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EDITORIAL NOTES 


AN APPEAL FOR COOPERATION AND 
CRITICISM 


The February number is the first to be prepared 
wholly under the new Editor’s direction. This seems 
an appropriate time to invite users of Psychological 
Abstracts to send us comments, criticisms—even com- 
pliments. Our faithful abstracters have been con- 
sulted and agree to join the Editor in baring their 
chests to the slings and arrows. What may seem de- 
structive criticism will be constructive if you will 
furnish details of specific faults and shortcomings. 
Che Editor will try to see that no one’s feelings (ex 
cept his own!) are hurt. 

* - 7 

Warning. Articles dealing with noise unless there 
is clear indication that they belong elsewhere will be 
classified under Auditory Processes. In the index 
noise will be reserved for auditory phenomena ; visual 
phenomena, even though called noise, will be indexed 
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elsewhe re, 


GENERAL 


1. David, T. Mikhtavim al hapsikhologia beya- 
menu. (Letters on psychology to-day: Fifth and 
sixth letters.] Ofakim, 1958, 12, 16-22, 150-154.— 
(see 32: 3457; 33: 2451) European psychology in 
the 20th century is described: Ach, Gestaltists (espe- 
cially Wertheimer and Lewin’s topology), Piaget, H. 
Werner. Freud’s psychanalysis is broadly described. 

H. Ormian, 

2. Guillaume, Paul. Manuale di psicologia. 
ed.) Manual of psychology.| Florence, Italy: 
Editr. Universitaria, 1958. 335 p. L. 1200. Bibliog. 
Naz. Ital., 1958, 2, 46.—An Italian translation of a 
French publication.—H. B. English, 

3. Havin, Henry. Controversial notations. 
Vord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 91-96.—The author is in a 
controversy with Ekman, whose book entitled Differ- 
ential Psychology, published in 1952, contains state- 
ments concerning qualitative and quantitative varia- 
tions, typical cases in psychology, intelligence quo- 
tients, and psychometry. Ekman answers 
these 4 criticisms in this same article, and Havin in 
turn answers Ekman, whom he reacted ruth- 
lessly toward the criticisms. Examples are given by 
both in their arguments, which appear logical, and 
Havin ends the article by stating that the readers can 
be the judges of who is right—O. /. Jacobsen. 

4. Overton, Richard K. (Fort Hays Kansas 
State Coll.) Thought and action: A physiological 
approach. New York: Random House, 1959, 117 
p. $.95.—A physiological and neurological approach 
is made to the psychological topics of thought, mem- 
ory, consciousness, attention, insight, judgment, drive, 
motivation, emotion, aggression, juvenile delinquency, 


(9th 


Gosta 


feels 


and psychosomatic diseases. The text, which is 
liberally filled with anecdotes and everyday examples, 
is woven about a structure of 11 general statements 
and 9 lemmas which comprise the author’s organiza- 
tional structure for the book’s contents. 36 refs.— 
G. E. Rowland. 


5. Perch, Poul W. (U. Copenhagen) The cur- 
rent status of applied psychology in Denmark. 
Vord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 117-127.—The author men 
tions the current interests and status of the fields of 
educational, industrial, clinical psychology, and psy- 
chology of ethics in Denmark. The problems and 
impressions of the author over a period of years are 
given, and while he does not recommend solutions he 
asks question to stimulate others to concern and ac- 
tion in these fields. He closes his paper with the 
hope and wish for a general psychological center or 
gathering wherein all problems may be aired in the 
light of all angles, not leaving clinical psychology to 
clinicians only, nor educational psychology to edu- 
cators, but a combined consideration of mutual con 
cern for all to solve or improve for human nature in 
—U. 2 Jacobsen. 

6. Poulsen, Henrik. Research persons and re- 
search conductors. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 137- 
141.—This paper poses the questions as to what 
qualifications are involved in research, and 
whether research can be done in psychology, only in 
the field of behaviorism, or in other “pastures.” Vari- 
ous authors’ views are given together with examples 
to clarify the author’s meanings. He quotes Tolman 
as follows: “All that can ever actually be observed 
in fellow human beings and in lower animals is be- 
havior.” Semantics is also involved, and definitions 
which can be considered in determining w! 


1 
vreneral 
genera 


also, 


ho is a 
research person and who a research conductor are 
presented.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


7. Ringness, Thomas A., Klausmeier, Herbert 
J., & Singer, Arthur J., Jr. Psychology in theory 
and practice. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1959. xii, 480 p. $6.00.—Deals with the standard 
topics of psychology, i.e, learning and perception are 
given full consideration, but even in dealing with 
such topics, applications that the student himself can 
make are emphasized. By centering focus upon the 
problems of the immediate environment of the college 
student, a new synthesis of this important material 
is sketched. Suggestions for activities and ‘ry fur 
ther reading, a workbook, and an instructor’s manual 
are included.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

8. Skinner, B. F. Cumulative record. 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. 430 p. 
—30 selected papers previously published from 1930 
to 1958 are presented in 8 parts. Among the selec- 
tions are 5 papers on experimental analysis of be- 
havior with reference to learning and conditioning, 
3 papers on freedom and the control of men, 5 papers 
on the theoretical structure of behavior analvysis.— 
J. Suter. , 


New 


$6.50. 
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[ HEORY 

9. Barlow, J. A. (Earlham Coll.) 
theory. J. scient. Labs. Denison 

82-9)0.— The formulation oi 


& SYSTEMS 


Science and 
1957-58, 44, 
one of the 


order 


theories is 
central 
tions 


observa- 
lesting im- 
plications of a theory adds to knowledge, sometimes 
indicating that 2 th combined. A theory 
is not “true” or “false,” it is more or less useful, 
than some other theory or no 
theory at all. ‘theories are high level opinions, in 
the last analysis held always subject to future modi- 
heation. As opinions they can never give the cer- 
inty that is gained from personal faith or the near 
ertainty of pet ified fact. ‘This is both 
their weakness and their strength. Historical illus- 
trations are given astronomy and 
P. T Mountjoy. 

10. Bassin, F. V. Freidizm v svete sovremen- 
nykh nauchnykh diskussii. [|Freudism in the light 
of contemporary scientilic discussions.| lop. Psik- 
hol., 1958, 4(5), 133-145.—Several circumstances 
require a re-examination of sm of Freud. 
West are attempting 
to utilize the newly discovered functions of the sub- 
cortical ..1 res, particularly of the reticular forma- 
tion, to prowide ; ated | gical basis for their 
idealist theories. This attempt should be unmasked 
as one which depreciates Pavlov’s explanation of the 
role of the subcortical structures as one through which 
a tonic influence is exerted on the cerebral cortex. 
Newly uncovered evidence sl that Freud initially 
had planned:a mate himself, which fact 
the inadmissable speculations of his thinking 
cannot deny. cumulation of 
clinical one has to admit 
their 
o do this 

Neu- 
resultit om repression, may have 
a “logic,” but not ; bol content.” 
And there is much more to human iavior than the 
resultant of a struggle veen repressed subterranean 
j he problem i by Freud are 

‘ir solution must handled within the 
ovian conceptions.—/. D. London. 

ll. Bassin, F. V. Freidizm v svete sovremen- 
nykh nauchnykh diskussii. |Freudism in the light 
of contemporary scientific discussion.] Vop. Psik- 
hol., 1958, 4(6), 140-153.—The major reasons for 
interest shown by neo-Freudians in recent 

structure function are 

hese, however, based on 
disturb “Soviet psy- 
rologists” in their belief in 
lovian conception of the 
cortex”; rather they should 
lopi and deepening this 
“mechanistic and 
later Freud be- 
ideal 101 one to the reality of 

the problem onscious factors of behavior,” 
functional tension of unconscious effects,” and the 
“pathoger ic | notivational conflicts.” “The 
psychological problem of th conscious and the 
participation in 
rvous activity” have to 


‘ ; 
taskKS in science. iheories 


and make them comprehensible. 
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rotic De 
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frame 


the great 
research on subcortical 


discussed (see 34: II 


undeniable 


and 


data, sl l not 


gists and psychor 


ping 

concel Was 

physiological.” he fact that the 
» 3 ] A 


physiological problem « beortical 
the process f 


date been given a “distorted, idealist, and pseudo- 
scientific treatment” on the basis of a monopolizing 
Kreudism. It is time to seize these problems from 
those under the influence of the latter and, not deny- 
ing their reality, to give them the proper treatment 
which Freudism cannot provide.—/. D. London. 


12. Bixler, Julius Seelye. Reappraisals: The ex- 
istentialists and William James. Amer. Scholar, 
1959, 28, 80-90.—William James has more to offer 
than the existentialists. Both are broadly empirical 
in the sense of including emotions as a source of 
data. Both are philosophical realists in that they dis 
trust the philosophical idealists. The existentialists 
pay little attention to the data of science; however, 
James follows science as far as it The ex 
istentialist concept of “existence” is so inclusive as 
to be meaningless and “being” is little better. Their 
use of “anxiety” is especially unfortunate. James 
has taken the position that life is a phenomenon we 
know inside and out as humanists and scientists, so to 
speak, and its possibilities are veritiable—J. Russell. 


13. Burt, Cyril, & Gregory, W. L. 
Coll., London) Scientific method in psychology: 
II. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1958( Nov), 11, 105- 
128.—In reply to Willis’ criticisms (see 34: 42), the 
authors amplify their own positions and discuss the 
points raised by Willis. The discussion centers 
topics of Galilean versus Aristotelian 

the hypothetico-deductive method, and 
1e demand for causal laws.—H. P. Kelley. 


14. Dinnerstein, Albert J. (U. Colorado) Di- 
mensions of stimulation and dimensions of experi- 
ence. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2664-2665. 
Abstract. 


roe 
goes. 


( University 


around the 
methodology, 
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15. Elkin, Henry. On the origin of self. Psy- 
hoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1958-59, 45, 57-76.—The 
human self depends upon the biological individuality 
of the organism and develops through social relations 
with others. A theory of the ontogenetic origin of 
the self is presented which lends support to the ex 
istential view of man. The theory is based on em 
pirical knowledge of infantile behavior. Total mysti 
cal experience is a re-experience of the original 
process of spiritual birth and creation: “the 


rence 


emer 
of the self and of the primordial cosmos out of 
the chaos of sensation-feeling in the earliest, collec 
tive-erotic phase of infancy.” The mythological 
dramas of the creation of the world reflect the psychic 
drama of the creation of the self in the primordial 
stage of individual life. 30 reis——D. Prager. 


16. Eysenck, H. J. Anxiety and hysteria: A 
reply to Vernon Hamilton. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 64-69.—Hamilton (see 34: 20) states in his 
completely theoretical review of the experiments and 
conclusions of Eysenck and his colleagues that their 
basic assumptions rest on insufficient evidence and on 
inadequate methodology. In his extensive reply 
Eysenck refutes each of Hamilton’s major points and 
details the inaccuracies, lack of knowledge, and 
curiosities exhibited in Hamilton’s critique. By di- 
rect references to several of the original publications 
cited by Hamilton, Eysenck draws attention to Hamil- 
ton’s tendency to “misquote research papers” and to 
“give quite erroneous impressions on matters of fact.” 
—C. M., Franks. 





GENERAL 


17. Faverge, Jean-Marie. Le modéle de la 
théorie de l'information en psychologie. [The 
model of information theory in psychology.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1958( Jan), 3, 21-26.—A critical dis- 
cussion of some of the uses and limitations of in- 
formation theory as a psychological tool—C. J. 
Adkins. 

18. Fine, Reuben. The logic of psychology. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1958-59, 45, 15-41.— 
The experimental-behaviorist position overemphasizes 
experiment, prematurely sets up a hypothetico-deduc- 
tive system modeled on physics, inadequately explores 
the relation of theory to fact, and relegates content to 
a secondary role. Behaviorism overlooks the fact that 
consciousness requires explanation, mixes. up epis- 
temology with what goes on in the real world, fails to 
approach organismic variables through introspection, 
and attempts to define organismic variables in purely 
behavioristic terms. There is no one scientific method. 
Psychological data are derived from an E-S inter- 
action. Direct observation is most suitable method 
for the study of emotion motivation. Clinical 
psychology should incorporate and clarify psycho- 
analysis. It is debatable whether human and non- 
human stimuli can be equated. The study of inter- 
action processes between 2 people has been largely 
ignored. 58 refs—D. Prager. 

19. Gill, Merton. The present state of psycho- 
analytic theory. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 
1-8.—Present psychoanalytic theory includes empha- 
sis on: the structural (id-ego-superego) in addition to 
the topographic (unconscious-conscious) point of 
view, extrapsychic (social, interpersonal) factors, 
functionally autonomous drives (rather than an au- 
tomatic and complete dependence on instinctual mo- 
tivation), awareness of adaptive (learned) and cogni- 
tive (secondary process) aspects, in addition to the 
infantile sexual (primary process) roots of behavior. 
42 refs —G. H. Frank. 


20. Hamilton, Vernon. Eysenck’s theories of 
anxiety and hysteria: A methodological critique. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 48-63.—In the first part 


and 


of the article Eysenck’s dimensional system of per- 
sonality and his use of dysthymics and hysterics as 


criterion groups are critically examined. The second 
part of the article deals with the hypotheses deduced 
by Eysenck and his associates from postulates link- 
ing introversion-extraversion with differences in re- 
active inhibition. From a theoretical review of the 
evidence, the author strongly disagrees with most of 
Eysenck’s conclusions and suggests that they rest 
on insufficient empirical data and inadequate method- 
ology. 32 refs.—C. M. Franks. 

21. Hartnack, Justus. (Arhus U.) Dreams. 
Theoria, 1958, 24, 162-171.—The old philosophical 
question: “How can I prove that I am not dreaming 
when in fact I am awake?” is, upon examining the 
logic of the verb “to dream,” found to be a meaning- 
less question.—L. Goldberger. 


22. IAroshevskii, M. G. Nekotorye voprosy 
istorii psikhologicheskoi mysli v svets truda V. I. 
Lenina “Materializm i Empiriokrititsizm.” [Sev- 
eral problems in the history of psychological thought 
in the light of V. I. Lenin’s work “Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism.”] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 3- 
18.—Lenin’s “Materialism and Empiriocriticism” con- 


34: 17-27 


tains certain guiding principles which can serve as a 
basis for a Marxist description of the history of 
world psychology. In the light of Lenin’s book it is 
clear that the “positive effect of materialist ideas 
upon concrete psychological studies” cannot be 
ignored as is done by some West European and 
American historians of psychology. For a his- 
torian guided by Lenin’s view of the ideological 
struggle in philosophy and science a number of the 
turning points in the historical development of psy- 
chophysiology and psychology are seen as reflecting 
essentially the struggle between the 2 opposite ideo- 
logical forces, materialism and idealism.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


23. Jacobi, Jolande. Complex, archetype, sym- 
bol in the psychology of C. G. Jung. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1959. xii, 236 p. $3.00.—Centra! 
to the system of C. G. Jung are 3 interrelated con- 
cepts: the individual complex; the universal, instinct- 
ual archetype; and the dynamic symbol. Archetypes 
are not, for Jung, inherited images. The role and 
the definition of the symbol in the theories of Freud 
and Jung are compared. A child’s dream is ana- 
lyzed for concrete illustrations. 174 refs--C. M. 
Franks. 


24. Jarl, Vidhunn Coucheron. Historical note 
on the term differential psychology. Nord. Psy- 
kol., 1958, 10, 114-116.—Differential psychology was 
first proposed by Stern in 1900. He objected to 
Shand’s term of ethnology, but found Binet’s individ- 
ual psychology more acceptable. Stern wanted to 
widen the behavioral scope of experimental psychol- 
ogy, and also increase the number of Ss used in ex- 
periments, thereby showing the deviations in results 
which throw light on differential characteristics of 
individuals, and give leads to specific experiments 
for differential psychological purposes in the future. 
—O. 1. Jacobsen. 

25. Kostick, M. M. (State Teachers Coll., Bos- 
ton) Schools of psychology. Boston, Mass.: Bos- 
ton Psychology Service, 1959. 13 p. $.75.—A play- 
let in which a gestaltist, a behaviorist, and a depth 
psychologist explain their respective positions to a 
questioning student.—H. B. English. 

26. Kubie, Lawrence S. Pavlov, Freud and 
Soviet psychiatry. Behav. Sci., 1959, 4, 29-34.— 
Discusses the view of Soviet psychiatry to psycho- 
analysis: hostile depreciation. Notes the areas of 
agreement between Pavlov and Freud. Discusses 
the reasons for the Soviet bias. 32 refs.—J. Arbit. 

27. Lomov, B. F. Obsuzhdenie knigi S. L. Ru- 
binshteina Bytie i Soznanie v Leningradskom 
pedagogicheskom institute im. A. I. Gertsena. 
[Discussion of S. L. Rubinshtein’s book Living and 
Consciousness in the Gertsen Leningrad Pedagogzical 
Institute.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 181-185.—A 
meeting was held in October 1958 in Leningrad in 
order to discuss S. L. Rubinshtein’s latest book which 
attempts to provide a dialectical materialist basis for 
Soviet psychology through avoiding both “surrepti- 
tious idealism” and “mechanist materialism.” Avoid- 
ance of the latter requires that “reflection of external 
reality in human consciousness” be viewed better as 
a “mediated refraction” through the “properties, 
states, and psychic activity of the personality who is 
subjected to [outer] influences.” Rubinshtein prom- 
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30. Metelli, Fabio. (U. Padua) Le dottrine 
caratterologische di Ernst Sienetinues e Gerhard 
Pfahler. The aracterology doctrines of Ernst 
Kretschmer and Gerhard Pfahler.] Padua, Italy: 
Liviana, 1958. iv, 110 p. L. 1200. Bibliog. Naz 

1958, 4, 135.—H. B. English 

31. Morozov, V. M. Glubinnaia psikhologiia i 
psikhiatriia. Depth psychology and 
rh. D 1958, 58(11), 


> os bytes, 
; \ } a Psikhiat 
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psychiatry. | 
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Pilkington, G. W. (U. Sheffield) 
d in psychology: III. Prit. J. statist. Psy- 
1958( Nov), 11, 129-132.—In response to 
riticisms (see 34: 42) the author centers his 
vy of scientific explanations, the 
ification, and the objections to dog- 

H. P. Kelley 
Place, U. T. The “phenomenological fal- 
>A reply to J. R. Smythies. Prit. J. Psychol., 
50 r . It is contended that Sm 
n his attempt to demonstrate the fallaci 
sent author’s 


Scientific 
methc 


vthies (see 


concept of the ‘phe 
misunderstood Place’s mean- 
ther aspects of Smvythies’ note are 


C. M. Franks 


34. Prangishvili, A. §. Nekotorye zamechaniia 
po diskutirusmym voprosam teorii ustanovki. 
Several remat n discussed prob! in the theory 


1958, 4 ea 5-143.—The 
he ‘ : of set,” as 


developed by D. N. Uznadze and his collaborators, 
are disc thes | rhe theoretical and experimental con- 
tributions of the latter are reaffirmed and clarified. 
D. London 
Repkin, V. V. Vklad avstriiskikh uchénykh 
v teoriiu vospriiatiia. [Contribution of Austrian 
scientists to the theory of perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(6), 174-178.—The experimental work and 
theories of T. Erismann and Ivo Kohler are detailed 
and discussed. ere to the interpretations of 
the latter are noted.—/. D. London 
36. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U.) Some avoidable 
misconceptions in parapsychology. J. Parapsychol. 
1959, 23, 30-43.—Those discussed are: that the find 
ings of parapsychology are only “empty correlations 
that ESP has been claimed as an established species 
characteristic, that the phenomena must be 
ble at will to be established scientifically. Some un 
fortunate consequences that follow from the third 
‘eption are discussed.—J. G. Pratt 
Robbins, Irving. An analysis of Horney’s 
concept of the real self. Educ. Theory, 1958, 8, 
162-168.—“By ling that each individual is born 
his unique set of potentials, Horney has ex 
ejected the concept of growth which incor 
i or |e irned well 
iaturation.” This is in contrast to the dynamic cor 
John Dewey and G. H. Me 
s developed through social interac 
as well as achievements are sul 
rowth.”—A. E. Kuen 
38. Rommetveit, Ragnar. (U. Oslo) “Surplus 
meanings” of psychological concepts and the role 
of “prescientific knowledge” in psychological re- 
search. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 68-76.—(see 33: 
56)—O. I. Jacobsen 
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39. Saugstad, Per. Availability of functions: 
A discussion of some theoretical aspects. Acta 
psychol., 1958, 14, 384—400.—Concerning problem 
solving according to “availability of function,” 2 
funda soon vg weaknesses in the Gestalt theoretical 
amework are underlined: the inadequacy of defini 
' “cognitive structure,” the neglect by Gestalt 
ology of the role of past expe I 


| rience in prop 
em solving 28 refs G. Rubin-Rabson 


40. Sen, Indra, & Ashram, Sri Aurobindo. The 
integral yoga of Sri Aurobindo as a wig ed 
contribution to Indian peychology. Educ. Ps) 

1958, 16, 435-436.- es ‘rn scientit 
| gy is essentially a systematization of rea 
tions of personality to the environment. .. . The i1 
tegral standpoint of Sri Aurobindo’s psychologi: 
system confidently affirms what personality as 
hole is and as such provides a comprehensive basi 
reconcile the divergence of the so-called conten 
= acho ls of psychology. ... All this is capable 

ving a new orientation to all our modern psy 
ch des ic al know! edge All this modern knowledge of 
the activities of mind and behavior can be a rich 
acquisition for the Indian psychological tradition. To 
svnthesize these two is the most promising pursuit 
of psychology today.”—D. Lebo. 

Taylor, J. G. (U. Cape Town) Scientific 
method in psychology: IV. Prit. J. statist. Psy 
chol., 1958( Nov), 11, 133-136.—In response to Burt 
and Gregory (see 34: 13), Taylor centers his reply 
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and nonstatistical veri 
and 
approach. 


stical 
psycho OF 1¢ al 
statistical 


about the topics of stati 
fication, an illustrative 
the inconclusive character of the 
H. P. Kelley. 
Willis, T. R. (U. 
method in psychology: I. 


researcn, 


Birmingham) Scientific 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
this, the first of 4 
isen from Burt's earlier 

9231), critical comments are 
views of Richardson, Evsenck, 
Hogben, Pilkington, and others. The 
that the most suitable procedure for 
inquiries is the Galilean experimental 
is implies scientific explanation is best 
expressed in terms of the hypothetico-deductive sys- 
tem (i.e., by a method that seeks to by 
determining whether or not the ' 


1958( Nov), 11, 97-104.—In 
articles which seem to have 
(see 33 
presented on the 


Gregory, Burt, 


discussion 


author believes 
psychological 
method, that tl 
verify laws 
facts are consistent 
ith the law hypothesized ) and that these laws are, 
Cal 1sal laws H P Kelley 


(See also Abstracts 1310, 1574) 


or s 


hould be, 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


TUBilei A. _ Puni. lhe jubi- 

FA. TS. Puni Vop. Psikhol., 1959, §(2), 129- 

In December 1958 the Oth anniversary of A, 

i's “scientific and pedagogical activity” was 

celebrated at the Lesgaft Institute Physical Cul- 

known for his contributions in the 
!. D. London 


ture U0 is 

f sport.—1 

V_psikhologicheskoi laboratorii 

pri Erevanskom pedagogicheskom institute im. 

KH. Aboviana. In the psychology laboratory of 

the Abovian Erevan Pedagogical Institute. lop. 

Psikhol,, 1959, 5 1), 187-188.—In October 1957 the 

searcl laboratory was organized 

Most of the research 

blems of “polytechnical training” 

independent work- 

difficulties in the 

hological appara- 

and “foreign psychological literature has not 

been procured until now it need is felt 
in this."—/J. D. London 

45. Armington, John C., Biersdorf, William R., 
& Mailloux, Louis D. (Walter Reed Inst. Research, 
Washington, D. C.) An apparatus for scoring 
electroencephalograms. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 594-599.—Diagrams methods of calibrating 
the instrument are given.—R. H. IVaters. 

46. Becker, F. K., Hefele, J. R., & Wintring- 
ham, W. T. An experimental visual communica- 
tion system. Bell Sys. tech. J., 1959, 38, 141-176.— 
An experimental system demonstrated in which 
signature verification may be accomplished over a 
5000 cycle sound program circuit in 5 seconds.—/. 
Poll 1 k 

Bijou, Sidney W. (U. Washington) A child 
study laboratory on wheels. | hil d Develpm., 1958 
(Sep), 29, 425-427.—The design and equipment of 
a laboratory-trailer, the method of operation, and 
some of the such a unit in conducting ex- 
perimental studies on children.—&. IV’. Camp. 

48. Bligh, Harold F. (Syracuse U.) An em- 
pirical investigation of several methods of scaling 
achievement tests based on the interrelationships 


is devoted 


la gre; 


Imer. J. 


uses of 
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of the test items. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2648-2649.—Abstract 

Briggs, L. J. Two self-instructional devices. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 671-676.—"Two multiple- 
choice self-instructional devices are described. These 
enable S to learn correct responses to stimulus items 
without the aid of an instructor. S may work at his 
own speed, with knowledge of results after making 
response. One device, on each practice trial, 
only items previously responded to incor- 
rectly. Multiple modes of operation permit S to be 
shown the correct answers at the outset of practice 
but require overt responses of him later. The modes 
may be selected to suit the difficulty of the material 
and the stage of learning simply by turning a knob. 
Control over the lity of error may be achieved 
by selection of the mode of operation to be used and 
by presentation of only a few alternative answers for 
each item.”—C, H. Ammons 


50. Coppock, W. J. (U. Oregon Medical School ) 
The projectoscope as a color-mixer. Amer. J. Psy- 
hol 1958, 71, 780- 781. —R. H. lV aters. 


Dinsmoor, James A. A new shock grid for 
rats. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 264.—Descrip- 
tion of a grid made of brass tubing running length- 
wise in the box rather tl in the con 
ventional model.—J. Arbit. 

Eason, Robert G., & White, Carroll T. 
(Navy Electronics Laboratory) A_ photoelectric 
method for integrating muscle-action potentials. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 125-126.—R. H. Waters 

53. Gorbunova, L. N. Raboty amerikanskikh 
psikhologov po izucheniiu kontrol’nykh priborov 
i shkal. |Work of American psychologists on the 
study of monitoring instruments and scales.|] lop 
Psikhe 1959, 5(1), 174-180.—Since they present a 

rtain interest for Soviet psychologists,” the results 
vestigations on monitoring instruments and 
eo hed by American “engineering psycholo 
gists” in the Journal of Applied Psychology during 

156, are reported and discussed.—/. D. London. 

Hanson, John A., & Crook, Mason N. 
(Tufts Coll.) The preparation of first surface 
mirrors with reflecting areas of irregular outlines. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 782.—A_ photographic, 
rather than the widely used evaporative, method 


ae 
each 


presents 


proba 


lan crosswise as 


of i 


scales. 


i tor 
this operation has been developed at Tufts College.— 
R. H. Waters. 

55. Herndon, John F., Greenberg, Samuel M., 
Van Loon, Edward J., Kelleher, Roger T., Cook, 
Leonard, & Davidson, oc sagae A liquid diet for 
animals in behavioral studies. J. exp. Anal. Behav. 
1958, 1, 291-292.—“‘A liquid synthetic diet has been 
designed which is adequate for maintenance of rats 
and monkeys under the conditions of food-r restriction 
used in hunger-motivation studies in psychopharma 
cology.”—J. Arbit. 

Hollis, John H., & Engstrand, Raymond D. 

Wichita) A small animal centrifuge. 4 ier. 
J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 602-603.—Its construction and 
an outline drawing are shown.—R. H. Waters 

57. IYinskii, D. A. Vozdushnyi pletizmograf 
dlia zhivotnykh. [A pneumatic plethysmograph for 
animals.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44( 12 1161 
1163.—A pneumatic plethysmograph for animal ex- 
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Kirschen, M. The color rator: A new in- 
strument for the assessn 1ent of color aptitude in 
industry. Ame? ) 36, 137-1 An 
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59 E. Christine. A techr nique for _elec- 
recording eye position. 1DC 
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tion make it valuable for and clinical 
practice.”—/. D. London. 

64. Rabin, Michael O., & Scott, Dana. 
automata and their decision problems. /BM J. 
Res. Develpm., 1959, 3, 114-125.—‘“Some decision 
problems concerning automata are shown to be solva- 
ble by effective algorithms; others turn out to be un- 


solvable gorithms.”—IV. R. Uttal. 


65. Romaniuk, I. T. Ustanovka dlia rapisi na 
ki: — rechevykh reaktsii. [Set up for registra- 
tion of *h reactions on a kymograph.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 147-148.—A device de- 

ribed which is suitable a variety of purposes: 

nination of time interval between verbal stimuli 

in the associative experiment, study 
of memorization of poetry by children, 
rhythmic melodies of speech,” etc.—/. D. 


‘laboratory 
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; 
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66. Scheier, Ivan Henry. (U. Illinois) The 
method of natural variation in applied educational 
research. a educ. Res., 1959, 52, 167-170.—Classi 
entation manipulates the independent vari- 
the dependent variable. The 
iral variation measures both the inde 
(natural variations in environmental 
nd the dependent variable. The natural 
od has value in yielding at least some 
where practical difficulties restrict the 
aniy experiment. Natural varia- 
continuously and intensively ap 
to the improvement of a training program in 
ast to the relatively infrequent occasions on 
which imentation will be practically feasible.— 
F. Goldsmith. 
Shaklee, Alfred B. 
ng directional viewing. 
71, ~~ ] 


pie “= 
tthe ‘ribed 


neasures 


pend nt va 
conditions ) 
variation n 
data in 

ulative 
i methods can be 
plied 
contt 


expe! 


(U. Denver) A screen 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
way vision window used 


. A. Waters. 


Silverstein, A. = Nonparametric tests for 

the comparison of changes. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 582.—“In psychological we often have 
by an experi 


sim 


is dest 


research, 

hange shown 

shown by a control group, 
o test for significance the difference 
changes shown by two experimental groups. 
groups in question may either have been 
idom or else may have been formed by 
Parametric tests for of these cases 
a number of texts, but no mention of 
nonparametric techniques has been found 
literature. The parametric tests 
for the case of randomly drawn groups and for that 
of groups formed by pairing Ss correspond exactly 
to the familiar tests of significance of the difference 
between independent means and between correlated 
means, siaiediiodie. However, the procedure is car- 
ried out with the original measures replaced by the 
changes.” H. Ammons 

Stewart, W.C. (Duke U.) Three new ESP 

test machines and some preliminary results. /. 
Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 44-48.—The machines pro 
vide random target series and counters for tallying 
the trials and hits. They were used i 
competition which university students’ were in- 
vited to participate during 2 of testing, with 
prizes being offered to the producing the best 


equivalen 
ween 
two 
rawn at rat 


both 


ot 


number of 
in 
day Ss 
Ss 
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results. Only one of the 3 machines, the one con- 
structed by the writer, gave statistically significant 
results.—J. G. Pratt. 

70. Takagi, Sadaji. (Ed.) 
kyuho. [Research methods in psychology.] Tokyo, 
Japan: Iwanami Shoten, 1958. vii, 488 p.—Hand- 
book of research method covering general problems, 
experimental design, and statistical methods. ‘lopics 
covered: perception, learning, thinking, need, emo- 
tion, personality, social, developmental, abnormal, and 
industrial psychologies. Lach chapter contains prob- 
lems in the above fields, with examples of experi- 
ments, procedures, and results.—S. Ohwaki. 

71. Turner, Ralph H. (Oberlin Coll.) New 
uses for the oscilloscope as an instrument of re- 
search and demonstration. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 122-124.—Beyond its common use in obtaining 
“visible representation of auditory stimuli” some 13 
other uses of the instrument are briefly described.— 
Rk. H, Waters 

72. Verhave, Thom. A sensitive lever for oper- 
ant-conditioning experiments. J. exp. Anal. Be- 
hav., 1958, 1, 220.—This note describes a lever that 
has been used with rats and chimpanzees.—J. Arbit. 

73. Verhoeff, F. H. The normal frontal plane 
horopter discovered by means of a new device, the 
horopter finder. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 
298-307.—A horopter finder has been constructed that 
locates the midline plane horopter and measures the 
aloha angles. 5.5 


Shinrigaku_ ken- 


Each angle is about 5.5 degrees, pro- 
ducing a frontal plane horopter at 32 cm. Using the 
finder one can quickly determine his acuity of stere- 
opsis, the location of his frontal plane horopter, and 
his alpha angles. Additional observations are sum- 
marized.—R, L. Sulzer. 

74. Wasservogel, E., & Hurwitz, H. M. B. An 
automatic feeding battery for small animals. 
Anim, Behav., 1958, 6, 112-113.—An electrically pro- 
gramed and operated pellet feeder for 9 cages is de- 
scribed.—W. J. Coppoc k. 

75. Webb, Warren W. (Vanderbilt U.) A glass 
for producing uniform gradations in the definition 
of visual stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 783. 
—R. H. Waters. 

76. Word, T., & Stern, J. A. A simple stabi- 
limeter. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 201-203.— 
“The device to be described, when used in conjunc- 
tion with an EEG machine or other suitable am- 
plifiers, will detect movement in small animals with 
extreme sensitivity.” It is cheap and simple, opera- 
tion is foolproof, and it is extremely sensitive.—J. 
Arbit. 


77. Young, Francis A. 
A handling cage for monkeys. 
1958, 71, 777-779.—The cage is designed for ease and 
convenience of moving the animal about and for re- 
moving him from the cage without risk to the ex- 
perimenter.—R. H. Waters. 


(State Coll. Washington) 
Amer. J. Psychol., 


New Tests 


78. Buros, Oscar Krisen. (Ed.) (Rutgers U.) 
The fifth mental measurements yearbook. High- 
land Park, N. J.: Gryphon Press, 1959. xxvii, 1292 
p. $22.50.—Covering the years 1952-58 there are 
listed 957 tests published as separates in English, 


7 
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746 reviews, and 6468 references on the construction, 
use, and limitations of specilic tests. A few tests 
published before 1952 are reviewed, but there is no 
overlap with the Fourth Yearbook (see 27: 6280) 
which covers the years 1948-1951. Under “Books 
and Reviews” 485 books on measurements and closely 
related subjects Ihe indexes are to 
periodicals, publishers, titles, authors, and there is a 
index of tests —H. B. English. 

79. Davis, Frederick B., & Davis, Charlotte 
Croon. (Psychological Corp., N. Y.) Davis read- 
ing test. Jest serv. Bull., 1958, No. 53, 5.—This 
new reading test measures level and speed of com- 
prehension at the upper high school and college fresh- 
man level. 4 equivalent forms are with 
hand or machine scoring. Percentile norms are pro- 
vided for eleventh and twelfth grade students, and 
college freshmen. Specimen sets are available.—W. 
Coleman. 

80. Dombrose, L. A., & Slobin, M.S. The IES 
Test. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 347-389.—A de- 
scription of the development, standardization, meth- 
ods of scoring and interpretation of a battery of 4 
tests is given. These tests are designed to measure 
the functioning of the id, ego, and superego in the 
total personality as conceptualized by psychoanalysis. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

81. Gates, Arthur I. (Teachers Coll., Columbia) 
Revision of the well-known Gates reading tests. 
Test serv. Bull., 1958, No. 53, 4.—Restandardization 
of the Gates Primary Reading, Advanced Primary 
Reading, Basic Reading, and Reading Survey tests 
is announced. Test content has been revised, new 
formats and illustrations prepared, and new percen- 
tile norms obtained.—W’. Coleman. 

82. Mayo, Samuel T. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
Supplemental bibliography of testing and the use 
of test results. Chicago, lll.: Author, 1959. 13 p.— 
190 references, July 1955—July 1958, not included in 
“Mayo Testing and the Use of Test Results,”’ Review 
of Educational Research, February 1959, Vol. 29.— 
H. B. English. 

83. Noble, C. E. Tables of the e and m scales. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 590.—“A list of numerical 
values on a scale of emotionality (e) and meaning- 
fulness (m) for 96 dissyllabic words (e = mean rat- 
ing for 200 Ss; m = median number of associations 
for 119 Ss)” is given —C. H. Ammons. 

84. The Psychological Corporation. 1958 cata- 
logue of the test division. New York: Author, 
1958. 72 p.—A description of tests, test-related ma- 
terials and devices, books, bulletins and statistical and 
scoring services offered—R. L. McCornack, 

85. Raven, J. C. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries) 
Guide to using the Coloured Progressive Matrices. 
London, England: H. K. Lewis & Co., 1958. 40 p. 
5 s.—Instructions for giving the tests, principles of 
construction, standardization, and qualitative and 
quantitative evaluation of test responses are included. 
—G. C. Carter. 

86. Raven, J. C. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries) 
Guide to using the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale 
with the Progressive Matrices Scales. London, 
England: H. K. Lewis & Co., 1958. 64p. 5s.6d— 
An historical introduction, a comparative study of 
verbal ability, experimental work with the test and 
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available 
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87. Alling, David W. (Cornell U.) 
history of pulmenary tuberculosis: A stochastic 
model. 1958, 14, 527-547.—A stochastic 


onic disease is con 


The after- 
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Maximum likeli 
derived. l 
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88. Ambler, Rosalie K., Bair, John T., & 
Wherry, Robert J., Jr. A study of the variables 
from the Bureau of Navi al Personnel’s Aviation 
Score gg Ss) VM 

Nod 16 U1 11, 
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Bartz, Albert E. Ele- 
mentary statistical methods for educational meas- 
urement. Minne P ublis 
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90. Battig, W. F. 
sponse curves in payenniagy. Psy 
4, 731 respon 


On the use of cumulative re- 


Lal - Ore 
hol, Rep., 1958, 


nal grounds and empirically, 
pairs or curves repres¢ nt 
plotted both cumula 

re compared with re- 

nd ‘position.’ In view 
cumulative curves as 
speriments with 
mented by further sta 
at least 

hniques 


H. Am 
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91. Battig, W. F. Scaled difficulty of nonsense- 
syllable pairs consisting of syllables of equal as- 
sociation value. Psychol, Rep., 1959, 5, 126 

Analvs the mean ratings for each pait f non 


sense syllables] showed a considerable degree of varia- 
bility, ranging from 2.99 to 7.40, with a mean of 5.08 
and an SD of 0.81. Analysis of variance yielded a 
lighly significant difference between pairs (F 

14.07) as well as between Ss (F = 17.48) [N 

82]. When corrected for S differences, attribu 
table to the absence of any defined ‘anchor’ points on 
the rating 15% of the total variance was ac 
counted for by pair differences. ... 4 A comparison ot 
the mean ratings given by the two classes serving as 
Ss... yielded an r of .88. 39 of the 144 pairs con 
-R positions from other pairs 
rated. The average difference between 
reversed pairs was 0.36, with an intraclass correla 
tion coethcient of .81 indicating a tendency to rate 
reversed pairs similarly. ... [It appears that | mean 
individual syllables may not be a suf 
sensitive criterion for difficulty of 


ae 
scaie, 


isted of reversals of S 


wi ich were 


ingfulness of 
ficiently 
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pairs.” 
Ammons 
Bendig, A. M. (U. Pittsburgh) Factor 
PS. dimensions of attitudes toward man-into- 
space. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 123-130 
lhirty statements presumably reflecting attitude 
Man-into-Space program were responded 
scale of 240 col 
were obtained 
and the | l 


toward tl 2 
to on a three-point agree-disagree 
lege students. Item intercorrelations 
five centroid factors were extracted, id 
ings were rotated to simple structure. The five fac 
tentatively identified as antagonism and 
cynicism, toughmindedness, personal involvement, sci 
tit military usefulness, and detrimental effect 
yveremphasis.”—M. Mayzner. 
Bendig, A. M. (U. Pittsburgh) A further 
factor analysis of attitudes toward man-into-space. 
( z NYU, 1959, 10, 304-310—"A 
attitude items was ad 

1 | colleg and factor analysis was 
applied to the item intercorrelations 5 factors were 
appeared similar to those found in a 
previous study by the author—M. S. Mayzner. 

94. Bendig, A. M. (U. Pittsburgh) An inter- 
item factor analysis of two “Lie” scales. Psycho 
VYU, 1959, 10, 299-303.—**The 
rf “100 Ss to 13 MMP I Lie Scale items and 6 Mo 
tivational from Cattell’s Neuroti 
ility Factor test were intercorrelated and a 
analysis was performed. ‘Two orthogonal fa 
were found within both sets of items and the 
rotated factors were tentatively identified as ‘Emo 
tional Denial’ and ‘Social F "M.S. May 


tors 


were 


nto-space 
e oS 


extracted and 


V ers ity responses 


Distortion items 


factor 
tors 

acade.’ one? 
Psychology of learning 
Nord Psykol 1957 
normal curve 
and stand 


95. Bjérkman, Mats. 
and classical psycho-physics. 
9, 246 257.—This is 
distribution, the mean, 
ird devi: and the 


a discussion of the 
median and 
application statistical 
devices to psychological experimentation. Various 
problems are posed and their consideration and possi 
ble solutions given. The author ies questions these 
problems and consequences in the field of statistics, 
especially from the standpoint of use and interpreta 
tion in the field of psychology.—O. /. Jacobsen 


96. Bjérkman, Mats. Scales obtained from 
classification data. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 129 
135.—A discussion of advanced statistics, illustrating 
the various ways of graphing psychological results. 
[he author presents 4 figures which demonstrate the 


mode, 


itions, of these 
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use of statistical manipulation of results, using curves 
of different values and forms. A discussion of how 
variations of ordinate and may influence 
value interpretations, and the “threshold” or differ- 
ence limen. This particular article should be of 
interest and value for those concerned with advanced 
statistical calculations.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

97. Black, John W. The relationship between 
the frequency spectrum of speech and scores 
yielded by multiple-choice intelligibility tests. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No 
NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 81. ii, 12 p.—Procedures 
for determining equally contributing bands of fre 
quencies to intelligibility were applied to multiple 
choice and to monosyllabic intelligibility materials 
Frequency was related to the identification of th 
sets of auditory materials in much the same manne 


L. Shatin. 


98. Bolles, R., & Messick, S. Statistical utility 
and components of variance. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 714. assertions of Gaito’s (see 34: 120) re- 
earding the Bolles and Messick (see 33: 5083) co 
efficient of utility as a supplement to tests of statistical 
significance are discussed.—C. H. Ammons 


99. Brim, Orville G., Jr.. & Koenig, Frederick 
W. Two aspects of subjective probability among 
college students. /. Communication, 1959, 9, 19-26 
“The results of two prob 
among 143 


, 
to combine the 


abscissa 


) 


studies of subjective 
bility are presented. 


none knew the correct way 


The first shows that 
subjects, 
probabilities of independent events. The two favored 
procedures were to choose that pair of probability 
values in which the values were most nearly equal 
and to choose that pair in which one of the values 
was one hundred ee The ot ond study shows that 

nong 157 subjects there was a n 
in the classit 


irked agreement 
rical probability 
values into subjective verbal categories such as ‘Prob- 
able,’ ‘Hightly Probable,’ ‘Highly Improbable,’ etc.” 

D. E. Meister. 

100. British Psychological Society. Memoran- 
dum of evidence to the Home Office Committee 
on the law relating to children and young persons. 
Bull, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 38, 16-36.—The 
prepared by a committee of the British 
Society, under the 


cation of various nume 


memorandum 


Psvchol wical presents ev idence 


following headings: historical concepts, juvenile court 
procedures, investigation and diagnosis, methods of 
rehabilitation, preventive aspects of neglect and de- 


summary of 
P. F.C. Castle 
101. Brokaw, Leland D. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, Tex.) Some statistical methods for detec- 
tion of nonstandard test administration. [SAF 
W ADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-34. vi, 30 p.—This 
paper reports the application of statistical techniques 
to the detection of fallacious values in test score dis 
tributions. 


linquency, and a recommendations 


and 


suggestions 


Fallacious scores may appear from several 
sources, including cheating, improper procedures of 
test administration, or errors of scoring. 3 tech- 
niques were chosen which are peculiarly appropriate 
to the task of detection of abnormalities of score dis- 
tributions occasioned by the shifting of a group of 
scores from its proper place within the distribution: 
the sign test, the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, and the 
significance of the difference between standard devia- 
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tions. The techniques were applied to 8 100-case 
samples of basic airmen who had been tested and re- 
tested at Lackland Air Force Base on alternate forms 
of the Armed Forces Qualification Test—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

102. Camp, Robert T., Jr. A table for convert- 
ing voltage to sound pressure level in decibels (0 
db = 0.0062 volt = 0.0002 dyn/cm’). USN _ Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, NM 18 02 11, Sub. 2, 
No. 1. ii, 4 p—H. B. English. 

103. Campbell, Donald T., & Fiske, Donald W. 
Convergent and discriminant validation by the 
multitrait-multimethod matrix. Psychol. Bull., 
1959, 56, 81-105.—“This paper advocates a valida- 
tional process utilizing a matrix of intercorrelations 
among tests representing at least two traits, each 
measured by at least two methods. Measures of the 
same trait should correlate higher with each other 
than they do with measures of different traits in- 
olving separate methods. Ideally, these validity 
values should also be higher than the correlations 
unong different traits measure by the same method.” 
Examples from the literature are described as well 
is problems in the application of the technique. 36 
refs—W. J. Meyer. 

104. Capell, Martin D., & Wohl, Julian. An ap- 
proach to the factor structure of clinical judg- 
ments. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 51-53.—The 
factor structure of clinical judgment was investigated 
as to the role of evaluative factors in such judgments. 
Mental hygiene clinical personnel rated a patient on 
a number of scales derived from commonly used clini- 
cal concepts. A factor analysis revealed that evalua- 
tion plays a part in clinical judgment.—A. A. Kram 
ish. 

105. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) Ex- 
tracting the correct number of factors in factor 
analysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 791 
838.—A method for improving the choice of com- 
munalities and the uniqueness of simple structure 
rotational resolution is proposed. “. .. by combining 
information from the actual hyperspace configuration 
with a rough statistical estimate we can proceed to 
rotate the error variance into a single common error 
factor, and the real variance into factors on recog- 
nizable and exact hyperplanes. This purging of error 
into a single factor can be hastened by early recogni- 
tion of the error factor, the maintenance of various 
properties in it, and the use of rotational devices. .. . 
Real and error factors are defined and their incidence 
and frequency indicated. By setting an agreed 
amount of the total variance, 95 or 99%, the limit 
for the numbers of factors to be extracted may be 
set.” Cattell also discusses the estimating of com- 
munalities, the rotation and definition of hyperplanes, 
and other related topics for factoring. 50 refs.—IV’. 
Coleman. 

106. Chernoff, Herman, & Moses, Lincoln E. 
Elementary decision theory. New York: John 
Wiley, 1959. xv, 364 p. $7.50.—A college text for 
a first course in statistical theory which emphasizes 
decision-making under uncertainty. Mathematical 
notation and concepts such as set, function, and con- 
vexity are introduced, yet only a background of high 
school mathematics is assumed. Probability density 
functions, utility, Bayes and minimax strategies, and 
models of: sets, regret functions, and experiments 
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it classical sta- 
Vv point of view. 


107. Comrey, Andrew L., & Levonian, Edward. 
U. California, Los Angeles) A comparison of 
three point coefficients in factor analyses of 
MMPI items. duc. vchol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
2 : 7 correlation co- 

anal yses of 
ind ley end- 
ients, phi-over- 
coefficients as 
The results in- 
eld identical 
visual inspec- 
to be satis 
‘latively free 


refs.—W. 


Beene 


108. Cook, Desmond L. (Purdue U.) A repli- 
cation of Lord’s study of skewness “red kurtosis 
of observed test-score distributions. Educ. psychol. 
Veasmt., 1959, 19, 81-87 -In a rey ion of Lord’s 
study (se 6553) of ewness a irtosis as a 
] t scor lictr ition, Cook 
1 for but not for 
sting pro- 
from college 
differences 
used in the 
nces in results 
onability of ap- 
and kurtosis to 
lv’. Coleman. 


109. Cox, C. P. '. Reading) Experiments 
with two treatments per experimental unit in the 
presence of an individual c« ovariate. Biometrics, 
14, 499-512 metl for eliminating tem- 

nati rend it wt 1 mav be con 
ilysis to 
ince. A 
reatment 


1958 


Health, Educa 
Forced choice: 
rating methods? Personnel, 


RO—R3 Stud of the for hoice rating 


110. Cozan, Lee 
t 1 & Welfa e, W ishing i oJ 
Better than other 
1959, 36, 
} } 


rated inquestionable su- 
t owever, the 
ing seems to 


process. 


111. Cureton, Edward E. (U The 
definition and estimation of test reliability. Educ. 
ps Veas 1958, 18, 715-738 The reliability 
is defined “as the 
1 scores.” Dis- 


ennessee ) 


reliability “. . . is 
model, linear 
and omitting 
| ility Ww ith 
rigor ous! V consid- 
the Spearman-Brown 
1 coefficient 


scores and errors, 


assuming 
scores 


score 


alpha (K-R Formula 20), construction of equivalent 
forms, and varieties of unreliability. ‘The coefficient 
of internal consistency of a test yields a gross over- 
estimate of its practical reliability. Although internal 
consistency is of major interest to the test constructor, 
the examinee’s ‘mobilization’ level and the probability 
of his choice of the correct answer contribute to the 
stability of performance.” The implications of these 
considerations for test development are discussed 
briefly —W. Coleman. 

112. Cureton, Edward E. Note on o/g yx. Psy- 
chometrika, 1959, 24, 89-91.—Formulas are given for 
a descriptive statistic related to the fourfold-point 
correlation but having always-attainable limits, + 1. 
—A. Lubin. 

113. Darlington, Sidney. Linear least-squares 
smoothing wr prediction: With applications. 
Bell Sys. tech. 1958, 37, 1121-1294.—This paper 
describes the ata ulation of smoothing and prediction 
operators of the linear least-squares sort using tech- 
niques derived from a circuit theory point of view. 
[he techniques are developed explicitly for time 
series which are continuous and statistically sta 
Other situations are explored more briefly, 
however, in which the time series are either discrete 

statistically tationary.” 29 refs.—I. Pollack. 

114. Engelhart, Max D. (Chicago Public 
Schools) Obtaining comparable scores on two or 
more tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
64.—Formulae are presented for establishing com 
parable : more tests. Examples are 


tionary. 


nons 


55- 


scores for 2 or 
given of the equating of 2 tests when all Ss took both 
tests and of the equating of 5 tests with one test 
serving as a test. The method used was 
essentially 30: 3751) maximum likeli- 
hood procedure.—lW. Coleman. 

115. Eysenck, H. J. Some recent criticisms of 
the dimensional analysis of personality. /. ment. 
Sci., 1959, 105, 220-223.—A retort to criticisms by 
L. H. Storms (see.33: 9353) and V. Hamilton (see 
33: 295) in which a defense of factor analysis as 
compared with discriminant function is made.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

116. Fisher, Walter D. (Kansas State Coll.) 
On grouping for maximum homogeneity. J. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1958(Dec), 53, 789-798.—‘“Given a 
set of arbitrary numbers, what is a practical pro- 
cedure for grouping them so that the variance within 
groups is minimized? An answer to this question, 

description of an automatic computer 


common 


Lord’s (see 


including a 
program, is given for problems up to the size where 
200 numbers are to be placed in 10 groups. Two 
basic types [with and without a priori restrictions] 
of problem are discussed and illustrated.”—C. V. 
Riche 
117. Fitch, David James. (U. Illinois) Predict- 
ing votes of senators of the 83rd congress: A 
comparison of similarity analysis and factor analy- 
sis. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2649.—Abstract. 
118. Folks, John Leroy. (Iowa State Coll.) 
Analysis of quadruple rectangular lattice designs. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 74-86.—Rectangular lattice de- 
signs are very useful because they can accommodate 
-1) treatments. In some cases 4 replicates and 
hence 4 different confoundings are useful. This note 
out for Es the computations involved in analyz- 
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ing a quadruple rectangular lattice—R. L. Mce- 
Cornack, 

119. Forehand, G. A., Jr., & McQuitty, Louis L. 
(U. Chicago) Configurations of factor standings 
as predictors of educational achievement. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 31-43.—Configural scale 
prediction coefficients have substantially shrunk on 
cross-validational samples from the high coetticients 
obtained with the standardization sample. ‘lo obviate 
the shinkage, significant pattern analyses were made 
through factor analysis in the present study. This 
approach also failed to yield predictive coethcients as 
high as were obtained from multiple regression pre- 
diction on a cross-validational sample. ‘The higher 
shrinkage of the configural prediction is attributed to 
the much larger number of parameters in relation 
to the number of Ss present in this method compared 
to the multiple regression approach.—W. Coleman. 

120. Gaito, J. The Bolles-Messick coefficient of 
utility. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 595-598.—*"The use 
of the partitioned sums of squares by Bolles and Mes 
sick in deriving a icient of utility is considered 
and two shortcomings noted. A technique using the 
the expected value of mean square is of- 
fered instead, and an example indicates its use. ‘The 
two techniques are compared for of interpreta 
tion and detinitiveness of results, with the latter being 
superior in both respects.”—C. H. Ammons. 


coeti 
conce pt or 


ease 


121. Gaito, J. Non-parametric methods in psy- 
chological research. : Rep., 1959, 5, 115- 
125.—Discusses the feasibility of using nonparametric 
techniques when assumptions of parametric methods 
are not satisfied. Advantages a1 
pointed out.—C. H. Ammons. 


122. Garner, Norman R. (Aecrojet-General Corp.) 
Curtailed sampling for variables. /. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1958( Dec), 53, 862-867.—**The of 
curtailed sampling is evident when t 
when each test takes a long ti when failure of 
the test characteristic indicates a potential hazardous 
condition. hus if it can be shown that a lot 
will be rejected with certainty after r of the required 
n tests have been completed, monetary savings are 
assured by eliminating unnecessary tests and [reach- 
ing] a decision in the shortest time possible.”—C. V 
Ru he. 
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123. Ghosh, S. P. Construction of a rating 
scale for evaluating industrial workers. Educ. Psy- 
chol., Delhi, 1958, 5, 77-82.—The procedures in- 
volved in creating an objective rating scale for 
evaluating industrial employees are described using 
output and rating as criterion measures of efficiency. 
—H. Angelino. 

124. Glanzer, Murray, & Glaser, Robert. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Cross-sectional and longitudinal re- 
sults in a study of age-related changes. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 89-101.—A test battery 
was constructed: to measure age-related changes in 
behavior relevant to skilled performance, to compare 
longitudinal and cross-sectional data obtained with 
this battery. Tests used covered the following func- 
tions: “(a) understanding verbal materials, (b) 
learning and remembering, making numerical 
computations and approximations, (d) using mathe- 
matical reasoning, (ec) showing ingenuity, (f) chang- 
ing orientation, (g) identifying marginally visible 


(Cc) 


11 


34: 119-128 


objects, (h) interpreting data from instruments, and 
(i) interpreting spatial patterns.” Of the 14 tests in 
the battery, 8 indicated significant decreases (a, b, e, 
f, g, h, and 1) with data. Longi- 
tudinal data for some of the Ss for 4 of the tests in- 
dicated an opposite trend with significant increases 
in test scores. The authors suggest that this effect 
might be attributable to training effects in their dis 
cussion of the findings. 16 refs.—l’. Coleman. 


125. Glickstein, Mitchell. A note on Witten- 
born’s factor analysis of Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 69-75.—The 
study attempts to point out statistical dificulties which 
tend to invalidate many of the conclusions in Witten- 
born’s 2 factor analytic studies of Rorschach scoring 
categories. The author is concerned with 2 of these: 
the effect on correlation coefficients of a variable num- 
ber of responses, and the multiple scoring of single 
responses in different groups 
within each of which the 
clusive.—A. A. Kramisi 


126. Gomes, Frederico Pimentel, & Guimaraes, 
Rubens Foot. Joint analysis of experiments in 
complete randomised blocks with some common 
treatments. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 521-526.—This 
paper is concerned with the intrablock analysis of a 
group of experiments in complete randomised blocks 
where the treatments are not all the same, but one o1 
more treatments are common to the whole set. If 
the residual variance estimates are not too different, 
a joint analysis can be carried out for the whole set 
of experiments. Specific directions for the analysis 
are given and an example presented—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack, 


127. Good, I. J. (Government Communications 
Hq., Cheltenham, England) Significance tests in 
parallel and in series. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958 
(Dec), 53, 799-813.—The advice that significance 
tests should be selected before sampling evidence is 
examined is appropriate only for inexperienced statis- 
ticians, and an approximate rule of thumb is tenta 
tively proposed in the hope of provoking discussion, 
namely that the statistician could, in some cases, use 
a harmonic mean or weighted harmonic mean of the 
tail-area probabilities arising from various tests, all 
on the same evidence (test in “parallel’’). This rule 
of thumb should not be used if the statistician can 
think of anything better to do, and especially if he is 
in a position to use a sufficient statistic (or an “ef- 
ficacious” one, in the sense defincd). An application 
is given to the judgment of the weights that may be 
used for combining tests in series. 16 refs—C. V 
Riche. 
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128. Goodman, Leo A. Simple statistical meth- 


ods for scalogram analysis. /sychometrika, 1959, 
24, 29-43.—Approximate, large-sample, statistical 
methods are developed for testing whether coefficients 
of reproducibility, of homogeneity, and of consistency 
differ significantly from chance expectation under the 
null hypothesis that all items are statistically inde 
pendent. Similar methods are also developed for 
estimating the variance of coefficients of reproduci 
bility in non-null cases where the items have some 
fixed degree of dependence. These estimates can be 
used to test the deviation of an observed coefficient 
from any a priori value and to obtain confidence in 
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items. 15 reis.—A. Lubin. 
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131. Haggard, Ernest A., Chapman, Jean P., 
Isaacs, Kenneth S., & Dickman, Kern W. Intra- 
class correlation vs. factor analytic techniques for 
determining groupe of profiles. Bull, 
56, tS—5 
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133. Hanania, Mary I. A generalization of the 
Bush-Mosteller model with some fn oreblon tests. 
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134. Hodges, J. L., Jr. (U. California) Fitting 
the logistic by maximum likelihood. Liometrics, 
1958, 14, 453-461.—A technique to simplify the work 
of fitting a logistic response curve to quantal data by 
maximum likelihood. This transfer method yields 
estimates of the accuracy with which a graph may be 
read.—R. L. McCornack 
Howard, M. (University Coll.,; London) 
The conversion of scores to a uniform s¢ale. Brit. 

tl tol., 1958( Nov), 11, 199-207.—“The 

for rescaling nates and test 

ores was derived from the 3 basic assumptions used 
by G alton an 1 Pearson when deducing their formulae 
€ col but it makes no 
ferences in reliability and validity. 


135. 
esti! 


elation coefficient allow 
How 
, the various modifications since suggested appeat 
o rest on highly speculative arguments, and the im 
provements so obtained S¢ ldom large enough to 
significant. On the actua 
tests and estimates of ave rage val lidity, 
issessments of the predictive 
jal formula hav 
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if 
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be statistically 
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poses ol the education 
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Kastenbaum, Marvin A., & Lamphiear, 
Donald E. Calculation of chi-square to test the 
no three-factor interaction hypothesis. 
1959, 15, 107 


136. 


Biometrics 

115.—The hypothesis of no 3-factor in 

the general 3-way contingency table in 

solution of 1) (s-1) (t-l1) simultaneous 

» equations in as many unknowns. A tech 

monstrated which, while practical for a 

lesk calculator, is particularly well suited for moder: 
high-speed computers.—R. L. McCornack. 

137. Kausler, Donald H., & Trapp, E. Philip. 
Methodological considerations in the construct 
validation of drive-oriented scales. /’sychol. Bull., 
1959, 56, 152-157.—"Experimental studies directed 
at establishing the construct validity of D-oriented 

such as the Taylor MAS, are beset with theo 
retical and methodological problems that make it di 
ficult to interpret their results. . . . As a partia 
answer to these problems, the writers contend that 
studies employing verbal tasks should require a prior 
demonstration of comparability of the 
treme groups identified by D scale performance. Thi 
need is dictated by the emphasis placed on the inter 
action reomanicey D level and intratask competition in 

iporary D theory.” Performance ot hi 
low D groups should be compared with grou 
resenting clearly defined experimentally induced m« 
tivational states who would serve as a baseline for 
determining the construct validity of a D-oriented 
scale. 26 refs. —W. J. Meyer. 

138. Kerlinger, Fred N., & Kaya, Esin. (New 
York U.) The construction and factor analytic 
validation of scales to measure attitudes toward 
education. liduc. psyc hol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 13 
29.—An attempt should be made to identify the fac 
tors behind the attitudes being measured before con 
structing and administering attitude scales. The Q 
sort used in this study to identify 2 attitudinal 
which can be used to differentiate progres 
sivism and traditionalism in education. 20 items were 

porated into 2 items loaded with 
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\ and B factors were randomized in the 2 scales. 
Nearly 600 persons responded to the 2 scales, and 
the intercorrelations of the responses were computed 
and then factor analyzed. ‘The factors extracted from 
the factor analysis agreed closely with the 2 identitied 
by the Q sort, suggesting that Q methodology may be 
a more economical way of determining factors than 
the usual type of factor analysis (R methodology ).— 
1’. Coleman. 


PY « 

139. Kruskal, William H. (LU. 
dinal measures of association. /. 
Iss., 1958( Dec), 53, 814-861.—"Ordinarily invari 
ant, rank, for bivariate 
populations are discussed, with emphasis on the prob 
abalistic and operational interpretations of their popu 
lation values Lhe measures considered at 
length are the quadrant measure, Kendall’s tau, and 
Spearman's lationships between these meas 
connections between these 
measures ¢ lor 
d 
imple 
ical development 
outlined.” 93 
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140. Kubala, A. L. Preliminary analysis and 
validation of criteria of adaptability to military 
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Force 
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adaptability indicated the m 
criterion 
dict estimates of 
refs.—L. Diller. 

141. Lawshe, C. H., & Schucker, R. E. (1’urdue 
UL.) The relative efficiency of four test weighting 
methods in multiple prediction. duc. psychol. 
1959, 19, 103-114.—‘The predictive ef- 
ficiency of four test weighting methods was investi 
: function of average predictor inter-cor- 
relation and primary sample Efficiency was 
evaluated in terms of per cent correct predictions 
against a pass-fail standard in independent holdout 
groups.” Differences among the 4 methods were not 
significant suggesting that elaborate differential 
weighting methods for multiple group prediction are 
not warranted.—I?’. Coleman. 


142. Levitan, S., Goldfarb, J.. & Jacobs, A. 
(U. Southern California) The relationship be- 
tween an actuarial and a clinical analysis of MMPI 
profiles. Psychol. Newslir.,, NYU, 1959, 10, 293- 
298.—The data tend to confirm the hypothesis of a 
high relationship between ratings of overall adjust- 
ment based on inspection of the MMPI profile and 
a simple clerical count of standard deviations around 
the mean of the clinical scales of the MMPI.—M. S. 
Vaysner. 


143. Leytham, G. W. H. 
1, Brit. Psychol. Soc., 
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1959, 37, 14-17.—Having 
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34: 139-148 
i 
reviewed briefly the use of statistical method in ana- 
lyzing literature, the author shows how literary ma- 
terial can usefully be incorporated into courses on 
elementary statistics.—/’. ’. C. Castle. 

144. Loehlin, John C. (U. California) The in- 
fluence of different activities on the apparent 
length of time. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(4, 
Whole No. 474), 27 p.—105 college students were 
required to make estimates of the apparent duration 
ot 16 2-minute activities as a basis for the determina- 
tion of the different kinds of influence exercised by 
contents of time interval upon the apparent duration 
of the intervals. Factor analysis was made of time 
estimates made under a variety of conditions. “The 
main variables contributing to the apparent length 
of the time intervals appeared to be: (1) interest vs. 
boredom; (2) filled vs. empty intervals (attention 
to time?); (3) repetition of an activity; and (4) 
activity vs. passivity.’—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

145. Lord, Frederic M. Statistical inferences 
about true scores. Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 1-17.— 
lhe usual assumptions, of independent normally-dis- 
tributed errors of measurement and a linear relation 
between observed score and true score, are not used. 
Instead the matrix-sampling model, which assumes 
that the test is a sample of dichotomous items drawn 
it random from an indefinitely large pool of such 
items, is applied to drive formulas for unbiased sam 
estimations of raw and central moments of the 
juency distribution of true \ method 

tor obtaining a general polynomial function of 

rved score which will be a 
t the 


ple 


scores, 


1s 


iret 
given 
least squire esti 
16 reis.—A. Lubin. 

146. Lyerly, Samuel B. 
gation of Human Ecology ) 
the Kuder-Richardson. 
1959, 19, 73-75.—Proof is adduced that the Kuder 
Richardson Formula 21 (K-R 21) and the Pear- 
sonian r have different scales. Therefore, an appro- 
significance test needed with K-R 21. A 
test is derived from the binomial index of dispersion 
ind a table of values is presented.—IlW’. Coleman. 


147. McCornack, R. L. An evaluation of two 
methods of cross-validation. /’sychol. Rep., 1959, 
5, 127-130.—"*A comparison of the classical method 
of cross-validation and the double cross-validation 
method was made using independent samples of 496 
and 75 male social workers. Keys were developed by 
Strong’s method and scores compared with his Men- 
In-General norms. The double cross-validation 
method failed to produce test scoring keys of higher 
validity despite increased labor, but the two validity 
estimates produced by this method tended to be better 
than the single estimate provided by the classical 
method. The higher estimate of the former two 
tended to be the better estimate.”—C. H. Ammons. 


148. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Job-knowledge scoring keys by item versus con- 
figural analysis for assessing levels of mechanical 
experience. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 661- 
680.—Configural-type scoring keys were developed 
as well as item-analytic keys for job knowledge tests 
for mechanics. Validity comparisons favored the 
configural approach only when the criterion categories 
were relatively large. It was concluded that “multi 
prototype analysis is a promising method for 
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149. Mayo, S. T. (Loyola U., Chicago) A com- 
puting routine for chi-square without expected 
frequencies in a two-way contingency table. Psy- 
chol. Newslir., NYU, 1959, 10, 286—288.—A short 
ut computing routine for calculating chi-square with- 
out expected frequencies is ae and illustrated with 
al example.—M. 5. Mayzner. 


P. F., & Clarke, W. V. Test- 

Psy- 
1959, 5, 27-—30.—" Studies based on five 
mples were made of the test-retest re- 
protile shapes yielded 
i (AVA), a person- 
assessment instrument tor taduatrial use. The 
between test administrations was typi- 
son-type correlations between 
subsequent tests [or in- 
averaged, 
interprotile inter- 
retest reliability coethcients These 
V und to be .77 for AVA Result- 
ant profiles, .75 for AVA Column One profiles, and 
72 tor AVA Column Two proiiles. findings 
show that the AVA produces highly stable profiles on 
retesting.”—C. H. Ammons. 


Merz, Ferdinand. Uber die soziale De- 
termination von “Eigenschaften.” [On the social 
determination of “characteristics.”| Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1958, 5, 293-309.—A factor analysis of 
reciprocal personality judgments based on a set of 

idjectives showed that such a list can be re 

’ lescriptive factors. 

language do not 
yw all situations, 
ular situations 
ing. 

Metfessel, Newton S., & Sax, Gilbert. (U. 
Southern California) Systematic biases in the key- 
ing of correct responses on certain standardized 
tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 787-790.— 
\ tabulation of the distribution of correct response 
ilternatives of 20 widely used tests and test batteries 
indicated a definite tendency to place the correct re- 
sponse in the center response distribution. On 
rue-false tests, the “true” position was used much 

[he implications of this bias by 
discussed.—W. Coleman. 


153. Milton, G. A. (U A factor ana- 
lytic study of child-rearing behaviors. Child De- 
1958(Sep), 29, 381-392.—44 parental be- 

which have relevance for cur- 

mality development. data 

with 379 suburban 
lildren aged 5-6 years. 
analysis and at least 5 

as stable dimensions relevant 

Comparison with the re- 
investigators.—B. W. 
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154. Moscovici, Serge, & Vibert-Durain, Gene- 
vieve. Analyse non-paramétrique des échelles. 
Nonparametric analysis of the scales.| Psychol. 
Franc., 1958( Jan), 3, 27-34.—A nonparametric 
method and example are given and related to informa- 
tion theory.—C. J. Adkins. 

155. Muldoon, John F., & Ray, Oakley S. (VA 
Hosp., Pittsburgh) A comparison of pattern simi- 
larity as measured PA six statistical a and 
eleven clinicians. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
775-781.—Nineteen 5-point patterns based on the 
Guilford-Zimmerman ‘Temperament Schedule were 
compared with a standard by 6 statistical techniques 
(mean, rho, Cattell’s P, Osgood’s D, Meehls’ index, 
and duMas’s r,,). ‘The patterns were also judged by 
11 clinicians to determine “by factor analysis the 
relationship of these statistical measures to each 
other and to the more intuitive process of the clini- 
cians. Results indicate that the clinicians in this 
study used shape predominantly, and scatter and ele- 
vation to a much smaller degree DuMas’s r,, was the 
statistical technique which most clearly approximated 
the clinicians’ comparisons.”—I!’. Coleman. 

Nunnally, Jum, & Husak, T. R. (U. Illi 
nois ) a clarity”: One standard for fac- 
tored tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 761- 
“A method is described for testing the semantic 
clarity of multi-factor tests—the extent to which test- 
users can correctly apply factor interpretations to 
item content. The method entails the matching by 
test-users of items and the factors on which they are 
scored.” An illustrative study was done with 3 multi 
factor personality inventories with the results show- 
ing significant differences ‘among persons of different 
| training and among the tests.” 


767.- 


levels of psychologica 
W. Coleman. 

Patterson, H. D., & Ducas, H. L. Extra- 
period change-over designs. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 
rag 9 ‘This paper deals with extra-period de 
signs obtained by ——— the treatment pattern of 
ng last period of any design in a general class of 
basic change-over designs. The basic designs are 
derived from Latin incomplete Latin 
squares and satisfy certain conditions of balance which 
estimation of direct and first residual 
constriction, and 


are discussed.—R. L. Mc- 


squares or 


facilitate the 
effects.” Che 
analysis of these « 
Cornack, 

158. Perry, N. C. A revised tabulation for ob- 
taining significant values for point biserial cor- 
relation. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 607-608.—“A table 
of ry»; for degrees of freedom ranging from 24 to 
1000 is presented and explained.”—C. H. Ammons. 

159. Perry, N. C. Note concerning some em- 
pirical results on sampling from skewed popula- 
tions. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 161.—“The principal 
object of this note is to state the availability [from 
the ADI] for research purposes of empirical dis- 
tributions of w =f (p’), for pairs (N, p) for sample 
sizes N = 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 20, and 50 and p = 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 30. The function w employed is defined 
by the equation p’=[w(N —1)]/[N(1—w)] and 
the distribution of w is tabulated at intervals of .01.” 

C. H. Ammons. 


160. Pilliner, A. E. G. (U. 
rescaling of teachers’ estimates. 


efficiencies, uses, 


le signs 


The 


statist. 


Edinburgh ) 
Brit. J. 
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Psychol., 1958( Nov), 11, 191-197.—“Four methods 
of rescaling are described, and their advantages and 
disadvantages for different types of problems are dis- 
cussed in detail. Each method has been applied to 
data obtained from a complete age-group of over 900 
children. So far as they go, the results clearly show 
that for general purposes the method based on the 
‘orthogonal mean square regression line’ [i.e., on the 
principal axis] of the distribution, which is in fact 
the method in general use, is the most efficient.”— 
H. P. Kelley. 

161. Quandt, Richard E. (I’rinceton U.) The 
estimation of the parameters of a linear regression 
system obeying two separate regimes. /. Amer. 
Statist Ass., 1958(Dec), 53, 873-880.—An attempt 
to derive a method of estimating the position of a 
single switching point for a linear regression system 
obeying two regimes. . . . the switching point can be 
estimated most effectively by examining the appro- 
priate likelihood function, but the procedure depends 
upon the knowledge that there is at most one switch- 
ing point. (In case of more than one switching point 
the exact number of switches must be assumed to be 
known.) A likelihood ratio test and a small sample 
test based on the F distribution are proposed for test- 
ing the hypothesis that no switch occurred against 
the single alternative of one switch. The power of 
the tests depends upon the magnitude of the switch. 
The procedure was illustrated in terms of a sampling 
experiment in which the true switching point was 
correctly estimated.”—C. V’. Riche. 

162. Raine, Walter J., & Hills, John R. Meas- 
uring intra-individual variability within one test- 
ing. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 264-266.— 
“... correlations . . . indicate that the effect of test- 
retest variability can be duplicated to a large extent 
within the context of one administration, and that 
with more items of the ‘equivalent’ type a satisfactory 
reliable measure of this effect can be obtained with- 
out resorting to several administrations.”—G. H. 
Frank. 

163. Ramachandran, K. V. (Demographic Train- 
ing & Research Center, Bombay) On the student- 
ized smallest chi-square. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
1958( Dec), 53, 868-872.—“Defining the studentized 
smallest chi-square v with parameters t, m, k, as the 
ratio of m times the smallest of k independent chi- 
square variates with t (degrees of freedom), each to 
t times another independent chi-square variate with 
m d.f, the lower 5% point of v are tabulated for dif- 
ferent values of t, m, and k. Some possible applica- 
tions of v are also indicated.”—C. V. Riche. 

164. Rapoport, Anatol. Critiques of game 
theory. Behav. Sci., 1959, 4, 49-66.—“The theory of 
games has initiated a new mathematical approach to 
behavioral science based on conceptualizations en- 
tirely absent in ‘classical’ applied mathematics. In 
the wake of the first formulation of the theory came 
a proliferation of new avenues of attack on age-old 
problems involving situations of interest conflict, co- 
operation, bargaining, and power play. The liveliness 
of the subject is attested by the vigor of controversy 
about its very foundations.”—J. Arbit. 

165. Riker, William H. A test of the adequacy 
of the power index. Rehav. Sci., 1959, 4, 120-131. 
—The validity of the a priori power index developed 
by Shapley out of study of the value of n-person 


34: 161-170 


games has as yet not been demonstrated. The present 
paper presents a development of the index, its ra- 
tionale, and a test of one asumption employing the 
voting record of the French National Assembly, 
1953-54. The results appear to be ambiguous rela- 
tive to the hypothesis tested.—J. Arbit. 

166. Sagi, Phillip C. A statistical test for the 
significance of a coefficient of reproducibility. 
Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 19-27.—An exact formula 
for the distribution of Guttman’s Coefficient of Repro- 
ducibility is given for 4 dichotomous items under the 
null hypothesis that the items are statistically inde- 
pendent of one another. “While it is possible to de- 
velop similar formulas for K (> 4) items, it is not 
practical to do so.” However, if errors of reproduci- 
bility are counted in a slightly different manner than 
in the Guttman system, a general exact formula for 
K items can be written immediately. Exact sam- 
pling distributions are worked out for some arbitrary 
sample frequencies and item difficulties to show how 
an observed coefficient of reproducibility may be tested 
to see if it is larger than one would expect on the 
basis of the null hypothesis of independence. An ex- 
ample is given of the drastic change in the sampling 
distribution if “purification” (eliminating items which 
contribute the greatest number of errors) has been 
used.—A. Lubin 

167. Scheier, I. H. All’s well that ends well: 
A comment on research strategy. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 609-610.—“A reply to each of Eysenck’s 
criticisms [see 33: 5738, 5745] of our use of factor 
analysis is presented.”—C. H. Ammons. 

168. Schutz, Richard E. (Arizona State Coll.) 
Factorial validity of the Holzingér-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
873-875.—Substantiating evidence for the factorial 
purity of the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
was obtained from centroid factor analysis of the 
intercorrelation matrix for 2562 tenth grade students. 
Tables are presented showing the centroid and ro- 
tated factor matrices, the transformation matrix, and 
the cosine angles among factors.—W. Coleman. 

169. Schutz, William C. Some implications of 
the logical calculus for empirical classes for social 
science methodology. Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 69- 
87.—Kaplan and Schott have developed a calculus 
for empirical classes (CEC). It differs from the cal- 
culus of sets in that the degree of membership in a 
class is indicated by a real number between zero and 
unity. The CEC operations of class product, class in- 
clusion, class sum, class contrary, and class differ- 
ence are defined and explained. When the member- 
ship indicator function is dichotomous (zero or 
unity), then the CEC becomes identical with the cal- 
culus of sets. It is shown that if the indicator weights 
are thought of as probabilities, then the cumulative 
Guttman scale is an interpretation of the CEC. This 
leads to a suggested alternative for the basic assump- 
tion of local independence in latent structure analy- 
sis; the local scale assumption, i.e, the items form a 
perfect cumulative scale for the members of each 
latent class —A. Lubin. 

170. Sheps, Mindel C. (Harvard U. Medical 
School) An examination of some methods of 
comparing several rates or proportions. Biomet- 
rics, 1959, 15, 87-97.—Quantitative comparisons of 
relative frequencies are often made by calculating the 
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171. Sperber, Zanwil. The Test Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire: Scoring norms for a non-college popu- 
lation. J/ !., 1959, 58, 129-131. 
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173. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. Graphical presen- 
tation of data in the framework of the theory of 
signal detectability. /. Acoust c. Amer., 1959 
31, 243-244.—"This | is Wri liscuss the 
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Webster, Harold. (U. California) A 
forced-choice figure preference test based on _ 
torial design. Edu ol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 


| ’ " ; fa 72 cperim | ign, 


EXT 

log: 
Weinstein, Abbott S. (Ne York State 
) Mental Hygiene) Alternative definitions 
of ie serial ace coefficient in short auto- 
regressive sequences. J. Amer tatist. Ass., 1958 
ve 53, RR] R92 “Vari US 
| l efficient are 
short time 


ime ntal cer 


wion 
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fected less by changes detinition of the .. . co 
ethicient than by changes in the basic methods of 
estimation. However, two definitions are shown to 
be dependent on the size of the correction for the 
mean and are rejected. The circular definition is seen 
o be inappropriate in short series not circularly re 
lated. A new definition of the serial correlation co 
ethcient is introduced and its efficacy is illustrated.” 
28 rets.—C. V. Riche. 

177. Welch, B. L.  (U 
small sample theory. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
(Dec), 53, 777-788.—A paper written on the occa 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
“Student's” distribution, discussing the influence on 
the development of statistics of Gosset’s papers on the 
probable error of the mean and of the lation co 
efficient ( V’. Riche 

Wendt, H. W. On photometric analog 
computers for statistical purposes. Percept. mot 
Skills, 1959, 9, 45-46.—“A brief proposal for 
systems to facilitate standard 
lined.”—C. H. Ammons 


Wesman, Alexander G._ (Psychological 

Corp., N. Y.) Comparability vs. equivalence of 
test scores. Jest serv. Bull., 1, No. 53, 1-4 

‘““Two scores are comparable if they 

in the 

relevant to 

lamental to equivalence.” Equivalent tests 

the same psychological or educational at 

ibutes and may be substituted as in the case of al 

Illustrations are given as to the use 
equivalent tests—W. Coleman 
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180. Wherry, Robert J. Hierarchical factor so- 
lutions without rotation. Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 
$5-51.—A technique is presented for securing a 


hierarchical factor solution which starts with apply 
no the 


n multiple group method to the observed cor 
atrix to obtain the usual cluster sums and 
Then the multiple group method is 
until the final cluster matrix has 
\ hierarchial set of factors is obtained fror 
these clusters by assuming that if overlap is removed 
from clusters, the remaining specifics will 
le structure automatically.—A. Lubin. 


Whitcomb, Milton A. (Air Force Person 
& Training Research Center) The IBM answer 
sheet as a major source of variance on highly 
speeded tests. Educ. psychol. Mecasmt., 1958, 18, 
757-759.—4 highly speeded brief tests were given to 
One pair involved clock 
the other pair entailed paired numbers, w 
h pair using a 12-choice IBM 
enificantly higher r’s were obtained between the 
IBM answer sheets than for anv other 
suggesting in this instance an “answer 
ing” va ’. Coleman 
182. White, Robert F., & Graca, Joseph G. 
(Iowa State Coll.) Multinomially grouped re- 
sponse times for the quantal response bioassay. 
Biometrics, 1958, 14, 462-488.—“A method is pri 
sented for analyzing quantal (all-or-nothing 
ponse data in which the response times have 
‘multinomially’ grouped into intervals by the a that 
each individual has been observed only at several pr¢ 
1 times, rather than continuously.” Deri a 
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tions are given in an appendix and an example com- 
puted.—R. L. McCornack. 


183. Williams, Joseph Robert. (U. Illinois) 
The definition and measurement of conflict in 
terms of P-Technique: A test of validity. Disser- 

tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2660—2661.—Abstract. 


184. Willingham, Warren W. Estimating the 
reliability of mutual peer nominations. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958( Oct), Proj. No. NM 
16 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 19. ii, 6 p.—The problem of 
main diagonal in mutual peer nominations in 
reference to internal consistency most appropri 
tely ved by correcting the degrees of freedom 
Computational formulae are presented for intra 
reliability coefficients.—/. Shatin. 

185. Willingham, Warren W. A note on the 
comparative validity of two rating forms. ['S.V 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958( Oct No 
NM 16 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 18. ii, first 
form required the rating of one ratee 
all aits involved. The second re 
[ trait at a tir 
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Wittenborn, J. R. Rutgers U Some 
“mae on confounded correlations %; oe 
schach scores. J. consult. Psy 1959, 23, 
The author presents a ebuttal to criticism 
tor sniletie studies of Rorschach 

34: 125). The author lx 
responses in the us scoring 
determines R, the total productivity score, 
not delimit the number 
category. R should not be 
ird variable since R nerated by the 
ver of responses in the variou 
rhe relationship between any vy score 
and R is a part-whole relationship.—4. 4. Kramish 


188. Woodworth, Donald G., & MacKinnon, 
Donald W. (U. California) The use of trait rat- 
ings in an assessment of 100 air force captains. 
SAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-64. vi, 

As part of a project for developing office: 
ment techniques, 30 rating dimensions were used 
10 raters to record their psychological evaluations 
100 captains. A cluster analysis these ratings 
vielded 3 reliable cluster Analyses indic: 
that the 3 cluster scores could be defined as measuring 
general effective intelligence, sara soundness and 
assessability, and effective leadership.—. |”. Hamil 
fon. 
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REFERENCE WoRKS 


189. Obzor zarubezhnoi literatury po 
psikhologii, postupivshei v nauchnye biblioteki 
Moskvy vo vtorom polugodii 1957 g. [Survey oi 
foreign literature in psychology, received in the 
entific libraries of Moscow in the second half of the 
1957.| Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 171-183.— 
Since present attempts to keep track of the literature 

psychology published in foreign countries and re 
eived in the Soviet Union are not satisfactory, the 
journal proposes to publish from time to time lists 
and surveys of such literature for the benefit in 
readers. The present survey an anno- 
list of recently acquired holdings in psychology, 

in certain Moscow ientific li- 


SCl 


year 


of 
ere sted is 
ated 
ly catalogued 

I. D. London 

190. Obzor zarubezhnoi literatury po 
psikhologii, postupivshei v nauchnye biblioteki 
Moskvy v pervom polugodii 1958 g. {Survey 
foreign literature in psychology, received in the 
entific libraries of Moscow for the first half of 1958. 

i P sikhol., 1958, 4(6), 179-191 90 books on 
wv from abroad are listed the most im- 

of the recent acquisitions of 5 institutional 
Moscow. . D. London 
haiti R. B. & Ammons, C. H. Motor 
skills bibliography : XXIV. ele ag mot. Skills 
1958, 8, 315-318.—(see 2152) . H. Amm 

192. Burton, Perwdag reel State Hosp.) 
A selected bibliography on the technique of psy- 
choanalysis and individual psychotherapy: 1952- 
57. Agnew, ay Agnews State Hospital, 1959. 
57 p. $ H. B. English 

193. Hill, A. v. The heat production of muscle 
and nerve: 1848-1914. Annu. ys Physiol., 1959, 
21, 1-18.—57-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

194. Kardashev, V. V. tater literatury po 
psikhologii, opublikovannoi v 1957 g. [Index of 
psycholog literature, published in 1957. Vop. 
Psikhol. 4(3), 168-177.—Literature psy 

issued in 1957, is listed, exclusive of pub 
lications in popular and methods journals. The areas 
covered are theoretical psychology, history of psy- 
y, and general psychology, the latter including 
“physiological bases of psychology, sensation, per- 
ception, attention, imagination, feelings, thought, 
speech, habits, activity, will, and personality.”—/. D 
Londo 

195. Kardashev, V. V. Ukazatel’ literatury po 
psikhologii, opublikovannoi v 1957 [Index of 
chological literature, published in 1957 V op. 
Psikh ol., 1958, 4(4), 168-180.—The second half (see 
34: 194) of the index of psychological literature, pub- 
ished in the Soviet Union in 1957, provided. 
“Several pedagogical works, directly relating to psy- 
ical questions,” are also included. The index, 
vhich continues the list published in the preceding 
issue of the journal, includes the following general 
topics: “child and pedagogical psychology, problems 
in the psychology of work and sport, pathopsychology 
and defectology, and the teaching of psychology.” 
I. D. London. 

196. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labora- 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cogni- 
tive processes: XXV. Learning. Psychol. Newsltr., 
VYU', 1959, 10, 243-262.—495 refs —M. S. Maysner. 
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197. Pleskii, G. M. Literatura po psikhologii v 
sovetskoi bibliograficheskoi periodike. Litera- 
ture on psychology in Soviet bibliographical periodi- 
— V op. Psikhol., 1958, 4 >)» "163 165.—Soviet 
bibliographical sources for information on Soviet and 
foreign psychological lite1 detailed —/. D 
London. 

198. Schein, Jerome D. (U. Wisconsin) Note 
on a bibliographical resource for studies of after- 
images. J. consult. 1959, 23, 137-138.- 
Abstract. 

199. Scher, Allen M. Heart. Annu. Rev. Physiol. 
1959, 21, 211-238.—335-item bibliog. —M. J. W ayner. 

200. Staats, Joan. Behaviour studies on inbred 
mice: A_ selected ee Anim. Behav. 
1958, 6, 77 84.—A_ 196-item sraphy by year 
and author of havior studies in which strains of 

ice are designated. —W. J. Coppock 

201. Whitney, E. Arthur. (U. Per 
School of Medicine) Mental Selcloney: 1958. 
Amer. J. ment. De 1959, 63, 769-774.—A review 
of research for the year 1958 on mental 
18-item bibliog. 
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202, ———_—_-. Khronika nauchnykh sobytii za 
period 1954-1957 ¢ [Chronicle of scientific events 
for the 1‘ 154-57 peri od J p Psikl 1 58. 4(3) 
151-160. 7 t 
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ndon. 
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205. Soveshchanie po fiziologii truda 
v Institute truda Gosudarstvennogo komiteta 
Soveta ministrov SSSR po Vagrenen truda i zara- 
botnoi platy. vsiology of 
work in the Institute of bor, a he the USSR 
Council of Ministers’ State Committee on Questions 


of Work am ilar » V ikhol. 1958. 4( 4), 
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189.—In June 1958 a conference was held in Moscow 
to consider the basis for determining length of rest 
periods on the assembly line. The necessity for close 
ollaboration of psychologists and physiologists in 
attacking various research problems within the con- 
text of actual working conditions was pointed out. 
A list of titles of papers read is provided along with 
an indication of research results.—/. D. London. 

206. ——. Proceedings of the 15th Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, Brussels, 1957. 
Acta Psychol., 1959, 15, 658 p.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

207. Anderson, Harold H. (Ed.) (Michigan 
State U.) Creativity and its cultivation. New 
York: Harpers, 1959. xiii, 293 p. $5.00.—Papers 
presented at interdisciplinary symposia on creativity. 


‘The purposes of these Symposia are to define and 


refine the concepts of creativity from a variety of ap- 
I - to suggest crite 
ess of ativity as se 
, 
! 


yroache ‘ia for recognizing the proc- 
en in the biological, social, and 
ticipants were H. Ander- 
Dow, H. Evens E. a J. P. Guil- 
R. Hilgard, H. D. Passwell, A. H. Maslow, 
Mead, A. Murray, C. R. Rogers, E. 
and G. D. Stoddard. The editor con- 
an overview.—R, L. Mooney. 
208. Baev, B. F. Nauchnaia sessiia Instituta 
psikhologii Ministerstva prosveshcheniia USSR. 
Scientific of the Institute of Psychology of 
the Ukrainian Ministry of Education.] Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1958, 4(3), 181-187.—Papers, read at meetings 
C I ed by the Ukrainian Ministry of Education’s in 
f psychology and pedagogy in Kiev (Jan. 
. 3, 1958), are summarized. Hope is expressed 
1at the level of research will improve as there still 
xist “defects related to planning of research, their 
methodology, analysis of experimental material, [and] 
demonstrability of results claimed.”—J. D. London. 


209. Bass, Allan D. (Ed.) Evolution of nervous 
control from primitive organisms to man. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, 1959. vii, 231 p. $5.75.—Papers 
presented at the 1956 Symposium of the Medical Sci- 
Section of the AAAS. The impact of the 
evolutionary process upon the brain is portrayed in 
chapters on “Evolution of the Conduction in the 
Nervous System,” “Chemistry of the Brain,” “Com- 
parative Neurophysiology,” “Neurohumoral Agents 
as a Mechanism of Nervous Integrations,” ‘“Psy- 
choanalysis and Human Behavior,” and “Current 
Evidence Concerning Chemical Inducers.”—L. W. 
Cozan. 

210. Bellak, Leopold. Creativity: Some random 
notes to a systematic consideration. J. proj. Tech., 
1958, 22, 363-380.—In his Presidential Address to the 
Society for Projective Techniques, the writer dis 
cusses the product of creativity, the creative process, 
the creative personality, the creative experience, the 
role-playing of the creative person, and the relation 
of psychotherapy to creativity. The approach is 
largely in terms of psychoanalytic ego psychology. 
36 refs.—A. R. Jensen. 

211. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) An ap- 
plication of information theory to a problem in 
multiple prediction. Psychol Newsltr., NYU , 1959, 
10, 148-150.—“‘The general impression from this 
study was that the application of information theory 


naeal pone . Pa 
son, A. B. 
ford, E. 
W. Sinnot, 
tributes 
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to prediction problems looks promising, but that the 
statistics for using this approach have yet to be de- 
veloped.”—M, S. Mayzner. 

212. Bowers, Margaretta K. (Ed.) 
tory lectures in medical hypnosis. New York: In- 
stitute for Research in Hypnosis, 1958. vi, 89 p. 
$2.50.—Lectures presented at the 1957 workshop of 
the Society for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. 
Areas of hypnosis covered: its relationship to the be- 
havioral sciences, medicine and surgery, trance in- 
duction, regulation of pain and symptoms, anesthesia, 
dentistry, hypnotic relationships, termination, the 
physiological state, and the history of the field. Con- 
tributors are: M. V. Kline, B. B. Raginsky, J. G. 
Watkins, H. B. Crasilneck, W. S. Kroger, H. W. 
Marcus, M. K. Bowers, G. W. Williams, H. Guze, 
and J. Conn.—H. M. Cohen. 


213. Bromiley, Reg B. (Toronto, Canada) 
Seventeenth annual meeting of the Canadian Psy- 
chological Association. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 794.—R. H. Waters. 


214. Bruner, Jerome S. The cognitive conse- 
quences of early sensory deprivation. Psychosom. 
Med., 1959, 21, 89-95.—This “special article’ was 
presented in June 1958 at a symposium on sensory 
deprivation as sponsored by the Othe of Naval Re- 
search and Harvard Medical School. It reviews the 
results of the past decade’s “turbulent growth in the 
field of perception” by reference to advances made 
in physics, neurophysiology, and psychology. “In 
conclusion, then, | have suggested that early sensory 
deprivation prevents the formation of adequate 
models and strategies for dealing with the environ- 
ment and that later sensory deprivation in normal 
adults disrupts the vital evaluation process by which 
one constantly monitors and corrects the models and 
strategies one has learned to employ in dealing with 
the environment.” 17 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 

215. Cronbach, Lee J. Les deux disciplines de 
la psychologie scientifique. |The two disciplines 
of scientific psychology.} Rev. Psychol. appl., 1958, 
8, 159-187.—French translation from American Psy 
chologist (see 33: 2450).—W. W. Wattenberg. 

216. Feifel, Herman. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Symposium on rela- 
tionships between religion and mental health: In- 
troductory remarks. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 
565-566.—‘*We are witnessing a conspicuous change 
in the climate between religion and science in recent 
years.” In psychology this has been evidenced in 


Introduc- 


seminars on religion and psychiatry, work shops on 
pastoral care and psychotherapy, grants to universi- 
ties for developing mental health curricula for theo- 
logical students, creation of an Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health, and the establishing of an APA 


committee to study relationships between religion 
and mental health. “The hitherto existing chasm 
between religion and psychology is somewhat unusual 
because both concern themselves with human 
nature and behavior.” ‘This symposium spotlights: 
expanding links between psychology and religion, 
religious experience and psychological conflict, the 
nature of religious controls, and moral issues in psy- 
chotherapy.—S. J. Lachman. 


217. Gur’ianov, E. V., Menchinskaia, N. A., & 
Shevarev, P. A. XIII Mezhdunarodnyi kongress 


34: 212-222 


prikladnoi psikhologii. [Thirteenth International 
Congress of Applied Psychology.}| Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(4), 156-162.—Summaries are provided of 
papers read at the Ihirteenth International Congress 
of Applied Psychology held in Rome in April 1958. 
Strong exception to the capitalist “method of tests” 
is registered.—/. D. London, 

218. IAkobson, P. M. O nekotorykh nauchnoi 
raboty v Institute psikhologii APN RSFSR za 
1957 g. |On some results of the scientific activity in 
the Institute of Psychology of the Russian Republic 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences for 1957.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 178-181.—A report of the re 
search, undertaken by the Institute of Psychology 
in 1957, was presented at a conference called in Janu- 
ary 1958. Papers, representative of work being pur- 
sued, were read. ‘hese are summarized.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

219. Ivanov, P. I. Nauchnaia konferentsiia po 
voprosam pedagogiki i psikhologii Uzbekskoi SSR. 
[Scientific conference on problems of pedagogy and 
psychology in the Uzbeck Socialist Soviet Republic. ] 
V op. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 192-194.—-Papers on peda- 
gogy and psychology read at a meeting held in 
lashkent in the early summer of 1958 are summar- 
ized.—/. D. London. 

220. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U.) Symposium 
on relationships between religion and mental 
health: Discussion. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 
576-577.—“‘To prepare to serve the personal needs of 
those who come to the pastor, psychology and clinical 
training have come into the curriculum of theological 
education. ... It may be noted . . . that the deeper the 
psychotherapy the more like a religious conversion it 
becomes.” Ostow finds that the most effective psy- 
chclogical controls in animal and human behavior 
“are exactly those which religion has developed with 
conspicuous success.” Goodwin Watson notes that 
amoral therapy is a contradiction in terms, for every 
personal choice is a moral one. “Mental health is 
everybody’s business. Every profession and every 
discipline of knowledge is responsible to give from its 
wisdom to the cause of healthy living on this planet. 
l’sychology and psychiatry are making notable con- 
tributions. Religion and ethics too are disciplines 
needed on this frontier. From the ultimate concern 
of ethical religion we may ask faithful devotion to the 
human quest for wholeness.”—.S. J. Lachman. 

221. Judd, Deane B. (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington 25, D. C.) Some color demon- 
strations I have shown. /. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
49, 322-328.—‘“‘The Ives Medal Address consisted 
mostly of demonstrations of phenomena of color per- 
ception. The following demonstrations were. at- 
tempted: blue arcs of the retina, Maxwell’s spot shown 
with Miles filter (macular pigment as an entoptic phe- 
nomenon), attributes of color perception (Desert 
Island experiment with Priest charts), color percep- 
tion of protanopes and deuteranopes, metamerism 
(Stearns textiles, Granville grays), chromatic adapta- 
tion (simultaneous and successive contrast), and color 
rendition of light sources (object-color perception 
as the projection of the after-image of the background 
onto the object).”—F. Ratliff. 

222. Katz, Daniel. Organizational effectiveness 
and change: An evaluation of SPSSI by members 
and former members. J. soc. Issues, 1958, Suppl. 
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228. Nepveu, A. Congrés Mondial de l’Orien- 
tation Professionnelle, Bruxelles, 17-26 juillet 
1958. | World Vocational Guidance Congress, Brus 
sels, July 17-26, 1958.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 287-297. 
World Congress of the International Voca 
tional Association considered topics devoted to prob 
lems of preparation and status of guidance person 
nel; counseling methods, techniques, and aids; tech 
nological change; specific use of counselors in food 
industries ; relationships between education and coun 
scling in elementary, secondary, higher institutions, 
ind art schools; counseling of women; counseling in 
rural areas; counseling of the retarded. Brief sum- 

ft the discussion of each of these topics are 
here was general agreement on the 
cooperation between school and industry.—F. M. 
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229. @stlyngen, Emil. Collaboration in the 
Scandinavian Psychology Association in the past 
10 years. Nord Psykol., 1957, 9, 241-245.—The 
organization, meetings, publications, accomplishments, 
| needs of the SPA are reviewed. 1. Jacobsen. 

Preobrazhenskaia, N. S., & Rabinovich, M. 
IA. Konferentsiia po voprosam struktury i funk- 
tsii retikuliarnoi formatsii mozga v sisteme ana- 
lizatora. |Conference on problems of the structure 

l m of the reticular formation of the brain 

stem of the analyzers.| Zh. Nevropat. Psi 

1958, $8(12), 1512-1516.—Summaries oi 

| at a meeting on the structure and func 

ticular formation called by the Institute 
are provided along with comments by 

he general opinion expressed was that, 

the attempt of foreign 

on the basis of recent electrophysiological data, 
ticular formation as an activating and domiat 
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brain.” I, D. London. 
President’s Committee on Traffic Safety. 
Conference on traffic behavior research, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, February 24-28, 1958. Behav. Sci 
1958, 3, 347-355.—A discussion and summary oi 
needed research in the following areas: a systems 
approach to traffic flow and driver behavior; the 
behavior; and the con- 
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automobile, its use, and regulation.—/. 
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232. Pshenichnov, V. V. Organizatsiia Ural’- 
skogo otdeleniia Obshchestva psikhologov. [Or 
ganization of the Ural Division of the Society of 
Pyschologists.| Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 186-188.— 
Summaries are provided of papers read at the first 
meeting of the Ural Division of the Society of Psy 
hologists held in Perm’ in April 1958.—/. D. Lon 
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Reuchlin, M. Une Conférence Interna- 
tonal sur l’Orientation des Eleves vers les Dif- 
férentes Sections de l’enseignement du Second 
Degré. |An International Conference on the Guid- 
ance of Pupils toward the Various Forms of Second- 
ary Education.| BIJNOP, 1958, 14, 308-325.—Rep- 
resentatives of 16 European countries reported on 
problems in planning for secondary education in their 
respective countries. rhe reports included discus- 
sion of “common core” programs tor all pupils ver- 
sus the more specialized curricula. M. Douglass. 

234. Richardson, Stephen A. (Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children, NYC) Planning a re- 
search or demonstration project. J. Kehabili 
1959, 25, 10-13.—Orientation in planning research 
or demonstration projects is supplied. he tormula 
tion of the problem, the procedures involved in its 
pursuit, and the ultimate design and accomplishment 
of the investigation are outlined. Suggestions are 
made regarding the environment in which to pursue 
research and the sources of financial support.—. A. 
yé idenfeld. 

235. Rudik, P. A. Vtoros Vsesoiuznoe sove- 
schchanie po psikhologii sporta. [Second All- 
Union Conference on the Psychology of Sport.| 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 175-181.—A_ confer- 
ence on the psychology of sport took June 
1958 in Moscow. psych ologi- 
cal problems of teaching physical exercise and athleti 
training psychological characteristics of various 
forms of sport and athletic competition, psychological 
problems of volitional preparation of sportsmen, and 
problems of teaching psychology in institutes of physi 
al culture. papers are 

I. D. London. 

Russell, Roger W. (American 
\ss.) Sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological ao Amer. J. Psycho 
1958, 71, 791-793. ° H. Waters. 


237. Schlosberg, panes (Brown U.) The 
psychological laboratory of Brown University. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 768 Walter 
>. Hunter Laboratory of Psychology is described in 
terms of floor plans and facilities —R. H. Waters. 


238. Sokolov, M. V. V Obshchestve psikholo- 
gov. [In the Society of Psychologists.| / op. Psi- 
khol., 1958, 4(2), 187-190.—The present organiza 
tional state and plans of the Society of ’sychologists, 
affiliated with the Russian Republic Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, are discussed along with the 
present and planned activities of the activated di- 
visions and subdivisions of the society. The 
cow division of the society is the largest, having 300 
members of all types. The Leningrad division fol- 
lows with a membership of near 100.—/. D. London. 


239. Tolingerova, D. Chekhoslovatskoe sove- 
schchanie po voprosam primeneniia psikhologii na 
praktike. [Czechoslovakian Conference on Prob- 
lems of Applying Psychology in Practice.| lop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 146-149.—Summaries are given 
of papers on the application of psychology in “peda- 
gogical practice, industry, and health,” read at the 
November 1957 meeting of Czechoslovakian psy- 
chologists.—/. D. London. 

240. Trumbull, Richard. 
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Mos- 


(Ed.) (ONR, Wash- 
Second symposium on physio- 


233-249 


logical psychology. ONR res. Rep., 1958, ACR-30 
253 p.—23 separate papers are included, ranging from 
basic studies of the nervous system, through receptive, 
perceptive, and response processes to complex proc- 
esses and organizations, ; Maag. 

241. Vernon, Magdalen D. (VU. 
perimental psychology in Britain. 
chol. Soc., 1959, 38, 1-13.—In her Presidential Ad- 
dress to the 1959 Annual Conference of the British 
Psychological Society, the author takes stock of the 
present state ot experimental psychology in Great 
Britain. 27 refs.—l. Ff. C. Castle. 

242. Webb, Wilse B. (U. Florida)  Fiftieth 
annual meeting of the Southern Society for Phi- 
losophy and Psychology. Amer. J. P’sychol., 1958, 
71, 793-794.—R. H. Waters 

243. Wilson, P. H. St. J. 
Symposium on training. 
132.,—Some curt 
and 


re discussed. The 


Reading) Ex- 
Bull. Brit. Psy- 
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Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 125- 
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History & BroGRApPiiy 


——. Ivan Antonovich Ariamov. !’op. 
1959, 5(1), 189-190.—A summary is given 
of the tes can hed and pedagogic: al contributions o1 
I. A. Ariamov, who died in October 1958. He is 
noted for his work in child and adolescent psy 


I. D. London, 


] 


chology.- 


245. Anan’ev, B.G. O razvitii psikhologicheskoi 
nauki v nekotorykh stranakh IUzhnoi Ameriki. 


[On the 
eral 
1959, 


development of psychological science in sev- 
countries of South America.}| Vop. Pstkhol 
5(1), 157-165.—A survey is presented of the 
of contemporary psychology in Chile, Uruguay, 
and Brazil along with descriptions of representative 
work various institutions.—/. D. London. 

246. Bartlett, F. C. (U. C 
Herbert Sidney Langfeld: 1879-1958. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 616-619.—Obituary. 

247. Beach, Frank A. Clark Leonard Hull: 
May 24, 1884-May 10, 1952. Biogr. Mem. Nat. 
Acad. Sct., 1959, 33, 125-141.—Biographical memoir 
with portrait. 78-item bibliog.—A. Sprow. 

248. Berne, E. (Mount Zion Hosp., San F: 
Group therapy abroad. /nt. /. 
Psychother., 1958( Oct), 8, 466-469.—A_ well 
ganized program of group therapy requires a pre 
liminary program of education of the general public 
and of the psychiatric profession. “. . . the number of 
therapy groups in the United States must be of the 
order of one thousand, there are probably not many 
more than a hundred groups in the whole rest of the 
non-Communist world. The situation in the Soviet 
Chinese sphere still remains to be explored.” D 
Raylesberg. 

249. Biriukov, D. A., & Vediaev, F. P. K 40- 
letiiu izdaniia Fiziologicheskogo zuhurnala SSSR 
im. I. M. Sechenova. [On the 40th anniversary of 
publication of the Schenovy Physiological Journal of 


State 


gland) 
Amer. J. 


ambridge, En 


cisco) 





34: 250-267 
the USSR.] Fiziol Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(11), 1009 
1016.—A historical account is provided of the found- 
ing and growth of the Sechenov Physiological Jour- 
nal, whose founders ’avlov.—/. D. Lon- 
don, 


one OI! was | 

Boring, Edwin G. Lewis Madison Ter- 
man: January 15, 1877—December 21, 1956. Biogr. 
Mem. Acad. Sci., 1959, 33, 414—461.—Bio- 
graphical memoir with 253-item bibliog. 

ys Sprow. 

Cesio, Fidias R. 
Freud. [Sigmund Freud’s 
anal., Buenos Aires, 1958 

A biographic review of Freud swith = attempt to 
ibe his pers ty . Knobs 

». Chebysheva, V. V. Oo paren ciate 
v Finliandii. On the work of psychologists in Fin- 
land.| Vop. 1958, 4(3), 135-138.—An ac- 
count of contemporary psychology in Finland is pro 
vided along with of research being pursued 

of its organization.—/. D. London 

Costello, C. G. Psychiatry and psychology 
in “Sas skatchewan. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 
37, 27-30.—A tion of current | hiatric and 
= ologica in the prov Saskatche 
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256. Eiseley, Loren C. Charles Darwin, Ed- 
ward Blyth, and the theory of natural selection. 
Proc. Am er. S0Cc., 195 J 103, 94 158.- De scribes 
the contribut of Edward Blyth (1810-1873) to 
in 3 papers in the Magazine of 
1835-1837 (20 pages). It re- 
papers (36 pages) and 
1875 (8 pages). Blyth 
used the principle of natural selection to explain the 
not their ion. His 
away trom older ideas toward 
Darwin and Wallace and thus 
ientific thought.—E. G. 
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257 L. L. Thurston: 
118.—Obituary. 
Elkin, D.G. K stoletiiu so dnia rozhdeniia 
[On the 100th anniversary of N. N. 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, §(1), 185- 
re provide papers on N. N. 
read at a meeting 
I, D. London. 
259. Glanz, Yosef. Alfred Adler. Hahinukh, 
1957-58, 30, 241-253 system ion of 
Adler’s ideas on tl casion of the twentieth an 
niversary I between psy- 
chanalysis is especially 
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260. Gottlieb, David. A bibliography and bib- 

liographic review of food and food habit research. 
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USA Qm., Food Container Inst. res. Rep., 1958, No. 
1. 115 p.—Research on food habits and attitudes over 
the last critically reviewed. ‘The bibli 
ography includes titles under the categories: general 
(41), speculative and theoretical (68), methodology 
(29), normative nutrition survey (243), cultural pat 
tet of food consumption (306), food tastes and 
preferences (56), military tastes and ayer 
(53), food and physiological functioning (142), food 
and personality (135), induced changes in food bh abits 
(8).—D. R. Peryam. 
Hebb, D. O. 
Lashley: 1890-1958. 
142-150.— Obituary. 
262. Hunt, Raymond G. Socio-cultural factors 
in mental disorder. Behav, Sci., 1959, 4, 96-106. 
‘In an effort to shed some light on the part played by 
social and cultural factors in mental this 
author appraises the current status of research be 
tween socio-cultural variables and mental disorder 
by summarizing and evaluating recent empirical stud 
ies of these relationships. Consideration is given to 
demographic, ecological, cross-cultural, social strati 
cation, and social mobility studies well as to 
social factors and psychiatric treatment.” 32 refs. 
J. Arbit. 
263. LAroslavtseva, 
Kupalov: 
Pett 


20 years is 


ns 


(McGill U.) Karl Spencer 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 


disorder, 


as 


O. P. Pétr Stepanovich 
K semidesiatiletiiu so dnia rozhdeniia. 

Stepanovich Kupalov: On his seventieth birth 
day. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 781- 
785.—On the occasion his seventieth birthday, a 
historical account is given of the theoretical and ex- 
yerimental work of P. S. Kupalov, “a close student of 
I. P. Pavlov and his direct follower.”—/. D. London. 

Lebovici, S. (Paris, France) Group psy- 
chotherapy in France. /nt. J. group Psychother., 
1958( Oct), 8, 471-472.—Most therapists who do 
group psychotherapy in France have a psychoanalytic 
orientation. Some psychotherapists who are not 
psychoanalytically oriented are beginning to employ 
psychodrama as suggested by Moreno. There is 
yet no French group psychotherapy association.—D. 
Raylesberg. 

265. Leontjew, A. N., & Luriia, A. R. (Lomo- 
nossow U.) Die psychologischen Anschauungen 
L. S. Wygotski’s. [The psychological views of L. 
S. Wygotski.] Z. Psychol., 1958, 162, 165-205.- 
Wygotski, said to typify the development of psy- 
chology in the Soviet Union, avoided pure psycho- 
logical theory and tried to ally scientific psychology 
with everyday life and the Marxist philosophy.— 
K. M. Newman 

266. Luriia, A. R. Zametki o psikhologii v 
Rumynii. [Remarks on psychology in Roumania.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 168-174.—The author 
describes the present development of psychology in 
Roumania and summarizes the various investigations 
being conducted at different psychological centers 
which have been recently published—I. D. London. 

267. Mintz, Alexander. (City Coll, NYC) Fur- 
ther developments in psychology in the U.S.S.R. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 455-487.—This sequel 
to last year’s review (see 32: 3463) is based for the 
most part on material which became available after 
completion of bibliographic work for the earlier re- 
view. It reviews a new textbook, proceedings of the 
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rhird Conference on Psychology and other scientific 
conferences, books on the psychology of sports, on 
psychotherapy, on psychological diagnosis and person- 
ality differences, etc., and a few papers chosen be- 
cause of features in them which have not been noted 
previously in Soviet psychology. 84-item bibliog.— 
ye SB Sprow. 

268. Pubols, Benjamin H., Jr. (U. Miami) Jan 
Swammerdam and the history of reflex action. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 131-135.—An outline of 
Swammerdam’s experimental and conceptual con- 
tributions suggests that he “might well be considered 
the most important figure in the seventeenth century 
history of the study of reflex action.”—R. H. Waters. 


269. Razran, Gregory. Soviet psychology and 
psychophysiology. Behav. Sci., 1959, 4, 35-48.— 
(see 33: 9398)—J. Arbit. 

270. Riesen, Austin H. (U. Chicago) 
Wieghorst Nissen: 1901-1958. 
1958, 71, 795-798.—Obituary. 


271. Rogovin, M. S. O razvitii i sovremennom 
sostoianii rabot po psikhologii v Indii. [On the 
development and contemporary state of work in psy- 
chology in India.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 162- 
171.—As a prelude to a more detailed consideration 
of psychology in India, to be subsequently published, 
the author discusses “generalizing and survey pub- 
lications on ancient Indian psychology,” “general sur- 
veys of the state of contemporary Indian psychology,” 
“official [governmental and nongovernmental re- 
search| establishments, instructional institutions, and 
societies in India, dealing with psychological prob- 
lems,” and “periodical publications.”"—/. D. London. 

272. Rogovin, M. S. O razvitii i sovremennom 
sostoianii raboty po psikhologii v Indii. [On the 
development and contemporary state of activity in 
psychology in India.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 
139-146.—The chief subjects of psychological re- 
search in India are reviewed and the contributions 
and present work of individual psychologists listed.— 


I. D. London. 


Henry 
Amer. J. Psychol., 


273. Runes, Dagobert D. Pictorial history of 


philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. x, 406 p. $15.00.—Included are pictures and 
brief accounts of many persons who figure in the 
history of psychology.—H. B. English. 


274. Shu, P. Razvitie psikhologii v Kitae. [De- 
velopment of psychology in China.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(6), 166-168.—An account of the contem- 
porary state of psychology in China and its prospects 
is provided along with a short history of its past.— 


I. D. London. 


275. Smith, Mapheus. (United States Office in 
Education) The trend toward multiple authorship 
in psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 596—- 
599.—“‘The data selected for study were taken from 
the annual program announcements of the APA as 
published in the American Psychologist from its be- 
ginning date. Excluded from analysis were presiden- 
tial addresses, papers invited or requested from in- 
dividuals, symposia, and film presentations.” 2 fig- 
ures are presented: one shows the percentage of 
papers by single and multiple authors, 1946-1957; 
the other represents mean authors per paper, 1946—- 
1957. The first of these reveals an increasing trend 
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in the percentage of papers by 2 and 3 authors, and 
a decreasing trend in the percentage of papers by one 
author; the second discloses a trend toward an in- 
creasing mean number of authors per paper. A table 
indicating trends in multiple authorship is also pre- 
sented. If present reasoning is correct, the trend to- 
ward multiple authorship in psychology thus far ex- 
hibited will not be reversed in the immediate future. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


276. Spanjaard, J. (Haarlem, Holland) News 
from the Netherlands. /nt. J. group Psychother., 
1958(Oct), 8, 473.—The Dutch Society of Group 
Psychotherapy was founded on March 20, 1958. 
There are now 42 full members and 20 “special” 
members. The first scientific meeting was held May 
16, 1958.—D. Raylesberg. 

277. Teplov, B. M. Osnovynye idei v psikholo- 
gicheskikh trudakh N. N. Lange. [Chief ideas in 
the psychological works of N. N. Lange.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 44-65.—“N. N. Lange (1858- 
1921), a historic figure in the psychology of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, strove to develop psychology as 
an objective science which treats mentality as a ‘real 
process of life’ indispensable for the biological de- 
velopment of animals and social development of man.” 
According to Lange motor components are present in 
all mental processes. His theory of voluntary motion 
and voluntary attention was essentially materialist in 
that he felt that the theoretical treatment of ‘internal 
menal acts” should be “secondary in relation to ex- 
ternal motor acts.” Lange was an advocate of ex- 
periment in psychology and by his own experiments 
in the field of attention and perception demonstrated 
its importance for the theoretical development of psy- 
chology.—/. D. London. 

278. Tomashevskii, T. O nekotorykh trudnos- 
tiakh v razcitii pol’skoi psikhologii i o rabotakh 
pol’slikh psikhologov. [On several difficulties in the 
development of Polish psychology and on the work 
of Polish psychologists.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 
149-155.—An account of the current situation, as it 
affects the development of psychology as a theoretical 
and applied science in Poland, is provided along with 
an account of some of the research published or 
undertaken.—/. D. London. 

279. Woodworth, Robert S. Josiah Royce: 
November 20, 1855-September 14, 1916. Biogr. 
Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1959, 33, 381-396.—Bio- 
graphical memoir with portrait. 54-item bibliog.— 
A, Sprow. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


280. Amado Lévy-Valensi, Eliane. L’incidence 
psychanalytic et le probléme de la connaissance. 
[Psychoanalysis and the problem of knowledge.] 
Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 83-110.—The empirical ob- 
servations of psychoanalysis are of value for under- 
standing the stages through which perceptual aware- 
ness realizes increasing freedom from the defensive 
distortions that represent the negative side of in- 
fantile cognition. Thus a capacity for objective in- 
tuition develops as a kind of reality that is comple- 
mentary to the now more clearly independent reality 
of the world of objects. It is this “subjectality” that 
the perceptive analyst as well as the artist uses with 
such activity and accuracy.—E. W. Eng. 
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281. Arnold, Magda B. (Loyola U.) Psychol- has its roots in the need to give and receive love. and 
ogy and the image of man. Kelig. Educ., 1959, 54, the cooperation of the family is essential if religious 
30-36 as presented by Freud, education is to be effective. Fantasy is important in 
Adle ing, neobehaviorism, oldstein, Maslow, and the early development of religious concepts, and crea 
Gasson are reviews t *. In general, psychologi tive religious possibilities can result from suffering 
cal re inadequate because they are mad G. K. Morlan. 

! rat, the machine, and the in 286. Cleland, Charles C., & Peck, Robert F. 
is the index of his Austin State School, Tex.) Psychological de- 
rect one's values terminants of tenure in institutional personnel. 
~ such an Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 876-888.—This study 
san S ‘an tion lat concerns itself with “the psycho-social ecology of on¢ 
K. Morlas particular occupation—the attendant in a state school 
_ Becker, Russell J. (Glenview Community for mental defectives. The approach was character 

Il Links between psychology and re- ized by a comparative study of two sample groups 
tg Amer. Psychologist, 1958 13, 566-568.—Psy elected on the basis of tenure. Although based upon 
hology has been related t igior mportant mall samples, the striking differences between the 

taking tl lat 1 of 1 us life z groups at the level of personality suggest that such an 
| for empirical 1 lat | approach might provide leads for further study. Four 
hypotheses were tested. A difference between Stayers 

ers On a measure of authoritarianism was 

heyond the .01 level of probability—th« 

considered more authoritarian than the 

group. A second hypothesis was upheld by 

graphical and sentence completion data supporting 

rediction that the stayers would reflect a. higher 

incidence of rural background and would manifest a 

preference for the rural way life. \ predicted 

difference in attitudes toward parents was apparent in 

the interview and sentence completion data with the 

rs maintaining a positive and accepting view to 

parental standards and authority. The leavers 

‘re decidedly more critical and often overtly hostile 

im] i ipeut toward parental standards and authority. Significant 

S. J. Lachman personality differen were also noted between the 

83. Bendig, A.W. (U. Pittsburel Kuder dif- groups.” 17-item bibliog.—lI’. M. Staudt. 
ferences between honors and pass majors in psy- 287. Collier, M. J., & Preston, R. H. The un- 
chology. educ, Res., 1959, 52, 199-202.—80 psy dergraduate major in psychology. Psychol. Rep 


divided inte 2 sample rouy 1958, 4, 699-702 his paper reported and discussed 


who graduated with hor the academic programs subject matter interests, and 
d witl f vocational plans « 37 psychology majors at Louisi 
ana State U. in the year 1957-1958. Plans were de- 
/ for continuing the study. Preliminary find 
reported in hope that they will stimulate 
idies in other universities with different 

ns and regional influences.—C. H. Ammons 
288. Cook, Stuart W. (New York U.) The 
psychologist of the future: Scientist, professional, 

or both. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 635-644 
l issue in psychology is the “relation be 
ence and its applications.” As the goal 
ining, the present explicit model of the 
— oe > , the combination scientist-professional 
284 Berntsen, Karen. Consideration of pro- 3 alternative conceptions are con 
fessional ethics. Nord. / Sgt BP , 131-136 idered: (a) to train psychologists exclusively as sci 
e question 1s ught uy to what should be in ts: (b) exclusively as professionals; (c) to 
rain two brands, one for scientific work only, the 
er for professional work only.” Each proposal is 
-onsidered. Criteria proposed “lead me to prefer out 
models for training psychologists to any of 
alternatives available.” Major topic headings 
the scientist-professional conception of the psy 
S \ologist in practice, alternative conceptions of the 
sen psychologist, re-examination of the scientist-profes- 
85 Clark, Walter ia atiain: (Hartford Semi sional model, training the scientist-professional, the 
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Foundation, Conn The psychology of re- psychologist of the future —S. J. Lachman. 
ligion and the understanding of man in = 289. Deutsch, Cynthia P. (Goldwater Memorial 
education. Felig 1959, 54, 18-23.—Religion Hosp., N. Y.) After legislation: What price psy- 
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chology? Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 645-652.— 
Che paper evaluates legislation regarding psychology 
and the social and professional implications of such 
legislation with particular reference to the New 
York state law.—S. J. Lachman. 

290. Dobrynin, N. F. O kurse psikhologii v 
pedagogicheskom institute. [On the course in psy- 
chology in the pedagogical institute.]| Vop. Psikhol. 
1958, 4(2), 131-139.—The author details and justifies 
the course in psychology as developed and given in 
the Potemkin Moscow Municipal Pedagogical Insti- 
tute.—/. D. London. 


291. en Cc. B. A glance into the future. 
Bull, . Int. Psychol. Appl., 1958, 7, 26-45.—There 
ire several areas in which both basic and applied psy 
chological needed Included among the 
more important are: (a) studies on in 
dividual differences, the measurement of aptitudes 
and performance, and rehabilitation of physical, men- 

and moral ities; (b) “The adaptation of 

SiC ul environment to human needs and limita 

learn ing in sitt lations where there i 

l obiect or 

. . the soci 

laboratory : hologi Wi 

in the ni zation 

abilities, in the structure of perament, 
| 


attitudes. he applied psychologist 


research is 
mental 


funda 


disabil 


i “ae 

Knowledge 
, 

living 


teaching people 
problems ot 
‘9 
ture 
and in th e 
MaS1S OT will be 
concerned with wa f measuring and 
ilar individuals.” fundamental concern 
must be with predicting avior.—C. J. 


Adkins. 


292. Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York) 
Social science and social progress. / L um. Rel it., 
1958, 6, 69-77.—The principal thesis of this paper is 
that t entation of social scientific pelle. ee 
for the ) directly de 
1 scientist manifests his 
communicating the et 
ial thera 


more assessing 
tic 


future beh 


, 
he implen 
ogress is 


promotion of social I 
4 


how well the soci 


pe ndent on 
influence in direct ways in 
ficacy of social scientific knowledge to socia 
pists, social policy-makers, and the general public 
Psychologically, the social scientist might best cha 
attitudes toward social knowledge by 
applying such knowledge successfully in his pet 
and community life in such roles as those of family 
man, neighbor, church member, and citizen. It is 
also suggested that he reconstruct his tradi- 
tional teacher, author, public speaker, and 
consultant in such a way that he will be a cour 
champion of democratic social action based on social 
scientific knowledge Much laid on his 
maintenance of objectivity in the face of threats from 
various biased pressure groups. Finally, if social sci- 
ence knowledg a significant instrument 
for the implementation of democratic social progress, 
the social scientist must demonstrate in all his 
the efficacy of the social scientific method by himself 
being objective and scientific._—VA. 
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293. Gulliksen, Harold. Mathematical solutions 
for psychological problems. Amer. Scient., 1959, 
47, 178-201.—The value of the mathematico-deductive 
approach to various psychological problems is shown 
and in particular, the very general applicability of 2 
techniques: the usefulness of matrix algebra for ex- 
pressing a large number of psychological theories and 
comparing the theory (observation equations) with 
data, and the generality of multidimensional scaling as 
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an approach to a variety of psychological problems.— 
VW. C. Benton. 

294. Hansen, Finn. (U. Munchen) The con- 
duct of psycho-therapy in West Germany and im- 
pressions of training in the psychosomatic section. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 142-144.—A_ Scandinavian 
student describes the training which takes place in 
special institutions in West Germany in analytical 
psychotherapy. These institutions are in Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Munchen, Gottingen, and 
Bremen. ‘There are 2 institutions in Berlin, one being 
operated by the German Society of IPV, a private in 
stitution with training prescribed by the German So 
ciety for Psychotherapy. As a leader of institu- 
tions, we find here medical students, taught by uni- 
professors, lecturers, and psychotherapists. 
[raining is given in psychology of personality, 
neurology 


vereity 
VeTstil 


Vari 
ous courses, general psychology, psycho 
theory, dream interpretation, physiology 
(internship), morals, etc. Special attention 
clinical consideration. ‘lhe hosoma 
consists of 3 parts, namely, diagnostics, 

and therapy. There are various short 
courses also, such as authogenous 
ete rhe outlook, far as results 


somatic 
practice 
is given to psyc 
tic section 
research, 
therapy hypnosis, 
are con 
to be very mising since training 1S 


appropriate Jacobsen. 


Hardesty, Frank, & Silverberg, Jacob. 
Lynchburg Training School & Hosp.) Classifica- 
tions and salaries of psychologists in state mental 
hospital systems. imer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 
+71-476.—A _ tour-and-a-half page table summarizes 
b classifications psychologists in the 
tate mental hospital systems of 42 data 
acquired by means of a 3-page questionnaire 
lirected to the various mental hospital authorities. 
‘Aithough within state vary, in 
I hat the psychologist continues to find 
public service administra 

defined as one in which psychodiagnostic 
nary.” Noteworthy, 

which 


and salaries ot 
States. lhe 
were 
functions systems 
his facet of 
skills 
“was the ex 
active involvement of the psychologist 
anticipated in the treatment 
and teaching of other institutional 

“specified that candidates for their 
just possess an ABEPP diploma, 
rability for such... . 


however, 
also process, re- 
person nel.’ 
top le vel 
and two 
lwenty- 
enhancement of salary 
residential perquisites.” 
table State, job title, 
ent, professional experience, 
residential perquisites.—S. J. 


positions n 
more expressed the des 
ive... States evidenced 
1 the form of mainten: 
Major headings in the 
educational require! 
annual salary, and 
Lachman, 

296. Hotopf, W. H. N. Bias in psychology: 
Institutional sources. rit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 321- 
340.—A discussion of 3 sources of bias in psychol 
method, internal org inization and development 
of the field, and the rel between the group 
and the wider community. The author points out that 
many of these aspects of inescapable and 
that the best one can hope to do is to increase one’s 
awareness of them in order rol them.—FR. M. 
Frumkin, 

297. Hotopf, W. H. N. Bias in psychology: Its 
effects and their correction. Brit. J. Sociol., 1959, 
10, 16—-37.—A second in a series of articles (see 34: 
296) on operating in psychology, this one 
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dealing with the large scale effects of such biases on 
the development of psychology and on psychology’s 
contribution to society as a whole—R. M. Frumkin. 

298. Inglis, Sidney A., Jr. Perceptions of the 
role of the school psychologist. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1959, 10, +l1—By means of a questionnaire the 
opinions what hers and administrators (325) 
und school psychologists (and psychometrists) (15) 
n Sacramento County were obtained regarding the 
appropriate the psychological personnel. 
participation in case conferences, 


. €ditc, 
36 


ol teac 


roles of 
Most agreed upon: 
administration of intelligence tests, and responsibility 
for placement of pupils in special classes. Also agreed 
upon, but with less consistency: engaging actively in 
rent problems (on school time), act- 
in-service training of te: and coor- 
ool agencies to help school with 
ns. Areas of greatest disagreement: 
with serious problems (less ex- 
1 personnel), helping in 


research 
ing in tl 


‘ 
dinating 


er1ious 
doing psychoth 
pectation by the hological 
urriculum construction Magy os higher), par- 
ticipating in formation of district policies (psycholo- 
gists higher), and helping teachers with personal 
problems (psychologists higher).—7. E. Newland. 
299. Johnson, Paul E. Psychology of religion. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingte Press, 1959. 304 p. 
$5.00.—A revised and tion (see 20: 862) 
of a 1945 publication with new chapters on various 
soamiatnniin of religion current to-day and on the 
of religious vocation. Other topics: the re- 
ligious experience religious growth, conversion, 
prayer and worship, psychology of belief, 
religious beh religion and mental health, the 
religious community. The psychology religion is 
reviewed historically. 4 contemporary theories of 
in in a psychorel context are surveyed in- 
cluding Freud and Boisen, Jung, Allport, and Moreno 
170 refs—H. E. Younkman. 
Kolscar, Shelomo. (Governmental Hosp., 
Hapsikhiater vehapsikholog haklini ket- 
sevet. Psychiatrist and clinical psychologist a 
team.| Dap. refuiyim, 1957, 16, 146-152 oopera- 
tion between psychiatrist and clinical psychologist is 
possible, in spite interpersonal tensions, different 
training, and methods of rk and general scientific 
and philosophical approach. They work on the same 
material, and +h other within the frame- 
work of the lly in diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Engli ich summari H. Ormian. 
301. Kouretas, D. De Freud a Hippocrate. 
Of Freud l Franc. P sych- 

1958 A comparison of outstand- 
lities reveals similarities between 
.. he who would heal men 
must first know them.” Rubin-Rabson. 

Lyle, Edwin. (Greenville ( An ex- 
ploration in the teaching of critical thinking in 
general agmeng J. educ. Res., 52, 129- 
133 * questior explored The classroom 

re related to changes in critical thinking 

ibilities in students. In the experimental group, psy- 
assignments made in oe form 
than assignment The 
student-centered met In 
icher-centered method was 
uls mostly of the lec- 
No significant difference be- 
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tween the 2 classes were found in the amount of 
change from the average pretest to posttest scores on 
the “A Test of Critical Thinking, Form G.” Students 
of high academic aptitude showed greater improve 
ment in critical thinking ability as well as subject- 
matter achievement when exposed to the experimental 
method; students of low academic aptitude showed 
greater improvement in the control group.—F. Gold 
smith, 

303. McKeachie, Wilbert J. (U. Michigan) 
Students, groups, and teaching methods. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958, 13, 580-584.—“‘One of the most 
exciting, and frustrating areas of applied research is 
research on college teaching—and particularly on the 
teaching of psychology.” In a research on teaching 
general psychology in authoritarian, democratic, and 
laissez faire group climates, “As compared to dis 
cussion and tutorial methods, the more autocratic 
recitation method proved not only to produce su 
perior performance on the final examination, but also 
to produce greater interest in psychology, as meas- 
ured by the election of advanced courses in 
chology. Furthermore, students liked it better than 
the other methods.” Other researches are discussed 
concerning the type of personality which succeeds in 
group-centered classes, relationships between anxiety 
and test performance, and the effect of meprobamate 
on test once Women students apparently are 
more detrimentally affected by stress situations. “It 
is not surprising that we find that sex is an im 
portant variable, since biological and cultural factors 
interact in differentiating men from women in con 
sistent ways. Like other researchers, we find that 
women are more highly motivated, achieve more 
nearly up to their abilities, and are more greatly 
affected by changes in - classroom situation than 
are men.” 19 refs.—S. J. Lachman. 

304. Madsen, K. B. oo in psy- 
chology. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 1-13.—The au 
thor discusses Niels Bohr’s concept of complemen 
tarity as it applies to physics, and names 4 analyses 
between physics and psychology, namely: subject- 
object relationship, determinism-indeterminism rela- 
tionship, thought-emotion relationship, and _ instinct- 
reason relationship. The author examines these 4 
analyses as they apply to psychology and finds that 
the first 2 general forms do apply, but that the last 
2 special forms do not. Bohr’s attitude toward reduc 
tionism also is discussed. 15 refs —O. /. Jacobsen. 

305. Nielsen, Gerhard. Proposal for reorgani- 
zation of psychology study. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 
138-139.—Suggestions are given for programs 
examinations for psychologists in training, which are 
after 1144 to 2 years—tests in elementary 
laboratory psychology, physiology, neu- 
genetics; after 3 yrs.—tests in develop- 
child psychology, and pedagogy ; 
after 4 yrs.—tests in clinical psychology, educational 
psychology, and industrial psychology; after 5 yrs.- 
tests in psychological tests, social psychology, and 
general psychology. Mention is also made of in 
ternship uirements for professional status.—O. /. 
Jacobsen. 

306. Pir’ov, G. D. O prepodavanii detskoi i 
pedagogicheskoi psikhologii. [On the teaching of 
child and weer psychology.| Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(2), 139-142.—2 courses, child psychology 
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and pedagogical psychology, as given by the depart- 
ment of pedagogy in the University of Sophia are 
detailed as part of an argument on behalf of keeping 
them separate rather than amalgamating them into 
one course.—/. D. London. 

307. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) 
or science? Part II. Pastoral Psychol. 
(93), 19-26.—(see 30: 3811)—A. Eglash. 


308. Rosenthal, R. Note on the fallible E. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 662.—Careful experimentation on 
the influence of E’s behavior on the performance of Ss 
is urged.—C. H. Ammons. 


309. Rosenthal, Robert. (U. North Dakota) 
Training clinical students in personality theory. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 605-606.—In training 
graduate clinical psycholgy students at the University 
of North Dakota, “Using Hall and Lindzey’s Theories 
of Personality as a hasic text, the student studies each 
of the major theorists and is required to write a con- 
fidential personality evaluation of himself within the 
framework of the theory under consideration. 
Aside from making the course more meaningful per- 
sonally, students are found to become more introspec- 
tive and to raise questions about their role in the 
clinical situation without ever having been exposed 
to such notions as counter-transference in any formal 
sense. The positive transfer to the course in projec- 
tive techniques is also noteworthy.” The student 
seems to approach clinical report writing in a more 
mature manner; he recognizes the advantages and 
inadequacies of a variety of personality theories. 
“To us it seems that a course in personality theory 
is one of the most fundamental in the training of 
clinical psychologists and can be enriched by relat- 
ing the formulations of various theorists to the per- 
sonal life of the student.”—S. J. Lachman. 

310. Rudin, S. A. Book reviews: Two typical 
books from American psychologists. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 113-114.—“Reviews of two imaginary books 
in psychology are presented as a satirical comment on 
extreme positions and spineless reviewers.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

311. Saugstad, Per. (U. 
psychological construction. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 
174-182.—The author takes issue with Rommetveit 
(see 33: 56) and states that Rommetveit claims that 
in presenting an appropriate type of research model, 
one meets with superficial treatment of the problem 
of communication, but with the use of a more flexible 
research model, one can obtain partial delimitation 
of model signs which can lead to one of the follow- 
ing types of revision: revision of semantic rules, de- 
limitation of the field of predication, and revision of 
model syntax. Saugstad claims that Rommetveit has 
paid too little attention to the difficulty of empirical 
research in psychology, that his presentation fails to 
consider points of view of other writers, and that it 
tends to oversimplify the complexity of the problems 
involved. 28 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


312. Seashore, Harold. The school psycholo- 
gist and research. Except. Child., 1958, 25, 147-150. 
—In discussing the role of the school psychologist in 
research, the author comments on attitudes toward 
research and general planning and elaborates several 
specific points regarding areas of research, “research 
housekeeping,” and cooperative planning with grad- 
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uate departments of education and psychology.—B. 
Camp. 


313. Sen, Indra. The pursuit of psychology. J. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 459-467.—Psy- 
chology, desiring to be a proper natural science, has 
discarded the soul. Jung, the only important psy- 
chologist to have revived this term, uses it to mean 
the inner, unconscious counterpart of the manifest 
character of personality. In India, however, the na- 
ture of the soul has been recognized from the time 
of the Upanishads at least. “The importance of the 
fact of the soul is altogether foundational for human 
civilization.” If mind is emphasized our civilization 
will be intellectual, “embodying the subtlety and 
power of thought but lacking in unity and harmony. 
If instead, we recognize the unitary soul to be the 
real person in man, then its reconciling vision will 
tend to become our guidance. ... What a difference 
should this vision make to our present-day world.”— 


D. Lebo. 


314. Smith, Gudmund. Is it possible to have 
confidential information in psychology? Nord. 
Psykol., 1956, 8, 127-130.—The qualifications of psy- 
chologists in general are discussed, from the stand- 
point of personality, to keeping the findings of their 
clients confidential. The test results, especially those 
of personality and intelligence may be given to others, 
but in specific cases and to specific people only. Re- 
spect for psychologists is accomplished when the 
“curious arsenal” of test results and questionnaires 
are kept confidential. Mention is also made of family 
history and personal information as confidential rec- 
ords.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


315. Smith, Gudmund. (Lund U.) Modified 
research in psychology. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 81- 
90.—The author discusses the present status of re- 
search in the various fields of psychology, stating that 
some research is accepted and some is not. The 
field is so very large, covering normal individual re- 
actions to extremely abnormal reactions, and, then 
too, the training and interests of research psycholo- 
gists varies greatly, which likewise has a decided in 
fluence on present research. What is needed is en- 
thusiasm and respect for one’s work in research, as 
also the technical knowledge of human reactions, and 
their interpretation. Through manipulative control 
of humans and willingness to accept new and varied 
findings, our field of psychological research will ac- 
quire the respect other professions have and will not 
become quackery, as some individuals still consider 
it to-day.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


316. Spotnitz, Hyman. (NYC) Resistance re- 
inforcement in affect training of analytic group 
psychotherapists. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1958 
(Oct), 8, 395-402.—“‘Ten experienced psychothera- 
pists, in a training group structured in accordance 
with psychoanalytic group process and with the prin- 
ciples of facilitating and joining resistance patterns, 
revealed the anticipated individual and common re- 
sistances to the attainment of their stated goals. The 
common resistances—those patterns engaged in simul- 
taneously—were much more difficult to recognize and 
resolve than were the individual resistances. The 
development of group identity and group feeling, of 
spontaneity and individuality apparently facilitated 
the mobilization of the therapists’ insulative capacity 
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tly in the practice of psychother 
specified. “One of the falsehoods with which 
apists console themselves is that their form 
of tre technical, so they need take no 
stand on moral issues The illusion that our art 
transcends morality has kept us from forthright stud, 
of the ethical and religious disciplines. We 
gists would take a dim view of any experts in phi 
and religion who might hang out a shingle to 
hotherapy. We would deplore their lack 

in our discipline. My thesis that 

1 religions and ethics have a right to tak 

dim view of most psychotherapists.” Th« 

ind contribution of psychotherapy will be 

its practitione add to their g 
“ompetence a broader and deeper realiz ation 
persistent ethic S. J. Lachman 


(See also Abstracts 216, 220, 227, 2252, 2262) 
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323. Adamson, G. T. Circuit training. /rgo 
mics, 1959, 2, 183-186.—The 
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work at each of 9-12 exerc Stations 
eported on 20 college students in an 8-week 
training Se B. T. Jensen 

324. Bass, Allan D. Chemical influences on cell 
division and development. Annu. Rev. Physiol 
1959, 21, 49-68.—141-item bibliog. —M. J. Wayne 

325. Bondurant, Stuart; Blanchard, William G.., 
Clarke, Neville P., & Moore, Franklin. (Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base, O.) Effect of water im- 
mersion on human tolerance to forward and back- 
ward acceleration. /. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 872 
878 tion was maintained during accelera 
tion a system modified from that used by 
I eleration time toler: at 6 to 14 
than twice any previously repcrted 
immersed subjects were able to move 
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Blood clotting: 
Annu, Rev. Physiol 
bibliog.—M. J. IVavyner. 
Roberto; Pose, Serafin 
V., Sica-Blanco, Yamandu; Fielitz, Carlos, & 
Cibils, Luis A. Reproduction. Annu. Rev. Physiol 
1959, 21, 499-546.—641-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner 
Clarke, Neville P., Bondurant, Stuart, & 
Leverett, Sidney D. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Ba ©.) Human tolerance to prolonged for- 
ward and backward acceleration. J/. aviat. Med 
1959, 30, 1-21.—“Using a rate of onset of 0.5 g | 

md, plateaus between 2 and 12 g were maintaine 
ith subjects optimally positioned, until subjective 
ss of a critical faculty occurred. Forward 

seated subject with trunk inclined 25° in 
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tion of the seated subject with trunk and head erect 
limited above 10 g¢ by discomfort of restraint 
and increases of vascular pressure in the legs. Below 
10 g, these same factors along with dispnea defined 
tolerance. Three stage rocket-like profiles of forward 
acceleration, using constant rates of onset calculated 
to give orbital velocity at the termination of the 
third stage, were found tolerable by selected subjects 
at peak accelerations of 8, 10, and 12 g.” 30 refs.— 
J. M. Vanderplas. 

329. Cotes, J. E.. & Meade, F. Physical train- 
ing in relation to the energy expenditure of walk- 
ing and to factors controlling respiration during 
exercise. /-rgonomics, 1959, 2, 195-206.—Ss walked 
on a 3% mile per hour treadmill. Measurements of 
temperature, energy expenditure, and ventilation were 
made under different conditions of oxygen supply. 
Results are presented and discussed with reference to 
prior studies. 24 refs.—B. T. Jensen. 

330. Crossman, E. R. F. W. A theory of the 
acquisition of speed-skill. /rgonomics, 1959, 2, 
153-166.—With the statement that the skills are 
highly specific and that the expert knows the right 

h situation, data are presented to illus 
trate lawful decrease in time for various acts. A 
presented which that a learner 
originally has a repertoire of methods, the probabili 
T wih nge during learning. There 
| mechanisms.—B. T. 
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331. Davenport, Horace W. Digestive system. 
funn. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 183-210. 

VM. J. Wayner. 
Fuhrman, Frederick A. Transport through 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 
21, 19-48.—296-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

333. Giese, Arthur C. Comparative physiology: 
Annual reproductive cycles of marine inverte- 
brates. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 547-576.— 
169-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

334. Guyton, Arthur C. Peripheral circulation. 
Annu, Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 239-270.—403-item 
bibliog. —M. J. Wayner. 

335. Hemingway, Albert. Physiological bases 
of training. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 133-143.—There 
is an optimal speed and manner of movement of each 
of the muscles. Studies have shown that the meta- 
bolic cost of movements reduces with repetition dur- 
ing which time unnecessary motions are eliminated. 
Training programs in weight lifting and running are 
used as examples of how the capability of the body to 
function at higher levels is increased. 22 refs.—B. T. 
Jensen, 

336. Hensel, Herbert. Heat and cold. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 91-116.—337-item bibliog.— 
VW. J. Wayner. 

337. IAroslavtseva, O. P. Vliianie dlitel’nykh 
vozdeistvii pronikaiushchego izlucheniia slaboi in- 
tensivnosti na protekanie uslovnykh i bezuslov- 
nykh refleksov. [The influence of prolonged action 
of penetrating radiation of weak intensity on the 
course of conditioned and unconditioned reflexes. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 665-671.— 
Single dosage (10 r) of overall irradiation of a dog, 
whether applied at short or long intervals or almost 
continuously (with summated dosage of 30 r), pro- 
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—~263 item 
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duces unstable changes both in an elaborated system 
of conditioned reflexes and in the unconditioned re- 
flexes. These changes progressively increase for 
some time after termination of irradiation. Repeated 
irradiation with dosages of 10 r leads to a considerable 
weakening of the inhibitory process, instability of the 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes, and to “ex- 
plosiveness” of the excitatory process. The resultant 
instability of cortical activity on introduction of slight 
modifications in experimental conditions persists for 
a long time after termination of the irradiation.—/. D. 
London. 

338. Khaikina, B. I. Izmeneniia uglevodno- 
fosfornogo obmena v tkani golovnogo mozga i 
pecheni pri narusheniiakh vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti. |Carbohydrate-phosphate metabolism in the 
brain and liver tissues with disturbances of higher 
nervous activity.] Zh. wyssh. nevvn. Deitel’., 1958, 
8( 5), Carbohydrate and phosphate me- 
tabolism I dissociation of carbohydrates, 


766-773. 
(anaerobic 
content of preformed lactic acid, and content and rate 
of P** inclusion in various phosphoric compounds ) 
was studied in white rats in the normal state and 
during disturbances of higher nervous activity, 
brought on by prolonged electroshocking, prolonged 
interruption of sleep, or prolonged interference of re- 
sponse to a positive conditioned stimulus by introduc- 
ing electric shock along the path to alimentary rein- 
In the disturbed state changes took place 

whydrate-phosphate exchange in the cere- 
bral tissue, such as accumulation of preformed lactic 
id, lower content of labile phosphorus compounds 
ATP phosphorus, ADP phosphorus, creatinophos- 
and an increase in inorganic phos- 
| Increasted rate of P** inclusion in ATP, 
ADP, and lipoids was also found to take place. At 
the same time changes were found in the carbohy- 
drate-phosphate metabolism of the liver: drop in 
glycogen-content, accumulation of preformed lactic 
acid, and higher P®? exchangeability in a number of 
phosphoric compounds.—/. D. London. 
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339. Lefton, Robert Eugene. (Washington U.) 
The effects of stress on methylcholanthrene in- 
duced skin cancer in the Swiss albino mouse. /)is- 
sertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3011.—Abstract. 

340. Leicester, Henry M. Recent Russian re- 
search in metabolism and endocrinology. 4nnw. 
Rev. Psysiol., 1959, 21, 475-498.—314-item bibliog.— 
Vv. J. Wayner. 

341. Lukens, F. D. W. The pancreas: Insulin 
and glucagon. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 445- 
174.—266-item bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. 

342. McLean, Franklin C., & Budy, Ann M. 
Connective and supporting tissues: Bone. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 69-90.—184-item bibliog.— 
M. J. Wayner. 

343. Maliugina, L. L., & Obraztsova, G. A. K 
voprosu 0 razvitii zlokachestvennykh opukholei u 
krolikov s razlichnymi tipologicheskimi osoben- 
nostiami nervnoi sistemy. [On the development of 
malignant tumors in rabbits with different typological 
features in the nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervn 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 758-765.—Malignancy, induced 
by smearing the ear with 9.10-dimethyl 2-benzan- 
thracene, was studied in rabbits with different types 
of nervous system. The course of malignancy was 
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found to be the same in most 
tical course of conditioned 
terences amon: 


animals with an iden 
activity. The greatest dif 
ous animals were 
in tumor de velopment of the flat-cell 
Malignancy developed rapidly, resulting quickly 
in 'th e death of rabbits with “equilibrated mobile nerv- 
processes” and of those of the “inhibitory type.” 
A slow and prolonged course of malignant develop 


ment was observed in “excitable inert animals.”—J. 
D. London. 


344. Meier, G. W. Behavioral irradiation ef- 
fects in the developing chick. Psychol. Rep., 1959 
5, 3-9.—"To test certain notions regarding the 
mechanism by which prenatal physiological insults in 
] the development of behavior, meas 
behavior were made of 84 chicks 
f the Indian River ( Of these chicks, 69 had 
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345. Miiller, E. A. Training muscle strength. 
Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 216-222 A muscle is strength 
by contraction beyond its previous maximum 
article different muscle-train- 
equency of contraction, rela 
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346. Nabet, P., Arnould, P., & Wolff, R. La 
gastrectomie totale ches le rat. [Total gastrectomy 
in the rat.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 91-95.- 

chnique ‘or the col plete removal yf the rat’s 
ch is described, along post- 
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. Osborne, Richard H., & DeGeorge, Frances 
(Columbia U.) The nature of inheritance. 
l. Nurs., 1958, 58, 824-826 lhe author shows 
modern genetic concepts of inh ‘ritance explain 
lisease in families, and some modi- 
ible Included 
is not congenital, the meaning 
genetic factors in etiolgy of 
y health problems as a matter of 
concern the indivi family.—S. M. 
imatora. 


348. Payne, Robert B. Effects of ionizing radi- 
ation upon human psychomotor skills. USAF 
S h. A tat. Med Re p l 58, No. 59 29. 9 p.—2 
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effect noted was that the more intense the exposure, 
the more likely it is that performance will be falling 
rather than rising toward the end of the 10-day period 
of measurement.—L. Diller. 

349. Post, Richard H. Biography of human 
genetics. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1958, 10, 482-493. 

-This is the very useful continuation of the quar- 
terly list of references in human genetics, selected 
from the Current List of Medical Literature, formerly 
prepared by Rae Phelps Mericle—S. G. Vandenberg. 

350. Rosvold, H. Enger. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Physiological psychology. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 415-454.—“This re- 
view deals principally with those studies which have 
in some way manipulated the brain in an attempt to 
discover how it is organized to serve behavior.” It 
is arranged under these topics: new books, behavioral 
effects of irradiation, technical developments, electro- 
physiological correlates of behavior, sensory discrimi- 
nation, complex behavior, and emotion and motiva- 
tion. 240-item bibliog —A. J. Sprow. 


Selkurt, Ewald E. Kidney, water and elec- 
trolyte metabolism. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 
117-150.—260-item bibliog. —M. J. Wayner. 


352. Wang, Hsueh-Hwa, & Wang, S. C. Res- 
piration. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 151-182.— 
252-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 


(See also Abstracts 193, 199, 240, 249) 
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353. Albe-Fessard, D., & Gillett, E. Interac- 
tions au niveau du centre médian entre des influx 
d’origine somesthésique et d’origine corticale: Ac- 
tivités unitaires. [Interactions at the level of nu- 
cleus centrum medianum between somesthetic influx 
and influx of cortical origin: Unit activity.] J. 
Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 108-111.—The areas of 
cerebral cortex, stimulation of which evokes activity 
in centrum medianum, are mapped. Occlusion, in- 
hibition, and facilitation between somesthetic and 
cortical stimulation are demonstrated in both anes- 
thetized and curarized cats.—C. J. Smith. 


354. Albe-Fessard, D., Oswaldo-Cruz, E., & 
Rocha-Miranda, C. E. Convergences vers le noyau 
caudé de signaux d’origines corticale et hétéro- 
sensorielle: Etude unitaire de leurs interactions. 
[Convergence on the caudate nucleus of cortical and 
heterosensory signals: A unit study of their inter- 
actions.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 105-108.— 
Ss were 33 cats maintained under chloralose, nem- 
butal, or flaxedil. Somatic sensory, visual, and audi- 
tory stimuli produced evoked responses in the head of 
the caudate nucleus. Stimulation of motor cortex 
also produced responses here, but ablation of motor 
areas did not prevent appearance of potentiais evoked 
by sensory stimulation. Microelectrode records from 
single units demonstrated a convergence upon in- 
dividual cells of information from sensory pathways 
and motor cortex.—C. J. Smith. 

355. Asdourian, David. (U. Illinois) An in- 
vestigation of responses to intracranial stimulation 
and of cortical and subcortical wave forms in the 
albino rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 
3028—3029.—Abstract. 
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356. Barratt, E.S. Relationship of psychomotor 
tests and EEG variables at three developmental 
levels. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 63-66.—‘“To 
(a) explore the possibilities of developing a psy- 
chomotor test battery in the age range 6 to 12 years, 
and to (b) note the relationship of EEG variables 
to psychomotor tests at three developmental levels. 

. 19 7-year-olds, 24 9-year-olds and 26 12-year-olds 
were given a battery of psychomotor tests, achieve- 
ment tests and the complete Wechsler Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale. From 40-min. EEG tracings, 6 Ss, 
with the most clinically normal, and 6 Ss, with the 
most abnormal records, were selected at each age 
level. Intercorrelation of the various scores sug- 
gested: (a) fine psychomotor tests measure behavior 
not ordinarily measured by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests; hence, a battery of psychomotor tests for 
children should be developed to supplement existing 
psychometric tests; (b) theta and alpha rhythms in 
the parieto-occipital area possibly are related to moni- 
toring of both sensory input and motor output. Re- 
lating EEG patterns to measures of perceptual motor 
ability for a specilic age group is possibly more mean- 
ingful than correlating EEG variables with chrono- 
logical age alone.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

357. Beritov, I. S. O roli kory bol’shikh polu- 
sharii v prostranstvennoi orientatsii. [On the role 
of the cerebral cortex in spatial orientation.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(11), 1017-1025.—Results are 
reported of experiments on dogs undergoing a variety 
of cerebral extirpation in order to throw light on the 
“central nervous substratum” which regulates “spatial 
localization of objects in the outer environment and 
the oriented movement [of dogs] to these objects 

. chiefly by means of visual and labyrinthine re- 
ception.” —/. D. London. 

358. Bernhard, Carl Gustaf. Somatic functions 
of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 
21, 325-352.—311-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

359. Bonvallet, M., & Sigg, B. Etude électro- 
physioiogique des afférences vagales au niveau de 
leur pénetration dans le bulbe. [An electrophysio- 
logical study of vagal afferents at the level of their 
penetration into the medulla.| J. Physiol. Path. gen., 
1958, 50, 63-74.—Stimulation of the roots of the 
vagus nerve, in the encéphale isolé cat under Flaxedil, 
is frequently followed by an overall modification of 
the EEG. A significant activation occurs immedi- 
ately and outlasts the stimulus, or there may be a 
slowing of cortical activity with appearance of 
spindles or slow waves. ‘The latter effect was ob- 
served only after prolonged stimulation, and had a 
latency of several seconds.—C. J. Smith. 

360. Borenstein, P., Bruner, J.. & Buser, P. 
Etude du systéme thalamocortical d’association 
visuelle et auditive chez le chat sous chloralose: 
ContrGle réticulaire des systémes associatifs. [A 
study of the thalamocortical visual-auditory associa- 
tive system in the cat under chloralose: Reticular con- 
trol of associative systems.| J. Physiol. Path. gen., 
1958, 50, 166-170.—In addition to their direct path- 
ways, visual stimuli elicit activity in thalamic nuclei 
pulvinaris, lateralis posterior, and posterior, and audi- 
tory stimuli activate lateralis posterior and supra- 
geniculatus. Stimulation within these nuclei evokes 
activity in the suprasylvian association area but not 
in auditory or visual receiving areas. Destruction of 
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mesencephalic reticular formation does not prevent 
the occurrence of these phenomena, although repeti- 
tive stimulation here usually intensifies them.—C. J. 
Smith. 

361. Campbell, Byron A., & Teghtsoonian, Rob- 
ert. (Princeton U.) Electrical and behavioral ef- 
fects of different types of shock stimuli on the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Apr), 5i, 185-192. 
—4 commonly used shock sources were studied to 
evaluate the type of shock most appropriate for use 
in a typical grid-floor shocking apparatus. The 
main findings were: the electrical resistance of the 
rat decreased monotonically from approximately 250 
K at the aversion threshold to ‘approximately 5 K 
at tetanization; the rat’s activity varied as a function 
of the type of shock; constant current shock sources 
were not suitable at low intensities; in general, con- 
stant current sources were felt to be best.—S. C. 
Ratner. 

362. Capon, A. Analyse de l’effet d’éveil exercé 
par l’adrénaline et la noradrénaline sur l’électro- 
corticogramme du lapin non narcotisé. [Analysis 
of the arousing effect exerted by adrenalin and nor- 
adrenalin on the electrocorticogram of the unanes- 
thetized rabbit.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 201- 
204.—-EEG, blood pressure, and vasomotor response 
were recorded in Ss immobilized with flaxedil. In- 
travenous adrenalin produced an alerting reaction in 
the EEG which corresponded in time with the summit 
of the blood pressure rise and with maximum vaso- 
constriction; EEG changes never preceded vascular 
ones. The effects of noradrenalin were substantially 
the same. Vasopressin, which raised blood pressure 
and constricted peripheral vessels, elicited an alerting 


response which occurred much earlier with respect 
to vascular changes than that following the other 
drugs.—C. J. Smith. 

363. Carpenter, Malcolm B., Fabrega, Horacia, 


& Glinsmann, Walter. (College of Psysicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia U.) Physiological deficits oc- 
curring with lesions of labyrinth and fastigial 
nuclei. J. Neurophysiol., 1959, 22, 222-234.—"At- 
tempts were made to evaluate the physiological effects 
of bilateral fastigial lesions in cats with prior bi- 
lateral labyrinthectomy, and bilateral labyrinthectomy 
upon cats with previous lesions of the fastigial nuclei. 
Bilateral lesions of the fastigial nuclei were produced 
in 11 cats subjected previously to bilateral labyrin- 
thectomy. Secondary bilateral labyrinthectomy was 
accomplished in two cats with prior destruction of the 
fastigial nuclei. Physiological observations, neuro- 
logical examinations and cinematographic records 
were made on these animals.” 16 refs—G. West- 
heimer. 

364. Chiappo, Leopoldo H. La evocacidén ver- 
bal categorial en las lesiones cerebrales. { Verbal 
categorical evocation in cerebral lesions.| Kev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1958, 21, 456-481.—A study 
of the language behavior of 85 patients with cerebral 
syndromes. The fundamental change noted was the 
loss or decrease of categorical determinant directive 
tendency. 27 refs —R. M. Frumkin. 

365. Chlenov, L. G. Kibernetika i nevrologiia. 
[Cybernetics and neurology.] Zh. Nevropat. Psi- 
khiat., 1958, 58(10), 1259-1264.—Wiener’s contribu- 
tions to an understanding of the neuropathological 
processes and their symptoms are discussed. ‘The 
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366, Dmitriev, A. S., & Kochigina, A. M. The 
importance of time as a stimulus of conditioned 
reflex activity. Bull., 1959, 56, 106-132. 
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367. Dumont, S., & Dell, P. Facilitations 
spécifiques et non- spécifiques des réponses visue’- 
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368. Ettlinger, George, & Wegener, Jonathan. 
Somaesthetic alternation, discrimination and ori- 
entation after frontal and parietal lesions in mon- 
keys. Quart !., 1958( Nov), 10, 177 
186 Fight | non 
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370. Gastaut, H., Naquet, R., Storm van Leeu- 
wen, W., & Yoshii, N. Analyse automatique de 
fréquence, simultanée et continue, des effets cor- 
ticaux et souscorticaux de la stimulation lumi- 
neuse intermittente chez le chat non anesthésié et 
libre de ses mouvements. [Simultaneous and con 
tinuous automatic frequency analysis of cortical and 
subcortical effects of intermittent luminous stimula 
tion in the unanesthetized freely-moving cat. J 
Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 289-292.—Implanted 
electrodes in 3 Ss were used to lead off the responses 
evoked by 6 per second flashes in trains of 5 seconds. 

processed by a frequency analyzer, wer« 
independe ntly interpreted by 2 Es. ‘The evoked re- 
isually follows the stimulus closely, but often 
enough appears with a delay of 0.5—-1 seconds, and 
there may be an afterdischarge of 1+ 
Harmonical occur significantly 
often. Distribution of responses is not limited to th 
cortical projection area or to thalamic stations. 
It is concluded that great caution used in 
interpreting the data of electrographic conditioning 
studies.—C. J. Smith. 

371. Gerard, Ralph W. (U. Michigan) 
and behavior. Hum. Biol. 
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Brains 
1959, 31, 14-20.—Th 
tural and functional neural 
isn is discussed. “There have 
wen tew efforts to look at the functioning of the nerv 
in terms of what differences in physi 
il pr i either of the unit neurons or of 
he patterns of their synaptic connections—could 
responsible for this or that performance.”—P. Swart 

372. Isaac, Walter, & DeVito, June L. (| 
Washington) Effect of sensory stimulation on the 
activity of normal and prefrontal-lobectomized 
monkeys. , up. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Apt 
51, 142-174 ] ‘cts of various levels of stimu 
l t normal and prefrontal 
investigated. The 

kness, illumination and noise and 

together had differing effects on activity 

Ul he operated Ss more active under al] 

litions. A neurophysiological explanation of these 
lit liscussed.—S. C. Ratner. 

37. 3. Johnson, H. M. Definition and uses of the 

ennasat * ‘isomorphism.” Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 

9, 12-14.—"A logical analysis of the satires ei of 

two or more classes is presented.”—C. H. Ammons 

374. Katila, O., & Lappalainen, A. Spina bifida 
occulta and enuresis. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 
251-254.—55 children over 7 were examined. The 
age of 7 was chosen as the lower limit since 
tion of the lumbar spine is not completed before that 
age. Spina bifida occulta could not be shown to play 
a part in primary enuresis, but this defect of ossifica 
tion can be an important etiological factor 
ary enuresis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

375. Khil’chenko, A. E. Metodika issledovaniia 
podvizhnosti osnovnykh nervnykh protsessov u 
cheloveka. \ method for studying the lability o 
the basic nervous processes in man.| Zh. ‘vyssi 
nervn, Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 945-948.—A description 
is given of an apparatus, suitable for “objectively 
measuring the degree of lability of the basic nervous 
man.” Its use is described along with 
representative examples of its application.—/. D. 
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376. Kirsch, Bertram. (New York U.) An in- 
vestigation of the effects of stress and anxiety on 
subjects with non-dominant hemisphere lesions. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3010-3011- 
Abstract. 

377. Koella, Werner P. (Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) 
Some functional properties of optical evoked po- 
tentials in cerebellar cortex of cat. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1959, 22, 61-77.—A study of electrical re- 
sponses recorded in the cerebellar cortex of anes- 
thetized cats when the retina was stimulated by ligh 
flashes. Light flashes of 10-* ft-L. produce distinct 
responses. Many characteristics of visually evoked 
cerebral cortex electric responses are also found in 
the cerebellar cortex: interchangeability of intensity 
and duration within a certain range, change in latency 
with intensity. The wide variety of amplitude and 
configuration of to identical stimuli 
pointed out. The possibility of central rather than 
retinal origin of part of the rather long latency oi 
electric responses at the cerebellar and cerebral cor 
tex is explored. 26 refs.—G. Westheimer. 

378. Kostenetskaia, N. A. Reguliatsiia obshch- 
ego funktsional’nogo sostoianiia kory bol’shikh 
polusharii u sobak, podvergshikhsia povtornym 
anemizatsiiam golovnogo mozgo. | Regulation oi 
the general functional state of the cerebral cortex 
dogs subjected to repeated anemization of the brain 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 680-684 
Bright general illumination of the experimental 
chamber leads at first to prolonged disturbances of 
higher nervous activity in dogs with a weakened 
cerebral cortex resulting from preceding anemiza 
tion. ‘These disturbances are held to be due to “in 
sufficiency of the regulating function of the inhibitory 
process, in consequence of which the increase in gen 
eral excitability of the weakened cortex results in 
rapid exhaustion of the cortical cells 
training of the regulating function of the inhibitory 
makes it possible to establish conditioned 


responses 


process” 
reflex activity in the brightly lit chamber, although 


this activity proceeds at a lower level than in ex- 
periments with normal illumination. The enhanced 
general excitability, which develops during the ex- 
periments with bright illumination, is “retained by 
the nervous system during subsequent experiments 
carried out under usual conditions. ... This points to 
an inertness in the mechanism which takes part in 
establishing and maintaining a certain level of ex- 
citability and ethciency im the cerbral cortex.”—/. D. 
London, 

379. Law, Thomas, & Meagher, Walter. (U. 
Michigan) Hypothalamic lesions and sexual be- 
havior in the female rat. Science, 1958, 128, 1626- 
1627.—‘“‘The study reports selective effects on the 
mating patterns of the female rat ... | after] partial 
destruction of the hypothalamus. Independent neural 
control of the ovarian cycle and the mating response 
are demonstrated. Both depressed and augmented 
female sexual activity are reported. . . . The study 
indicates that sexual behavior is differentially affected 
by small lesions in discrete hypothalamic regions; 
some lesions augment sexual activity. Moreover, the 
effect is not wholly hormonal; central neural mecha- 
nisms are immediately involved. . . . Forty-five female 
rats surviving all operative procedures were divided 
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unong two major groups, spayed and nonspayed. .. . 
that there is a system in the female rat which op- 
poses or inhibits receptivity is apparent from the 
data for animals with posterior hypothalamic lesions 
and probably from the data for animals with anterior 
hypothalamic lesions as well. These influences may 
well be related to others originating in more areas, 
as reported for the amygdala and the cortex.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


380. Legouix, J. P., & Géraud, J. Localisation 
des sources de potentiels nerveux auditifs recueil- 
lis en diverses régiones de la cochlée du Cobaye. 

Localization of sources of auditory nerve potentials 
recorded in various parts of the cochlea of the guinea 
pig.| J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 53-61.—Action 
potentials evoked by clicks activating the whole 
cochlea are synchronous but unequal in amplitude in 
different locations; peeps activate localized 
Restricted cochlear lesions permitted recording of po 
tentials from fibers taking origin in the remaining 
These data, together with those obtained in 
studying the spread of AC stimulation, show that 
there is a diffusion of action potentials coming from 
fibers of diverse regions of the cochlea.—C. J. Smith. 


381. Lekhtman, IA. B. K_ tolkovaniiu neko- 
torykh voprosov nervnoi reguliatsii. [On the in- 
terpretation of some problems of nervous regulation. | 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 117-132.—N. A. Bern- 
shtein’s views on the “regulation of motor acts” are 
subjected to criticism. ‘here is no reason for setting 
up a sharp demarcation between the “signal-starting 
and the corrective functions of the afferent systems.” 
rhis invites methodological error. The analytic and 
synthetic activities of the central nervous system 
cannot be separated. Interpretation of conditioned- 
response formation on the basis of probability theory 
without taking into account its physiological nature 
is simply inadequate. The author cannot agree that 
the central nervous system is “indifferent” to the 
meaning contained in the starting-signals or that 
the “objective reflection of the surrounding world in 
the mind” is managed only en the basis of “correct 
ing impulses which control motor acts.” N. A. 
Bernshtein’s denial of Pavlov’s conception of the first 
and second signal systems must be viewed as in error. 
—1. D. London. 
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382. Levine, Seymour. (Ohio State U.) Noxi- 
ous stimulation in infant and adult rats and con- 
summatory behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958(Apr), 51, 230-233.—Rats were given various 
treatments in infancy to determine the effect of in- 
fantile experience on consummatory behavior in adult- 
The 2 experimental groups consisted of 5s 
shocked in infancy and Ss given similar treatment 
without shock. A control group received no hand- 
ling. The groups were then split and half received 
shock trials and half did not. Water intake was meas- 
ured directly following the last trial on each day. 
Che results indicated that nonhandled Ss were more 
profoundly affected by stress in adulthood. This was 
interpreted as indicating these Ss were more sus 
ceptible to emotional disturbance due to the lack of 
stimulation during infancy.—S. C. Ratner. 

383. Lhermitte, Jean. Le probleme de la la- 


téralisation et de la dominance hémisphérique. 
| The problem of lateralization and hemispheric domi- 


ho rd. 
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nance.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 465-485.—A critical 
review is made of research on laterality in humans 
and, to some extent, in prehumanoid animal-types. 
Che areas considered are: hemispheric dominance in 
relation to brain structure, laterality in vision, the 
relation of cerebral laterality to language phenomena, 
sécondary manifestations of the destruction of the 
right hemisphere, and cerebral laterality as it appears 
in children.—W. W. Meissner. 

384. Libouban, S., & Oswaldo-Cruz, E. Quel- 
ques observations relatives aux activités evoquées 
et spontanées du cerveau du rat blanc. [Some 
observations relating to spontaneous and evoked ac- 
tivity of the brain of the white rat.] J. Physiol. 
Path. gen., 1958, 50, 380—-383.—Ss were studied under 
barbiturate anesthesia for the topography of evoked 
sensory responses, and with implanted electrodes for 
spontaneous EEG activity. Somatic sensory, audi- 
tory, and visual areas are diagrammed. Frontal and 
occipital monopolar derivations during various states 
of rest and activity are shown.—C. J. Smith. 

385. Maliukina, G. A. O tsentral’nom zvens 
analizatora bokovoi linii ryb. [On the central link 
of the analyzer of the lateral line organ in fish. ] 
Zh. vysss. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 937-941.— 
An attempt was made to locate that part of the brain 
in fish (ordinary and golden crucian carp) which 
takes part in the formation of conditioned responses 
to stimulation of the lateral line. Extirpation of parts 
of the brain was combined with application of the 
conditioned-reflex method. After removal of the 
frontal hemispheres and optic tecta, the conditioned 
reflexes were found to remain intact and could be 
elaborated anew. Conditioned reflexes were com- 
pletely lost with removal of both parts of the cere- 
bellum. ‘They could be restored and elaborated anew 


when only one of the cerebellar parts was extirpated, 
each independently connected with the organ of the 


lateral line. It appears that in fish the cerebellum is 
predominant in formation of conditioned reflexes to 
stimulation of the lateral line —/J. D. London. 

386. Marshall, John. (Inst. Neurology, Queen 
Square, London, England) Psychological tremor 
in children. J/. Neurol. Neurosurg, Psychiat., 1959, 
22, 33-35.—"*The tremor of the outstretched hand has 
been recor in 287 children. The predominant 
frequency of the tremor up to the age of 9 years is 
about 6 c./sec.; thereafter the frequency changes 
fairly abruptly, and by the age of 16 years most chil- 
dren have a tremor frequency of 10 c./sec. The 
significance of the observations in relation to the 
mechanism of physiological tremor is discussed.”— 
M. L. Simmel. 

387. Mason, John W. Visceral functions of the 
nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 353- 
380.—219-item bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. 

388. Merlin, V. S. Metodika ispytanii svoistv 
obshchego tipy vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti u 
cheloveka po kozhno-gal’vanicheskomu pokaza- 
teliu. [Experimental method for studying the prop- 
erties of general type of higher nervous activity in 
man utilizing the skin-galvanic index.] Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1958, 4(5), 159-162.—Instrumentation and as- 
sociated experimental series are detailed as utilized 
in determining general type of higher nervous ac- 
tivity characteristic of a S. Individual conditioning 
properties and skin-galvanic indices are employed 
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to arrive at the general type of higher nervous ac 
tivity exemplified —/. D. London. 

389. Mimura, Keiichi. On the efferent nerve 
impulses in frog’s dorso-cutaneous nerves caused 
by cutaneous stimulation. Folia psychiat. neur. 
Jap., 1958, 12, 15-23.—Touch stimulation of frog skin 
caused efferent impulses in cutaneous nerves of other 
skin sectors through the action of the dorsal root 
reflex. There appear to be regions in the medulla 
which inhibit, and regions which facilitate, such re- 
flexes.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

390. Miiller, Ragnar; Nylander, Ingvar; Lars- 
son, Lars-Erik; Widén, Lennart, & Franken- 
haeuser, Marianne. Sequelae of primary aseptic 
meningo-encephalitis: A clinical, sociomedical, 
electroencephalographic and psychological study. 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1958, 33, 115 p. 
—From the period between 1946 and 1954 the au 
thors selected 238 patients, of whom 78 were less than 
15 years of age at onset of the disease. In 1956 these 
patients and 138 “social twins,” were extensively ex 
amined in identical fashion. The differences between 
patients and controls were so small, that “aseptic men- 
ingo-encephalitis” cannot be considered an important 
cause of mental illness, behavioral disturbances, epi 
lepsy, nacrolepsy, or endocrine disorders. EEG ab 
normalities were more frequent in patients, but with- 
out predictive significance. R. Kaelbling. 

391. Murskii, L. I. Dinamika vosstanovleniia 
uslovnykh refieksov u zhivotnykh, perezhivshikh 
klinicheskuiu smert’ i posleduiushchee ozhivlenie. 
[Dynamics of restoration of conditioned reflexes in 
animals undergoing clinical death and subsequent 
revival.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8( 6), 861- 
870.—Data are presented on the dynamics of cortical 
restoration in dogs undergoing clinical death of one 
to 10 minutes duration. It appears that, with proper 
care, cortical activity in the animals is rather quickly 
returned to normalcy and that type of nervous sys- 
tem more than duration of clinical death determines 
the nature of the effects on subsequent conditioned- 
reflex activity. “Demands made on the revived cor- 
tical cells, being beyond their capacity, cause dis- 
turbances which always occur in a definite sequence. 
A change in the analytic-synthetic activity of these 
cells is the earliest disturbance, followed by abolition 
of recently formed conditioned connections which 
have not been established firmly enough and which 
require that normal dynamic relations obtain between 
the cortical processes.” Elimination of these dis 
turbances is facilitated by rest—Z/. D. London. 

392. Oikawa, T., Ogawa, T., & Motokawa, K. 
(Tohoku U.) Origin of so-called cone action po- 
tential. J. Neurophysiol., 1959, 22, 102-111.—Slow 
potentials were recorded from fish retinas by means 
of KCl microelectrodes. 2 similar kinds of responses 
were obtained. Those obtained with 3y microelec- 
trodes showed a dependence on area of illumination 
and by means pf a silver deposit technique were lo- 
calized as originating in the outer or inner plexiform 
layer. The others, obtained with superfine micro- 
electrodes (0.24), showed no area effect concern- 
ing amplitude, were encountered less frequently, and 
may be true cone action potentials—G. Westheimer. 

393. Olds, James. High functions of the nerv- 
ous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 381- 
402.—146-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 


75 refs. 
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394. Orbach, J., & Chow, Kao Liang. (Yerkes 
Laboratories of Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) 
Differential effects of resections of Somatic Areas 
I and II in monkeys. J. Neurophysiol., 1959, 22, 
195-203.—“The performance of eight rhesus monkeys 
on six somesthetic discriminations (multiple cue, size 
plus form, form, and three degrees of roughness) were 
studied pre-and post-operatively. The results indi- 
cated that: 1. Animals with post-central lesions (SI) 
fail to retain and have marked difficulty relearning 
most of the tasks. This somatic disturbance was 
duplicated and not exacerbated by combined removals 
of somatic areas I and II, and Broadmann’s areas 5 
and 7. 2. Lesions restricted to somatic area II seemed 
to be without effect on these tests, and the integrity 
of somatic area II could not compensate for a loss of 
somatic area |. These results are discussed in rela- 
tion to the adequacy of lesions and tests.”—G. West- 
heimer,. 


395. Pavlovskaia, A. A. Vliianie izmenennogo 
funktsional’nogo sostoianiia kory golovnogo 
mozga na rabotu pochek. [The influence of changed 
functional state of the cortex of the brain on kidney 
activity.]} Zh. wyssh. nervn. Detatel’., 1958, 8(5), 
724-735.—“A change in the functional state of the 
higher parts of the central nervous system, occurring 
under the action of positive and inhibitory conditioned 
stimuli, is accompanied by changes in the filtration- 
reabsorbtion function of the kidneys. Kidney ac- 
tivity becomes reduced when an irradiating inhibi- 
tory process or concentrated excitation (and, hence, 
also negative induction) develops in the cerecral cor- 
tical cells. On the contrary, all aspects of kidney 
activity are enhanced with the development in the 
cortical cells of diffused excitation or positive induc- 
tion produced by the presence of a concentrated in- 
hibitory process.”—J. D. London. 


396. Prechtl, H. F. R. The directed head turn- 
ing response and allied movements of the human 
baby. Behaviour, 1958, 13, 212-242.—An analysis of 
the nervous mechanisms involved in the head move- 
ments of infants based on observations on more than 
500 babies. Age ranges from prematurity to one year. 
Preliminary neurological tests were conducted to es- 
tablish the stage of development and physiological 
state at the time of the tests. The measures proper 
were qualitative and quantitative responses to tactile 
stimulation. The observations were related to the 
neuroanatomical and developmental stage of the neo- 
nate. English and German summaries. 70 refs.—H. 
H, Weiss. 

397. Reitan, R. M. Validity of the Trail Mak- 
ing Test as an indicator of organic brain damage. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 271-276.—“The Trail 
Making Test was administered to 200 patients with 
clear evidence of brain damage and to 84 Ss without 
anamnestic or clinical evidence of brain damage. The 
groups were comparable with respect to sex, CA, and 

. education. The results showed . . . significant 
differences in the performances of the two groups for 
Parts A and B of the test individually as well as for 
their total. Frequency distributions were given that 
may serve as preliminary norms for use in evaluating 
results obtained with individual Ss. Some comments 
were offered regarding possible reasons why the 
Trail Making Test differentiated the groups so well, 
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relating known aspects of brain function to the struc- 
ture and requirements of the test.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

398. Reynolds, Robert W. (U. Buffalo) The 
relationship between stimulation voltage and rate 
of hypothalamic self-stimulation in the rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 193-198.— 
Using a technique similar to the Olds and Milner 
one, rats stimulated themselves electrically in the 
ventromedial region of the anterior hypothalamus. It 
was found that as stimulation voltage was increased, 
the rate of self-stimulation increased to a maximum. 
Further increases in voltage produced a decline in 
stimulation rate with a pattern of momentary with- 
drawal from the lever. Variations in hunger were 
not systematically related to behavior changes.—S. C. 
Ratner. 

399. Rougeul, A. Observations électrographi- 
ques au cours du conditionnement instrumental 
alimentaire chez le chat. [Electrographic observa- 
tions during instrumental alimentary conditioning in 
the cat.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 494-496.— 
Records were taken from chronically implanted elec- 
trodes in Ss being trained to depress a lever for food 
upon presentation of a signal. The conditioned paw 
movement was usually preceded by marked activa- 
tion of the EEG, sometimes confined to the motor area 
but occasionally generalized. Cathode-ray records 
revealed that each conditioning signal elicited a “‘con- 
ditioned evoked potential” limited to the motor cor- 
tex. When both positive and negative signals were 
employed, the negative signal was seen to favor the 
appearance of slow, high-amplitude waves, predomi- 
nantly from the motor areas. The same phenomenon 
was seen in conditions of internal inhibition —C. J. 
Smith, 

400. Saffran, Murray, & Saffran, Judith. Adeno- 
hypophysis and adrenal cortex. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1959, 21, 403-444.—391-item bibliog.— 
M. J. Wayner. 

401. Samuels, Ina. Reticular mechanisms and 
behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 1-25.—This paper 
includes a brief overview of the structural and func- 
tional characteristics of the reticular formation in ad- 
dition to a review of the research literature concerned 
with the interaction of specific and nonspecific sys- 
tems, central control of afferent input, cortical pro- 
jections to the reticular system, and the reticular sys- 
tem and the learning process. Of particular relevance 
to psychological theory is the observation that con- 
structs such as attention, perception, or drive possess 
a common factor of nonspecific reticular activation in 
addition to their specific properties. It may be that 
such constructs, now regarded as operationally inde- 
pendent, are actually functionally related in terms of 
a common factor of reticular activation. 5 p. refs.— 
W.J. Meyer. 

402. Sano, Takashi. 


Motor and other responses 
elicited by electrical stimulation of the cat’s tem- 
poral lobe. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 152- 
176.—Square-wave stimulation through chronic elec- 
trodes in waking animals produced movements of the 
head and face muscles, mastication and other alimen- 


tary responses, and behavioral responses, such as 
anger, fear, and searching. The voltage required to 
obtain these responses was lower for the amygdala 
than for the temporal cortex. 37 refs—W. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 
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103. Schwartzbaum, J. S., Hunt, 
B. P., & Kimeldorf, D. J. (l 


fense Laborator San Francisco) 


E. L., Davies, 
ISN Radiological De 
The effect of 
whole body X Srediation on the electroconvulsive 
threshold of the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 
1958( Apr), 51, 181-184.—“Following a single whole 
hod posure to 500-r X radi the electrocon 
| of t was reduced. The de- 

mut the seven davs of test 

hanges were not found 
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Ratner. 

104. Shackel, Brian. (Feltham, England) Skin- 
drilling: A method of diminishing galvanic skin- 
potentials. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 144-121 

kin-drill and use in reducing “skin-noise” in 

the GSR are described.—R. H. Waters 


Shustin, N. A. K_ probleme izucheniia 
funktei lobnykh dolei bol’ shikh say octal golov- 
nogo mozga. [Or the study of the function of the 
frontal lo tl erebral hemisph 
, R, 1958, 44(11), 1087 
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106. Simson, L. R Denison U.) Some physio- 
logical correlates of psychological stress in the 
adrenz al organs of the white mouse. J. scient. Labs. 

58 , 138 150 Psychological 
rauma) was in- 
her mild electric 

Changes in he- 

in terms of Selye’s general 
Histological examination 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia 
size of the adrenal cortex with 
spleens engorged with blood 
F megaka evidence. 
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107. Soulairac, A. Les régulations psycho- 
ae de la faim. Psychophy siological 
hunger.] J. Physiol. Path. qen., 1958. 

Data and theories of hunger are re- 
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C. J. Smith 


108. Soulairac, A., & Soulairac, M.-L. Modifica- 
tions de la consommation alimentaire et du seuil 
gustatif pour le glucose, a la suite de lésions du 
cortex cérébral, chez le rat. [Modifications for food 
‘ d of taste thres} old for 

rtex of the rat ] 
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When presented with free choice between standard 

diet and 10% glucose solution, Ss took less glucose 

and more standard diet (to a greater total caloric 

intake) after operation. It is concluded that a central 

egulatory mechanism, of a higher order than a 

sensory analyser, is interfered with by these lesions. 
Smith, 


ee 
409. Sperry, R. W. (California Inst. Technology) 
Preservation of high-order function in isolated 
somatic cortex in callosum-sectioned cat. Neu 
rophysiol., 1959, 22, 78-87.—“After the right sen- 
sorimotor cortex had been surgically isolated in four 
callosum-sectioned cats to a considerable extent. the 
cats retained their ability to perform preoperatively 
trained somesthetic discriminations at high level with 
the left forepaw. Also, they showed no marked re 
tardation in ability to use the affected left paw to 
learn ne: discriminations. An attempt further to re 
duce the size of the remnant abolished 
pletely in one case all discriminative performance with 
the affected paw. Cortical lesions centered i the 
area of the left hemisphere 
impaired discriminative performance 
the right paw, but left unaffected that with the 
G. Westheime 


410. Starkman, Stanley Samuel. Pea 
body Coll. for Teachers) Spontaneous electrocor- 
tical activity as a predictor of adaptation to stress. 
Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3035 Abstract 


411. Teasdall, Robert D., & Magladery, John W. 
Superficial abdominal reflexes in man: A clinical 
and eg y ge study. 4MA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 28-36.—These reflexes were stud 
ied clinically and their action potentials recorded in 
16 normal persons and in 11 patients with damage to 
the central nervous —— a latency determi- 
nations, it was concluded that the ic reflex arcs are 
spinal. Levels of exciti ibility with 1in these arcs 
are normally enhz Bacar by volleys from higher regions, 
descending through motor pathways. Such enhance 
ment is modified inhibitory mechanisms 

tivated through afferent discharge from the skin of 
the reflex-ogenous zone itself.” These findings are 
discussed by reference to pertinent clinical and experi- 
mental literature. 22 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 
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412. Tobias, Julian M. Biophysical aspects of 
conduction and transmission in the nervous sys- 
tem. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 299-324.—289 
item bibliog. ——M. J. Wayner. 


413. Wang, G. H. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Balti 
more, Md.) Effects of asphyxia on galvanic skin 
reflex before and after spinal transection. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1959, 22, 98-101.—*Before spinal tran- 
section asphyxia causes a fall in the intensity of the 
galvanic skin reflex and abolishes the reflex in 3-5 
minutes. After spinal transection asphyxia causes a 
rise, instead of a fall, in the intensity of the reflex 
and then suddenly abolishes the reflex, the time re 
quired for abolition of the reflex being 1 minute 
longer than before spinal transection. ‘These differ 
ences are mainly due to presence o1 absence of supra 
spinal inhibition of the reflex.”—G. IVestheimer 

Williams, Gertrude Joanne. (\Vashington 


U.) The effects of massed and spaced electrocon- 
vulsive shock on conflict behavior in the male al- 
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bino rat. Dissertation Abstr. 

Abstract 

415. Yuyama, Tsotomu; Yamamoto, Chosa- 
buro, & Iwama, Kitsuya. Effects of repeated re- 
inforcements upon electrical activities of the hu- 
man brain in conditioned reflexes. Folia psychiat. 
neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 24-33.—EEG changes following 
onset of a light were conditioned to a tone stimulus. 
The resting EEG pattern was at first dominated by 
beta waves, which were supplanted by alpha waves, 
and finally by waves. Similar changes in pat 
tern characterized the UR to the CS and the UCS, 
as well as the conditioned EEG response—M. A. 


HWVilson J) 


(See also Abstracts 45, 224, 230, 381, 671, 837, 1560, 
1680, 1765) 


1959( May), 19, 3037. 
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416. Anderson, M., & White, R. (Duke U.) 
A survey of work on ESP and teacher-pupil at- 
titudes. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 246-268.—Nine 
exploratory studies extend to new situa- 
tions the writers previous experiments which indi- 
cated a relationship between ESP performance and 
the attitudes of the pupil and teacher toward each 
While the trends in the results of these new 
experiments were similar to the previous findings, 
they were not significant—J. G. Pratt 

417. Bergius, Rudolf. Konzentration und Auto- 
suggestion beim Hebetrick? [Concentration and 
autosuggestion conditioners of the lifting trick ?] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 119-122.—A favorite par- 
lor trick, the lifting of a person sitting on a chair by 
$+ other serves as per- 
ceptual ways of responding. Auxiliary concepts like 
autosuggestion and concentration are not 
as explanatory principles.—IV. J. Koppitz. 

418. Butler, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The dif- 
ferential effect of visual and auditory incentives 
on the performance of monkeys. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 591-593.—The frequency of response by 5 
! 3 I tape-recorded auditory 
stimuli and their as- 
sociated frequency of responses fell in the following, 
decreasing order: visual—caged monkey, caged dog, 

(standard condition) ; auditory—feeding 
sounds, single monkey, white noise (standard), rage, 


and dog sounds. 
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Infrequency of response to dog, dog 
sounds is interpreted as the result 
arousing character of these stimuli.—R. 


sounds, and rage 
of the fear 
H. Waters. 

419. Cox, W. E. (Southern Pines, N.C.) Three- 
tier placement PK. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 19-23. 
—A new kind of apparatus was used which allowed 
cubes released at the top to roll successively into 3 
throwing areas, in each of which the S attempted to 
will the cubes to go to a designated side of a center 
line. Only those cubes which were placed in accord- 
ance with the S’s wish in the upper 2 tiers were al 
lowed to continue rolling to end up on the bottom 
throwing surface. The bottom tier was divided also 
into equal target and nontarget areas (alternated in a 
balanced manner to control against physical bias). A 
significantly high number of the cubes reaching the 
hottom tier ended up on the target half of that sur- 
face.—J. G. Pratt. 


34: 415-423 


420. Dondero, E. Austin. (Catholic U.) Sub- 
liminal perception and set: A dissertation. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. American Press, 1959. 
vii, 33 p. $.50.—Does a set to perceive flashed 
stimuli during the course of a movie enhance the 
effect of subliminal stimulus presentation? Ss with 
differing verbal instructions (i.e., set and no set) 
were presented 2 different subliminal stimuli (a single 
letter and a 3-digit number) at 4 different illumina- 
tion levels. The single letter was related to a simple 
behavior situation in which Ss participated 
before and after the movie during which the sub- 
liminal stimuli were flashed. The 3-digit number 
was the correct solution to a mathematical reasoning 
problem also administered before and after. A sig- 
nificant difference was found on choice behavior (but 
not on the mathematical problem) between the total 
experimental group (N = 64) and the control group 
of 18 Ss who did not receive any subliminal stimuli. 
However, no significant difference was found between 
the set and no-set treatments. 47-item bibliog.—L. 
Goldberger. 

421. Duncan, C. P. Figural displacement with 
quasi-circular stimuli. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
295-305.—“Some aspects of neural satiation theory 
were studied by testing for changes in apparent size, 
inspection, of both a circular and certain 
figures. Different groups of 100 Ss 
inspected either an outline circle, a dot rotating con- 
tinuously in a circular path, a dot moved stepwise 
around a circular path, or a stationary dot. Total 
inspection time was varied ... (a) With nearly con- 
tinuous fixation, there was progressive outward dis- 
lacement of the dot . when the dot was stationary 
ind when rotated continuously or stepwise. 
When the stimuli were inspected only during judg- 
ments, stepwise rotation produced the only significant 
displacement of the dot. (b) The outline circle 
no change in apparent diameter under any 
condition. (c) it was suggested that satiation 
may develop along a gradient such that foveal pro- 
jection areas of the cortex become satiated more 
quickly than extra-foveal projection areas.”"—C. H. 
Ammons. 

422. Dureman, I., Salde, H., & Johansson, G. 
(U. Uppsala) Motion perception and personality. 
Parts II & III. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 61-67.— 
(see 33: 285)—O. I. Jacobsen. 

423. Ekman, Gésta. (U. Stockholm) Discrimi- 
nal sensitivity on the subjective continuum. Nord. 
Psykol., 1956, 8, 153-163.—There appears to be no 
single investigation on relationship between dis- 
criminal sensitivity and perceived intensity, which 
the author feels is a graphic procedure in R-S meas- 
urements. The author used fictitious examples in his 
presentation. The difference limen has a functional 
increase linearly for subjective weight, and also non- 
linearly for subjective salt intensity. The difference 
limen in subjective units is constant for brightness 
and pitch, but there is an increasing function of in- 
tensity for loudness. There is an indirect evidence 
that subjective sensitivity is constant along the curvi- 
linear continuum in multidimensional subjective space 
of hue. A hypothesis by Stevens and collaborators is 
contradicted by brightness data, but supported by 
color data. Relations between sensitivity and posi- 
tions in the subjective continuum may be ascribed to 
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34: 424-433 RECEPTIVE 
central whereby they are more promising 
of investigation than conventional psychophysical re- 
lations which depend on highly specific peripheral fac- 
O. 1. Jacobsen. 
Fine, B. J., & Gaydos, H. F. Relationship 
between individual personality variables and body 
temperature response patterns in the cold. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1959, 5, 71-78.—“70 Ss were exposed 
nude to successive climatic conditions of 70°F, 50°F, 
and 78°F for periods of 30, 75, and 115 min., respec- 
tively. Rectal temperatures, morphological measure- 
ments, ratings of subjective feelings of cold and per- 
sonality measurements (MMPI) were obtained. Ss, 
whose combined scores on the MMPI-derived Anxiety 
Inde x and Internalization Ratio deviated widely from 
the group norm, t significantly longer than less 
Ss to show a rise in rectal temperature fol- 
to cold. Heavy, large men felt 
small men during exposure to the 
The meaning of the data is 
ms. 


pr ocesses, 


tor 


ook 
deviant 
lowing exposure 
warmer than light 
same cold liti 
discussed.”—C. H. 


425. Fraisse, Paul. Perception de la durée et 
durée de lap erception. Perception of duration 
and duration of the perception.] Psychol. Franc., 
1958( Jan), 3, 1-8.—Studies of the reproduction of 
short durations h in some agreement 
to the location of an in ence interval at about 
0.60 sec This is approximately the duration of 
refractory period and evidence sup- 
hypothesis that this particular interval 
the duration of certain basic neural proc- 
esses 1dkins 


426. Fraser, D.C. (Water Recent ex- 
perimental work in the study of filles Occup. 
Psychol., 1958, 32, 258-263.—Aircrew and mine res- 
cue research are discussed with respect to the “two 
basic difficulties to the experimenter,” definition and 
measurement. Fatigue variables found in the Cam- 
bridge Cockpit experiments indicate affect on high- 
grade performance prior to physiological ex- 
haustion, no affect on visual acuity, and importance of 

iming.”—M. York. 


427. Goldstone, Sanford; 
K., & Lhamon, William T. Intersensory compari- 
sons of temporal judgments. J. erp. Psychol., 1959, 
57, 243-248.—Audio-visual comparisons were made 
of absolute judgments of a standard unit of time, one 
second. The visual “second” was consistently longer 
than the auditory. Anchor stimuli pulled the transi- 
tion zone of the subjective “second” in the direction 
of the anchor magnitude for both modes. Past ex- 
perience with long and short anchors influenced con- 
temporary temporal judgments. Under conditions of 
simultaneous audio-visual stimulation stimulus effec- 
tiveness and sensory dominance appear. Stimulus 
intensity was the differentiating factor even when 
attention was varied through instructions to focus on 
either the light or the sound.—J. Arbit. 

428. Johansen, Martin. (U. Copenhagen) Ex- 
perienced continuations of some three-dimentional 
forms. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 1-26. 33: 302) 
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Kabanova-Meller, E. N. Formirovanie 
wosmeliaalia prostranstva i prostranstvennykh pre- 
dstavlenii u detei. [The formation of spatial per- 


ception 1 conceptions in children.] Vop. 
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Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 161-167.—The treatment of 
spatial perception and conception in children, as 
handled in issue No. 86 of Izvestiia Akademii Peda- 
gogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, is critically reviewed.— 
I, D, London. 

430. Kappauf, William E., & Powe, William E. 
Performance decrement at an audiovisual check- 
ing task. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 49-56.—Dis- 
crepancies which Ss were to detect between the audio- 
and the visual-digit series occurred at 4 different rates 
for different groups. Performance decrements over 
the 2-hour period were found for all AFQT category 
groups and all 4 discrepancy conditions. Greater dec- 
rements occurred for the slower discrepancy rates and 
for men of poorer AFQT score. The relation be- 
tween the probability of detection of a discrepancy 
and the time since the previous discrepancy was U- 
shaped.- Arbit. 

431. Kelvin, R. P., & Mulik, Aktu. Discrimina- 
tion of length by sight and touch. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958( Nov), 10, 187-192.—“A further in- 
vestigation into the capacity to compare objects seen 
with objects touched. Results . . . make it clear that 
the earlier —— and their interpretation, were due 
to an oversimplified experimental situation. 
cross-modal comparisons are a function of the tot il 
range of the comparison stimuli and not simply a 
function of the physical properties of isolated stimuli 

it is doubtful whether cross-modal matching is 
ever more than an experimental artefact."—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

432. Koseleff, Paul. Studies in the perception 
of heaviness. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 65-86.—This 
is another experiment in size-weight-effect (SWE) 
in weight judgment. 20 Os were used and 3 weights, 
A, B, & C, each against the other 2 and also in re- 
verse order. The author wants to postpone his state- 
ments or findings until it has been shown whether 
other procedures lead to similar results. It must be 
shown also, whether it is of relevancy whether O as 
criteria uses heaviness or organic sensation, or some- 
thing undefined and perhaps varying in making his 
judgments. When a method is found which can com- 
ply to both (a) mathematical reliability and (b) con- 
stancy of the O’s criteria for comparison, it will then 
be possible to answer the question as to whether the 
difference threshold depend upon the physical weight; 
or if it goes parallel with phenomenal heaviness, even 
though the threshold is the same for the various 
weights, or whether it is different according to the 
“utilization-coefficient.”"—O. /. Jacobsen. 

433. Kotliarova, L. I. Poznanie predmeta pri 
passivnom vospriiatii. [Knowledge of objects in 
passive perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 18 
29.—No adequate knowledge of the “basic properties 
of objects” can be acquired by tactile perception alone. 
Thus, a blindfolded person experiences considerable 
difficulties in determining size and shape (cuts and 
holes in an object being overlooked by the 5S); 
whereas his judgment concerning weight and tem- 
perature may frequently be quite accurate. The ma- 
terial of which an object is made is identified by its 
temperature, weight, and surface features. Most 
vivid is the impression at the instant the object first 
touches the palm. Very often when the object is 
pressed against the palm, the S realizes the error of 
previous judgments. Not only do different Ss per- 
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ceive the properties of the same object differently, 
but even the same S derives different impressions of 
an object if the latter is repeatedly presented to him. 
Many Ss find it difficult to determine whether a cer- 
tain property is recognized directly through percep- 
tion or inferred from sensory experience.—/. D. Lon- 
den. 


434. Kozhevnikov, M. M. O nekotorykh oso- 
bennostiakh sensornogo assotsiirovaniia v zritel’- 
non vospriiatii. [On some features of sensory as- 
sociation in visual perception.| Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(6), 131-139.—The results of an experimental study 
on sensory association in visual perception of objects 
are presented and explained in terms of Pavlovian as- 
sociationism. In this way one may comprehend the 
outcome of the study which demonstrates that ar- 
tificially dismembered objects may be perceived as a 
unitary composite if all their components should be 
presented simultaneously.—/. D. London. 


435. Landahl, H. D., & Birren, J. E. (Chicago 
U.) Effects of age on the discrimination of lifted 
weights. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 48-55.—42 male Ss 
aged 58-85 years were compared to 39 male Ss aged 
18-32 years with respect to simultaneous and suc- 
cessive weight discriminations under normal and 
speeded conditions. “Older subjects showed more 
perseveration in the sense that an effect of judgment 
had a residual effect upon the next judgment.” This 
perseveration, however, “may not be independent 
of the threshold to discrimination.”—J. Botwinick. 

436. Leont’ev, A. N. O mekhanizme chuvst- 


vennogo otrazheniia. [On the mechanism of sensory 
reflection.} Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 19-41.—2 


major approaches have characterized the develop- 


ment of the scientific outlook on the nature and 
mechanism of sensation. According to one, sensation 
is the result of processes arising in sensory appara- 
tus under the influence of stimuli—the “receptory con- 
ception” of sensation. According to the other, vari- 
ous afferent elements are acknowledged to be im- 
portant factors in the recepton process—the “reflec- 
tional conception” of sensation. These afferent ele- 
ments, whose role was first identified in the tactile 
processes, are important in the functioning of other 
reception systems including the auditory. Data on 
the role of afferent elements in auditory reception are 
presented. On the basis of these data, a hypothesis 
is developed on the mechanism of sensation. The 
hypothesis is based on the “identification,” that is, 
isomorphism of the “processes in the afferent link of 
reception with the reflectional properties of the stimu- 
lus.”—J. D. London. 


437. McConnell, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Con- 
tinuous variable trials. /. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 
279-290.—This paper examines the mathematics in- 
volved in assessing experimental results (with spe- 
cial references to parapsychological research) on the 
basis of continuous and binomial (discontinuous) 
recording of observations and compares the efficiency 
of the 2 methods under different circumstances. The 
relative sensitivity of the 2 methods of assessment de- 
pends upon how the process under investigation oper- 
ates. A table of the continuous-variable distribution 
function is presented.—J. G. Pratt. 


438. McConnell, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Scaled 
measurement in psi research. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 
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22, 237-245.—While parapsychological research deals 
with a continuous function, most of the experimental 
methods have made use of discontinuous observations. 
However, some investigators have successfully intro- 
duced methods making use of graduated or scaled 
measurements, such as the Fisk clock-card ESP test 
and the Forwald placement PK procedure. These 
beginnings should encourage further efforts to use 
scaled observations in parapsychology.—J. G. Pratt. 

439. Murphy, G. (Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka) Progress in parapsychology. J. Parapsy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 229-236.—6 specific suggestions are 
offered for the improvement of parapsychological re- 
search: (a) apply lessons from the history of science, 
(b) use statistical designs appropriate to the complex 
psychological processes under investigation, construct 
and test models which take account of the (c) bio- 
logical and (d) sociocultural contexts within which 
paranormal events occur and (e) the interactions of 
these aspects, (f) apply more of what is available 
from psychology.—J. G. Pratt. 

440. Nash, C. B., & Durkin, M. G. (St. Joseph’s 
Coll., Philadelphia) Terminal salience with mul- 
tiple digit targets. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 49- 
53.—Ss were tested for their ability to respond by 
ESP to targets which consisted of numbers made 
up of from one to 5 digits. No tendency was ob- 
served for extra-chance hits to occur on the numbers 
as a Gestalt, although there was statistically sig- 
nificant scoring on the separate digits. The most 
marked effect was a tendency to hit on the outer digits 
of the multiple-digit numbers and to score below 
chance expectation on the inner digits —J. G. Pratt. 


441. Oyama, Tadasu. A new psychophysical 
method: Method of transposition or equal-appear- 
ing relations. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 74-79.—“In 
many experiments dealing with perceptual phenomena, 
investigators try to find a stimulus which appears 
equal to a standard stimulus. It often happens, how- 
ever, that the procedure involved in finding the equi- 
valent stimulus alters the stimulus pattern so that the 
measurement is not made on the original stimulus 
pattern. To avoid this difficulty, a new psychophysi- 
cal method, which is named the method of transposi- 
tion or the method of equal-appearing relations, was 
proposed. The major advantage of this method over 
the traditional ones is that it leaves the original 
stimulus pattern intact."-—W. J. Meyer. 


442. Parsons, Denys. Examination of a dowser. 
J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1959(Mar), 40, 12-17.—A 
dowser is defined as a devining rod used to locate 
water. The author invited a Canadian, as a guest at 
his home, to demonstrate the use of the dowser, which 
he claimed could locate fuel pipelines, fuel deposits, 
buried metals, etc., underground. The dowser con- 
sisted of 2 steel rods, bent L-shaped, covered with 
kraft paper. Oil on a shoe sole and a boot sole both 
failed, even though there is a 50-50 chance of cor- 
rect guessing. Buried coins, a ring, trowel, etc., like- 
wise failed in exact or near location. The author 
stated that unconscious muscular action may be a 
possible clue in this phenomenon. In 17 years of ex- 
periences with dowsers and dowser literature, the 
author is still unconvinced of its working ability. The 
“hostile ray hypothesis” is also mentioned as a possi- 
ble reason for some failures.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
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443. Petrie, Asenath; Collins, Walter, and Solo- 
mon, Philip. (H: urvard Medical School, Boston ) 
Pain sensitivity, sensory ns and suscep- 
tibility to satiation. Science, 1958, 128, 1431-1433. 


Che results reported bear out the hypotheses that 
1) pain tolerance is positively related to satiability ; 


{ 


(11) sensory deprivation tolerance is negatively re 


i 

lated to satiability. It is inferred that satiability may 
prove to be in part the mechanism of tolerance and 
intolerance, and that pain tolerance is inversely 
lated to sensory deprivation tolerance. . . . Our find 
ings provide some support for the hypothesis that he 
who tolerates sensory deprivation least most 
ceptible to A table indicating the average 
amount { 4 groups of Ss differing in 
tolerance of pain and deprivation is presented.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


444. Poortman, J. J. The feeling of being stared 
at. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1959( Mar), 40, 4-12. 
Che author interviewed a number of people in 
gard to the contention of looking around because 
the feeling that someone was staring at them, and 
found that it was positive for some and negative for 
others. Some have called this second-degree atten- 
tion, others, mental telepathy. Various experiments 
were reported, some results being attributed to chance, 
some convincingly positive. The author carried on 89 
experiments with an (one doimg the staring) 
and the percipient (one being stared at) with results 
53 rights and 36 wrongs. It is concluded that this 
may be mental telepathy ‘ordinary perception” 
under the 18 refs.—O. I. Jacob- 
sen 


445. Pulver, Urs. (Obstbergweg 1, Bern, Switzer- 
land) Untersuchungen iiber Irritierbarkeit bei 
Saduglingen. [Investigations of irritability in in- 
fants.| Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1959, 18, 18- 
‘ 2U infants, agest2-4 months, were subjected 4 
times, at intervals of approximately weeks, to a 
iple perceptual experiment. A black ball, 5 cm in 
diameter, was introduced into the visual field. The 
infants’ reactions were filmed and later judged by 8 
Os of anxiety evoke Chere was high 
agreement of judgments among the Os. Each infant 
seemed to have his own characteristic level of anxiety, 
with little intra-individual lt was shown 
that, in this experimental irritability of 
ini fants its ma) a weeks. 
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functional state of the kinesthetic analyzer due to 
gradual impulsation and that of the cells of the visual 
analyzer excited in accordance with the properties 
of the analyzed stimulus.” The results of experiments 
with additional weak stimulation of either the visual 
or kinesthetic analyzer make it plausible that “in 
cases of gradual reaction the predominant role in the 
neurodynamic structure is played by the kinesthetic 
analyzer.”—/. D. London. 

447. Sandstrém, C. 1., & Lundberg, I. (U. Up 
sala) A genetic approach to sex differences in 
localization. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 167-173.— 
Adults and children were used in this experiment, 
480 children, ages 8-15 years, 60 in each age bracket, 
half boys and half girls. The experiment consisted 
of a tabletop with a fixation point, and Ss were asked 
to place a mapping pin under the tabletop in positior 
corresponding to the fixation point. Ss would not us¢ 
tactual sense, but conception of position only, by hand. 
4 trials each for both right and left hands were given. 
In most children obtained better results than 
adults. Males and females appeared to be most nearly 
alike in perception at the 15-year level, where differ 
ences in mean scores tended to be very small. Why 
girls achieve better results than women remains en 
tirely unexplained. Result bear out Watkin’s 
hypothesis. ). I. Jacobsen 

Shor, R. E., Youell, L. S., & Berkowitz, H. 
UL.) Preliminary experiments on psi 
phenomena with relatively unconscious participa- 
tion. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 269-278.—The log 
and al are presented for a series 
experiments to test ESP in the labor 
under litions which favor spontaneity by 
mizing rational thought pri and by increé 
motivation. In this preliminary Ss mad 
choices on an electrical apparatus presenting a 50-50 
and obtained statistically significant 
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449. Slack, Charles W. (Harvard U.) Critique 
on the interpretation of cultural differences in the 
perception of motion in Ames’s trapesoidal \ a 
dow. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 127-131. 
main point of this critique is lhe results of theit 
\llport & Pettigrew, 33: 271] experiment are 
perfectly consistent with the strong empiricistic 
tion wl hich gives little or no weight to nativistic 
t R. H. Waters 
450. Smith, Gudmund, & Henriksson, Maj. (U. 
Lund) Studies in the development of percept 
with various contexts of perceived reality. .Vord 
Psykol., 1956, 8, 183-201.—2 stimuli, A and Bb, 
presented successively in a tachistoscope to var 
Stimulus A at subtl 
raised in geometric progression, 
threshold value for correct perception. 
\ was congruent with B, in the other 
ies both were incongruent. A pilot study 
the first independent presentation of A was af 
by the perceived context of B. However, pre- 
of A beyond awareness could exert significant 
influence on perception of B. There were consistent 
patterns reflecting mechanisms of adaptive regula 
tions. There were 18 normal, 10 compulsive, 8 para- 
noid, and 3 conversion hysteric Ss taking part in the 
experiment. Compulsive Ss clung to the unchanged 
B. In other groups B often changed, and changes 
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were most obvious in paranoid Ss. The original A 
often included interpreted prestages in normal and 
paranoid Ss. Paranvid Ss employed a mechanism of 
cleavage, that is, failed to accept the correct A until 
it was separated from B, and at times the correct A 
appeared as a “delusional” B.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


451. Stevens, S. S. Cross-modality validation of 
subjective scales for loudness, vibration, and elec- 
tric shock. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 201-209.— 
“The numerical ratio scales of subjective magnitude 
for three modalities . . . were used to predict the form 
of the equal-sensation functions that should result 
from matching the apparent intensity in one modality 
to that in another. . . . the slopes and the curvatures 
of the three predicted functions were received experi- 
mentally.” 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 

452. Stevens, S.S. Tactile vibration: Dynamics 
of sensory intensity. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 210- 
218.—The ratio scale for the subjective intensity of 
vibration applied to the finger tip was shown to be a 
power function of vibration amplitude. Judgments 
of vibration on a 7-point category scale gave a func- 
tion that is concave downward relative to the ratio 
scale obtained by magnitude estimation. The scale of 
JND’s is also concave downward. Ss match of the 
ipparent intensity on the finger to that on the arm 
suggests that the functions obtained by magnitude 
estimation are valid measures of the dynamic 
esses in sensory systems. 22 refs.—J. Arbit 

453. Venger, L. A. K voprosu o strukture vos- 
priiatiia i e€ osobennostiakh u detei mladshego 
shkol’nogo vozrasta. [On the structure of percep- 
tion and its features in younger school children. ] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 131-143.—In the process 
of object perception individual components and de- 
tails of an object are specifically interrelated. The 
resultant mental image thus includes “details in unity 
with their interrelations.” In perception emphasis 

1av be on either the individual details or their in- 
terrelations, depending on the nature of the object. 
Object details are dominant over interrelations in the 
perceptual process, if they are distinguished by vivid 
ind unusual features. The perception of younger 
school children (7-10 years) differs from the percep- 
tion of adults in that it is mainly focused on object 
details at the expense of their interrelations. Even 
when identification of interrelations is required of 
children, very favorable conditions are necessary to 
enal ption of the interrelations. Characteristic 
details objects are perceived by children with 
greater accuracy than by adults. , Younger school 
‘-hildren can be trained in the perception of abstract 
interrelations. This can be done, for example, by 
teaching verbal description of the interrelations while 
comparing objects differing from each other with 
respect to the nature of their details—/. D. London. 

454. Wapner, S., Werner, H., & Comalli, P. E., 
Jr. Effect of enhancement of head boundary on 
head size and shape. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
319-325.—“Three experiments with a total of 42 Ss 
were carried out to investigate the problem of per- 
ception of one’s own body or body parts. It was 
found in general that articulation of the boundary at 
one side of the face by touch, cold, and heat makes 
for a perceptual change in the shape of the face, in- 
sofar as the distance between side of face stimulated 
ind nose is perceived shorter than the distance 
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between nose and unstimulated side of the face.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


455. Warren, Richard M. (U. Cambridge) 
basis for judgments of sensory intensity. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 675-687.—A “physical-correlate 
theory is proposed as the basis for judgments of sen- 
sory intensity. The theory holds that estimates of 
sensory magnitudes are based upon experiences with 
the manner in which sensory excitation is correlated 
with the quantity of some physical attribute associ- 
ated with the stimulus.” Support for the theory is 
given by experimental data from the areas of heavi- 
ness, taste, brightness, loudness, and pitch.—R. H. 
Waters. 


456. Wertheimer, M., & Crow, E. G. Relation 
between individual differences in figural after- 
effects and in rate of lapse of meaning of words. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 82.—In a group situa 
tion, time for the lapse of meaning of words (LMW) 
for a standard set of words was measured. Kines- 
thetic figural aftereffect (FAE) was measured in in 
dividual sessions on 46 Ss for whom LMW measures 
ere also available. A Pearson product-moment co 
efficient, calculated between time of LMW and kines- 
thetic FAE, was — .30 (p=.05). This result con- 
firms the prediction that “an S who is ‘modifiable,’ as 
shown by rapid LMW, should also be ‘modifiable’ as 
shown by a larger FAE, resulting in a negative cor- 
relation between time of LMW and size of FAE.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


A 
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457. Willemin, Louis P., Kaplan, Harry; Katz, 
Aaron, & de Jung, John E. (1AGO, Washington, 
D. C.) Prediction of enlisted performance under 
conditions of extreme cold. USA TAGO Person- 
nel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1958, No. 1113. 20 p.— 
Although the predictiveness of all measures tried out 
was not as high under cold weather conditions as had 
previously been obtained in combat and garrison- 
maneuver studies, the pattern of validity among the 
test variables was a familiar one. The 1958 combat 
composites—Aptitude Areas IN (Infantry) and AE 
(Combat Arms other than Infantry)—2 new ACB 
tests (CI and GIT), the Arctic BIB, and the Shop 
Mechanics Test (ACB) were the best predictors of 
peer rankings of tentmates with respect to exercise 
COLD BAY maneuver performance. Background 
variables of age and grade also differentiated sig- 
nificantly among criterion groups.—7AGO. 


$58. Yai, Hideko. The effects of side-pressure 
on pressure sensation. Jap. J. Psychol., 1959, 29, 
303-312.—In the normal, resting S pressure sensa 
tion remains constant, as measured by the total num- 
ber of pressure-sensitive spots per given skin area. 
However, simultaneous application of additional pres- 
sure over broad areas other than the test area changes 
pressure sensitivity as follows: the closer the area of 
additional pressure, the greater its effect; proximal 
directions from the test area to the area of additional 
pressure have a greater effect than distal directions 
for the same distance; the effect increases with the 
size and intensity of the additional pressure. An ex- 
planation in terms of CNS level Eng- 


s is suggested. 
lish summary.—J. Lyons. 


(See also Abstracts 35, 63, 69, 71, 214, 384, 437, 1381, 
1876, 1933) 
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459. Adams, Pauline Austin, & Haire, Mason. 
(Stanford U.) Structural and conceptual factors 
in the perception of double-cube figures. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 548-556.—Double-cube figures 
were employed to study the relative roles of con- 
ceptual and structural factors in the perception and 
perceptual reversals of such ambiguous figures. Al- 
though the dominant role is played by the structural 
elements, it is shown that these interact with condi- 
tions of previous experience with perspective both in 
irt and in our own world.—R. H. Waters. 

460. Attinson, Bernard. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N. Y.) A preliminary report on the inci- 
dence of esophoria among mentally disturbed pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 73-77.—Tests for 
lateral phoria were given to 125 psychiatric patients 
(mostly female schizophrenics) at Hillside Hospital 
and to a control group of 120 members of the hos- 
pital staff. ‘There is evidence that there is a sig- 
nificantly higher incidence of esophoria in the men- 
tally disturbed than in the ‘normal’ population. This 
higher incidence of esophoria appears to be caused 
by disturbance of the function of accommodation.” 
18 refs.—E. G. Heinemann. 

461. Baker, C. H. Attention to visual displays 
during a vigilance task: II. Maintaining the level 
of vigilance. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 30-36.— 
“Analysis of data from an earlier paper by the writer 
33: 9548) shows that perceptual performance 
not necessarily deteriorate during a _ typical 
vigilance task. It was hypothesized that a major 
determinant of such deterioration is the regularity of 
signal appearance. An experiment is described here 
which supports this hypothesis. It is further demon- 
strated that motor activity markedly increases during 
a vigilance task, the least active subjects tending to 
detect more signals.” 22 refs—C. M. Franks. 

462. Bartley, S. H. Localization of a simple 
form in an unstructured field. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1959, 9, 44.—To evaluate the role of eye movements 
and right-left dissimilarity in the perception of com- 
plex visual targets, “a small square [was presented] 
at each of 25 different positions in random order in 
i large square field. . . . Observers indicated the posi- 
tion seen by placing a square in a similar field. The 
exposure time of the test square was 1/25 of a second. 
The data consisted in a cluster of points for each of 
the perceived 25 test positions. The scatter of the 
point in the clusters depended upon the nearness of 
the points to the boundary of the test field. There 
was no evidence whatsoever to indicate that the errors 
in the left and right halves of the field differed... . 
results might be interpreted that, with simple 
target material and/or with very brief exposures, per- 
‘eived lateral differences do not eventuate.”—C. H. 
Immons 

163. Boneau, C. Alan. The interstimulus in- 
terval and the latency of the conditioned eyelid 
response. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 464-471.—The 
latency of the response tended to increase with con- 
and the percentage of blinks which suc- 
in avoiding the puff also increased. This 
was d 1 with reference to the usual as 

Vit that latency decreases in tlie 
course of conditioning and an attempted reconcilia- 
| e empirical conflict—J. Arbit. 
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464. Brandalise, Bob B., & Gottsdanker, Robert 
M. The difference threshold of the magnitude of 
visual velocity. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 83-88.— 
10 adult Ss were given the task of adjusting the rota- 
tional rate of one disc so that a small target dot near 
its edge appeared to be moving at the same speed as 
the target dot on another rotating disc. Thresholds 
were about half those found in previous studies. An 
attempt was made to relate discrepancies in results to 
differences in methods of experimentation.—J. Arbit. 

465. Brown, Charles R. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Difference thresholds for intermittent photic 
stimuli as a function of rate of flash, number of 
flashes, and presentation time. /. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 49, 56-60.—‘‘Data were obtained on the differ- 
ence threshold function for intermittent photic stimuli 
with the method of single stimuli. . .. The major find- 
ings of this study were as follows: (1) The number 
of flashes in a train has a negligible effect upon the 
difference threshold. ... (2) The duration of a train 
has a negligible effect upon the difference threshold. 

(3) The difference threshold function for inter- 
mittent photic stimuli obtained with the method of 
single stimuli is comparable in form to the function 
obtained with the method of adjustment. (4) Ex- 
pressing difference thresholds in terms of a period 
measure points up the similarity between the differ- 
ence threshold functions obtained with intermittent 
photic and electric stimuli.”"—F. Ratliff. 

466. Browning, Carroll W., Quinn, Lester H., 
& Crasilneck, Harold B. (Dallas, Tex.) The use 
of hypnosis in suppression amblyopia of children. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958( Jul), 46(1, Pt. I), 53-67. 
—Detailed case reports are given of 9 children who 
were treated by hypnotic suggestion for suppression 
amblyopia; 8 showed improvement in near acuity 
which was attributable to suggestion —D. Shaad. 

467. Bruner, Jerome S., & Wechsler, Henry. 
(Harvard U.) Sequential probability as a determi- 
nant of perceptual closure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 604-606.—Data from 112 Ss, observing open or 
closed circles, show that “the longer a preceding series 
of similar stimulus-circles, the greater the likelihood 
of seeing the next presentation as different from that 
of the preceding series” even though the series were 
presented in random order.—R. H. Waters. 

468. Burian, Herman M., & Ziv, Benjamin. 
Electric response of the phakic and aphakic hu- 
man eye to stimulation with near ultraviolet. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 347-350.—In the in- 
tact eye the lens blocks most ultraviolet from the 
retina. This experiment used observers with normal 
eyes and a group of oldsters without lenses (cataract 
extractions). The normals 9-20 years of age gave 
electroretinographic responses to near-ultraviolet 
while none were obtained from normal Ss 27 years 
or older. In contrast to this, aphakic oldsters gave 
responses. The differences are explained by the in- 
creased lens pigmentation in adults, and by the ab- 
sence of the lens in the cataract extractions.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

469. Burnham, Robert W. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Predictions of shifts in color 
appearance with a change from daylight to tung- 
sten adaptation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 254— 
263.—“Comparisons are made between shifts in color 
appearance reported by Wassef from W. D. Wright’s 
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laboratory and those predicted by the Burnham, Evans, 
Newhall (B-E-N ) equations for a change from day- 
light to tungsten adaptation. Prediction equations 
based on Wassef’s data are also reported, and a com- 
parison is made between the B-E-N and Wassef pre- 
dictions for all of the Munsell colors specified by 
Kelly, Gibson, and Nickerson. Both sets of data lead 
to similar predictions, and charts are presented from 
which predictions for a wide variety of colors may 
easily be compared with the shifts in color appear- 
ance found in practice.”—F. Ratliff. 

470. Calvin, Allen D., Tyrrell, Sybil; Schulz, R. 
E., & Koons, Roberta G. (Hollins Coll.) The 
effect of exposure-time on the relation between 
perceptual organization and intelligence. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 573-577.—Immediate reproduc- 
tion of tachistoscopically presented dot patterns cor- 
roborates the finding of a relationship between per- 
ceptual organization and intelligence. Slower Ss 
could achieve higher organization with increased ex- 
posure time, a result that could not be adequately 
accounted for in terms of increased time alone.—R. 
H. Waters. 

471. Cohen, Walter, & Tepas, Donald. (U. 
Buffalo) Temporal factors in the perception of 
verticality. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 760-763.— 
Results from 68 men students indicate that “Pro- 
longed exposure to a tilted fiaine and rod significantly 
increased the errors in judgments of verticality.” No 
increase in error was found “after a 4-minute ex- 
posure.” Errors persisted “when the tilted frame 
was removed after prolonged exposure.”"—R. H. 
Waters. 

472. Conover, Donald W., & Kraft, Conrad L. 
USAF 
v, 16 p.—For 


The use of color in coding displays. 
W ADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 55-471. 
practical coding purposes, the maximum number of 
absolutely identifiable hues is from 5 to 8 colors de- 
pending upon the viewing conditions and the propor- 
tion of the population which must read the code with- 


out error. A color plate gives examples of 8, 7, 6, 
and 5 equally discriminable scales of hues derived 
from the Munsell 50-hue series of colored papers. 
These results apply specifically to surface color ( pig- 
ment produced) coding applications and not to colors 
produced by phosphors, as in color TV. The color 
patch should have a visual angle of at least 20’ to be 
readily identifiable by most observers—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

473. Corrisweet, T. N., Fowler, H., Rabedeau, 
R. G., Whalen, R. E., & Williams, D. R. (Yale U.) 
Changes in the perceived color of very bright 
stimuli. Science, 1958, 128, 898-899.—“When very 
intense stimuli in the long-wave length region of the 
visual spectrum are viewed continuously, they change 
in hue from red, through yellow, to green. The re- 
lation of the time course of these changes to the in- 
tensity of the stimulus is reported.” A figure in- 
dicating the time course of changes in hue as a func- 
tion of the stimulus intensity is presented. “The 
described color changes may be accounted for by 
photochemical adaptation, if it is assumed that there 
are at least two photopigments in the human retina, 
a ‘red’ and a ‘green’ with overlapping absorption spec- 
tra, and that the rate of regeneration of the ‘green’ 
pigment is slightly greater than that of the ‘red.’ 
Equations basically derived from this hypothesis yield 
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good qualitative agreement with our data.”—S. 
Lachman. 


474. Day, R. H. (U. Sydney) On interocular 
transfer and the central origin of visual after- 
effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 784-790.—The 
technique of interocular transfer as a test for the cen- 
tral origin of visual phenomena is critically examined. 
Attention is directed “to the inadequacy of evidence 
based on apparent interocular transfer. . . . There is 
a considerable body of evidence based on different 
procedures which argues strongly for central involve- 
ment in visual phenomena.”—R. H. Waters. 


475. Dixon, N. F. Apparent changes in the 
visual threshold as a function of subliminal stimu- 
lation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 10, 
211-219.—In order to avoid certain difficulties in 
using verbal reports as a measure of threshold 
changes, a continuous record of the S’s awareness 
threshold for light entering the left eye was obtained 
by using the method of closed loop control, while 
subliminal emotional verbal material was presented 
to the right eye. “The data from this first stage of 
the research provide some support for the hypothesis 
that the threshold of awareness will vary as a func- 
tion of sub-threshold presentations.”"—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 


476. Duane, T. D., Emrich, R. J., & Shepler, H. 
G. Lens system designed for water-to-air vision 
in the submerged human eye. AMA Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1959, 61, 561-567.—Much of the refractive 
power of the eye is annulled when the eye is sub- 
merged in water because there is little difference in 
index of refraction between the tissue and water 
media. A lens system of plus 64.5 D. will permit the 
submerged eye 7.5 cm from a window to see into air 
20/20 for distance and 14/14 for near vision. This 
field of vision is 20 degrees, and the range of ac- 
commodation extends from 0 to 6 meters.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

477. Dzugaeva, S. B. O priamykh sviaziakh 
zritel’nogo trakta s koroi golovnogo mozga. [On 
direct connections of the optical tract with the cortex 
of the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8 
(6), 942-944.—There exist direct connections of the 
optical tract with the cortex, indicating that the optic 
nerve contains fibers which run directly to the cortex 
without interruption in the subcortical nuclei—/. D. 
London. 


478. Edwards, Ward. Information and auto- 
kinetic movement. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 89- 
90.—This experiment examines the hypothesis that 
autokinetic movement occurs if the visual world is 
highly redundant and does not occur if the visual 
world is full of information. Specifically, it meas- 
ures the amount of autokinetic movement produced 
by 2 stimuli: an orderly and an equivalent disorderly 
array of dots. The 2 arrays produced equal amounts 
and latencies of movement. If this experiment is a 
fair test, then the hypothesis is wrong.—J. Arbit. 


479. Eggers, Harry. The Maddox-rod phe- 
nomenon. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 246-247. 
—The Maddox rod is used in determination of im- 
balances of the extraocular muscles. The cylindrical 
glass rod placed close to the cornea makes a light 
appear as a line perpendicular to the axis of the rod. 
This optic phenomenon is explained and a schematic 


a. 
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3-dimensional sketch illustrates the refraction.—R, L. 
Sulzer. 

480. Egorov, A. S. Opyt issledovaniia priests « 
noi sposobnosti glaza. [An experiment tudy of 
the aiming capacity ot the eye S. b 1958, 
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481. Ekman, Gésta, & Waern, Yvonne. (U. 
Stockholm) A second-order ratio scale. Nord. 
Psykol., 1959, 11, 78-80.—This study compares ci 
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482. Enoch, Jay M State U.) Effect of 
the size of a complex display upon visual search. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 280-280. This inv 
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483. Enoch, Jay M. (Ohio State U.) Further 
studies on the relationship between amblyopia and 
the Stiles- Crawtord effect. Optom., 1959, 
36, I 12 T as been presented which 
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484. Ford, A., White, C. T., & Lichtenstein, M. 
(USN Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.) 
Analysis of eye movements during free ok 
J. Opt. Soc. 1959, 49, 287-292. The posi 
‘human cornea was used to pro 
luce signals from marginal electrodes around the eyes. 
[he potentials were amplified with de networks which 
produced amplitude-time oscillographic tracings of the 
horizontal and vertical components of eyeball move 
ment, and also controlled the deflectors of a cathode 
ray oscilloscope (CRO) in such a way that the beam 
moved in the way as the An automatic 
camera photographed the CRO face to produce two 
dimensional electro-oculographic (EOG) plots of eye 
ball movement. Data thus obtained are used for an 
analysis of ments and fixations in a sur 
he paper oscillographic trac 
(1) the number of fixations 
I and (2) the duration of the fixa 
tions. The cathode EOG shows (1) the order of 
fixations in search procedure, (2) the lengths of vari 


‘adic jumps, and (3) the 
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485. Gaydos, Henry F. (Qm. Research & Engi 
neering Center) Sensitivity in the judgment of 
size by finger-span. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
557-562.—Ss were “as sag % to match a variable to a 
rd length thumb span. PE 
a measure of differential dis 

a Results follow Weber’s law through, but 
below, 35- to 100-mm range. Positive error 
standard) increased with increas 
ing length of the standard.—X. H. Waters. 

186. Gebhard, J. W. Hopkins UL.) Vi- 
sion. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 0, 371-394.—This 
review of the literature to April 1958, surveys books 
and reviews generally, then articles on photoreceptors, 
pupillary response, visual acuity, binocular vision, 
visual thresholds and brightness discrimination, 
udaptation, flicker, electrical stimulation, electroret 
inography, neural relations, color vision, and visual 
perception. 183-item bibliog.—A. Sprow. 

487. Gerjuoy, Herbert, & Clarke, Frank R. (U. 
loledo) Fechner colors on television. Amer. / 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 606-607.—‘Fechner’s colors, an 
illusion of color produced by a moving or stationary 
black and white pattern, are observable under favor 

conditions on the black and white television 
screen.” Some theoretical and practical .implications 
of the phenomenon are presented.—R. H. Haters. 

188. Gilbert, Luther C. Influence of interfering 
stimuli on perception of meaningful material. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 15- Using 68 uni- 
versity students interfering visual stimuli (a large 
black square, a small black rectangle still large enough 
to cover the 2 upper X’s superim 
posed on either one of the 2 words or on both of 
them, one and 2 words superimposed on the test 
words, and nonsense letters superimposed on the 
stimulus words) were presented for intervals vary 
ing from 1/24 second to 4/24 second in pre- and post 
relationships to the basic stimuli. “The retroactive 
influence of the last three interfering stimuli listed 
was far greater than the proactive influence; the 
greater the retroactive interference of a stimulus, the 
tendency for the stimulus to exercise a 
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proactive interference. ... A part of a span of per- 
ception may be interfered with while leaving the other 
part with little no measured interference. 
inaccurately processed visual stimuli of sense material 
tend to produce a greater spread of proactive inter- 
ference than accurately processed material. . . . The 
average colle ge reader will need fixation pauses which 
will average better than 4/24 second duration if he is 
to use a span of perception of more than one word and 
avoid interference from the stimuli resulting from 
succeeding fixation pauses.”—T7. E. Newland. 

489. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) On the 
after-effects of the “waterfall” and “spiral” illu- 
sions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 608-609.—It is 
pointed out that the stimulus conditions necessary tot 
the production of these 2 illusions are similar, or even 
identical. This raises the question of why the after 
effects are so different qualitatively which is, in turn, 
answered by appealing to the general effect of radial 
stimulation.—k. H. Waters. 

490. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) 
use of the term “recognition.” Amer. J. Psychol 
1958, 71, 790-791.—When we speak of recognition ol 
an object, we should be careful to specify whether we 
are speaking of a particular object, or of the object 
which is a member a class of objects.—R. H. 
lV aters. 

491. Griffith, H. C., & Spitz, H. H. (Edward R. 
Johnstone Training & Research Center) Some ob- 
servations on the spiral after-effect. Amer. /. Ps) 
1959, 72, 139-140.—The spiral aftereffect is 
obtained only from a textured surface, is independent 
of the appearance of blurred lines or angles during 
inspection period, and results indicate that the region 
involved in inspection not act like a 
area.—R. H. Waters. 

492. Grosvenor, Theodore. (U. Houston) Eye 
movements and the autokinetic illusion. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1959, 36, 78-87.—The author reviews some 
of the experimental evidence on variables governing 
autokinetic movement and 3 major theories which he 
“streaming tl 
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classifies as 1eories,” “eye movement 
theories,” and “strain theories.”” He concludes that 
none of these theories can be rejected on the evi 
dence considered.—E. G. Heinemann. 

493. Halsey, Rita M. (USN Medical Research 
Laboratory, New London, Conn.) Identification of 
signal lights: I. Blue, green, white, and purple. /. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 45-55.—“One hundred 
observers identified by name fifty blue, green, white, 
and purple test colors.- Small areas and low illumi 
nances were used to simulate conditions under which 
signal lights must be recognized. ‘The results are 
expressed as chromaticity zones within which the 
test colors were assigned a given color name with 
various degrees of certainty. Large individual dif- 
ferences in color naming were found. Variability due 
to intensity and viewing distance is also demonstrated. 
Che data can be applied to the specification of bound 
aries for colored signals.”—/’. Ratliff. 

494. Halsey, Rita M. (USN Medical Research 
Laboratory, New London, Conn.) Identification of 
signal lights: II. Elimination of the purple cate- 
gory. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 167-169.—“One 
hundred observers identified fifty test colors in the 
violet-green-white region of the chromaticity diagram. 
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They were not allowed to use the name ‘Purple,’ but 
Red,’ ‘Yellow,’ ‘Green,’ ‘Blue,’ and ‘White.’ 
Small areas and low illuminances were used to simu 
late conditions under which signal lights must be 
recognized. ‘The results are expressed as chromaticity 
zones within which the test were assigned 
given color names with various degrees of certainty. 
In comparison with earlier data obtained under iden 
tical conditions but with a ‘Purple’ category, these re- 
sults show improved identification of blue signals. 
Other changes and sources of variability are dis- 
cussed. The data can be applied to the specification 
of boundaries for colored signals.”—/. Ratliff. 

495. Heinemann, Eric G., Tulving, Endel, & 
Nachmias, Jacob. (Vassar Coll.) The effect of 
oculomotor adjustments on apparent size. Awier. 
J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 32-45.—“Changes in conver- 
gence a sufficient condition for the occurrence of 
the changes in apparent size,” and changes in accom 
modation and pupillary diameter not.—R. H. 
laters. 

496. Hodge, Milton H. The influence of irrele- 
vant information upon complex visual discrimina- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 1-5.—This study 
attempts to determine whether increasing amounts of 
irrelevant information, that is relevant under other 
conditions, detrimentally influences performance of a 
complex discrimination task. Found that increasing 
amounts of irrelevant information detrimentally in 
fluence complex discrimination performance. Greater 
differences occurred among the irrelevance conditions 
during the early practice trials —J. Arbit. 

497. Indow, T., Kuno, U., Yoshida, T., & Kozaki, 
T. Studies of induction in the visual process 
using electrical phosphene as an index: III. Ex- 
periments under conditions involving shift of fixa- 
tion (2). Jap. J. Psychol., 1959, 29, 295-302.—In 
previous studies (see 33: 9592) the authors demon- 
strated that: a .1 second electrical pulse to brow and 
cheek evoked phosphene an index of retinal ex 
citability, a flash of white light before the pulse 
lowered the threshold of excitability, the threshold 
lowered further when a flash of colored light 
preceded the white light (induction), but induction 
was impeded when a flash of a complementary color 
was introduced between the white and colored lights 
(neutralization). Induction and neutralization oc 
curred even if the white and complementary colors 
were presented to dilterent parts of the retina, a phe 
nomenon they termed “P-result.” The present series 
of studies demonstrated, by a variety of psychophysi- 
cal methods, that the critical factor was not the 
retinal area stimulated but the portion of the visual 
field in which the complementary color was perceived. 
English summary.—J/. Lyons. 
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498. Jacobson, Jerry Hart; Romaine, Hunter 
H., Halberg, G. Peter, & Stephens, George. (New 
York) The electric activity of the eye during ac- 
commodation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958( Nov), 46 
(5, Pt. IL), 231-238.—Potentials recorded from ex- 
cised ciliary muscle (cat or monkey) and human eyes 
during accommodation are similar, but further work 
is indicated before conclusions on the mechanism of 
accommodation are justified—D. Shaad, 


499. Jampolsky, Arthur; Tamler, Edward, & 
Marg, Elwin. Artifacts and normal variations in 
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human ocular electromyography. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1959, 61, 402-413.—Properties of the ap- 
paratus revealed as artifacts may obscure meaningful 
data. Here, normal variations in ocular electromyog- 
raphy are summarized and some limitations of inter- 
pretation and possibly erroneous concepts due to arti- 
facts are outlined. 22 figures of electrode recordings 
illustrate what to look for and various cautions are 
offered.—R. L. Sulzer. 

500. Jenkin, Noél, & Hyman, Ray. (Harvard VU.) 
Attitude and distance-estimation as variables in 
size-matching. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 68-76. 

Size matches were obtained from 77 freshmen under 
2 conditions: one under conditions of free binocular 
regard and adequate cues for distance, and an “ana- 
lytic” estimate, one that required S “to judge equality 
in terms of the visual angle of the retinal or photo- 
graphic images.” The 2 conditions produce judg- 
ments that are shown by factor analysis to be inde- 
pendent of each other. Judgments of distance are 
also influenced by the 2 different conditions.—R. H. 
Waters. 

501. Johansen, Martin. Voluminalfigurale fae- 
nomener. Manifold form phenomena.| Copen 
hagen, Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. 211 p. 
D. Kr. 35.—Perception of 3-dimensional figures in- 
cluded the viewing through stereoscopes of 2 similar 
figures on each side, but with one of the pairs 
slightly altered. There were approximately 20 such 
figures, viewed by 25 Ss, and each S had 4 presenta- 
tions of each card. The figures were “carousels,” 
“parasols,” starplanes, and double-cubes. Some fig- 
ures had white fields, some gray some were 
viewed by daylight, others by electric light. Shift 
in relations were reported, as also the “ground” and 
“figure” of the Gestalt viewpoint. Ss reported figures 
as different, partly same. The volumnal 
forms were sometimes constant, and again varied. In 
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refs.—O. I. Jacobsen 

502. Johansson, Gunnar. (U. Uppsala)  Ri- 
gidity, stability and motion in perceptual space. 
Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 191-202.—Theorizing about 
visual space has largely involved the relationship be- 
tween perceptual static space and the stimulus. It 
has been assumed that a static pattern of excitation 
corresponds to perceptual space, so perceived motion 
is then regarded as explainable by general principles 
for static space or by principles conflicting with those 
[t is shown that mathematical rela 
tionship in the continuous changing energy distrib- 
uted on the retina, is substituted for the 
static retinal picture, as the information source of the 
external world (Gibson’s gradient theory). From 
the author’s point of view, this is a problem for dif- 
ferential perceptual psychology, which has no bearing 
on the general problem of relationship between stimu- 
bsen. 
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503. Johansson, Gunnar. Rigidity, stability, and 
motion in perceptual space. Acta psychol., 1958, 
14, 359-370.— (see 34: 510)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


504. Jonkers, G. H. (State University, Utrecht, 
Holland) A comparison of methods of determin- 
ing stereoscopic vision. Ophthalmologica, 1959, 
137, 15-21.—Statistical analysis of the results obtained 
in a comparative study of the stereoscopic vision on 
73 normal young males and females submitted to 3 
different tests, has shown that the results obtained 
with the different devices are not correlated, and do 
not depend upon pupillary distance and heterophoria. 
The practical significance of the statistical conclusion 
is discussed.—K. M. Newman. 

505. Kéhler, Wolfgang, & Adams, Pauline Aus- 
tin. (Swarthmore Coll.) Perception and atten- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 489-503.—Thresh- 
olds (horizontal/vertical separation) for articulation 
(see dots in lines or rows) in a rectangular pattern 
of dots were determined under conditions of incidental 
and attentional perception. Similar thresholds in 
terms of vertical separation of word and its mirror 
image were determined. Results support the hy- 
pothesis that attention intensifies the process under- 
lying perception and thus accelerates the satiation 
effect which then enhances the figural aftereffect.— 
R. H. Waters. 

506. Komm, A. G. Vospriiatie mmnozhestva 
det’mi mladshego doshkol’nogo vozrasta. [Per- 
ception of sets (number of objects) by children of 
early preschool age.}] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 
77-87.—A survey is presented of research, including 
the author’s, on the perception of sets of objects by 
small children and its relation to counting. Accord- 
ing to the author the perception of a set of objects in- 
volves “separation of individual objects and their 
generalization on the basis of some common feature 
abstracted from a variety of individual properties.” 
This is achieved through counting, as only counting 
forces such abstraction.—/. D. London. 


507. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm) 
Interocular differences in the vertical-horizontal 
illusion. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 195-201.—21 Ss 
took part in this experiment in which the head was 
kept in position, the fixation point constant, and left 
and right figures were viewed monocularly and bi- 
nocularly. It was found that the monocular vision 
the OV (overestimation of the vertical line) was 
different for both of 2 figures; when seen by the left 
eye, the left figure had a larger OV; by the right eye, 
the right figure had larger OV ; with binocular vision, 
there was no significant difference between the 2 fig- 
ures. The nasal parts of monocular field vision had 
the same OV, the temporal parts also were equal, but 
the OV of the temporal parts was significantly larger 
than that of the nasals. The binocular vision OV 
was greater than that for nasal monocular, but less 
than that for temporal monocular. 5 predictions de 
duced from a hypothesis were confirmed.—O. /. Jacob- 
sen, 

508. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm) 
Vertical-horizontal illusions and surrounding field. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 35-42.—(see 33: 403)—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 


509. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. (VU. Stockholm) 
Fixation and the  vertical-horizontal illusion. 
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Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 87-92.—20 university stu- 
dents were Ss in this experiment on illusions. 2 con- 
ditions were used: (a) the “F-condition” in which as 
soon as the figure was exposed the O had to fixate the 
point where the vertical and horizontal lines inter- 
sect, and (b) the “O-condition” wherein when the 
test-figure was exposed, the O began to adjust the 
length of the vertical line (without fixating it). In 
the O-condition the illusory effect (overestimation 
of the vertical line) is at work alone. In the E-con- 
dition, the illustion is combined with the aftereffect. 
Results show that the O-condition had a significantly 
larger illusory effect than the F-condition. The au- 
thor concludes that mechanism underlying the vertical- 
horizontal illusion and the figural aftereffect must be 
assumed to be different.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

510. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm) 
Measurements of subjective length in the vertical- 
horizontal illusion. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 203- 
206.—22 university students, with normal visual 
acuity, 11 men and 11 women, were Ss in a described 
experiment. 6 standard stimuli for the vertical line 
(V) 10 to 50 mm. in length, and similarly 6 (H) 
or horizontal line stimuli were used. Figures were 
presented to the S one at a time at 100 cm. distance, 
who compared lengths of exposed vertical and hori- 
zontal lines. Ekman investigated vertical-horizontal 
illusions and devised a generalized ratio rating 
method. A separate vertical and a separate horizontal 
scale value were obtained. The overestimation of the 
vertical direction was 7%. Power functions were 
fitted to the experimental results, and the individual 
functions showed a moderate variability among the 
Ss.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

511. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. Measurements of 
subjective length in the vertical-horizontal illu- 
sion. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 371-374.—(see 34: 
508)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

512. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm) 
Visual field and interocular differences in the bi- 
section of a line. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 207-215. 
—In this discussion, an experiment was carried on 
with 10 university students as Ss, 6 men and 4 wornen, 
8 with normal visual acuity and 2 slightly myopic. 
The aim was to investigate the extent the shape of our 
visual field influences interocular differences in bi- 
secting a line. 4 conditions were arranged, namely: 
(1) left eye in the natural field, (2) right eye in 
natural field, (3) left eye in artificial visual field, and 
(4) right eye in same artificial field. In the latter 
two conditions normal monocular vision was arti- 
ficially limited by special eyeglasses with circular 
openings for the right and left eyes. Greatly sig- 
nificant interocular differences were found in the 
natural visual fields, which were reduced in the arti- 
ficial circular field, more by the left eye, and less by 
the right eye. The former trend was significant but 
not the latter. Decrease in interocular difference in 
the artificial field was due to its circular shape, but 
the high significance of interocular difference in the 
artificial field and the great interindividual differences 
show influences of other factors. 18 refs—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

513. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. Visual field and 
interocular differences in the bisection of a line. 
Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 375-383.—(see 34: 512)— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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514. Lennox, Margaret A. (U. Copenhagen) 
Single unit off responses to brief flashes in cat’s 
optic tract. J. Neurophysiol., 1959, 22, 88-97.—A 
study of responses in single optic tract fibers of 
chloralose-anesthetized cats to visual stimulation of 
the opposite eye. No correlations with the color apart 
from the intensity of the light stimulus could be 
found. Discrepancies between the author’s results 
and other findings are discussed. 20 refs.—G. West- 
heimer. 


515. Luria, S. M. (U. Pennsylvania) Retinal 
summation and inhibition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 94-98.—In a repetition of Graham and Granit’s 
study, “when conditions were obtained in which the 
two lights could be differentiated at all times,” the 
depressant effect of a brighter light on the CFF of a 
dimmer one “was obtained in the periphery as well 
as in the fovea.” From this it is concluded that 
“there exists no special inhibitory system in the fovea 
and that an explanation of the high foveal acuity can- 
not rest on the assumption of a foveal-peripheral dis- 
tinction.”—R. H. Waters. 


516. McCormick, E. J., Blanchard, R. E., & 
Karas, G. G. (Purdue U.) The effect of hue, 
brightness and saturation on color preference con- 
sidering various contexts. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
1957, 67, 297.—The experiment was based upon 24 
male Ss who expressed preferences for 73 colors for 
each of 4 contexts. It was found that hue, brightness, 
and saturation had significant effects upon color pref- 
erences.—S. M. Amatora. 


517. McDermid, Charles Douglas. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) The effects of space perception variables 
upon performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3031-3032.—Abstract. 


518. McEwen, Peter. 
nal size. 


Figural after-effects, reti- 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 41-47.—It has 
hitherto been established that figural aftereffects are 
determined by the retinal size of the inspection figure. 
But Sutherland (see 29: 2014) has pointed out that 
all previous investigators had assumed that retinal 
and apparent sizes cannot both be determinants of 


the figural-aftereffects. The present paper reports a 
study intended to confirm Sutherland’s findings con- 
cerning the relevance of apparent size and to meas- 
ure the magnitudes of the aftereffects, if any. The 
results are interpreted as consistent with the assump- 
tions that both retinal and apparent sizes were effec- 
tive in the specific circumstances of the experiment, 
in the first case acting together, and in the second, 
acting in opposition to one another. 18 refs.—C. M. 
Franks. 


519. McFarland, Ross A., Warren, A. Bertrand, 
& Karis, Charles. Alterations in critical flicker 
frequency as a function of age and light:dark 
ratio. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 529-538.—The re- 
lationship between CFF and age is linear and negative 
for all light:dark ratios (LDR) under both condi- 
tions of surround luminance. The decrement in CFF 
with age is a function of the light-time percentage of 
the flicker cycle. “On the basis of the results it was 
suggested that the use of lower levels of light-time 
in the flicker cycles, rather than the conventional 
50:50 LDR, would enhance the sensitivity of CFF 
as an indicator measure.” 16 refs.—J. Arbit. 
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520. Manas, Leo. (Illinois Coll. of Optometry) 
The effect of visual training upon the ACA ratio. 
{mer m., 1958( Aug), 35, 428-437.—“The 
hundred binocular patients receiving 
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186.—Recordings are reproduced and characteristics 
of this type of eye movements are summarized; a 
difference between vergence and conjugate move 
ments on an innervational basis described.—D. 
Shaad., 

Mountjoy, P. T. (Dennison U.) Spon- 
‘aneous recovery following response decrement to 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion. J. scient. Labs. Denison 
1957-58, 44, 229-238—The results obtained 
a group of 72 Ss were interpreted as indicating 
that: decrement occurred in the magnitude of illusion 
a function of trials though no information was 
given concerning accuracy, there was a tendency for 
spontaneous recovery of the illusion during a 24 hou 
suspension of experimentation, naiveté or sophistica 
tion of Ss concerning the illusion was not related to 
the occurrence of decrement or of spontaneous ri 
covery. The results are discussed in terms of th« 
relation to figural aftereffects and habituation pl 
nomena.—P. 7. Mountjoy. 

528. Mountjoy, P. T., & Cordes, C. K. (Deni- 
U.) Decrement to the vertical-horizontal il- 
lusion. scient, Le Denison | 1957-58, 44, 
239-242.—Statistically significant decrement was 
found to occur in 45 Ss as a function of repeated ex 
osures to the vertical-horizontal illusion figure. Th 
results were discussed in terms of their relationship to 
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530. Ogle, Kenneth N., and Schwartz, J. Theo- 
dore. (Mayo Clinic & Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
M Depth of focus of the human eye. /. Op/ 
1959, 49, 273-280.—“Depth of focus of 
n ¢ letermined by the loss of resolving 
visual acuity) with increase in out-of-focus 
f the retinal image. An instrument is de- 
h permits accurate measurement of these 
ena, using psychophysical methods with the 
ker board visual-acuity test chart. All test condi 
is are held constant, binocular vision is maintained, 
and time of aap of the test target is limited to 
2 second. Depth of focus was measured under the 
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of the test target, and (2) incr and decrease 
pupil size as effected by suitable drugs. With the 
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Snellen notation, for three subjects the mean total 
depth of focus was found to be 0.94 diopter at the 50% 
level of probable visual resolution of the target details 
and 0.63 diopter at the estimated 99% level. It was 
found that for each step of increase in target size 
(20/25 to 20/30, and so on) the total depth of focus 
increased by about 0.35 diopter. It was found also 
that over the range of pupil size from 2.5 to 8.0 mm 
the total depth of focus decreased about 0.12 diopter 
per millimeter of increase in the size of the pupil. 
[hese results were reviewed with respect to hyper- 
focal distance.”—F. Ratliff. 

531. Onley, Judith Wheeler, & Volkmann, John. 
(U. Rochester) The visual perception of perpen- 
dicularity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 504-516.— 
12 college women set a variable line perceptually per- 
pendicular to an intersecting reference line, the latter 
being inclined throughout the full le. Settings 
were surprisingly accurate, consistency was greatest 
near the quadrant and midquadrant (45°) lines than 
for other oblique orientations. This result indicated 

le presence of subjective standards of reference along 
R. H, Waters. 

532. Orbach, Jack. Disturbances of the maze 
habit following occipital cortex removals in blind 
monkeys. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 
$9-54.—Experimental study of 7 rhesus monkeys in 
an enclosed maze (modified Lashley, Type 3 Maze) 
shows that peripheral blinding after the mastery of 
the maze habit “produces complete loss of the habit, 
prolonged immobility in the maze . and retarded 
relearning of the maze.” Once relearned, however, 
the habit is relatively stable. “Bilateral occipital cor- 
tex removals in the blind Ss produced a mild retarda- 
tion in relearning the maze. Unilateral removals 
were without effect. These results are contrasted 
with the seriously deteriorated maze performances re- 
ported (Lashley) for the rat and with the lack of con- 
sistent effects on discrimination-type tasks of varying 
degrees of complexity in the monkey.” The conclu- 
sion is reached that the “occipital cortex in the mon- 
key serves as a substrate for nonvisual orientation in- 
volving a locomotor sequence.” These and other find- 
ings are discussed with particular reference to Lash- 
ley’s studies.—L. .4. Pennington. 

533. Payne, M. Carr, Jr. (Georgia Inst. Tech- 
nology) Apparent weight as a function of color. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 725-730.—In 2 experi- 
ments with 22 and 94 college men as Ss it was found 


circ 


ixes. 


e. ant 
that the apparent (visually judged) weight of objects 
varied with their color. The relation is independent 
of the size of object used or S’s color preference. The 
variance is, however, related to brightness of the 
rr employed.—R. H. Waters. 

534. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) On reading and visual fa- 
tigue. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 609-611.—The 
statement in Carmichael and Dearborn’s Reading and 
Visual Fatigue that “no alteration that was statis- 
tically reliable took place in any aspect of the record 
of eye movements measured during long periods of 
reading” is in error with respect to blink-rate as an 
analysis of their data shows.—R. H. Waters. 


1 
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535. Rommetveit, Ragnar, & Svalheim, Roar. 
Some halo effects in perception of geometrical 


patterns. Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 11-24.—A report 
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on an experimental study wherein 14 Ss were asked 
to judge specific characteristics of complex geometric 
patterns using 81 cards. The examiners were able to 
determine how judgments of a specific stimulus char- 
acter were influenced by the irrelevant aspects of this 
pattern. A number of halo effects were found, some 
Ss being misled by curvatures of a line when judging 
length, or by length when judging curvatures, etc. 
The individual differences present interesting points 
of departure for a functional approach to certain geo- 
metrical illusions and seem to be roughly analogous 
to halo effects in perception of personal attributes 
which one of the authors (Rommetveit) had previ- 
ously investigated.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

536. Runquist, W. N., & Spence, K. W. Per- 
formance in eyelid conditioning as a function of 
UCS duration. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 249-252. 
—Tested an implication of the drive-stimulus reduc- 
tion hypothesis: the greater the time interval between 
the response and the reinforcing event the poorer is 
the conditioning performance. Delay was produced 
by increasing the duration of the UCS. Found the 
short UCS group was superior. This finding sup- 
ports the drive-stimulus reduction hypothesis espe- 
cially when considered in relation to possible factors 
operating in this situation which would tend to work 
in a direction opposite to that of the UCS duration 
variable.—J. Arbit 

537. Schmedtje, John F. Sympathectomy and 
immunologically induced bilateral eye reactions 
in the rabbit. 4MA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 453- 
463.—To learn the role of neural reflexes in bilateral 
eye reactions following aggravation of only one eye, 
the effect of sympathectomy was tested. With su- 
cervical sympathetic ganglia removed, no con- 
occurred in rabbits. This sug- 

interrupts the motor part of 
a reflex solely responsible for the contralateral 
reaction.” It is pointed out that this form of reaction 
is not comparable to sympathetic ophthalmia. 30 refs. 

R. I 

538. Schwartz, J. Theodore, & Ogle, Kenneth 
N. The depth of focus of the eye. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1959, 61, 578-588.—Depth of focus varies 
with test conditions and the criterion used. This 
paper reports the depth of focus of the human eye 
obtained under controlled conditions and the specific 
criterion of loss of visual resolution. The effects of 
increased angular size of the test target and change 
in pupil size were determined, and the results are re 
viewed with respect to certain practical applications. 

R. L. Sulzer. 

539. Shvarts, L. A. O stoikom povyshenii ab- 
soliutnoi chuvstvitel’nosti zreniia. [On stable in- 
crease in absolute sensitivity of vision.| Vop. Psi 
khol., 1958, 4(5), 56-62.—As a result of practice, in 
which recognition of objects of various forms and 
sizes was carried out under conditions of progres- 
sively decreasing illumination, an intensity of visual 
stimulation, which before was perceived only as a spot 
of light by Ss, came to be sufficient to allow for 
recognition of its precise form. At the same time 
lower stimulus intensity than ordinarily required 
elicited the perception of the spot of light itself. The 
data show a stable increase in absolute visual sensi- 
tivity to objects of the same size as those used for 
practice purposes. The author conjectures that 
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through practice a “system of conditioned connections 
is formed including a visual response to the first 
presentation of the stimulus—a system which affects 
the absolute sensitivity level.”—/. D. London 

540. Smith, O. W., & Gruber, H. Perception of 
depth in photographs. Percept. mot 1958, 8, 
307-313.—"A photomural was viewed monocularly 
with the field of view restricted to the photograph 
when observed from six different distances (1.0 to 
2.8 meters) by 20 Os who made five judgments at 
each distance. The apparent depth in the portrayed 
scene at each distance of observation was compared 
by means of ratio-judgments with the apparent depth 
in the scene which had been photographed. Judg 
ments of depth varied as a function of the distance 
from which the photograpl viewed, but the 
height and width of the scene remained constant. A 
determinant for tl f apparent height and 
width was proposed.”—C. H. Ammon 

541. Smith, Olin W. (Cornell U 
of size and distance in photographs. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 529-538.—Monocular size and dis 
tance jud; plete and impoverished repr 
ductions of the Gibson stake-photog 
52 Ss 1e srspective 


was 
e constancy of 


Judgments 


gments in con 
aphs were ob 
ignified 
as to equal 75%, or 250%, of the depth of the original 
Distance judgments varied as a function of 
the magnification, but size judgments were unaf 
fected. It thus appé irs that a texture-gradient is un- 
necessary for size constancy R. H. Waters 
542. Smith, Olin W., Smith, Patricia Cain, & 
Hubbard, Dorothy. (Cornell U.) Perceived dis- 
tance as a function of the method of representing 
perspective. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 662-674. 
54 airmen judged the ] hallway 


represented in a photograph and in ine drawings 


tained from 


was son 


scene 


varying in amount of « of the same 


hallway. One photograph was t a standard dis- 
tance, another and tl + drawings were set 
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ing distances fri 


that 
changes 
nount of 
hading and detail given in ie cx nnd R. H. 
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543. Sperling, Harry G., & Lee, Gilbert B. The 
area-intensity relationship at threshold for three 
stimulus durations in the human fovea. [/SN Sub- 
mar. Med. Res. Lab Rep., 1957(May), 16(9-287), 
(see 33: 432) have dis 
ich de- 
The find 
v, indicating little 

ne fovea. 
the di repa - nh other recent 

discussed and further research is out- 
lined—USN SMRL., 

544. Spitz, H. H., & Lipman, R. S. Some pa- 
rameters in the perception of the spiral aftereffect. 
Percept. mot s, 1959, 9, 81 \ study of 
aftereffects (AE) observed by 32 normals and 41 
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confirm 
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retardates indicated rnifieant interaction 
sex and intelligence mi males orting more 
AEs than male retardates re- 
ported more than normal females. Normal males gave 
higher reports than nor f les 
lifferences were f 
ites in tempor 
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rpm) was significant (6-seconds inward rotation 
threshold; 13-seconds outward rotation threshold ).— 
C. H. Ammons. 


545. Stark, Lawrence, & Baker, Frank. (Yale 
U. School of Medicine) Stability and oscillations 
in a neurological servomechanism. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1959, 22, 156-164.—A servoanalytic study of 
the pupillary light reflex permits the specification of 
certain characteristics of the pupil response. One of 
these is the frequency of the induced oscillation of the 
pupil when a light source is focused on the edge of 
the iris. This kind of stimulation increases the gain 
of the system and oscillations result. The behavior 
of the system is changed by drugs and this paper 
shows the concordance between the predicted and the 
experimentally demonstrated values of the change.— 
G. Westheimer. : 

546. Stewart, Edward C. THe Gelb effect. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 235-242.—A spot of light was 
focused to coincide with the boundaries of a black 
rotating disk, thereby producing an appearance of 
grayish-white. Studied the effect of white contrast 
ing stimuli of the same shape but of 3 different sizes 
suspended in front of the disk with the positions of 
those contrasting stimuli varied from the center of the 
disk to a location on the outside and tangent to the 
disk. Increase in size of the contrasting stimuli dark- 
ened the appearance of the disk. The greatest effect 
was obtained when the stimulus was in the center of 
the disk. Concluded that the Gelb phenomenon is a 
contrast-effect governed by the usual laws of light- 
ness-contrast. 16 refs. Arbit. 

547. Story, Anne. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center) Figural after-effects as a function of the 
perceived characteristics of the inspection-figure. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 46-56.—‘From the re- 
sults of this study we concluded that cognitive set is 
a determining factor in perception and that the theo 
ries based on the after-effect are inadequate to ac- 
count for the influence of set on perception.”—R. H. 
Waters. 


548. Tamler, Edward; Marg, Elwin, & Jampol- 
sky, Arthur. An electromyographic study of co- 
activity of human extraocular muscles in follow- 
ing movements. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 
270-273.—The hypothesis that cocontraction occurs 
when the eye moves from its primary position was 
tested by multiple-channel electromyography. Little 
or no increased coactivity of auxiliary muscles dur- 
ing slow vertical and horizontal following movements 
in planes through the primary position was found.— 
R. L. Sulzer. 

549. Trotter, Robert R., & Stromberg, Ann E. 
(Boston, Mass.) An improvement on the after- 
image test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958(Jul), 46(1, 
Pt. I), 71-75.—A 15-inch xenon flash tube is used 
to provide the stimulus for the afterimage test of 
etinal correspondence.—D. Shaad. 

550. Urist, Martin J. Afterimages and ocular 
muscle proprioception. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 
Gl, 30-232.—3 experiments with movement of after 
images suggest central rather than retinal origin. 
When eyes or head are moved voluntarily after 
images move, but when the eye is pushed with a finger 
the afterimages are stationary. With a spinning chair 
the afterimages move when the S is aware that his 
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eyes have turned, but spontaneous nystagmus does not 
move the afterimage. Proprioception was found for 
convergence with correlated changes in afterimage 
size.—k. L. Sulzer. 

551. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading) The de- 
velopment of visual perception in children. Edu- 
cation, 1958, 78, 547-549.—The author presents a 
number of points in the development of visual per- 
ception in children: although they look at pictures, 
children fail to notice things that are clear to an 
adult; while the child does not notice salient features 
of a picture, he does perceive clearly essential aspects 
of shapes; the four-year-old will copy complicated 
shapes inaccurately; elapse of period before the child 
perceives the whole shape and details and fits these 
together; visual perception of details of letters in 
words ; inaccuracies in perception a handicap in learn- 
ing to read; difficulties not purely perceptual defects. 

S. M. Amatora. 

554. Wixson, Richard J. The relative effect of 
heredity and environment upon the refractive 
errors of identical twins, fraternal twins and like- 
sex siblings. Amer: J. Optom., 1958( Jul), 35, 346- 
351.—*. .. the closer the genetic ties between individ- 
uals, the greater the similarity between both the type 
and range cf refractive error. There is some evidence 
that environment plays a minor role fra- 
ternal twins had a somewhat higher correlation than 
like-sex siblings in which the factor for 
corrected.”—E. G. Heinemann 

553. Wolf, E., & Ziegler, M. J. ( Massachusetts 
Eye & Ear Infirmary, Boston) Uniocular and 
binocular scotopic responsiveness of the peripheral 
retina. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 394-398.— 


Since the 


age was not 


“Thresholds were determined with a square test field 


subtending a visual angle of 0.3° and an exposure 
time of 0.04 sec. for the right eye, the left eye, and 
both eyes. The test field was presented at 21 retinal 
points between 30° to the left and 30° to the right of 
fixation on the horizontal meridian and on a parallel 
line 1.5° below the meridian. In the binocular curves 
the thresholds are high at the center, drop to low 
levels between 5° and 20°, and then gradually rise 
farther in the periphery. The monocular curves are 
asymmetrical due to the blind spot in the left field 
for the left eye, and in the right field for the right 
eye. Thresholds measured in the blind spot areas 
are attributed to excitation of marginal elements by 
scatter of light in the ocular media. Corresponding 
to the lack of sensitivity occasioned by the blind spot 
in one eye is a region of enhanced sensitivity in the 
other eye as if in compensation. The binocular 
thresholds are lower than the moncular thresholds, 
indicating slight binocular summation.”—F. Raitliff. 

554. Wyszecki, Giinter. (National Research 
Council of Canada, Ottawa) Propagation of errors 
in colorimetric transformations. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 49, 389-393.—"‘A common colorimetric 
transformation is a homogeneous linear transforma- 
tion of tristimulus values from one primary system to 
another. The transformation coefficients are obtained 
by spectrophotometry and/or visual color matching 
and consequently are subject to certain errors. These 
errors, together with those associated with the given 
tristimulus values, propagate into the tristimulus 
values to be computed by means of the transformation 
equations. The theory of the propagation of such 
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errors is outlined and illustrated by an example.”— 
F. Ratliff. 

555. Young, Francis A. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton) An estimate of the hereditary component of 
myopia. Amer. J. Optom., 1958(Jul), 35, 337-345. 
—For a sample of 207 pairs of siblings, correlations 
between siblings were determined for height, weight, 
interpupillary distance, IQ, and refractive error. 
“The obtained [values make] it highly unlikely that 
static refractive error is primarily hereditarily de- 
termined and lends considerable support to the en- 
vironmental influence position.” 20 refs—E. G. 
Heinemann, 

556. Zinchenko, V. P. Dvizheniia glaz i formi- 
rovanie obraza. [lye movements and formation of 
the visual image.| Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 63- 
76.—Object imagery through tactile perception is im- 
possible unless the hand moves over the object and 
picks out some of its component parts.’ In visual 
perception eye movements may play a similar role. 
In static theory visual images are thought to be 
formed in the mind like momentary photographs the 
instant the object is caught by the eye. Here the role 
of eye movements is reduced to focusing the object 
and replacing some fatigued portions of the retina by 
others if the process of seeing is prolonged. In 
dynamic theory, on the other hand, no constant 
image is formed in the mind simultaneously with 
presentation of the object, but various components of 
the latter keep being continually spotted by the mov- 
ing eye. The author reviews the literature and sup- 
ports the dynamic theory.—/. D. London. 

(See also Abstracts 50, 58, 59, 73, 75, 198, 221, 367, 
598, 824, 1742, 1760, 1929, 1994) 
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557. Black, John W. The reading of messages 
of different types and numbers of syllables under 
conditions of delayed sidetone. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res., Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 
1, No. 78. ii, 11 p—The oral reading of short phrases 
of vowel-consonant syllables was more adversely af- 
fected by delayed side-tone than was the reading of 
consonant-vowel syllables. The disparity was in- 
creased as the amount of delay of side-tone was in- 
creased to 0.21 seconds. Other types and lengths of 
syllables were not differentially affected by delayed 
side-tone.—L. Shatin. 

558. Black, John W. The reception of mes- 
sages of different lengths. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 
79. ii, 6 p.—Groups of listeners heard sentences of 
various length and were then alternatively assigned 
one of 2 tasks: answering factual questions based on 
the sentences, or writing the last 3 words of each 
sentence. The response was made: immediately after 
hearing a sentence. The listening occurred under 
one of 5 acoustic conditions ranging from “quiet” to 
4-db S/N ratio. Increased noise and increased sen- 
tence length similarly reduced correct responses to 
the sentences in each task.—L. Shatin. 

559. Black, John W. A relationship among 
fundamental frequency, vocal sound pressure, and 
rate of speaking. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1958, Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 77. ii, 6 p. 
—‘Vowels and phrases were spoken with greater 
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500. Cherry, Colin, & Sayers, B. McA. (Im 
perial Co U. London) On the mechanism of 
binaural fusion. Acoust. S$ 1959, 31, 

ent n t l plications Ol! 
ics ith 1 to tl mechanism 
1 P 
Corso, John F. (Jlennsylvania State U.) 
Age and sex differences in pure- tone thresholds. 
lcoust. S 1959, 31, 498—507.—"Audio 
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562. Deatherage, Bruce H. Eldredge, Donald 
H., & Davis, Hallowell. (Central Inst. for the D 
St. Louis 10, Mo Latency of action potentials i in 
the cochlea of the guinea pig. J 
1959, 31, Lhe latency 
Al {f the auditory net 
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563. Deatherage, Bruce H., & Hirsh, 
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564. Eisler, Hannes, & Ekman, Gésta. (U 
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A mechanism of subjective similarity. 
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perception of similarity in the dimension of pitch was 
vestigated, and similarity estimates were obtained 

1 hich a pitch was constructed. It was 

subjective similarity between 2 tones oi 

equal to the ratio between the lower 

tch and the average of the 2 pitch values. This 

relationship is in agreement with Helson’s 

of adaptation level (and Fechner’s law). In 

iment similarity is defined as the arithmetic 

he subjective values of the 2 stimuli pre 
a I. Jacobsen. 

505. Engen, Trygg, & Levy, Nissim. (Brown 
U.) The influence of context on constant-sum 
loudness-judgments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
731-736.—In 2 experiments it is shown that the con 
text in which the paired stimuli were presented does 
not systematically influence loudness-judgments when 
the constant-sum method is employed.—X. H. 

Galambos, Robert, & Rupert, Allen. (Wal 

Army Inst. Research, Washington, D. ( 
Action of the middle ear muscles in normal cats. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 349-355.—It is 
“(1) do not ap 
bly influence sensitivity, (2) contract 
stimuli within 15 msec of thei 
3) attenuate transmission of tones b 


ist 500 and 3000 cps, and (4) significantly 
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ar against damage from intense sounds 
567 Garner, W.R. Advantages of the discrimi- 
nability criterion for a loudness scale. J. Acoust 
s imer., 1958, 30, 1005-1012.—""It is argued that 
1 on the discriminability criteri 
etter than one based on those methods wl 
he direct nur 1erical resp which id 
flect the nature of the loudness experiel 
e and “egos presented show”: the: 
ing one method 
mn the discriminability 
extraneous 
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factors; and, 
here ugreement between the 2 
Poll 
508. Goldstein, M. H., Jr., Kiang, N. Y-S., & 
Brown, R. M. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology, 
Responses of the auditory cortex to 
—— acoustic stimuli. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer 
159, 3, 356-364.—" Electrical responses to low-in 
clicks and bursts of 
cat aud cortex. 
the repetition rate is 


Cambridge ) 


noise were 
itory Responses 
increased 
ymputer was 
stimulation 
locked responses to clicks and bursts of 
found for rates up to 200/sec in unanes- 
ats, but only up to 100/sec after anesthetiza 
Pollack. 

569 Hinchcliffe, R. (Medical Research Council, 
London) The pattern of the threshold of percep- 
tion for hearing and other special senses as a func- 
tion of age. Gerontologia, 1958, 2, 311-318.—The 
pure tone thresholds of hearing, analyzed as a func 
tion of age, exhibit an exponential decrement when 
the intensity of the threshold stimulus is expressed 
on a psychological magnitude scale. Since the thresh 
olds of perception of other modalities exhibit 

exponential decrement with age, “there appears 
a fundamental presby-psychic law. 


average response Cc 
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these threshold changes are primarily attributable to 
degenerative changes in the central nervous system 
instead of peripherally in the endorgans.” 
L. Shatin. 


35 refs. 


570. Hoffman, Howard S. Study of some cues 
in the perception of the voiced stop consonants. 
I. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1035-1041.—Syn- 
thetic speech sounds containing, 1, 2, and 3 cues for 
the perception ot (b), (d), and (gz) were examined. 
“The contribution of any one cue was largely inde 
pendent of the nature and the number of the other 
cues present in the sound... . The addition of cues 
produced effects somewhat like the addition of vec- 
" l. Pi llack. 

571. Jeffress, Lloyd A., & Moushegian, George. 
(U. Texas) Hearing. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 
10, 395-414.—Reviews of special topics are cited. 
“For the most part the present review will be a de- 
scription of experiments, with some of their back- 
grounds, which relate most directly to auditory 
theory. It will consider the single ear first, the 
cochlea, station responses, cortical responses, and 

and then will discuss 
me of the additional phenomena which appear when 
13l-item bibliog. 


tors. 


wal 
psychophysiological findings, 
two ears operate together.” 


} 
is prow. 


572. Kellogg, W. N. (Florida State U.) Echo 
ranging in the porpoise. Science, 1958, 128, 982- 
988.—It is known that “some of the dolphins and 
certain of the larger whales make many underwater 
noises.” Do animals of the sea such as porpoises em 
ploy the process of echo ranging or echolccation to 
locate or avoid objects? Chis article summarizes a 
series of investigations on underwater echo ranging 
conducted at the marine laboratories of Florida State 
University” with 2 bottlenose dophins. “The ob 
servations were made in a specially dredged pool 
or enclosure” where a water environment of tur- 
bidity or opacity could be maintained. Electronic 
apparatuses were used for listening to submarine 


animal noises, recording sounds, and projecting sounds 


back into the water. The dolphin can locate a fish 
thrown 30 feet or so from its position in a turbid pool 
and almost invariably retrieve it immediately. “What 
... is the sensory mechanism for accomplishing this 
trick ? We are forced to infer by the process of 
elimination that the acoustic receptor must be the 
sensory channel which is employed.” Major topics 
are: subjects and equipment, reactions to submerged 
targets, avoidance of obstacles, fish discrimination ex 
periment, window experiment, plexiglas experiment. 
“The location and discrimination of submerged ob 
jects by reflected sound signals is without doubt a 
necessary and a fundamental perceptual avenue for 
these cetaceans.”—S. J. Lachman. 


573. Lehiste, Ilse, & Peterson, Gordon E. (U. 
Michigan) Linguistic considerations in the study 
of speech intelligibilty. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 280-286.—‘Intelligibility is defined as a 
property of speech communication involving meaning. 
... An auditory intelligibility dialect ratio is defined 
for a listener relative to a specified message. An 
analysis is presented of the Harvard PB lists, and a 
set of 10 lists of 50 monosyllables each is presented 
having an almost exact first-order phonemic balanc- 
ing.”—I. Pollack. 
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574. Lehiste, Ilse, & Peterson, Gordon E. (U. 
Michigan) Vowel amplitude and phonemic stress 
in American English. J/. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 428-435.—"‘The study reports volume indicator 
and instantaneous amplitude observations on sustained 
vowels produced under various conditions of speech 
effort, and on vowels produced in syllables in a carrier 
phrase with stress held constant. ‘The untested theory 
is proposed that the perception of linguistic stress is 
based upon judgments of the physiological effort in- 
volved in producing vowels.”—J/. Pollack. 


575. Licklider, J. C. R. Studies in aural pres- 
entation of information. l’SAF Operational Ap 
plications Lab. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-53. iv, 44 p. 

[his report summarizes a series of studies on the 
perception of auditory information. The major sub 
“(1) studies of the stimulus basis of 
the perception of pitch, (2) studies of auditory signal 
detection, (3) studies of the identification of auditory 
signals, and (4) studies of effects of interference upon 
speech intelligibility.” 23 refs—J. Pollack. 

576. Miller, James D. Temporary hearing loss 
at 4000 cps as a function of a three-minute ex- 
posure to a noise of uniform spectrum level. 
[ aryngoscope, 1958, 68, 660—671.—Shifts in the 
auditory threshold following noise exposure were 
a function of 3 variables: the intensity of 
noise exposure and the duration of test following 


se exposure l. Pollack 


577. Page, Howard J., & Rutschmann, J. Notes 
on a technique for the determination of high-fre- 
quency hearing thresholds. J/. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958( Dec), 30, 1164-1165.—“In an attempt to de 
velop a method tor measuring auditory acuity for 

authors discuss pilot ex- 


} 
divisions are: 


studied as 


high-frequency tones, the 
periments in progress using an electromagnetic 
method for setting the eardrum into vibration (alter 
nating magnetic fields acting on a permanent magnet 
fixed to the eardrum ).”—J/, Pollack. 


578. Pickett, J. M., & Pollack, Irwin. Intelli- 
gibility at high voice levels and the use of a 
megaphone. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958( Dec), 30, 
1100-1104.—“A small megaphone was tested for use 
in direct voice communication at high levels of vocal 
output against backgrounds of noise. . . . The acous- 
tical gain of the megaphone permitted a lower voice 
level, and, hence, delayed the deterioration in intelli- 
gibility associated with distortions due to shouting. 
Frequency shifts in the voice spectrum were meas 
ured, with and without the megaphone, over a range 
of vocal efforts from conversation to maximum shout. 
Control tests demonstrated that the voice-frequency 
shifts associated with shouting are not the primary 
factor in the deterioration of intelligibility.”—/. 
Pollack. 

579. Pollack, Irwin, & Knaff, P. Robert. Main- 
tenance of alertness by a loud auditory signal. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1013-1016.—“‘An 
extremely serious operational problem is the mainte 
nance of a high level of visual target detection per- 
formance during long periods of watch. Will a loud 
auditory signal aid in the maintenance of a high 
performance level under these conditions? Appar- 
ently, it will. When the failure to detect a target 
was coupled with the occurrence of the blast of a 
truck horn, average visual target detection percent- 
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585. Sherrick, Carl E., Jr. (Washington U.) 
Effect of background noise on the auditory in- 
tensive difference limen. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 239-242.—The intensity differential limen 

(DL) for pure tones was studied as a function of the 
leve background noise against which the tone was 
presented. The effects of tl e background noise were 
lependent upon the ssvchaniaeaiaal method employed. 

-l. Pollac R. 

586. Small, Arnold M., Jr., Bacon, Edward W., 
& Fozard, James L. (Lehigh U.) Intensive differ- 
ential thresholds for octave-band noise. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1949, 31, 508-510.—*This study investi- 
gated the effects of 4 band widths of noise of differ- 
ent center frequencies presented at three sensation 
levels on the size of the differential threshold (A 1) 
for intensity. A l’s for a low octave band (127- 
225 cps) of noise were larger than those for a middle 

tave band (1040-2080 cps) and high octave band 
4080-8160 cps) of noise.”—I/. Pollack 

Solomon, Lawrence N. (USN Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego 52, Calif.) Search for physi- 
cal cerrelates to psychological dimensions of 
sounds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 492-497.— 
“Twenty passive recordings were ranked by 50 
subjects in terms of their aurally perceived (psycho- 
ical) characteristics on seven different dimensions. 
reli were run between octave band sound 
measurements of the sounds and their 
rank orders on the seven psychological dimensions. 
Meaningful relationships were found between ranks 
on certain psychological dimensions and energy con 
itration within certain octave bands.’”’—/. Pollack 
588. Swets, John A. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology Indices of signal detectability obtained 
with various psychophysical procedures. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 511-513.—“The index of de- 
tectability d’ was estimated from data collected with 
various psychophysical procedures, specifically, the 
f method with different numbers of al- 
and the yes-no method. The estimates 
in all instances, quite comparal This result 
-omforting in view of the fact that none of the 
indices extant provide a unification of data 
with different procedures. ‘This result is 
also somewhat surprising in view of the fact that the 
calculation of d’ fect memory, and forced- 
choice experiments were conducted with as many as 
eight temporal alternatives.”—/. Pollack 

589. Swets, John A., Shipley, Elizabeth F., Mc- 
Key, Molly J., & Green, David M. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) Multiple observations of signals 
in noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 514-521.— 
‘The use of repeated presentations of a given signal 
even as an experimental technique in psychoacoustic 
studies provided information about several general 
properties of the hearing process. From the relation- 
ship between the gain in detectability that results 
from additional aires ations and the type of signal 
and noise employed, inferences can be made about: 
(1) the observer’s ability to integrate over time, (2) 
the amount of noise generated by the auditory sys 
tem. With variable noise, the detectability index d’ 
improves, as predicted, as the square root of the num- 
ber of observations. ‘The use of constant noise, which 
results in improvement, provides an estimate of 
the portion of the total noise affecting detection that 
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is of internal origin. The results under different 
levels of external noise indicate that internal noise 
is proportional to external noise.”—J/. Pollack. 


590. Trittipoe, William J. Residual effects of 
low noise levels on the temporary threshold shift. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1017-1019.—‘‘The 
present study measures the temporary threshold shift 
(TTS) following two conditions of high-level noise 
exposure: (1) a control condition where the high- 
level noise is preceded by a period of silence; (2) an 
experimental condition where the high-level noise is 
preceded by noise levels which alone produce no 
apparent TTS. When the non-TTS-producing noise 
was coupled with the high-level noise, a greater 
threshold shift resulted than when equivalent periods 
of silence preceded the same high-level noise.”—/. 
Pollack. 

591. Trittipoe, William J. Residual effects at 
longer pre-exposure durations. /. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 244.—A noise level which itself is 
insufficient to produce a significant temporary thresh- 
old shift (TTS) to the other noise. This finding is 
termed as “residual pre-exposure effect.” This note 
demonstrated that the noise level, at which a sig- 
nificant residual effect may be observed, decrease as 
the pre-exposure duration is increased.—/. Pollack. 


592. Veniar, Florence A. Effect of auditory 
cue on discrimination of auditory stimuli. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958( Dec), 30, 1079-1081.— 
“The results of an investigation dealing with (1) 
signal discrimination as a function of frequency range 
of the stimulus ensemble, and (2) the effect of audi- 
tory cue on discrimination of auditory stimuli as a 
function of frequency differences between cues and 
“The results ob- 


subsequent stimuli,” are reported. 
tained are compared with predictions based upon the 
null hypothesis and a narrow-band scanning model.” 


—I. Pollack. 


593. Veniar, Florence A. Signal detection as a 
function of frequency ensemble. I. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 1020-1024.—“This paper presents 
the results of an experimental investigation of the 
detection of a signal in noise as a function of signal 
ensemble size and ensemble frequency range. . . . 
The results obtained are compared with predictions 
based upon three mathematical models. . . . The re- 
sults obtained are compared with performance ex- 
pected of a mathematically optimum detector.”—/. 
Pollack. 

594. Veniar, Florence A. Signal detection as a 
function of frequency ensemble. II. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958( Dec), 30, 1075-1078.—“‘This paper 
presents the results of a second experimental in- 
vestigation [see 34: 593] of the detection of a sig- 
nal in noise as a function of signal ensemble size and 
ensemble frequency range. . . . The results obtained 
are compared with (1) predictions based upon three 
mathematical models, (2) performance expected of a 
mathematically optimum detector, and (3) results ob 
tained in the first of these investigations.”—/. Pollack. 

595. von Békésy, Georg. (Harvard U.) Syn- 
chronism of neural discharges and their demulti- 
plication in pitch perception on the skin and in 
hearing. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 338-349.— 
“The role of the volleys in the sensation of “pitch” 
on the skin was investigated. It was shown that the 
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existence of rotation skin sensations does not insure 
perfect synchrony between sinusoidal vibrations and 
the discharges in the neural pathway. Experiments 
seem rather to indicate that, just as vibration loud- 
ness is a complex result of su.amation and inhibition, 
so is pitch sensation on the skin also influenced by 
summation and inhibition of a large group of end 
organs.”—I. Pollack. 


596. Wainwright, Walter N. Comparison of 
hearing thresholds in air and in water. J. Acoust. 
Sec. Amer., 1958, 30, 1025-1029.—“Hearing thresh- 
olds were measured for two subjects over a frequency 
range of 250 cps to 400 cps. ... The greatest loss in 
hearing acuity in water occurred over the frequency 
range from 500 cps to 2000 cps and arnounted to ap- 
proximately 20 db, while below 3000 cps the thresh- 
old intensity in water was lower than that in air.”— 


I, Pollack. 


597. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Sklar, 
Diane L. (Research Center, Subcommittee on Noise, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Temporary threshold shift 
from octave-band noise: Applications to damage- 
risk criteria. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 522- 
528.—“The growth and recovery of TTS in normal 
observers following exposure to octave-band noise 
is shown to follow the same course as that after broad- 
band noise: both are linear in log time. Rate of 
growth varies with frequency of exposure band and 
test frequency, being greatest at 4 ke following ex- 
posure to 2400-4800 cps or 1200-2400 cps, less at 
lower test frequencies and octave bands. The time 
for total recovery apparently is a function of the 
initial TTS.”—J/. Pollack. 

598. Warren, Richard M., & Gregory, Richard 
L. (U. Cambridge) An auditory analogue of the 
visual reversible figure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 612-613.—The analogue can be experienced if 
one repeats to himself some such word as “say” or 
“rest.” The first will shift to “ace” and the second 
to “stress,” “tress.” The use of recording tape makes 
possible a study of various kinds of change. This 
effect seems similar to visual shift and may be the 
result of the same rules of perceptual process.—2R. H. 
Waters. 

599. Warren, Richard M., Sersen, Eugene A., 
& Pores, Edwin B. (New York U.) A basis for 
loudness-judgments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
700-709.—One prediction from the physical-correlate 
theory of sensory intensity (see 34: 455) is that 
“Half-loudness judgments should be equivalent to 
estimates of doubling the distance from the listener 
to the source.” The prediction is confirmed by the 
data obtained from 4 groups, 32 to 36 in each group, 
of Os.—R. H. Waters. 


600. Wever, Ernest Glen; -Vernon, Jack A., 
Rahm, Walter E., & Ex Strother, William F. 
(Princeton U.) Cochlear potentials in the cat in 
response to high-frequency sounds. Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1958, 44, 1087-1090.—‘*Measure- 
ments of cochlear potentials in the cat have been ex- 
tended to 100,000 cycles. For the uppermost fre- 
quencies the intensity functions have the same form 
as for ordinary tones, and the maximum values con- 
tinue to decline, from 1000 cycles onward, as the fre- 
quency is raised. Consideration is given to the ques- 
tion whether these uppermost frequencies affect the 
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601. Zwislocki, J., Pirodda, E., & Rubin, H. On 
some poststimulatory effects at the threshold of 
audibility. J. Accust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 9-14.- 
“Poststimulatory threshold shift measured for 
1000-cps stimuli of varying duration and sensation 
level \ rved that the poststimulatory 
little on the duration of the 
it depends critically on the 

termination of the prime 
stimulus. The poststimula 

with l 


auditory system.”—M. M. 
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(See also Abstracts 46, 742, 876, 1937, 1939) 
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602. Beebe-Center, J. G., Rogers, M. S., Atkin- 
son, W. H., & O’Connell, D. N. Sweetness and 
saltiness of compound solutions of sucrose and 
NaCl as a function of concentration of solutes. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 231-234.—The sweetness 
ind saltiness of 25 compound solutions of sucrose and 
NaCl were ured in terms of the concentration 

nple solutions of sucrose and of equi 
NaCl. Some enhancement of sweet- 
in the case of weak solutions. The 
however, was one of masking. 
ig, averaged over different concen 
s of the masked solution, is well described by 
1 single expression in both cases.—J. Arbit. 


603. Charles, John P., & Duncan, Carl P. The 
distance gradient in kinesthetic figural aftereffect. 
|. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 164-170.—Kinesthetic fig- 
ural aftereffect in the form of significant unde 

on of test-block width was found A significant clis- 
tance gradient, of inverted-U s hape, appeared ; amount 

f aftereffect first increased, then p ba eased as width 

r test block decreased Ouali itively, aftereffects in 
seem to parallel th found in vision, but 
the results suggest that t the 2 peer s must differ 
] amount of aftereffect 
inspection time, or on rate 
Arbit. 
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& Zubek, J. P. 
The effect of age on taste sensi- 
1959, 14, 56-58.—“A sipping tech- 
test 100 subjects, aged 15 to 89, for 
to substances of a sweet, salty, 
nature It was found that th of de 
ine for sensitivity of the 


ries was essentially the same.”—J. Bot- 
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605. Mackey, Andrea. (Oregon State 


Coll.) 
Discernment of taste substances as affected by sol- 
vent medium. Food Res., 1958, 23, 580-583.—“If 
solubility increases penetration of ieseen, it 
should follow that taste substances having the prop- 
erty of solubility in both acqueous and organic media. 
when dissolved in a lipid medium should be espe 
cially easy to detect This hypothesis was tested 
ifferent 
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methylcellulose added to adjust viscosity to that of the 
peanut oil. Each of a graded series of 6 concentra- 
tions, the same for all solvents, was compared to its 
appropriate zero concentration control, the S’s at- 
tempting to identify the sample containing the sapid 
substance. Discrimination was best in the water 
solutions, nearly as good in water plus methylcellu- 
lose, but was much poorer in oil. Thus, the hypothe- 
sis was not confirmed.—D. R. Peryam. 

606. Myers, Robert D. (Colgate U.) A new 
autokinetic illusion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 
140-141.—A thin, luminous line of light was seen as 
broken into dots and dashes which seemed to move up 
and down.—R. H. Waters. 

607. Myznikov, N. M. Chuvstvitel’nost’ oboni- 
atel’nogo analizatora sluzhebnykh sobak i metody 
eé povyzheniia. [Sensitivity of the olfactory ana- 
lyzer in service dogs and methods of enhancing it. 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 744-750.— 
Olfactory thresholds of substances such as ammonia, 
acetic acid, and thymol studied, utilizing the 
conditioned-reflex method on 30 service dogs ( East 
European sheepdogs with elaborated systems of selec 
tive reaction). The average time required to respond 
to a given odor is approximately the same in differ- 
ent dogs, while the average time of selective reaction 
to different odors in a given dog varies. Phenamine, 
caffeine, and bromine have a stimulating effect on the 
activity of the olfactory analyzer, which is expressed 
in reduced sensitivity thresholds and in choice among 
odorous and of tracking activity.—/. D 
London. 

608. Pfaffmann, Carl; Goff, William R., & Bare, 
John K. (Brown U.) An olfactometer for the 
rat. Science, 1958, 128, 1007-1008.—‘This report 
describes an apparatus and operant conditioning pro 
cedure for studying olfactory discrimination in the 

it. A bar-pressing apparatus and dipper mechanism 

rovide water reinforcement is mounted in a cy 
lindrical glass ‘wind tunnel.’ A stream of odorized 
1ir flows continuously through the tunnel at a known 
velocity. This can be odorized by the addition of 
known volumes and concentrations of odorized air. 
The animal is trained to face into the air stream when 
pressing the bar so that all body odor or odorant ab 
on the animal's fur is blown out to the rear of 
the response chamber. ie injection of the odorized 
‘ir is the signal to stop barpressing.” The apparatus 
is shown schematically in a figure. Details of the 
method are indicated; a sample discrimination 
cumulative response record of bar pressing) 
is presented. “This method has proved useful for 
studies of threshold in normal animals after ablation 
of the olfactory bulbs and in experiments on animals 
with altered endocrine balance.”—S. J. Lachman. 

609. Stevens, S. S., & Stone, Geraldine. Finger 
epan: Ratio scale, category scale, and JND scale. 

exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 91-95.—“A scale for the 
apparent thickness of stimuli held between the thumb 
and middle finger was constructed by the method of 

magnitude estimation. The relations among the 
aaa scales (ratio, category, and JND) suggest that 
finger span is a prothetic continuum and that the JND 
icreases . subjective size as the stimulus is in- 
Arbit. 
610. Tompkins Mardell D., & Pratt, George B. 
American Can Co., Maywood, III.) Comparison of 
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flavor evaluation methods for frozen citrus con- 
centrate. ood Tech., 1959, 13, 149-152.—3 taste 
test methods were compared for capability of discrimi- 
nating among 7 samples of frozen orange juice on the 
basis of the preferences of an 18-member panel. The 
methods were rank order, the 9-point hedonic scale, 
and a “quality” scale whose points were anchored by 
5 phrases ranging from “extremely poor” to “excel 
lent.” The rank order method gave somewhat better 
discrimination, however, all 3 methods were consid 
ered satisfactory. Ss discriminated as well when 
tasting 7 samples at a time as they did when tasting 
only 3 samples. Preference was higher for orange 
juice at refrigerator temperature than at room tem- 
perature, but relative order of preference among the 
samples was the same.—D. R. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 1912, 1919, 1920, 1932) 
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611. Adler, Jonathan; Linn, Louis, & Moore, 
A. U. “Pushing” in cattle: Its relation to instinc- 
tive grasping in humans. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 
85-86.—Analogies between the persistent pushing of 
a vertical surface seen in some brain damaged un- 
gulates with their normal nursing behavior are pre- 
sented.—W. J. Coppock. 

612. Alekseeva, T. T. Sootnoshenie nervnykh i 
gumoral’nykh faktorov v razvitii sna u nerazdeliv- 
shikhsia bliznetsov. | Relation of nervous and hu- 
moral factors in the development of sleep in conjoined 
twins.| Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 835- 
844.—2 pairs of conjoined twins (thoracopagi and 


pygopagi) with common blood circulation, but sepa- 


rate nervous systems, were observed. Humoral fac- 
tors sustain and deepen sleep, but do not affect its 
onset. A linkage of sleep-onset with hypnotoxins in 
the blood may result only from the prolonged dys 
trophic action of insomnia and fatigue. Simultaneous 
onset of sleep in conjoined twins at a later age is due 
to the formation of conditioned connections. ‘The 
study is seen as corroborating Pavlov’s understand- 
ing of the mechanism of sleep.—/. D. London. 


613. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. Motor 
skills bibliography. XXIV. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1959, 9, 83-86.—(see 28: 5485)—C. H. Ammons. 


614. Asknazii, A. A. O differentsirovanii vnesh- 
nikh razdrazhenii vo vremia ritmicheskoi mys- 
hechnoi deiatel’nosti. [On differentiation of ex 
ternal stimulation during rhythmic muscular activity. | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 646-653.— 
It was shown that, with athletes as Ss, “analysis of 
external stimuli is more precise and reactions to ex- 
ternal stimuli are elaborated faster when the stimuli 
are signals for changes in rhythmic muscular ac- 
tivity. .. . Analysis of external stimuli not directly 
related to physical exercise, but effected during this 
exercise, gradually improves when the conditioned 
connections become firmly established.” Improvement 
occurs much more rapidly if these stimuli have been 
earlier differentiated in close connection with the basic 
activity—physical exercise.—/. D. London. 

615. Baldwin, Alfred L., & Levin, Harry. (Cor- 
nell U.) Effects of public and private success or 
failure on children’s motor behavior. Child De- 
velpm., 1958( Sep), 29, 363-372.—For 2 simple visuo- 
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motor tasks by Ss aged 8-12, there were consistent 
trends toward more accurate performance and reduced 
output with success; opposite effects with failure. 
Audience effects alone or in interaction with success 
and failure were insignificant—B. Camp. 

616. Bolwig, Niels. A study of the behaviour 
of the chacma baboon, Papio ursinus. Behaviour, 
1959, 14, 136-163.—The behavior of 2 young chacma 
baboons as well as wild troops are described. “There 
is a hierarchical organization of the troop which 
mainly shows itself in feeding and mating. Among 
the females the hierarchical order is less obvious than 
among the males. It seems as if females in oestrus 
are of higher rank than those in anoestrus.” Pat- 
terns of emitting sounds, posturing, yawning, scratch- 
ing, and sexual behavior, among others, are described, 
analyzed, and their significance interpreted —H. H. 
Weiss. 

617. Botwinick, Jack; Brinley Joseph F., & Rob- 
bin, Joseph S. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
3ethesda, Md.) The interaction effects of per- 
ceptual difficulty and stimulus exposure time on 
age differences in speed and accuracy of response. 
Gerontologia, 1958, 2, 1-10.—Male volunteer Ss in 
2 age groups were studied to determine the effects 
of a reduced stimulus exposure duration upon the 
functional relation between the difficulty of a dis- 
crimination task and age differences in accuracy and 
latency of response. The Ss judged which of 2 simul 
taneously presented lines was the shorter. The lines 
were tachistoscopically presented for 2.00 seconds, 
at 6 different levels of difficulty. The task was then 
repeated with a 0.15 second stimulus exposure dura- 
tion. Response latency and errors increased with 
stimulus difficulty. Latencies and accuracies were 
decreased with the reduced stimulus exposure dura- 
tion. The largest reductions in latency were for the 
older group with the most difficult discriminations.— 
L. Shatin. 


618. Botwinick, Jack; Brinley, Joseph F., & 
Robbin, Joseph S. (National Inst. Mental Health) 
Further results concerning the effect of motiva- 
tion by electrical shocks on reaction-time in rela- 
tion to age. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 140.—The 
effect “appears to be contingent upon the type oi 
series of preparatory intervals used.”—X. H. Waters 


619. Capretta, Patrick John. (U. Colorado) 
An experimental modification of food preference 
in chickens. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2662 
2663.—Abstract. 

620. Chapman, R. F. A field study of the po- 
tassium concentration in the blood of the red 
locust Nomadacris septemfasciata (Serv.), in rela- 
tion to its activity. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 60-67. 
Blood potassium concentration reached a maximum 
at noon then decreased. Concentration apparently 
depended on blood volume which was related to en 
vironmental temperature either naturally, or spuri 
ously from the rough handling the animals got when 
collected at midday. Unchanged potassium levels 
after normal feeding showed the locust regulating 
mechanism to be efficient. “The experiments pro- 
vided no support for the hypothesis that the displace- 
ment of locusts relative to vegetation areas was re 
lated to the potassium content of the grasses con- 
cerned.”"—W. J. Coppock. 
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621. Cooks, T. W., & Shephard, A. H. Per- 
formance on several control-display relationships 
as a function of age and sex. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 339-345.—Level of performance on 3 con- 
trol-display on the Toronto Complex 
Coordinator was investigated for female Ss at each 
of 3 age levels (5, 10, and 20 years). These data 
were compared with similar data for males available 
from a previous study. The order of decreasing task 
difficulty for all measures at all ages was similar. 
For all measures of performance over the 7-min. 
practice period, except total errors, there was im- 
provement with age for all tasks and superiority of 

Combined male and female 


males over females 

performance improved with age for [3 of the 3 tasks. ] 

Differences in performance on the three tasks were 
. these differences be- 


present at the 5-yr. level, and 
tween tasks increased with age for initial movement 
matches . but decreased 


error-match ratios and 
with age for other measures Data support an in- 
ount of practice with 


terpretation in tern 
preferred directional relations, while other aspects 
suggest a general factor.”—C. H. Ammons. 

622. Cox, G. H., & Marley, E. 
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(Maudsley Hosp., 
The estimation of motility during rest 
or sleep. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959, 22, 
60.—The authors d special bed designed 
for measuring movement during sleep. ‘Consistent 
‘esults were obtained from one group of patients re- 
pla and from another taking either hyp 
notics of medication. Such differences in mean 
motility were ascribable to the 
differences rather than to discrep- 
in of the apparatus. The 
of the patients’ motility 
1 sleep correlated highly with the motility scores. 
patient’s the soundness of his own 
sleep did not tally with the motility scores.” 11 refs. 

M. L. Simmel. 

623. Davis, David E. The role of density in the 
aggressive behaviour of house mice. Anim. Be- 
hav., 1958( Jul-Oct), 6, 207-210.—43 male and fe- 
male Mus musculus lived for a month in a cage then 
for a month room 10. times as large. Counts 
were made of number in each of 12 jars 
that were avail: Variability of mice per jar was 
significantly greater in the cage than in the room. 
Che data are discussed in terms of territoriality and 
social rank.—W. J. Coppock. 

624. Denenberg, Victor H., Sawin, Paul B., 
Frommer, Gabriel P. and Ross, Sherman. Genetic, 
physiological and behavioral background of repro- 
duction in the rabbit: IV. An analysis of material 
behavior at successive parturitions. Behaviour, 
1958, 13, 131-142.—The effects of previous parturi- 
tions on maternal behavior is studied in relation to 
several activities. “No significant differences were 
found for in young or pre-par- 
turient aggression either among the four races in 
vestigated or over a number of litters. Race differ- 
ences significant 05 were obtained for 
post-parturient aggression scores involving two and 
four litters Significant racial differences were 
also found with respect to time of nest building.”— 


H. H. Weiss. 


625. Dodds, Donald G. Observations of pre- 
rutting behavior in Newfoundland moose. J. 
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Mammal., 1958, 39, 412-416.—The author’s observa- 
tions cover the period from late June through late 
September. Buli moose groupings appear to be un 
common until mid-August. At that time the male 
animals appear in aggregates of from 3 to 10. Be- 
havior within the aggregations suggests the forma- 
tions of a breeding status in the male animals. 
Formation of this status is realized in 3 steps: the 
grouping of male animals, belligerent action between 
2 or more males within a group, and acceptance of 
status. Breeding appeared to begin early in Sep- 
tember.—D. R. Kenshalo. 


626. Dyal, J. A. Secondary motivation based 
on appetites and aversions. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 698.—4 predictions from “Mowrer’s contention that 
every strong primary drive is accompanied by fear 
conditionable to those cues with which it is contigu- 
ous” are tested experimentally. No group differ- 
ences in food intake reached statistical significance; 
however, performance of Ss shocked inside the drive 
conditioning box was significantly different (p = .07) 
from that of Ss shocked outside the box.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


627. Firsov, L. A. O vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti samok sobak i nizahikh obez’ian pri razlich- 
nykh sostoianiiakh polovoi sistemy. |On higher 
nervous activity of female dogs and lower simians 
with different states of the sexual system.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(12), 1126-1130.—The cortical 
processes of excitation and inhibition are subject to 
“wave-like changes” in female dogs in heat. Nor- 
malization occurs 15-20 days after onset of the sexual 
excitatory state. Some inhibitory effect on condi- 
tioned reflexes is observed in capuchin monkeys dur- 
ing the time of sexual vocalization and also 2-3 days 
prior to the appearance of the latter. Significant 
changes in higher nervous activity in pregnant dogs 
and monkeys are observed only on the day of birth. 
During the first 3 weeks of lactation higher nervous 
activity is marked by a clear predominance of the 
process of excitation.—/. D. London. 

628. Fisher, Seymour. Body reactivity gradients 
and figure drawing variables. /. consult. Psychol., 
1959, 23, 54-59.—Body image measures failed to con- 
firm the finding regarding the relationship of body 
image right-left size symmetry and GSR direction- 
ality. A significant relationship was established be- 
tween a figure drawing measure of the individual’s 
concept of the relative size and strength attributes of 
the male and female roles and GSR reactivity gradi- 
ents. The findings support the general theory that 
relates role, body image, and physiological activity.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

629. Forehand, Garlie Albert, Jr. (U. Illinois) 
Cognitive correlates of response style. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2650.—Abstract. 


630. Forrest, D. W. (Bedford Coll.) Influence 
of length of task on rate of work and level of 
muscular tension. Occup. Psychol., 1958, 32, 253- 
257.—Hypotheses include rate of work at a simple 
mental task depending on the length of that task, 
and muscular tenseness increasing with mental task 
difficulty. 10 undergraduate females performed men- 
tal addition under 3 conditions. One channel of the 
EMG amplified muscle potentials from the forearm, 
while the second channel electrodes registered rate 
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of work from the chin. Ss lay on a couch viewing 
a tachistopic device above with the work sheet. 
Initial hypotheses were confirmed.—M. York. 


631. Foster, Susan Gross. (Northwestern U.) 
The effects of maze, age, and sex on the relation- 
ship between hunger and exploratory behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2656.—Abstract. 

632. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne. Effects of pro- 
longed gravitational stress on performance. Nord. 
Psykol., 1958, 10, 48-64.—This experiment was car- 
ried on in a human centrifuge which provided means 
for stimulating flight maneuvers as turns, pull-outs 
from dives, etc. Reactions to conditions might be 
loss of peripheral vision, blackout, and unconscious 
ness. The effects of the prolonged radial accelera- 
tion on performance were studied in an 8-series ex- 
periment, namely: visual choice reaction time, visual 
acuity, accuracy of movement, perceptual speed, the 
Stroop test, the 100-3 test, multiplication, and, time 
perception. The results obtained during a 2-10 
minute exposure in 3g and under normal conditions 
before and after centrifugation were compared, and 
it was found that during radial acceleration, perform- 
ance was impaired in all but one of the tests used 
(No. 4 perceptual speed). 18 refs—O. /. Jacobsen. 


633. Free, J. B. The ability of worker honey- 
bees (Apis mellifera) to learn a change in the loca- 
tion of their hives. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul—Oct), 
6, 219-223.—When one of a cluster of hives was 
moved 15 yards, nearly all its foragers returned to 
the old site and attempted to join the unmoved hives. 
When no hives were near the old site, from 69 to 
100% of the foragers returned to their moved colony. 
As the distance the colony was moved increased, the 
percentage visiting the old site and tie percentage re- 
turning decreased.—W. J. Coppock. 


634. Gerall, A. A., & Green, R. F. Effect of 
torque changes upon a two-hand coordination 
task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 287-290.—“An 
attempt was made to determine the effect on per- 
formance of a continuous tracking task of altering 
the force required to rotate the controls. One group 
of 13 Ss was required to work against 2 lb. of coulomb 
friction during original practice and 14 Ib. during 
transfer. A second group of 13 Ss had the same 
frictional loadings but in reversed order. Results 
showed a relatively large and persistent performance 
decrement with change from light to heavy loading, 
whereas with change from heavy to light loading, 
decrement was much smaller and transient. Two fac- 
tors were suggested to account for these results: (a) 
the development of specific force exertion habits, and 
(b) a differential amount of general ‘muscular per- 
formance readiness.’ ”—C. H. Ammons. 


635. Gilbert, Thomas F., & Sturdivant, E. R. 
(U. Georgia) The effect of a food-associated 
stimulus on operant-level locomotor behavior. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Apr), 5i, 255-257.— 
2 groups of rats were subjected to oil of anise in 
their home cages. Group I had it in their food; 
Group II in the cage, but not in their food. Groups 
III and IV served as controls. After the exposure 
periods the Ss were run in an 8-compartment tilting 
maze to measure activity. Groups I, II, and III had 
oil of anise sprayed in the maze. Group I displayed 
heightened activity in the anise-sprayed maze. Group 
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II displayed depressed activity. Anise in the maze 
did not affect activity of rats that had not had previ- 
ous anise experience. The effects were short-lived. 
—S.C. Ratner. 


636. Glanzer, Murray, & Glaser, Robert. A 
study of nonintellectual correlates of trouble- 
shooting ability: Rigidity measures. USAF 
W ADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-488. vi, 30 p.—The 
main objective was to determine the relationship be- 
tween measures of problem-solving rigidity and per- 
formance on both novel and routine trouble-shooting 
tasks concerned with electronics equipment. A bat- 
tery of 13 rigidity tests was constructed in terms of 
4 categories: ability to change performance sets; 
ability to change perceptual sets ; preference for highly 
structured, simple stimuli; and general attitudes. Al- 
ternate sets of criterion problems each included 3 
routine and 3 novel trouble-shooting problems. The 
hypothesis to be tested was that scores on the tests 
of the rigidity battery would be significantly related 
to performance on the novel problems, but not on the 
routine problems. Results from administration to 
airman trainees showed some low relationships be- 
tween the rigidity measures and both the novel and 
routine criterion measures. No differential pattern 
of relationships appeared between the rigidity tests 
and novel trouble-shooting performance as compared 
with performance on routine problems. However, the 
trainees may not have been advanced enough that the 
“routine problems” were really routine to them. 
Combinations of the Electronics Aptitude Index with 
selected rigidity test scores showed only slightly im- 
proved prediction, over the aptitude score alone, of 
training school performance. 27 refs.—M. B. Mitch- 
ell. 


637. Godovikova, D. B. Rol’ predvaritel’nogo 
zritel’nogo oznakomleniia s usloviiami zadachi v 
formirovanii dvigatel’nogo navyka u detei dosh- 


kol’nogo vozrasta. [Role of preliminary visual ac- 
quaintanceship with the conditions of a task in forma- 
tion of a motor habit in children of preschool age. |] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 144-156.—Preliminary 
knowledge of a task-situation facilitates subsequent 
training of children of preschool age in carrying out 
a series of movements in response to stimuli; in other 
words, latent learning of a motor habit is possible. 
Degree of latent learning depends on the development 
of orienting activity in children—a fact which sup- 
ports the view that “latent learning is a differentia- 
tion and systematization of orienting reactions and 
a formation upon their basis of conditioned connec- 
tions representing a reflection of real connections be- 
tween the elements of a situation.” Therefore, to 
increase latent learning in children of preschool age 
it is necessary to develop higher forms of orienting 
activity in them.—/. D. London. 


638. Gordon, Helen R. S. Synchronous claw- 
waving of fiddler crabs. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul- 
Oct), 6, 238-241.—A highly stereotyped behavior of 
Uca annulipes is described. Males in small groups 
may periodically rotate their major claws and jerk 
in a fashion similar to their threat-display or court- 
ing behavior. Synchrony of movement exists between 
individuals. Higher environmental temperatures in- 
crease the probability of the behavior.—IlV. J. Cop- 
pock. . 
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639. Graham, W. M. Temperature preference 
determinations et Tribolium. Anim. Behav., 
1958( Jul-Oct), 6, 231-237.—The location flour 
beetles was determi ned 4 hours in a flour-filled 
perature gradient. T. 
r. cont clumped at 
lepending ing tempera- 
animal was transi- 
erms of potential 
distribution.—W. 
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siveness 
male 
of m 


is further delayed by exposure to males or 
It is suggested that the basic responses 


19 


song. 
ales and females to male song are the same. 

-W. J. Coppock. 

645. Haskins, Caryl P., & Haskins, Edna F. 
Note on the inheritance of behavior patterns for 
food selection and cocoon spinning in F1 hybrids 
of Callosamia promethea XC. angulifera. Be- 
haviour, 1958, 13, 89-95.—The food habits and co- 
coon-spinning behavior of the Fl hybrids of 2 related 
species of moths is made. There was clear evidence 
that in spinning the inheritance of the be 
havior pattern was polygenic in character. This 
in contrast to food habits. “It is clear that the innate 
food-choice patterns of C. angulifera proved almost 
completely dominant to those of C. promethea in the 
first-instar Fl] larvae.” 15 refs—H. H. Weiss. 


646. Hinde, R. A. Alternative motor patterns 
in chaffinch song. Anim. Behav, 1958( Jul—Oct), 
6, 211-218.—The latencies, lengths, and types of sing 
i Fringilla coelebs who had a repertoire 
an one type showed that the propor 
tion of song types varies with season and rate of sing 
ing, songs are more quickly followed by similar than 
dissimilar songs, and rate of singing increases, 

number of songs per sequence increases. ad 18 
suggested that the uttering of each song is associated 
with both inhibitory and facilitative effects on the 
repetition of that type, and that differences in decay 
constants of the effects govern the alternation of song 
types."—lV. J. Coppock. 


Jarl, Vidkunn Coucheron. Method of 
stimulus presentation as antecedent variable in 
reaction time experiments. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 
167 Wundt established the method of stimulus 
presentation in experiments wherein the effect of 
stimulus variable on simple reaction time permitted 
preknowledge of the be lh for each reaction, and 
the O iven several consecutive reactions to each 
stimulus value, thus ensuring attention to stimulus 
rhe author feels that there are logical and 
grounds for rejecting the experimental de 
mentioned, and that if stimuli are presented in 
ular order, the effect may be ascribed to re 
eptor or S-factors alone. Harry M. Johnson's hy 
reciprocal compensatory relationships be 
tween adequate sensory stimulation and of 
effort on the part of the reactory organism, was sup 
ported in an experiment the author, and he 
that it explains many apparent discrepancies in R1 
results, which may call for a re-examination of ac 
pted findings regarding RT as a function of stimu 
lus dimensions. 30 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


648. Jerome, E. A., Moody, J. A., Conner, J. T., 
& Gremler, William. (Naval Medical Research 
Inst.) Rate of responding as a function of inter- 
trial interval. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 
(Apr), 51, 248-250.—This experiment was designed 
to investigate the effect of the duration of the inter 
trial interval on f responses made in 
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sistent with the assumption that reactive inhibition 
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latencies were 
S.C. Ratner. 
649. Johnson, Bruce. Factors affecting the loco- 
motor and settling responses of alate aphids. 
Anim, Behav., 1958, 6, 9-26.—Groups of winged 
aphids, Aphis fabae Scop., were forced-flown for 
periods up to several hours while tethered to a pin or 
placed in a flight chamber, then degosited on a host 
plant. The time spent wandering on the host before 
taking off, and the tendency to feed and reproduce was 
influenced by the time spent in forced flight, the na- 
the surf: they wosited on, and the 
physical environment. 21 refs.—lW. J. Coppock 


650. Kaplan, M. Independence of noxious 
stimulus intensity and measures of respiratory 
rate and irregularity. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 107- 
112.—“Under intensities five old 
male rats .. were posed to five 0.5 min. presenta 
tions of light daily experimental sessions, 
15 to 20 min. long. ... Ss were restrained in a modi 

“1 Pavlov frame, and respiratory tracings were re- 

means pneumographic 
. Findings are (a) . aversive light intensity 
no effect on the predominant ON- or OFF-re 

rate, irregularity of rate, or irregularity 

(b) In of breathing rate, 
ght evokes no consistent, systematic effect, 

though it gene int individual differences 
in the direction of rate change among rats. Predomi- 
nant ON rate do not differ 
reliably. On the other hand, noxious light tends to 
irregularit\ amplitude, and 

t ON-responses for these two respira- 

ties are significantly higher than their 


t OF F-responses.”—C. H. Ammons 
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652. Kaschef, Ahmad-H. Sur le comportement 
de Lariophagus distinguendus Forst (Hym. Ptero- 
malidae). [Behavior of Lariophagus distinguendus 
Forst (Hym. Pteromalidae).] Behaviour, 1959, 14, 
108-122.—The hypothesis suggested by earlier work- 
ers that the Chalcid parasite Lariophagus distinguen- 
dus Forst finds its host by responding to sound pro- 
duced when the host gnaws on wheat grains was not 
confirmed in detail although there was much agree- 
ment on general description. It was suggested the 
parasite was attracted to its host mainly by odor. 
The receptors for locating the source of stimuli 
pear to be in the antennae.—H. H. Weiss. 

653. Kroll, Walter. (Indiana U.) Selected fac- 
tors associated with wrestling success. Res. Quart. 

Imer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1958, 29, 396- 
406.—A study of the relationship between strength 
and response-time measures and wrestling success as 
measured by competitive initial take-down ability. 
rhe results obtained failed to be of value in predict 
ing this characteristic and other factors suspected of 
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being associated with wrestling success are suggested 
for future study.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

654. Larsson, K. (U. Goeteborg) Age differ- 
ences in the diurnal periodicity of male sexual be- 
havior. Gerontologia, 1958, 2, 64-72.—The diurnal 
variation of sexual activity in 2 age groups of male 
rats was investigated. There was no significant 
difference in performance during the active phase. 
In the passive phase, 48.8% of the older and 10.8% 
the younger animals did not ejaculate. This sig- 
nificant decrease was interpreted as depending on 
changes in the central nervous system which accom- 
pany -L. Shatin. 

655. Larsson, Knut. Experience and matura- 
tion in the development of sexual behavior in 
male puberty rat. Behaviour, 1959, 14, 101-107.— 
“The sexual activity of male rats which had not been 
engaged in heterosexual activity was compared with 
that of others having a certain amount of sexual ex- 
perience.” It was found “the frequency of ejacula- 
tion per hour increased, the number of intromissions 
before ejaculation decreased, the duration of the series 
of copulations preceding an ejaculation was shortened 
and the postejaculatory latency shortened.” 
When experienced and nonexperienced rats of the 
age are compared it was seen that in the former 
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656. Lehrman, Daniel S. (Rutgers U.) Effect 
of female sex hormones on incubation behavior in 
the ring dove (Streptopelia risoria). /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 142-145.—96 pairs 
of ring doves with previous breeding experience 
were treated with estrogen, progesterone, or left un 
treated. They were then placed in pairs in cages 
containing nests and eggs and observed until they 
began to sit on the eggs. Untreated birds sat after 
+-10 days, progesterone treated sat immediately, and 
estrogen treated sat after 1-3 days. There was no 
evidence that the hormones affected prolactin. The 
results of incubating and mating behavior suggest that 
stimuli provided by the bird’s activity affect the hor 
mone secretion. 17 refs S. C. Ratner 

657. Leonard, J. Alfred. The effects of “ma- 
chine” lag on a serial choice task with balanced 
and biased input frequencies. Ergonomics, 1958, 2, 
44—-51.—The study was prompted by a problem in use 
of a letter-sorting machine. Ss depressed keys cor- 
responding to bulbs lighted with balanced or biased 
frequencies and with or without enforced delay in 
response. 2 groups of 6 Ss were used. Mean times 
were higher in the group with delays when the fre- 
quency was biased.—R. T. Jensen 

658. Levy, Girard W., & Bevan, William. A 
failure to find social facilitation of audiogenic 
seizures in the rat. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 43-44. 
16 albino rats were housed together in pairs and 
given 5 2-minute exposures to high-level sound in 
the presence of their cage mates, and 5 exposures 
individually. The frequencies, latencies, and dura- 
tions of the induced epileptoid convulsions and run- 
ning attacks were not significantly altered by the 
presence of the cage mate. The authors suggest that 
the attack “is not a social phenomenon in the usual 
sense, and that the psychological variables that are 
important are those that relate exclusively to the in- 


dividual subjects."—IV. J. Coppock. 
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659. Levy, Girard Wallace. 
garious behavior in — mice. 
1959, 19, 2667.—Abstrac 


660. Lind, Hans. tan activation of an instinct 
caused by a “transitional action.” / iour, 1959, 
14, 123-135.—Noting that birds change from one ac 
tion to another wit! an obser ipparent cause, 
it is proposed that non activity 
component links them. This been designated 
“part action,” and it is thought “the activation of 
instinct during a transitional action 
the following the instinct is pre 
under the threshold, but the 
transitional action the 
performance of an 
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661. McBride, G. The measurement of aggres- 
siveness in the domestic hen. Anim. Beha 1958, 
6, 87 91, agere scores were ob 
tained for pullet y counting the number of birds 
each could pec! 1 stand ird inel of 10. The out 
an encount hown to I an immedi- 
ately succeeding one. Problems in scoring large num- 


are discussed.—lV. J. Coppoc *. 


662. Mednick, Sarnoff A. (Harvard U.) Gradi- 
ents of latency in a generalized voluntary response. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 71, “Previous 
studies have been unable to dem eneralized 
gradient of laten volunta ponse. By 
following certain suggestions of Gib and Rosen- 
baum gradient obtained” from 60 men 
“lifting their finger from a reaction 

when a given light was flashed and inhibiting 


inh 
a movement when other lights (lamps) were lit. 
H. Waters. 


663. Meliia, A. S. O vzaimnom vliianii raboty 
odnoi ruki na rabotu drugoi. [On mutual in- 
fluence of activity of one hand on the activity the 
other.] / Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(12), 1119-11235. 

-The effect I ent of the left fore 
irm upon similar performance of the right was stud- 

1. When flexed either simultane- 
ously or alte int of fatigue of the right 

n, the latter formed less work, 

red e1 hen the same right 
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664. Meltzer, Mona R., & Folk, G. Edgar, Jr. 
State U. lowa) A method for correlating bladder 
emptying and total activity in rodents. /. M 
mal., 1958, 39, 154-155 nethod rec 
time voiding and correlating it 
presented D enshalo 
665. Miller, Wilmer J., & Miller, Lotus S. Sy- 
nopsis of behaviour traits of the ring neck dove. 
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reproductive, sexual, aggressive, escape, miscellaneous. 
W. J. Coppock. 

666. Mirzakarimova, M. G., Stel’makh, L. N., & 
Troshikhin, V. A. O napravlennom izmenenii 
passivno-oboronitel’nogo i issledovatel’skogo re- 
fleksov v ontogeneze. [On directed modification of 
the passive-defensive and investigatory reflexes in 
ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8 
(5), 751-757.—The investigatory reflex is found in 
puppies beginning with the 30-45th day after birth 
and is particularly pronounced up to 3-4 months. The 
passive-defensive reaction in a form typical of adult 
animals appears in most puppies beginning at the 3rd- 
4th month (occasionally 2-2.5 months). In ani- 
mals of the same age, the less the manifestation of 
the passive-defensive reaction, the stronger the in- 
vestigatory reflex, and vice-versa. The passive-de- 
fensive reaction may be strengthened or weakened 
through conditioning. “Rearing does not, however, 
play an exclusive part in the development of the pas- 
sive-defensive reaction, since it is an inherited form 


of behavior.”—/. D. London. 


667. Moynihan, M. Notes on the behavior of 
some North American gulls: III. Pairing be- 
havior. Behaviour, 1958, 13, 112-130.—(see 33: 
5468) Pair-formation and later pairing behavior of 
Franklin’s gull and the ring-billed gull are discussed 
with some additional notes on several others. The 
various patterns of pair-formation encounters are 
tabulated, and the similarities and differences among 
species are described. It was noted these observa- 
tions were sometimes at variance with previously pub- 
lished descriptions which could be attributed to a 
differing social situation. German summary.—H. H. 
Weiss. 

668. Notterman, J. M., & Marton, T. Note on 
related behavioral and physiological indices of 
stress. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 649-650.—‘“Having 
established a VTI bar-pressing schedule, four groups 
of 5 or 6 Ss were exposed to light-shock sequences. 
The light acquired depressing properties as a func- 
tion of shock intensity. Wéithin-animal adrenal length 
ratios seem to increase a function of shock in- 
tensity.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

669. Oetting, Eugene Richard. (U. Wisconsin) 
Quantitative analysis of motor coordination by 
means of scientific techniques of motion analysis. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3033.—Abstract. 


670. Orr, Robert T. (U. San Francisco) Keep- 
ing bats in captivity. J. Mammal., 1958, 39, 339- 
344.—Several methods are suggested for capturing 
bats. The general laboratory care involved in cage 
cleaning and feeding are discussed. The food and 
methods of feeding bats, especially during the first 
few weeks of captivity, are also discussed—D. R. 
Kenshalo. 

671. Palei, I. M. Individual’nye osobennosti 
sderzhivaniia v sviazi s_ tipologicheskimi razli- 
chiiami po uravnoveshennosti nervnykh protses- 
sov. [Individual features of voluntary restraint in 
connection with typological differences with respect 
to equilibrium of nervous processes.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(5), 30-46.—Ss with a well-balanced type of 
nervous system succeed more often in restraining re- 
to certain stimuli than do Ss with a less 
stable type of nervous system. In trying to refrain 


as 


sponses 
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from responding, Ss with poorly balanced types of 
nervous system give outward evidence of their efforts, 
while the efforts of Ss with a well-balanced type of 
nervous system are not expressed externally. How- 
ever, in this way the former also succeed occasionally 
in restraining their responses. This circumstance is 
apt to mask the influence of type of nervous system 
on voluntary inhibition—/. D. London. 


672. Pepler, R. D. Warmth and performance: 
An investigation in the tropics. Ergonomics, 1958, 
2, 63-88.—Performance of men who had been living 
in the tropics for some time was measured with re- 
spect to several temperature conditions. 5 experi- 
ment on manual tracking, visual watch-keeping, and 
high speed decision making were performed. Re- 
marks confirmed “to a remarkable degree” findings 
in experiments on artificially-acclimatized Ss. The 
report presents additional data.—B. 7. Jensen. 


673. Plonskaia, E. I. O roli prostranstvennogo 
zreniia v formirovanii i koordinatsii nekotorykh 
form dvigatel’nykh aktov u sobak. [On the role 
of spatial vision in formation and coordination of 
some forms of motor acts in dogs.| Zh. wyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 717-723.—In an experimental 
situation where it was arranged that by raising a 
forepaw a dog brings food within its reach, a motor 
reflex was elaborated in the form of paw-raising in 
response to disappearance of a food container into a 
table opening. The paw is not raised if food should 
be supplied at table level. Sudden lowering of the 
container during the dog’s meal causes it to raise 
its paw high and to keep it elevated until the food is 
again near the table opening. It is held that in dogs 
motor acts, adequate to the spatial position of the 
alimentary stimulus, are formed on the basis of com- 
binations of the movements of the extremities and 
of the eye muscles involved in the act of spatial vision. 
—I. D. London. 


674. Rilling, Susan; Mettelstaedt, H., & Roeder, 
K. D. Prey recognition in the praying mantis. 
Behaviour, 1959, 14, 164—-184.—Specific strike-releas- 
ing characteristics of live prey and dummies were 
studied when presented to hungry mantids. With 
various tests “the strike has been found to be most 
readily released if (1) the prey is within reach of the 
forelegs; (2) the prey moves as a whole while ex- 
hibiting rapid, jerky movements of appendages. Size, 
shape and direction of the prey are less important, 
while color and odor have no strike releasing value.” 
With continuous presentation of a strike-releaser, 
striking declines rapidly at first and then a slower 
rate. 17 refs —H. H. Weiss. 


675. Rood, J. P. Habits of the short-tail shrew 
in captivity. J. Mammal., 1958, 39, 499-507.— 
Shrews prove to be very hardy under all conditions 
of captivity. Observations are reported on their 
senses, activity times, sleeping posture, cleaning 
habits, voice and digging habits. The shrew will 
eat a large variety of food under these conditions. 
Several shrews can be kept in the same cage with 
only occasional quarrels. Males in small cages usu- 
ally fight among themselves, but 2 could live together 
if the cage is large enough. In general, young shrews 
and females are less pugnacious than adult males. 
The shrew showed marked individual differences in 
many aspects of its behavior.—D. R. Kenshalo. 
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676. Rosen, J. Comments on “Studies of the 
effects of early gentling experience.” Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 623-626.—*Possible sources of error 
in studies of the effects of gentling on weight gain 
and subsequent reaction to stress are examined. Dif- 
ferent experimental handling procedures for the 
groups may not be sufficiently different. Handling 
the source prior to the institution of experimental 
procedures may also vary. Influence of the act of 
weighing is unevaluated. Methods of measuring re- 
actions to stress vary in sensitivity. Careful explora- 
tion is suggested.”—C. H. Ammons. 

677. Rosenblatt, J. S.. & Aronson, L. R. The 
influence of experience on the behavioural effects 
of androgen in prepuberally castrated male cats. 
Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 171-172.—When 
12 castrated cats were tested for responsiveness to 
oestrous females, only one mounted. During testos- 
terone propionate administration to 6 of these, 4 
showed the complete sexual pattern. When 5 more 
who were denied access to females during hormone 
treatment were tested, 2 showed some responsiveness 
After withdrawal of the androgen, responsiveness per- 
sisted longer in those animals who had sexual experi- 
ence during hormone therapy. 21 refs.—lW. J. Cop- 
pock. 

678. Savchuk, V. I. Bezuslovnye sosudistye 
refleksy na fone razlichnykh funktsional’nykh 
sostoianii kory golovnogo mozga u _ cheloveka. 
{ Unconditioned vascular reflexes with various func- 
tional states of the cortex of the human brain as 
background.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8 
(6), 804-813.—With somniferous and hypnotic “‘ir- 
radiated inhibition” in the cerebral cortex, when cor- 
tical control of the subcortical vasomotor center is 
temporarily relaxed, the duration of after-effect of 
unconditioned vascular reflexes increases from 7 to 
20 times. Unconditioned vasodilatory reflexes, dif- 
ficult to obtain under ordinary experimental condi- 
tions, are easily elicited through hypnotic cortical 
inhibition “which eliminates negative induction from 
the cortical apparatus.”—/. D. London. 

679. Schutz, H. G., & Pilgrim, F. J. A field 
study of food monotony. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
559-565.—“86 men were maintained for 35 days on 
a qualitatively restricted diet of four daily menus 
made up from only 41 foods. Ss were on a program 
of high physical activity in a cold environment. Con- 
sumption of each food item at each meal was meas- 
ured, and a food preference questionnaire was admin- 
istered on the 10th and 37th days of the experiment. 
Results . . . [supported] five hypotheses. Food 
monotony, overtly expressed as lowered consumption 
and preference, is primarily a function of repetition. 
However, its course is modified by the initial palata- 
bility of the food and the type of item, e.g., meat or 
fruit. Personal characteristics, including MMPI 
scores, were related to only a small degree to the 
monotony phenomena.”—C. H. Ammons. 


680. Schwartzbaum, Jerome Seymour. 
ford U.) 
key following bilateral ablation of the amygdaloid 
complex. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3034. 
—Abstract. 


(Stan- 
Food-maintained behavior in the mon- 


681. Seckel, Edward; Hall, Ian A. M., McRuer, 
Duane T., & Weir, David H. Human pilot dy- 
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namic response in flight and simulator. USAF 
V. 1D tech ep., 1958, No. 57-520. vii, 58 p- 
pilots who wer raduate students were used in an 
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682. Seidenstein, Sidney. (U. Wisconsin) Ac- 
quisition and transfer performance in a motor task 
as a function of variation in level of relevant sym- 
bolic information. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2670.—Abstract. 


683. Shephard, A. H., & Abbey, D. S. Manifest 
anxiety and performance on a complex eck 
motor task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 330.— 
“Manifest an in relation to level of tien Kisco 
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Jimmons., 

Small, Arnold M., Jr., & Gross, Nathan B. 
(Lehigh LU.) Integrated muscle action potentials 
in a weight-lifting task as a funccion of weight and 
rate of lifting. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 
Apr), 51, 227-229.—16 students re used in 
lat hips between integrated muscle 
IMAP) and rate and weight lift- 
l lan orderly relation between 
Both effective in in 
not linearly. This was 
and the passive arm. Ab- 
els of IMAP were related to 

individuals.—S. C. Ratner. 
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The loading had a slight negative ef- 
5 and 10 minutes and a major 

minutes. The loading also in 
hibited drinking after 15 minutes. Performance in 
hibition felt to be due to an initial 
distention later intestinal-absorption effect. 
C. Ratner. 

686. Southworth, J. Alfred. Muscular tension 
as a response to psychological stress in rheuma- 
toid arthritis and peptic ulcer. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1958, 57, 337-392.—The findings of this 
study fail to support Franz Alexander’s theory of 
specific physiological response types. An electro 
myogram of trapezius and frontalis muscular activity 
vas recorded for n each group prior to, dur 
immediately following mild psychological stress 
(a word association test). Specific emotional con 
flicts were also studied in the 2 groups by means of 
itence completion tests. “In general, the results 
thi leave Alexander's theory speci- 
ty _ unsupported.” G. C. Thompson. 

Stride, George O. Further studies on the 
courtship behaviour of African mimetic butter- 
flies. Behav., 1958( Jul-Oct), 6, 224-230. 
lhe courting and mating sequences of 4 species that 

rved in a large flight cage are described 
detail. Preliminary data on visual stimuli in court 
ship by female Hypolimnus misippus are presented 
and discussed in relation to evolution of cryptic and 
mimetic coloration.—W. J. Coppock 

688. Thackray, Richard I., & Michels, Kenneth 
M. Externally-aroused drives in the racoon. 
Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul—Oct), 6, 160-163.—When 
run in a single-choice maze which had manipulatory 
incentives suspended in front of the goal box, newly 
weaned raccoons showed a preference for the correct 
Placing the incentives by the other box in 
sed, time, turns in the opposite direction. 
Of 3-year animals, only one evidenced learning 
motivated by the incentives used.—IlV. J. Coppock 

689. Tietelbaum, Phillip, & Campbell, Byron A. 
(Harvard U.) Ingestion patterns in hyperphagic 
and normal rats. comp. physiol. Psychol., 195% 
(Apr), 51, 135-141. — patterns of food ingestion 
displayed by normal, obese onsen or By and dynan 

hyper ph: rats studied using a 
and a solid diet. The results showed: When 
eating a liquid diet, dynamic hyperphagics ate about 
twice as much normals; obese hyperphagics ate 
slightly more than normals. When eating solid diets, 
dynamic hyperphagics ate larger meals and more fre 
quently ; obese hyperphagics ate large meals but less 
frequently than normals.—S. C. Ratner. 

690. Tschanz, Beat. Zur Brutbiologie der Trot- 
tellume (Uria aalge, Pont.). [On the breeding bi 
ology of the Guillemot (Uria aalge, Pont.).] Be 
haviour, 1959, 14, 1-100.—‘*The behavioural relations 
of the Guillemot ( Uria aalge, Pont.) to its incubating 
site, eggs and chicks, significance of these rela- 
tions for organizing the reproductive activities within 
the community, and the ‘jumping-off’ of the chicks 
from the incubation site down to the seashore, are de 
scribed. The significance of various factors was 
derived from observation of the natural reproductive 
behaviour and conclusions were then tested by ex- 
pe riments with individuals by color- patches.”—H. H. 
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691. Vanderplas, James M., & Garvin, Everett 
A. The association value of random shapes. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 147-154.—Association value, 
content, and heterogeneity of associative responses 
were determined for 180 random shapes of varying 
complexity (number of points). Found a range of 
association value from 20% to 62%. An inverse rela- 
tion was noted between the complexity of the shapes 
and the number, content, and heterogeneity of as- 
sociation responses, while a positive relation exists 
among the other variables. —J. Arbit. 

692. van Iersel, J. J. A.. & Bol, A. C. Angela. 
Preening of two tern species: A study of displace- 
ment activities. Behaviour, 1958, 13, 1-88.—Preen- 
ing activity in 2 tern species was undertaken as a con- 
tribution to the analysis of displacement activities and 
Larid behavior. Preening movements are described, 
quantified and analyzed in a variety of situations such 
as during brooding, after alarm, nest-reliefs, etc. Cur- 
rent views on displacement and other mechanisms are 
reviewed and discussed in the context of the authors’ 
observations. Relationships among the various con- 
cepts discussed are diagramed to facilitate compre- 
hension. 45 refs —H. H. Weiss. 

693. Veenstra, A. J. F. The behaviour of the 
multimammate mouse, Rattus (Mastomys) na- 
talensis (A. Smith). Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul- 
Oct), 6, 195-206.—Methods of taming and the gen- 
eral behavior of this animal are described. Activity 
cage data from 2 laboratory-bred and a recent captive 
animal are presented. 15 refs —W. J. Coppock. 

694. Weckroth, J., & Hakkinen, S. (Helsinki) 
Fatigue symptoms as revealed through results of 
motor skills tests after an exerting race. Nord. 
Psykol., 1957, 9, 128-136.—The experiment consisted 
of 6 motor skills tests, given to 2 groups, 16 in an 
experimental group and 16 in a control group. The 
tests were taken at the winter sports races, after the 
cross-country races, and before the iceboat races. In 
conclusions, the authors state that in testing after a 
strenuous race, which lasted 144 hours, it seems im- 
possible to determine results since it is not known if 
the Ss (racers) were under optimal motivation or 
not. It is also questionable as to whether the races 
were paced or nonpaced. In the shorter tests no dif- 
ference between these 2 types was observable. How- 
ever, in a partially paced situation marked fatigue 
changes could be discerned. ‘The attempt was made 
to keep the Ss as free from pressures as possible. In 
the disorganization caused by fatigue there was a 
marked indication that the shorter tests were out- 
standing in findings of individual variation. 2 tables 
showing test scores, means, and standard deviations 
were presented. 22 refs.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

695. Wells, M. J. Factors affecting reactions to 
Mysis by newly hatched Sepia. Behaviour, 1958, 
13, 96-111.—“*Young Sepia, kept in filtered seawater 
from the moment of hatching until they have absorbed 
most of the yolk within them, will always attack and 
eat Mysis when these are presented.” On consecutive 
days the delay before reacting decreases which is re- 
lated to the number of previous attacks rather than 
age. Concomitant with decreasing delay of attack is 
an increasing likelihood that other moving objects 
will also be attacked. With further development and 
learning the pattern of attacks become more restricted. 


—H. H. Weiss. 
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696. Wood-Gush, D. G. M. The effect of ex- 
perience on the mating behaviour of the domestic 
cock. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 68-71.—4 brown leg- 
horn males were raised in isolation until 6 months 
old when their individual behavior with females was 
compared to that of 10 normally raised males. Both 
groups contained some who courted normally and 
others who behaved aggressively toward females. 
Cocks with high sex drive, as measured by mating 
frequency, generally came to court normally more 
quickly than other males.—W. J. Coppock. 


(See also Abstracts 52, 65, 76, 191, 200, 268, 348, 
369, 779, 797, 806, 841, 842, 929, 2231, 2241) 
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697. Adams, Pauline Austin, & Adams, Joe K. 
(Stanford U.) Training in confidence-judgments. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 747-751.—14 experi- 
mental and 6 control men Ss were asked to judge the 
synonymity, antonymity, and unrelatedness of 156 
pairs of words on each of 5 successive days, a differ- 
ent set of 156 pairs being used each day. The Ss 
were also asked to indicate on a scale running from 
33-100% the confidence of their judgments. Re- 
sults indicate that the experimental group, given the 
number of correct judgments at each contidence level 
made significantly better records than did the con- 
trol, given no information, during the 5 days of test- 
ing.—R. H. Waters. 


698. Ader, Robert. (Cornell U.) The effects of 
early experience on subsequent emotionality and 
resistance to stress. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73 
(2, Whole No. 472), 31 p.—The effects of various 
types of early experiences on emotionality and re- 
sistance to stress in the rat. Study of split-litter 
groups of animals in 5 types of experience gave no 
confirmation to the hypotheses regarding the effects 
of handling and emotion-provoking stimulation of a 
nontraumatic nature or that the threshold for emo- 
tional reactivity was elevated by these procedures. 
Respiration rate and body temperature appear to fol- 
low similar patterns of change over the 48-hour stress 
period. Blood clotting time of stressed animals was 
greater than those of the nonstressed animals. The 
stress situation was so severe that all animals were 
in a state of exhaustion at the end of the 48-hour 
period. 80 refs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


699. Antonov, N. P. Spetsifika individual’nogo 
soznaniia cheloveka kak vysshei stupeni razvitiia 


psikhiki. [The special character of the unique con- 
sciousness of man as the highest stage in the de- 
velopment of the psyche.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4 
(6), 79-88.—“The special character of man’s con- 
sciousness, aS an ideal reflection of the material 
world in man’s mind, manifests itself in his attitude 
to the surrounding world as well as in . actions 
to achieve his ends. Unlike the mentality of ani- 
mals, human consciousness not only reflects the sur- 
rounding world, but also exerts an influence on it by 
reshaping it through man’s activities. The will and 
wishes, of which a man is conscious, appear to be 
an ideal motive which impels him to act for a specific 
purpose.” Through consciousness “man can foresee 
and make plans about the results of future actions.” 
His intent to act in one way or other is “determined 
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by necessity and a struggle between motives and does 
not represent an automatic action in response to a 
stimulus. Human consciousness, being indis- 
soluby connected with man’s world outlook, convic- 
tions, and ideas, is not governed by physiological 
processes taking place in the brain, but by man’s way 
of life, his activities, and personality.”—/. D. Lon- 


don. 


700. Barnlund, Dean C. A comparative study 
of individual, majority, and group judgment. J. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 55-60.—‘“The per- 
formance of individuals working alone, under ma- 
jority rule, and as members of discussion groups were 
compared on a complex intellectual task. . The 
results indicated that: Majority decisions, when 
deadlocks are evenly divided between right and wrong, 
decisions, are not significantly different from those 
made by the average individual and are inferior to 
those of the best members of the group working alone. 

Group decisions, reached through cooperative 
deliberation, are significantly superior to decisions 
made by individual members working alone and to 
majority rule.”—G. H. Frank, 


701. Birney, Robert C. The reliability of the 
achievement motive. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
58, 266-267.—A test of the reliability of a measure- 
ment of the achievement motive through the use of 
projective techniques. ‘he results did not confirm 
the findings of previous research in this area.—G. H. 


Frank. 


702. Bjérkman, Mats. (U. Stockholm) Multi- 
demnsional experience variations. Nord. Psykol., 
1957, 9, 27-34.—(see 33: O. 1. Jacobsen. 


e 
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703. Botwinick, J., Robbin, J. S., & Brinley, J. F. 


(National Inst. Mental Health) Reorganization of 
perceptions with age. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 85-88. 

-Male Ss of 2 age groups, 65-81 years and 19-34 
years, were presented with Boring’s reversible figure 
of “my wife and my mother-in-law.” The 2 groups 
were compared with respect to the percept that was 
organized initially (‘‘wife” or “mother-in-law”), and 
the ability to report the alternate percept after per- 
ceptual preparation. The older group was less able 
to reorganize the initial percept.—J. Botwinick. 


704. Cofer, Charles N. (U. Maryland) Motiva- 
tion. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 173-202.— 
ropical classification of 1957-58 motivation literature 
given in tabular f Following general com- 


is 1orm., 
ments and discussion of the 27 topics tabulated, the 
rest of the review is organized around the cluster 
identified as a reorientation of motivation; activation 
theory, externally aroused behavior, kinds of rewards, 
reinforcement without tension reduction, activity, eat- 
ing and drinking, and prior experience. 162-item 
bibliog. —A. J. Sprow. 


705. Colby, Benjamin N. Behavioral redund- 
ancy. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 317-322.—“Information 
measurement has shown that language has a redund- 
ancy of about 50%. It is suggested that behavior in 
general also has about 50% redundancy—that it seeks 
an equilibrium between the unexpected and the pre- 
dicted, between organization and disorganization. 
Chis equilibrium theory of redundancy may be useful 
for studying cultural and personal value systems.”— 


J. Arbit. 
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706. Coombs, Arthur W. Seeing is behaving. 
Educ. Leadership, 1958, 16, 21-26.—26 illustrations 
of how the social sciences are discovering new ways 
of looking at human behavior and how these discover- 
ies have implications for the whole field of education. 
2 of these principles are discussed: that people behave 
according to how things seem to them, the most im 
portant ideas individuals have are those ideas that 
they get about themselves. The effect of the concept 
of self and its implications to education and the class- 
room teacher is illustrated. Some questions about 
some of the present techniques and classroom pro- 
cedures are raised: translation of information in such 
a way that this information causes the individual to 
behave differently; if behavior is a function of per 
ception, then the causes of behavior lie fundamentaily 
in the present and not in the past; the need for teach- 
ers who can understand and perceive how a child is 
thinking and feeling. —R. Baldauf. 

707. Combs, Arthur W., & Snygg, Donald. (U. 
Fla.) Individual behavior: A perceptual approach 
to behavior. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harpers, 1959. 
ix, 522 p. $6.00.—Personality theory and perceptual 
theory are brought together in this text (see 23: 
5110) through consistent emphasis on the personal 
frame of reference. Examples drawn from everyday 
life illustrate the authors’ principles and support their 
conclusions. ‘There are 2 main sections, the first 
dealing with classical problems of theoretical psy- 
chology in terms of the individual’s reference frame, 
and the second stressing practical implications for a 
variety of problems of modern life. 619-item bibliog. 
—P. G. Shinkman. 

708. Davitz, Joel R., & Davitz, Lois Jean. The 
communication of feelings by content-free speech. 
J. Communication, 1959, 9, 6-13.—8 Ss expressed 10 
emotional feelings (fear, anger, etc.) by reciting the 
alphabet with different expressions. 30 judges at- 
tempted to identify the feelings expressed. Accuracy 
of identification was significantly greater than chance. 
There were significant differences in the number of 
correct identifications among the 10 feelings which 
“may bear important implications for understanding 
the vocal communication of feeling.”"—D. E. Meister. 

709. Denisov, P. K. Analizatornaia i sinteti- 
cheskaia funktsiia bol’shikh polusharii shimpanze. 
[Analytic and synthetic function of the large hemis 
pheres in the chimpanzee.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel’., 1958, 8(6), 845-854.—The results of a series of 
experiments, involving the complex behavior of a 
chimpanzee, lead the author to the Pavlovian view 
that: “the essence of complex behavior of anthropoids 
is to be looked upon as initially the analysis of all 
events, their decomposition into parts, and subse- 
quently the synthesis of these parts’; and “analysis 
and synthesis are accomplished through phases of 
inhibition with the elaboration and training of this 
process before its consolidation.”—/. D. London. 

710. Dennis, Wayne. Handwriting conventions 
as determinants of human figure drawings. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 293-295.—There may be de- 
terminants of drawing position which are cultural and 
which have little if any relationship to personality. 
Culture determines the position on a page at which 
a person begins to write. The study examines the 
drawing locations of 2 classes of writers: those who 
begin to write at the top left and those who begin 
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to write at the top right. The Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man Test was used. The data presented serve as a 
caution to interpreting cross-cultural differences in 
drawing locations as indicative of personality differ- 
ences. These differences may be due to habit pat- 
terns with little relationship to emotional or social 
traits—A. A. Kramish. 

_711. De Saussure, R. Métapsychologie du plai- 
sir. [{Metaphychology of pleasure.] Rev. Franc. 
Psychanal., 1958, 22, 649-674.—The metapsychology 
of pleasure is treated under 4 headings: the regulation 
of psychic energy by the pain-pleasure principle, 
pleasure affect, healing, and pathology.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. Z 


712. De Soto, C. B., & Kuethe, J. L. Percep- 
tion of mathematical properties of interpersonal 
relations. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 279-286.— 
Differential perception of the abstract mathematical 
properties of several interpersonal relations charac- 
terized responses of 60 college Ss, 12 adults, and 18 
9- and 10-year-old children. For example, most Ss 
perceived the transitive, asymmetrical, and irreflexive 
properties of an interpersonal relation which objec- 
tively was a partial or complete ordering (“makes 
more money than” or “is older than”). Equivalence 
relations, weak ordering, and dominance relations 
were also included. There were differences among 
age groups in assignment of properties to affective 
relationships.—C. H. Ammons. 


713. Glad, Donald D., Smith, W. Lynn, & Glad, 
Virginia M. Behavior factor reactions to leader 
emphases upon feelings or social expressions. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 129-133.—Modification of 
behavioral reactions as a function of the 2 leader 
operations studied is strongly dependent upon the 
personality constellation. Behavior is modified as a 
joint function of the leader eperation and the be- 
havior constellation —R. M. Frumkin. 


714. Gordon, Ira J., & Combs, Arthur W. (U. 
Florida) The learner: Self and perception. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1958, 28, 433-444.—Self-concept is defined 
as the person as known to himself. Perception is de- 
fined as the process of attributing meaning and sig- 
nificance to the immediate situation. While research 
interest in perception and self-theory is high, research 
data in relation to children and youth is spotty and 
limited. Perceptual theory may provide us with im- 
portant new approaches to the evaluation of practice 
and may point the way to fruitful and exciting hy- 
potheses for further exploration. 87-item bibliog.— 
F. Goldsmith. ) 


715. Green, Helen B., & Knapp, Robert H. 
Time judgment, aesthetic preference, and need for 
achievement. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 
140-142.—“‘We have shown that persons who antici- 
pate future conditions before they arrive also tend to 
recall past events as more recent than they really 
were. ... we may tentatively propose a dynamic triad, 
relating ‘parsimonious’ time attitudes, achievement 
motivation, and ascestism of aesthetic taste, which has 
historically found its manifestation in Puritanism.” 

G. H. Frank, 

716. Harris, Chester W., & Bereiter, Carl E. 
(U. Wisconsin) Individual differences. Annu. 
Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 89-108.—“The review at- 
tempts to cover the period May, 1956, to May, 1958, 
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except for those papers reviewed in the chapter on 
Personality in the Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 
9 (1958).” Following a critical review of 2 papers 
which attack the important problem of developing a 
conceptual framework for mental abilities, the authors 
consider the literature of abilities, response sets, and 
personality traits. 125-item bibliog —A. J. Sprow. 

717. Jacobs, A., Capek, L., & Meehan, J. P. (U. 
Southern California) The development of an ad- 
jective check list to measure affective states. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 115-118.—An adjec- 
tive check list designed to measure affective responses 
in the 4 emotional categories of fear, anger, depres- 
sion, and happiness is presented. “The results seem 
to indicate that, although there is a considerable 
amount of individual differences as judged by the 
fairly wide standard deviations, the mean values .. . 
have considerable reliability. They represent a valu- 
able tool for the assessment of changes in an emo- 
tional response.”—M. S. Mayzner. 

718. Kirkendall, Lester A. (Oregon State Coll.) 
Towards a clarification of the concept of male sex 
drive. Marriage fam. Living, 1958( Nov), 20, 367- 
372.—The writer aims to clear up the confusion in 
the minds of readers of the Kinsey report and adds 
explanations of terms and facts: there are individual 
differences in the extent to which persons strive for 
sexual release: we should distinguish between sexual 
capacity, sexual performance, and sexual drive; few 
if any persons perform to full capacity; sexual per- 
formance is higher in adolescence than at a later age 
as a result of several psychological factors—curiosity, 
physiologic tensions, frustrations. The author adds 
case histories to illustrate the differences pointed 
out.” Our sex education programs should emphasize 
the creation of attitudes and insights . . . rather than 
the accumulation of physiological facts and informa- 
tion about reproduction.”—M. M. Gillet. 

719. Krugman, A. D. (Veterans Administration, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.) A note on level-of-aspira- 
tion behavior and aging. /. Geront., 1959, 14, 222- 
225.—2 groups of male volunteer Ss (39 aged 70-86 
years and 36 aged 22-35 years) were compared by 
the Rotter Level of Aspiration Test. “It was found 
that good levels were similarly low for both groups, 
that low flexibility in adjusting to success and failure 
was more characteristic of the older group, that 
greater need for self-protection and more vulnerability 
to stress were manifested by the older group, and that 
more maladaptive and extreme patterns of response 
were exhibited by the older population.”—J. Bot- 
winick. 

720. Meili, Richard, & Wild-Missong, Agnes. 
( Muristrasse 82, Bern, Switzerland) Konstanz von 
Verhaltensweisen bei Kleinkindern. [Constancy 
of modes of behavior in small children.] Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1959, 18, 3-17.—The constancy of 
14 modes of behavior was longitudinally studied in 
13 children, covering the fourth through the seventh 
years of life. 5 modes of behavior (orderliness, ac- 
tivity, egoism, quarrelsomeness, mood) remained con- 
stant in all children. Changes were observed mainly 
in those behavioral characteristics connected with 
stubbornness and shyness (obedience, timidity, mode 
of contact, verbal activity). With one exception, all 
changes of behavior were in a positive direction 
(obedience improved, shyness diminished, persever- 
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721. Mitsos, Spiro B. Representative elements 
in role construct technique. /. Psychol., 
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proaches to human affairs. 5 facts are reported upon 
which such a revolution is based. The author traces: 
the psychological revolution and its conditions for 
accelerating knowledge in scientific areas, the present 
status of behavior knowledge, comparison to the nurs- 
ing profession with respect to a number of variables, 
the growing relation between emotional and symp- 
tomatic processes, and the culture of the hospital 
environment.—S. MM. Amatora. 

25. Saugstad, Per. (U. Oslo) 
metveit. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 
585) O. I. Jacobse n 


Segall, Marshall H. The effect of attitude 
and experience on judgments of controversial 
statements. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 61- 
68.—“An interpretation of adaptation-level theory 
suggests that judgment of controversial statements is 
determined by the judge’s relevant stimulus history. 
Among the implications of this suggestion are (a) a 
dependence of absolute extremity judgments upon the 
attitude of the judge, and (b) a potential distortion of 
attitude due to the item order on a question- 
naire. In general, findings are consistent with 
adaptation-level theory, provided that experiences are 
weighted differently according to (a) their degree of 
remoteness in time, and (b) the nature of the judg- 
nent task.”—G. H. Frank. 


Siegel, Paul S., & Pilgrim, Francis J. (U. 
Alabama) The effect of monotony on the accept- 
— of food. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 756-759. 
—The hypothesis that monotony in eating the same 
food, readies in lowered acceptance of that food was 
tested on 79 Ss, men students. Results confirm the 
implications of the hypothesis. It is suggested that 
the study may lead to a broad theory of monotony.— 
R. H. Waters. 


728. Smith, Ewart E. 


Reply to Rom- 
9, 77-78.—(see 33: 


scores 


Individual versus group 
goal conflict. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 
134-137.—“‘An experiment was performed in which 
a conflict was produced between individual and group 
goal attainment. An overt situation was compared 
to a covert situation, and a high individualistic 
with a low individualistic motivation condition. 
[The] finding that individuals . . . feel freer to change 
secret .. . than public decisions is discussed.”—G. H. 
Frank. 


729. Smode, Alfred F., Beam, Jerome C., & Dun- 
lap, Jack W. Motor habit interference. Stam- 
ford, Conn.: Dunlap & Associates, 1959. iii, 106 p. 
—A summary of research and theory on learning and 
habit formation with consideration given to the vari 
ous phases of association formation, transfer of train- 
ing, positive and negative transfer of training. At 
tempts to formulate, on the basis of empirically de- 
rived learning principles, procedures that can be fol- 
lowed to minimize habit interference. 148-item bib- 
liog.—N. B. Gordon 

730. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Adaptation- 
level vs. the relativity of judgment. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 71, 633-646.—The proposition that the 
concept of adaptation-level, as a sensory phenomenon, 
is applicable to the making of relative judgments is 
critically examined. It is shown both quantitative 
and qualite itive judgments do not satisfy the assump 
tions made by adaptation-level theory and that the 
distinction “between sensory adaptation and judg- 
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mental should be maintained.—R. H. 
Waters. 

731. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U.) 
Satisfactions and interests. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 449-456.—The problem of defining satisfac 
tion and the difficulties in distinguishing interests and 
satisfactions are indicated. “Aside from the final, 
consummatory activity, satisfaction cannot be identi- 
fied in terms of activities, as can interests. ... Be- 
cause opinion items are not as stable as interest items, 
it is doubtful that they can be as useful as interest 
items in predicting future behavior.” 5 characteris- 
tics of interests are that they: are acquired, are per- 
sistent, vary in intensity, function in acceptance-rejec- 
tion behavior, are indicated in readiness to act. “In 
terest tests are diagnostic because no two persons 
have acquired the same lists of activities nor are the 
activities classified in the same manner as liked or 
disliked. Moreover, people engaged in an occupation 
have to a marked degree similar interests, and so peo- 
ple in one occupation can be differentiated from mem- 
bers of other occupations.” Major topics are: job 
satisfaction and job success; opinion, attitude, inter- 
est, and satisfaction; measurement of motivation. 
S. J. Lachman. 

732. Tajfel, H. Quantitative judgment in social 
perception. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 16-29.— 
“Stimuli which form a series may differ from each 
other in their physical magnitudes and in their value 
to the subject; they may also be classified according 
to various attributes. A theoretical schema is pre- 
sented which is based on some assumptions about the 
effects of the interaction of these three variables upon 
absolute judgments pertaining to series of stimuli. 


relativity” 


These assumptions allow for predictions of shifts of 
judgment in a number of series in which these varia- 


bles are found in various combinations. Many of 
these combinations are representative of conditions 
under which judgments in social situations are made. 
An attempt is also made to apply some predictions fol- 
lowing from the schema to judgments involving not 
only physical but also abstract continua.” 20 refs.— 
C. M. Franks. 

733. Toman, Walter. A general formula for the 
quantitative treatment of human motivation. /. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 91-99.—“The sim- 
plest version of a comprehensive formula for the 
quantitative treatment of human motivation and its 
development was suggested.” In words: the sum of 
intensity increments of motives that cun be distin- 
guished within a given person at a given time of 
development is equal to a constant. “It can be 
handled in practice by appropriate sampling and ap- 
proximations. The major aspects of the formula were 
subjected to empirical tests. The formula proved 
feasible in all of the aspects investigated.”—G. H. 
Frank. 

734. Vogel, William; Raymond, Susan, & Laza- 
rus, Richard S. Intrinsic motivation and psycho- 
logical stress. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 
225-233.—*“Three explored experimen- 
tally in this study. .. . the proposition that the arousal 
of a state of stress depends upon intrinsic motive 
states in the individual as well as the nature of the 
stressor conditions. ... The proposal . . . that stress 
would tend to improve sensory-motor output and im- 
pair conceptual performance on the basis of different 


issues were 
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amounts of interference. . . . the importance of the S’s 
past history of success or failure in a particular mo- 
tivational direction in determining whether a stress 
state would be aroused.” 15 refs —G. H. Frank. 

735. Williams, Thomas Rhys. (Sacramento State 
Coll.) The evolution of a human nature. Phil. 
Sci., 1959, 26, 1-13.—Paleoanthropology has rejected 
“the linear conception of human structural evolution.” 
Continuity in evolutionary change is better under- 
stood by treating human nature rather than morphol- 
ogy; that is, by examining “aggregates of distinctive 
behavior forms” rather than the structural changes 
from ape-like to man-like form. Emergence of reflec- 
tive behavior is an important evolutionary criterion. 
50 refs —M. B. Turner. 

736. Willingham, Warren W. (USN _ School 
Aviation Medicine) Interdependence of successive 
affective judgments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 
103-106.—Some 1200 naval aviation cadets and of- 
ficer candidates stated their liking or disliking: of 25 
pairs of colored geometric designs. The results are 
interpreted as showing: that a systematic bias toward 
alteration of judgments does not take place in such 
affective tasks, “that the bias between alternatives 
is probably due to a misconception of chance rather 
than to a generalized tendency to alternate.”—R. H. 
Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 260, 1764) 
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737. Aganiants, E. K. Izmenenie uslovnykh 
refleksov u sobak pod vliianiem zakisi azota na 
baze khloralgidrata. [Modification of conditioned 
reflexes in dogs under the influence of nitrous oxide 
after administration of chloral hydrate.] Zh. wyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 896-903.—Utilizing the 
classical Pavlovian method of conditioned reflexes, 
the influence of nitrous oxide was studied on the 
cortical functions of dogs after preliminary treatment 
with varying doses of chloral hydrate. It was found 
that an 80% mixture of nitrous oxide with oxygen, 
acting after administration of 0.5-0.7 ¢ of chloral 
hydrate, completely inhibits both “natural and arti- 
ficial alimentary conditioned reflexes” and produces in 
some dogs a state of drowsiness. The use of nitrous 
oxide in combination with large doses of chloral hy- 
drate (from 2.5 to 3.5 g) induces deep sleep. “Resto- 
ration of conditioned reflexes after a complex ad- 
ministration of nitrous oxide proceeds slowly due to 
the prolonged aftereffect of chloral hydrate.”—I. D. 
London. 

738. Amsel, Abram, & Prouty, David L. Frus- 
trative factors in selective learning with reward 
and nonreward as discriminanda. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959, 57, 224—230.—Studied the effect of reward ex- 
perience prior to discrimination training and the 
measurement of running time after reward and after 
nonreward in the discrimination trials. With rats 
that had a history of consistent reward at the choice 
point, the response which is correct following non- 
reward at the choice point tends to be fixated earlier 
in training relative to the response which is correct 
following reward. With a previous history of non- 
reward at the choice point, a reward-side fixation was 
observed. Findings are discussed in terms of the 
motivational properties of frustration in selective 
learning.—J. Arbit, 
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739. Antsyferova, L. I. Elementarnaia pozna- 
vatel’naia deiatel’nost’ v protsesse ‘differentsirovki. 
[Elementary learning activity in the process of dif 
ferentiation.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 169-178. 
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740. Arbit, Jack. (USA Leadership Unit, Ft. Ord, 
Shock motivated serial discrimination 
learning and the chemical block of autonomic im- 
pulses. / Phychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 
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743. Bailey, J. H., & Jeffrey, W. E. Response 
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ferentiation. Psyc/ Re 4, 715-721.— 
“Thi s of investigatior ompared strength of 
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were more difficult to discriminate, namely, very low 
association value consonant units. Greater facilita- 
tion resulted when the pretrained element appeared 
as the response member in the paired associate test 
list than when it occurred as the stimulus member. 
The three treatment conditions did not result in dif- 
ferential effects. Further, performance following the 
experimental treatments did not differ significantly 
from that following familiarization training or from 
performance on entirely new syllable pairs included 
in the test list as a control.”—C. H. Ammons. 

744. Banks, R. K., & Walters, R. H. Prior re- 
inforcement as a determinant of recognition 
thresholds. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 51-54.— 
“Two groups of Ss (N = 10 in each) received train- 
ing in which there was reinforcement of taboo or 
non-taboo words. Ss’ visual recognition thresholds 
for other taboo words and other non-taboo words of 
low and high Thorndike-Lorge frequencies were then 
obtained. Prior reinforcement of taboo responses re- 
duced visual recognition thresholds for taboo words. 
The data were interpreted in terms of perceptual de- 
fense phenomena.”—C. H. Ammons. 

745. Barlow, J. A. (Earlham Coll.) Secondary 
motivation through classical conditioning: Basic 
experimental design and procedure. J. scient. Labs 
Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 91-95.—Detailed descrip- 
tion of apparatus and procedure for the study of pure 
respondent (classical) conditioning using a “latent 
learning” technique in the rat. The conditioning 
sequence involves only the association of the CS 
(light onset in darkness or light termination in il- 
lumination) and the UCS (shock from floor grill). 
Changes in the motivational or reinforcing proper- 
ties of the CS are then tested for by making the onset 
termination of the CS dependent upon the fre- 
quency and duration of the operant response of bar 
touching. An analysis of variance design is discussed 
in terms of control for unlearned properties of the 
CS, the operant response of bar touching, and their 
interaction.—P. T. Mountjoy. 

746. Beasley, J. Comparison of the perform- 
ance of individuals and three-member groups in a 
maze learning situation. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 291-294.—“16 three-member groups and 16 individ- 
uals were compared in the terms of performance in 
learning a bolt-head maze with 44 choice points. 
Analysis showed that groups took significantly fewer 
trials to learn the maze and had fewer stereotyped 
errors than individuals. The results corroborate 
previous findings.”—C. H. Ammons. 


747. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) A group 
test of the meaningfulness of verbal stimuli for 
individual subjects. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 
10, 227-232.—“The development of a group test pro- 
cedure to secure measures of the meaningfulness of 
verbal stimuli for individual Ss is described. It 
suggested that this group test be used as a statistical 
control for individual differences in experimental 
studies of the role of meaningfulness of verbal stimuli 
in human learning research.”—M. S. Mayzner. 

748. Bendig, A. W., & Hughes, J. B. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Random reinforcement percentage 
and the alternation of guesses. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1959, 10, 172-175.—“100 Ss were randomly 
divided into 4 groups. Each S guessed the fall of 20 


or 


is 
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successive coin tosses. The 4 groups were randomly 
reinforced on 20, 40, 60, or 80% of their responses, 
regardless of the response on any trial. Plotting 
mean alternation against reinforcement percentage 
showed the expected declining functional relation- 
ship.”"—M. S. Mayzner. 

749. Birch, David. Motivation shift in a com- 
plex learning task. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 507- 
515.—An hypothesis relating to the effects of a shift 
in motivation on the performance of a complex learn- 
ing task was derived from the Hullian postulate of 
D XH in conjunction with a model for response 
tendency combination. Results support the use of the 
model in gaining information about the response 
hierarchy and also the general hypothesis of a direct 
relationship between D and specific response tend- 
encies. 21 refs.—J. Arbit. 

750. Bj6rkman, Mats. (U. Stockholm) Rela- 
tions between learning curve parameter and 
amount of material learned. Nord. Psykol., 1959, 
11, 69-77.—In a previous study the learning curve 
was R =b (1 — £") — L, where R is a scaled learn- 
ing curve, b a parameter indicating asymptotic level, 
B parameter showing curvature, and L the mean re- 
action threshold. So the parameters b and 8 should 
be interindividually invariant. 56 Ss “learning” with 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 syllables took part in the 
experiment. Results were as follows: 8 (curvature 
of the learning curve) is very resistant to interindivid- 
ual differences, position in the list, and variation in 
length of the list. The parameter b gets smaller with 
increasing length of lists. L increases when material 
increases in length.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

. Blain, Isabel. Practice and knack: Some 
ejenian on learning and training in industry. 
Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 167-170.—Learning a task is 
psychologically different from doing it after skill is 
acquired. Learning arrangements which reduce vari- 
ation in responses facilitate learning to recognize 
proprioceptive cues.—B. 7. Jensen. 

752. Blair, Wesley C. (U. Nebraska) The ef- 
fects of cranial X radiation on maze acquisition in 
rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 
175-177.—34 experimental rats were subjected to 
high doses, 500 r., of X radiation to the brain area 
and 33 were sham-radiated. Control and experi- 
mental groups learned a 14-unit T maze several in- 
tervals after irradition. Irradiated groups learned 
the maze better and were less variable than control 
groups. It was suggested that increased hunger and 
reduced exploration produced the differences in learn- 


ing although brain effects were possible.—S. C. 
Ratner. 


753. Boinik, P. T. Izmenenie vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti u sobak pri vzaimodeistvii zapazdy- 
vaiushchego i differentsirovochnogo tormozheniia, 
vyrabotannogo kak s odnogo i togo zhe, taki s raz- 
nykh analizatorov. | Modification of higher nervous 
activity in dogs with interaction of retardatory and dif- 
ferential inhibition elaborated both in the same and 
in different analyzers.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1958, 8(6), 879-886.—“A system of conditioned re- 
flexes was elaborated in 5 dogs. It consisted of 2 
minutes delayed positive alimentary conditioned re- 
flexes to auditory and visual stimuli and of 30-sec. 
differentiations. Then the action of the differentia- 
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tion-stimulus on the inhibitory phase of a long 
delayed positive conditioned reflex was tested. The 
action of the differentiation-stimulus, addressed to 
one analyzer, on the inhibitory phase of the delayed 
positive alimentary conditioned reflex to a stimulus, 
addressed to another analyzer, produces disinhibition 
of all the positive and negative conditioned reflexes 
to stimulations of both analyzers. In cases of inter- 
action of retardation and differentiation elaborated in 
the same analyzer, only the conditioned reflexes to 
stimuli addressed to that analyzer are disinhibited. 
lf 2 pairs of conditioned reflexes to sounds, one to 
M-120 and M-60, and the other to a bell and a buzzer, 
are elaborated, then the interaction of retardation and 
differentiation inside one of the two pairs causes the 
disinhibition of both pairs of conditioned reflexes. 
As a result of a single application of the differentia- 
tion-stimulus during the inhibitory phase of the de- 
layed positive alimentary conditioned reflex, disin- 
hibition of the conditioned reflexes is observed for a 
long time (from 60 days to 5 months).”—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


754. Bosyi, M. K. Zavisimost’ posledovatel’- 
nogo tormozheniia ot kharaktera tormoznogo 
razdrazhitelia. {Successive inhibition as a function 
of the nature of the inhibitory stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 855-860.—Applying Pav- 
lov’s classical secretory method to 3 dogs, the fol- 
lowing was observed: the aftereffect of conditioned 
inhibition is detectable through application of vari- 
ous extraneous stimuli; in the course of training and 
stabilizing conditioned inhibition, duration of the 
successive inhibition becomes shorter, though ini- 
tially is relatively long; disinhibition of the suc- 
cessive inhibition is observable more frequently at 
shorter intervals after the action of the inhibitory 
combination; the successive inhibition is of phasic 
nature; the duration of the aftereffect of conditioned 
inhibition depends on the nature of the inhibitory 
stimulus.—/. D. London. 

755. Bousfield, W. A., Whitmarsh, G. A. & 
Danick, J. J. Partial response identities in verbal 
generalization. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 703-713.— 
“This paper separately presents an outline of a theo- 
retical rationale to account for verbal generalization, 
and a report of an experiment the results of which are 
interpreted as supporting the proposed theory.”—C. 
H,. Ammons. 

756. Boycott, B. B., & Young, J. Z. Reversal 
of learned responses in Octopus vulgaris Lamarck. 
Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 45-52.—Ajiter 9 octopuses had 
each been trained to attack one visual stimulus but 
not another, the responses were reversed by inter- 
changing the rewards and punishments. Reversal 
learning required more trials than original learning. 
If both the previously rewarded and punished stimuli 
were then rewarded, octopuses started to attack both 
then came to attack neither. “The common factor of 
crabs given with both figures has attached the at- 
tributes of shock to the previously positive figure.” 
Evidence is presented that removal of most of the 
vertical lobe impairs reversal learning. —IV. J. Cop- 
pock. 

757. Brengelmann, J. C. 


(U. London) Expres- 
sive movement and learning: A study of score 


complexity. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 81-92.—A 
learning test requiring drawn reproductions of vis- 
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ually presented 
error scores: 
extent and 
dysthymics ; 
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erns was analyzed for 
contaminated by 
variability, hysterics were 
but with movement effects controlled, 
hysterics tended to score superior—W. L. Wilkins. 
758. Briggs, George E., & Waters, Lawrence K. 
Training and transfer as a function of component 
interaction. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 492-500. 
“Ten groups of 16 Ss received a total of 56 30-second 
trials tracking through simulated aircraft control dy- 
namics. ‘The variable under consideration the 
interaction between two of the major com- 
f this tracking em, the lateral and ver- 
flight control. It was con- 
ification rather than fractionation of 
provides for the more efficient training 
the wl requires permits simul 
responses to the several parts.”—J. Arbit. 
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760. Brown, Ww. Lynn; Pe John E., & Gen- 
try, George. “Absolute” versus “relational” dis- 
crimination of intermediate size in the rhesus 
— USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Re 1959, No. 
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speed were obtained between the anoxic and control 
animals.—S. C. Ratner. 

762. Buchwald, Alexander M. Extinction after 

acquisition under different verbal reinforcement 
combinations. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 43-48.— 
Various combinations of “Right,” “Wrong,” or no 
reply were employed during acquisition of a “coding 
task.” Depending upon its use, the condition where 
E makes no comment after a response by S may be- 
come a negative reinforcer, a positive reinforcer, or 
have its initial value unaltered.—J. Arbit. 
Buchwald, Alexander M. (Indiana U.) 
Manifest anxiety-level, verbal response-strength, 
and paired-associate learning. Amer. Psychol., 
1959, 72, 89-93.—In a first study, the less anxious Ss 
among 78 men and 44 women tended to give more of 
the commonly given responses in a word-association 
test than did the highly anxious. The differences 
were significant only for the men. Ina second study, 
28 anxious Ss learned a list of paired-associates more 
slowly, significance-level of 0.055, than did 28 
anxious Ss. Some implications for the hypothesis 
that anxiety reflects drive level are suggested.—R. H 
Waters. 
Butler, Donald Charles. (Northwestern U.) 
Two-choice behavior as a function of the delay 
between response and punishment. Dissertation 
Abstr.., 1959, 19, 2662 Abstract 

765. Calvin, A. D. Inhibition of reinforcement: 
Some comments. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 677-678.— 
Comments on a paper by Keehn and Sabbagh (see 
34: 831) relating to the phenomena of inhibition are 
made.—C. H. Ammons. 


766. Castaneda, Alfred, & Lipsitt, Lewis P. Re- 
lation of stress and differential position habits to 
performance in motor learning. /. exp. Psychol., 
1959, 37, 30.—Studied the effects of stress (time 
pressure) as a function of the compatibility of the 
dominant position habits with the correct response 
the ta An interaction between stress and com- 
tibility was found: facilitates performance 
the dominant position habit is compatible with 
correct but interferes where it is in- 
ipatible. Implications for Hullian assumption of 
drive and habit interaction are noted.—J. Arbit. 

767. Chambers, Randall M., & Fuller, John L. 
(R. B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory) Condition- 
ing of skin temperature changes in dogs. J. comp. 
ph 1. Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 223-226.—Some 
characteristics of surface and interval temperature 
responses of dogs were studied using selected condi- 
tioned and unconditioned stimuli. The temperature 
responses of the pinna, muzzle, and rectum were found 
to differ in a number of measurable respects. The 
muzzle was the most sensitive in terms of amplitude 
and duration of response to both conditioned and un- 
conditioned stimuli. The data indicated the tem- 
perature response curves are useful measures of 
autonomic arousal in the intact dog.—S. C. Ratner. 

768. Chapuis, Fredy. Der Labyrinth-Test: Zwei 
Parallelverfahren. |The Maze Test: Two parallel 
procedures.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber Ver- 
lag, 1959. 148 p. DM 24.50.—Methods of assessing 
“Performance-intelligence” independent of language. 
Determines motor performance and allows extrapola 
tion to intellectual factors. . . . Predicts with which 
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part of his learning ability, the testee might con- 
tribute to his “job adjustment.” The test profile 
also indicates impulsivity, internal tensions, etc. 
Some chapter titles are: “Origin of Labyrinth Test,” 
“Development of a New Test and Its Application,” 
“The Significance of Intellectual Factors in the La- 
byrinth Test,” “The Manifestation of Character Fac- 
tors in the Labyrinth Test” (e.g., activity, self- 
assurance, self-control, accuracy, etc.), “The Prac- 
tical Application of the Labyrinth Test,” “Numerical 
Evaluation of the Labyrinth Test,” “Development of 
a Parallel.” 4 p. bibliog.—R. Gunter. 

769. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of shock-induced 
stress on verbal performance. (’)SAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1958, No. 58-117. iii, 15 p.—The effects of 
mild electric shock on the learning of 2 types of 
verbal tasks was studied. One type was characterized 
by a high degree of association between the stimulus 
and the response (synonyms) and the other by no 
association (unrelated words). A total of 54 Ss were 
tested, 30 of them under an experimental anxiety 
(shock) condition and 24 under a nonanxiety (buz- 
zer) condition. The Manifest Anxiety Scale was 
administered subsequently. An analysis of variance 
indicated that the effect of anxiety as measured by 
the MAS was not significant, but the introduction 
of the electric shock did produce significantly better 
performance on both types of tasks —M. B. Mitchell. 

770. Clark, F. C. Some quantitative properties 
of operant extinction data. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 
131-139.—“Operant extinction, treated as an ex- 
ponential decay in rate, is discussed in relation to 


Skinner’s original account and more recent findings. 
An experiment is reported in which a bar-pressing 


response was extinguished in five groups of three rats 
each after varying size of VI schedule used prior to 
extinction and varying degree of deprivation at the 
time of extinction. The following conclusions are 
supported. (a) The ratio of rate to ‘reserve’ is in 
dependent of deprivation and is an inverse function 
of VI size. (b) The ‘reserve’ is an increasing func 
tion of deprivation. The problem of ‘partial rein- 
forcement and resistance to extinction’ is discussed 
in relation to these findings.”—C. H. Ammons. 

771. Clark, Fogle C. The effect of deprivation 
and frequency of reinforcement on variable-in- 
terval responding. /. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 
221-228.—*‘Both independent variables significantly 
affected the rate of emission; the interaction of de- 
privations and schedules was significant. In general, 
equal increments in deprivation produced greater 
increments in rate of responding where the frequency 
of reinforcement was higher. The rates at corre- 
sponding deprivations and under different frequencies 
of reinforcement were approximately proportional 
over all deprivation conditions used.” Discussion 
in terms of previous findings regarding the interac- 
tion of deprivation and discriminative effects, and 
regarding the effects of deprivation during extinction. 
—J. Arbit. 

772. Clifford, L. Thomas, & Calvin, Allen D. 
(U. Michigan) Effect of age on the discriminative 
learning of color and brightness by children. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 766-767.—*Discrimina- 
tive learning of 120 children, from the kinder- 
garten through the . . . fifth grade, was tested with 
problems involving either color (white, black, blue, 
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and green) or brightness.” No differences in per- 
formance among the children in the different grades 
were found. Color discrimination was significantly 
more difficult than brightness discrimination.—R. H. 
Waters. 


773. Collier, George, & Siskel, Maurice, Jr. Per- 
formance as a joint function of amount of rein- 
forcement and inter-reinforcement interval. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 115-120.—Rate of bar press- 
ing is examined as a joint function of sucrose con- 
centration, interreinforcement interval, and portion 
of session. The interactions as well as the main 
effects of these variables are significant. Conclude 
that amount of reinforcement is an increasing func- 
tion of stimulation and a decreasing function of the 
postingestive concentration of the reinforcing sub- 
stance. 23 refs.—J. Arbit. 

774. Coppock, H. W., & Chambers, R. M. GSR 
conditioning: An illustration of useless distinc- 
tions between “types” of conditioning. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 171-177.—‘‘40 Ss were conditioned to 
tone termination under one of several durations of 
shock (.5, 1, 3, or 15 sec.). Results were interpreted 
as follows. Significant GSR conditioning was at- 
tributed to removal of the CS which should rein- 
force or prevent extinction in the same way as re- 
moval of US or drive stimulation. Stimulus reduc- 
tion may operate in conditioning at all levels of S 
restriction and CS and US effectiveness, and may 
form a more solid basis of unification of learning 
theories than ubiquitous inference of drive reduc- 
tion.”—C. H Ammons. 


775. Corman, Bernard R. (Michigan State U.) 
Learning: II. Problem solving and related topics. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 459-467.—In the last few 
years there was a sharp rise in interest in problem 
solving and in the use of humans in this area of re- 
search. Most encouraging is the concern with theory 
and model building which was evidenced. Direct 
classroom applications of the work are still somewhat 
sparse. If the present level of interest is maintained 
we may hope that this situation will change soon. 
(see 34: 776) 9Q91-item bibliog —F. Goldsmith. 

776. Craig, Robert C. (Marquette U.) Learn- 
ing: I. Understanding, transfer, and retention. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 445-458.—The practical 
contributions of the experimental psychologists were 
sharply limited by the boundary conditions of their 
directing theories, while the efforts of classroom re- 
searchers often seemed to lack direction. Facts con- 
tributed by other disciplines were beginning to 
broaden learning theories. The last 3 years were 
a time of questioning and of developing sophistication 
in research. The climate was favorable for further 
progress in the understanding and control of the 
practically important features of the situations in 
which individuals learn. 94-item bibliog.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


777. Crowder, William Frederick. (U. Illinois) 


Secondary reinforcement and shock termination. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2663.—Abstract. 


778. Cumming, W. W., & Schoenfeld, W. N. 
Behavior under extended exposure to a high-value 
fixed interval reinforcement schedule. J. erp. 
Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 245-263.—“‘Information in the 
literature on behavioral effects of fixed interval 
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schedules is limited to only the first several hundred 
hours of training. In the course of some prelimi- 
naries to other experimental work, opportunity was 
afforded to examine trends in 30-minute fixed interval 
behavior during exposures of about 2300 hours for 
individual organisms. A the ) 


survey of effects ob 
served is presented | 


1. Arbit. 

779. Danilova, L. K. K voprosu o dinamike 
korkovogo perekliucheniia oboronitel’nogo re- 
fleksa v pishchevoi uslovnyi refleks. [On the dy- 
namics of cortical switching of a defensive reflex to 
an alimentary conditioned reflex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 685-692.—A conditioned ali- 
mentary reflex to an electric current of threshold in 
tensity was elaborated in 5 dogs. The elaboration of 
the reflex was difficult, proceeding in 3 stages: “de- 
f the current, double reactions 
and defensive), and conditioned alimen- 
The magnitude of the conditioned 
eflex to the current was, as a rule, less 
than that of the conditioned reflexes to other stimuli. 
rhe rate of switcl of the defensive reflex to a 
conditioned alimentary reflex depends on type of the 
animal’s nervous system.—/. D. London. 

780. Darby, Charles Lord. (Emory U.) Ob- 
servational learning in the rhesus monkey. Dis- 
sertation Absir., 1959, 19, 2664.—Abstract. 

781. Denenberg, Victor H., & Myers, Robert D. 
(Purdue U.) Learning and hormone activity: I. 
Effects of thyroid levels upon the acquisition and 
extinction of an operant response. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 213-219.—The acquisition 
ind extinction of a bar-pressing response with food 
reward was studied in adult male rats. One group of 
12 rats, 4 per treatment condition either 
thyroxin, thiouracil, or saline and then acquired and 
extinguished bar-pressing. Another group of 18 rats 
received medication at tested as 
A third group received medication after hav- 
ing learned the f vhich the response was 
extinguished. up significant differ- 
rmance were obtained among 
No differences were found in extinc- 
sitior The results were dis 
motivation.—S. C. 
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782. deRivera, Joseph H., & Webb, Wilse B. 
Massed and distributed practice in learning to 
track a moving target. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. proj. 
Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 01 11, Sub. 6, No. 6. 
ii, 7 p.—3 groups of Ss learned to track a rapidly 
noving object One group had 3% seconds 
between trials; a cond, 7 between trials; 
and the third, 15 seconds between trials. The results 
indicated a slight superiority in f shorter 
intervals between trials l.. Shatin 

783. Deutsch, J. A. Double drive learning in 
rats without previous selective reinforcement. 

wart. . rv} ’sychol., 1958( Nov), 10, 207-210.— 
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784. Dinner, Judith E.. & Duncan, Carl P. 
Warm-up in retention as a function of degree of 
verbal learning. /. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 257-261. 

‘The study attempted to resolve contradictory find- 
ings concerning the effect of warm-up on recall of 
verbal paired associates. Warm-up facilitated recall 
only after the highest degree of original learning: 
suggest that a previous study of facilitation after a 
medium degree of learning be rejected. Warm-up 
facilitated overall relearning after the low degree: 
warm-up appeared as an increased rate of gain of 
habit strength in a manner similar to that which has 
been found when warm-up is given prior to original 
paired-assocjate learning.—J. Arbit. 

785. Dinsmoor, James A., & Winograd, Eu- 
gene. Shock intensity in variable-interval escape 
schedules. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 145-148.— 
“When the intensity of shock is raised or lowered for 
rats pressing a bar on a variable-interval escape pro- 
cedure, the transition to a new rate is usually im 
mediate. The rates are roughly proportional to the 
level of current but show a moderate positive ac- 
celeration from 50 to at least 400 microamperes.”— 
J. Arbit. 

786. Di Vesta, Francis J.. & Blake, Kathryn. 
(Syracuse U.) The effects of instructional “sets” 
on learning and transfer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 57-67.—It is shown that instructional sets, 
aroused by giving the information that the problem 
can be solved by the discovery of a principle, lead to 
the formulation of verbal hypotheses which facilitate 
both original learning and performance on a transfer 
problem in which the instructions are not given.— 
R. H. Waters. 

787. Dodonov, B. I. Protsess kategorial’nogo 
uznavaniia grammaticheskogo materiala. [The 
process of categorical recognition of grammatical ma 
terial.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 157-168.—2 suc- 
cessive stages are identifiable in the process under- 
lying recognition of grammatical material. In the 
irst stage “suppositional recognition” obtains, char- 
acterized by a pupil’s perception of a grammatical 
fact against the background of his linguistic experi- 
ence without grasp of the “theoretical implications.” 
In the second stage “confirmatory recognition” ob- 
tains, characterized by analysis based on theoretical 
knowledge. A pupil’s recognition, thus, may be true 
or false depending on whether knowledge of the 
grammatical point under consideration is adequate 
or inadequate.—/. D. London. 

788. Egan, James P. (Indiana U.) Recogni- 
tion memory and the operating characteristic. 
USAF Operational Applications Lab. tech. Note, 
1958, No. 58-51. ii, 32 p.—Recognition memory was 
investigated with a concomitant rating of the S’s 
confidence in his judgment. The probability of mak- 
ing a correct response as a function of the criterion 
idopted by the S is defined as the Operating Char- 
acteristic. One and 2 learning trials as well as 5- 
and 7-point rating scales are used. The results in- 
dicate that operating characteristics are linear al- 
though large intragroup differences exist—A. H. 
Urmer. 

789. Ekman, Gésta. (U. Stockholm) A note 
on curves of learning and retention. Nord. Psykol., 
1957, 9, 165-166.—The author tries to show that 
under certain conditions, a learning equation may be 
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inferred from the equation of a retention curve and 
vice versa. Since there is no perfect retention, the 
forgetting phenomenon must be considered also. He 
presents various equations which indicate his back- 
ground in statistics. He emphasizes the relationship 
between learning and retention. His equations can 
be fitted to experimental data and can be developed 
by assuming special types of elementary retention 
equations.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

790. Elam, Claude B., & Tyler, D. W. (Convair, 
Ft. Worth, Tex.) Reversal-learning following par- 
tial reinforcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 583- 
586.—““Two groups of monkeys were given a simple 
discriminative problem involving two stimulus-ob- 
jects. The probability of reinforcement” of the 2 
objects was 60/40 and 60/0 for the 2 groups respec- 
tively. “During reversal-training, the less frequently 
reinforced stimulus always was reinforced in both 
groups while the more frequently reinforced stimulus 
was never reinforced.” ‘The 60/0 reinforced group 
learned the reversal-problem more rapidly than the 
60/40 group. The results are related to continuity- 
theory, and the discrimination hypothesis —RK. H. 
Waters. 

791. Essman, W. B. Bi-directional generaliza- 
tion to auditory stimuli. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 306.—"68 Ss were conditioned to avoid the central 
tone in the middle octave of a piano keyboard, a cor- 
rect response being indicated by a bell. Ss were 
randomly presented with eight series of seven tones 
within the octave. Control groups of 10 Ss each 
responded under the approach and avoidance condi- 
tions, respectively, but within a high and low octave 
on the keyboard . . . to control for differences in tone 
quality. . . . Frequency of generalized avoidance re- 
sponses was consistently and significantly less than 
that of approach responses. ... ‘lhe slope of the gen- 
eralized avoidance gradient was steeper than that of 
the generalized approach gradient. . . . ihe observed 
relationships were fairly constant even with variations 
in stimulus quality.’"—C. H. Ammons. 

792. Essman, W. B. Temporal discrimination in 
problem solving. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 314. 
—‘10 Ss were asked to make five successive estimates 
of a 60-sec. time interval while they were engaged in 
solving a disk-transfer (pyramid) problem. ...A 
control group of 10 Ss were given identical instruc- 
tions; however, no task was provided. ‘The results 
indicated significant differences between estimates 
made by each group, with the exception of the third 
interval. The control group made fairly consistent 
over-estimates of the temporal interval and practice 
did not increase the accuracy of the temporal esti- 
mates made. Estimates by the experimental group 
were closer to the 60-sec. estimate called for, and 
discrimination successively improved over the five 
intervals presented.”—C. H. Ammons. 


793. Essman, W. B. 


“Learning without aware- 
ness” of responses to perceptual and verbal stimuli 


as a function of reinforcement schedule. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1959,:9, 15-25.—"‘Three groups of 20 Ss 
each were shown perceptual and verbal stimuli which 
were to be assigned to several detined response classes 
suggested by E. Ss operated under three conditions 
of reinforcement . . . no reinforcement, . . . total re- 
inforcement (100%), [and]... partial (50%) rein- 
forcement. After a predefined number of acquisition 
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trials, reinforcement [ceased], although trials con- 
tinued. Both reinforced groups showed a significant 
increase in response frequency during acquisition 
trials. Significant differences were found between 
the response frequencies used by the various groups 
during extinction trials for both the perceptual and 
the verbal conditions. The results support the hy 
potheses that learning without awareness occurs when 
perceptual as well as verbal stimuli are employed, and 
that resistance to extinction of responses learned with- 
out awareness is a function of the reinforcement 
schedule maintained during acquisition, in the case 
of both kinds of stimuli. Differences in sex of Ss 
and order of presentation of stimuli did not appear 
systematically to affect the response frequencies.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 

794. Ferster, Charles B. Intermittent reinforce- 
ment of a complex response in a chimpanzee. J. 
exp. Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 163-165.—Reports a pro- 
cedure which maintains the topography of a complex 
response more accurately when the response was rein- 
forced under fixed-ratio or percentage reinforcement 
than under continuous reinforcement. Discussed in 
terms of the possible aspects of the schedule responsi- 
ble for this condition.—J. Arbit. 

795. Findley, Jack D. Preference and switch- 
ing under concurrent scheduling. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1958, 1, 123-144.—"A series of experiments 
is reported in which pigeons were trained to peck an 
illuminated key for grain. The color of this key was 
either red or green, and associated with each color 
was a given reinforcement schedule. Pecking on a 
second key permitted the birds to switch the color 
appearing on the first key. The general behavior 
resulting from this type of procedure suggested an 
operant chain in which pecking on the second key 
was maintained by its consequences for reinforcement 
on the first key. Preferences for a given color and 
rate of switching colors were found to be a function 
of the particular schedules and switching contin- 
gencies imposed.”—J. Arbit. 

796. Fink, Charles Dennis. (U. Colorado) The 
effects of some variables on choice behavior in 
discrimination learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2665.—Abstract. 

797. Floru, R., & Steresku, M. Vliianie pish- 
chevogo nasyshcheniia na vremennye sviazi dvi- 
gatel’nogo analizatora. [Influence of alimentary 
Satiation on conditioned connections in the motor 
analyzer.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 
672-679.—Lowered alimentary excitability after satia- 
tion of a dog leads to inhibition of: the “natural con- 
ditioned reflex” to the appearance and odor of food, 
and the motor alimentary conditioned reflex to audi- 
tory conditioned stimuli. Scratching and shaking 
reflexes, while decreasing in frequency, continue to 
be reproduced actively. After prolonged training of 
actively reproduced movements, experimental sur- 
roundings acquire a major role in evoking them, with 
inhibition of unconditioned alimentary excitation. 
“Satiation of the dog before the experiment leads to 
an overstrain of the mechanisms which control the 
level of the conditioned and unconditioned excitation,” 
bringing on subsequently changes in the dog’s higher 
nervous activity. It is felt that a “physiological 
analysis of the mechanisms of motor conditioned re- 
actions, actively reproduced by the animals, may con- 
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802. Gentry, George; Brown, W. Lynn, & Over- 
all, John E. The effects of ionizing radiation upon 
the transposition of discrimination habits of 
rhesus monkeys. SAF Sch Ved. Rep., 
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1958, No. 58-142. 5 p.—33 rhesus monkeys, repre- 
senting 5 radiation dose levels, were trained on inter 
nediate-size discrimination problems. A_ test of 
transposition was emploved to determine the extent 
to which Ss of the different dose groups utilized rela- 
tionships between the stimuli as a basis for problem 
solution. Relational learning was found to decrease 
as a linear function of radiation dosage. 17 refs.— 
a Diller. 

803. Gentry, George; Overall, John E,, & 
Brown, W. Lynn. Transposition of response to 
the intermediate-size stimulus in rhesus monkeys. 
SAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959, No. 59-11. 3 p. 

} rhesus monkeys were trained to choose the inter- 

iate of 3 different size stimuli. During transposi- 
ion testing, stimuli were employed which favored no 
single choice based on “absolute” stimulus values. 
When : eliciting values dependent on “ab- 

lute’ stimulus properties were balanced in this 
histicated rhesus monkeys were observed 
“relational” properties of the test 
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804. Gewirtz, Hava Bonné. Generalization of 
children’s preferences as a function of reinforce- 
ment and task similarity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 58, 111-118.—*An experiment was designed to 
study children’s preferences for a series of problem- 
solving tasks as a function of the particular reinforce- 
ment condition assox 1 with a training task, and 
the degree of similarity of each task to the training 
task . . . negative reinforcement produced in 
S’s in others avoidance 
aning of the results was discussed 
notivation theor H. Frank. 
805. Goldiamond, Israel, & Hawkins, William F. 
Vexierversuch: The log relationship between 
word-frequency and recognition obtained in the 
absence of stimulus words. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 457-463.—Ss repeated nonsense syllables at dif 
ferent frequencies. They were then told that these 
would be flashed subliminally; they were to 
until accurate. Accuracy meant responding 
with the word on E sheet. Blanks were used 
throughout. <A logarithmic relationship was found 
between frequency of training and frequency of re 
in the recognition These results 
a perceptual interpretation of the word 
frequency-recognition relationship. 18 refs.—J. Arbit. 
806. Golodov, I. I. Znachenie uslovnykh 
dykhatel’nykh refieksov v reguliatsii dykhaniia. 
ignificance of conditioned respiratory reflexes in 
the regulation of respiration.| Fiztol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44(11), 1056-1065.—In a study of the magni 
tude and patterns of conditioned, unconditioned, and 
complex respiratory reflexes in dogs, it was shown 
that the magnitude of conditioned respiratory reflexes, 
elaborated by reinforcing the unconditioned respira 
tory 
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in the alveolar carbon dioxide content being appre- 
ciably lowered (by 0.2 to 0.5% ).”—J. D. London. 

807. Gonzalez, Richard C., & Ross, Sherman. 
(U. Maryland) The basis of solution by preverbal 
children of the intermediate-size problem. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 742-746.—Preverbal children, 
3-5 years, were trained to select the middle-sized 
box of a set of 3. For one group the 3 boxes were 
taken from the small, the other from the large end 
of a continuum of sizes. Following this training they 
were transferred to a set of boxes in the middle of the 
entire range of sizes. The transfer was made success- 
fully for 11 of the 15 children tested. The results are 
interpreted to mean that preverbal and verbal children 
function on the same qualitative level. The results 
are also seen as critical of Spence’s theory of trans- 
position.—. H. Waters. 

808. Goodrich, Kenneth P. Performance in dif- 
ferent segments of an instrumental response chain 
as a function of reinforcement schedule. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 57-63.—Studied the acquisition of 
a straight-alley. runway response in rats under 50% 
and 100% reinforcement. For the starting and run- 
ning speed measures the 50% groups were inferior 
in the early trials but superior at the performance 
asymptote. For the goal box speed measure no 50% 
superiority developed. The 50% decrement lasted for 
greater numbers of trials as performance was meas- 
ured closer to the goal box. The results were dis- 
cussed in relation to Amsel’s frustration theory, al- 
though it was concluded that no existing theoretical 
schema provides an entirely adequate interpretation. 
17 refs.—J. Arbit. 

809. Gordon, Norman B. Learning a motor 
task under varied display conditions. J/. erp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 65-73.—l\dentical 2-handed track- 
ing responses were required in the context of 4 varia- 
tions of stimulus inputs (pursuit, conpensatory, pat- 
tern memory, and response memory tasks). What is 
learned is a function of amount and kind of stimulus 
information available in training. Amount of trans- 
fer of training is a function of both the transferable 
learning that took place during training and the 
relevance of the learning for a given transfer task.— 
J. Arbit. 

810. Goss, Albert E., Morgan, Churchill H., & 
Golin, Sanford J. Paired-associates learning as a 
function of percentage of occurrence of response 
members (reinforcement). J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 
57, 96-104.—W ith increasing acquisition percentages, 
means of trials and correct responses to criterion in- 
creased and those of reinforced correct responses to 
criterion decreased. Acquisition percentages of re- 
inforcement did not interact with rates of presenta- 
tion. Neither main effects of acquisition percentage 
of reinforcement and of degree of change in those 
percentages nor their interaction influenced fre- 
quencies of correct responses under changed per- 
centages of reinforcement.—/. Arbit. 

811. Green, R. T. Threshold for electric shock 
of the laboratory rat. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 72-76. 
—Rats run in an automatic, continuous | maze 
learned to use cues from a charged or neutral grid in 
the starting alley to obtain food and avoid an am- 
monia jet. The charge on the grid could be manip- 
ulated throughout the whole region of the threshold 
without precipitating neurotic behavior. The thresh- 
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olds were lower than have been obtained with other 
techniques.—lV’. J. Coppock. 

812. Gutjahr, Walter. ( Berlin-Adlershof, Gemein- 
schaitsstr. 21) Zur Psychologie des sprachlichen 
Gedachtnisses. [On the psychology of verbal mem- 
ory.]| 2Z. Psychol., 1958, 162, 223-237.—Using 
loman’s method of letter dictation, retention with 
and retention without intent to learn is investigated. 
The retention of series of words is not dependent upon 
intention to learn. Mere sensory attention to the 
written words during dictation leads to an approx- 
imately equal degree of retention as when there is an 
intention of learning. ‘Thus, it would seem as if 
sensory attention is the decisive factor in the organ- 
ization of the material, and therefore, of retention.— 
K. M. Newman. 

813. Hanford, Peter Vance. ( Pennsylvania State 
U.) Drive level and amount of reinforcement as 
variables affecting the alternation behavior of the 
rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3030.— 
Abstract. 


814. Heistad, Gordon T. (U. Minnesota) Ef- 
fects of chlorpromazine and electroconvulsive 
shock on a conditioned emotional response. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 209-212.— 
Retention of a conditioned emotional response (CER) 
was tested with rats after 14 electroconvulsive shock 
treatments (ECS), after chlorpromazine and after a 
combination of both. Control groups were also run. 
ECS interfered with the retention of the CER and the 
drug interfered to a lesser extent. The drug led to a 
partial restoration of the CER which had been 
virtually eliminated by ECS. ‘The results are dis- 


cussed in terms of a generalization decrement hy- 
pothesis.—S. C. Ratner. 


815. Hill, Ronald T. A simple and useful modi- 


fication of session timers. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1958, 1, 290.—“‘It is frequently advisable to end an 
experimental session with a reinforcement, with the 
end of a complete cycle of a multiple schedule, or with 
some other event which a session timer will not time 
exactly.” Describes a timer to serve this function.— 
J. Arbit. 

816. Holland, James G. Counting by humans on 
fixed-ratio schedules of reinforcement. J. exp. 
Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 179-181.—A_ verbal counter 
was shown to control the pattern of response rates on 
a fixed-ratio schedule. Except for all Ss showing 
positive acceleration near the end of each ratio there 
were wide individual differences. These differences 
may be due to differences in the verbal counters which 
were not controllable by E.—J. Arbit. 

817. Humphries, M., & Shephard, A. H. Age 
and training in the development of a perceptual- 
motor skill. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 3-11.— 
“Three groups of children, ages 542, 71, and 9% yrs., 
received training on the reversed task of the Toronto 
Complex Coordinator in three sessions; each session 
was separated by 6 mo. In each session, training was 
given in two 5-min. work periods; each period was 
separated by a 20-min. rest period. Results indicate 
that level of performance is related to age, the oldest 
Ss making the most matches and fewest errors. As 
training progresses all age levels show a constant 
improvement in matches, but no systematic change in 
errors. The rest intervals between work periods 
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produce a reminiscence effect on matches but not on 
errors. All age groups reminisce by the same amount 
in all 6-mo. intervals have no 
effect on matches but do have an equally beneficial 
effect on errors for all These data do not 
support a simple theory of the effects of prior experi- 
ence on performance with unusual control-display 
relations.” —C. H. Ammons. 

818. Hunt, Raymond G. Meaningfulness and 
articulation of stimulus and response in paired- 
associate learning and recall. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 
57, 262—267.—80 Ss learned lists of paired associates 
in which the stimulus and response ternis varied in 
meaningfulness (m). Variations in response m pro- 
duced a significant effect upon acquisition. Stimulus 
m produced significantly greater stimulus recall, and 
the effect of response m on stimulus recall approached 
significance. Concluded that the results generally 
support an S—RK motor patterning view of paired- 
associate learning.—J. Arbit. 

819. Hurwitz, H. M. B. A source of error in 
estimating the number of reinforcements in a 
lever pressing apparatus. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1958, 1, 149-152.—"Five male hooded rats were 
trained in a level-pressing apparatus, food serving as 
reinforcement. Following two trough-training ses- 
sions, each S was given three lever-pressing training 
sessions, a total of 150 reinforcements being given. 

the probability of a lever response following a 
trough response, as calculated over the final 40 rein- 
forcements, ranges between .69 and .81. Further- 
more, the probability is high that between the 50th 
and 110th response 5S engages in a response 


three sessions. lhe 


age groups. 


ieve! 


burst on the lever. This response burst accounts for 
a considerable proportion of the difference between 


the total number of lever responses reinforced and the 
number of reinforcements obtained.”—J. Arbit. 


820. IAnush, I. M. Vliianie nevrotiziruiush- 
chikh vozdeistvii na uslovnye refieksy u krol’ chikh 
v period beremennosti i laktatsii i na temp rosta 
potomstva. [Influence of neuroticizing influences on 
conditioned reflexes in rabbits during pregnancy and 
lactation and on rate of growth of offspring.| J iziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(12), 1131-1136.—Basic changes 
in conditioned-reflex activity is observed from the 
sixth to twentieth day of pregnancy in rabbits. In 
the “strong” group of rabbits “neurotic breakdowns” 
were resisted. In the “weak” group breakdowns were 
manifested in the absence of responses to positive con- 
ditioned stimuli, the presence of cataleptic, hypnotic, 
and somnolent states. In the “weak” group condi- 
tioned-reflex activity during lactation is diminished 
upon application of “neuroticizing influences.” The 
“strong” group is not so affected. “Neuroticizing 
influences” produce temporary retardation of rate of 
growth of offspring with subsequent compensatory 
acceleration.—/. D. London. 


821. Idashkin, IU. V. K voprosu o neproiz- 
vol’nom zapominanii. [On spontaneous memoriza- 
tion.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 83-93.—The re- 
production of spontaneously memorized material is 
the subject of this study in which the author distin- 
guishes “ ‘actual’ and ‘latent’ layers of impressions.” 
resents that part of material for whose 
reproduction the S’s intention is sufficient, the latter 
represents that part for whose reproduction special 
methods are since it cannot be effected 
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under ordinary conditions even though the S has been 
appropriately instructed and is willing to achieve it. 
3 experiments are reported which develop methods 
tor the reproduction of the “latently impressed mate- 
rial.” 2 additional experiments explore the reasons 
for the division of spontaneously memorized material 
into actual and latent categories. It was shown that 
division of memorized material into actual and latent 
categories is related to the “place occupied by the 
various elements of the material in the pattern of the 
basic non-mnemonic activity of the subject. rhe 
stages of the subject’s orienting activity [appear to] 
play a decisive role in such a division of memorized 
material and its subsequent reproduction.”—/. D. 
London. 

822. Jaynes, Julian. (Yale U.) Imprinting. 
The interaction of learned and innate behavior: 
III. Practice effects on performance, retention and 
fear. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 
234-237.—24 neonate chicks were given imprinting 
sessions lasting 5, 10, 20, and 40 minutes per day over 
the first 4 days of life. A session consisted of expos 
ing the bird individually to a green cube which moved 
irregularly about an alley. At 30 and 70 days reten- 
tion sessions were given all Ss. The main conclu- 
sions regarding this breed are: imprinting is a posi- 
tive function of practice, retention of imprinting is a 
function of neonatal practice, warm-up effects in 
following responses are observed at later test sessions, 
and no sex differences in imprinting are found. 
(see 33: 525)—S. C. Ratner. 

823. Jaynes, Julian. (Yale U.) Imprinting. 
The interaction of learned and innate behavior: 
IV. Generalization and emergent discrimination. 
'. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 238-242. 
—A group of 8 chicks was given imprinting sessions 
over the first 4 days of life. Following each session, 
generalization was studied by testing Ss with objects 
differing in shape and color from the training object. 
On the fifth day of life each S was tested with the 
training object and one strange object presented at 
the same time. The results indicated that no general- 
ization decrement occurred on the first day. On the 
second day, and thereafter, a generalization decrement 
occurred; the relative amount of generalization sta- 
bilized as imprinting progressed. When Ss were 
tested with the training and strange objects a progres- 
sive selective responding occurred to the training 
object. This behavior was called “emergent discrim- 
ination.” (see 34: 822)—S. C. Ratner. 

824. Jenkins, Herbert M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) The effect of signal-rate on per- 
formance in visual monitoring. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 647-661.—A total of 125 United States Air 
Force enlisted men were subjected to two 11-hour 
periods and required “to discriminate between pe- 
riodically recurring movements of a pointer and an 
occasional movement of greater magnitude.” The 
later movement was presented at 480, 60, 30, and 
7.5 per hour rates. Accuracy and latency of detection 
is shown to decrease as a function of the decrease in 
rate of signal presentation. —/. H. Waters. 

825. Johnson, John I., & Michels, Kenneth M. 
Discrimination of small intervals and objects by 
raccoons. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul—-Oct), 6, 164— 
170.—Discrimination of intervals subtending 61 min- 
utes (14” at 14”) was maintained in a pulling-in 
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problem. Discrimination of objects subtending 86 
minutes (14” at 5”) was also demonstrated. 26 refs. 


—W. J. Coppock. 


826. Kalish, Harry I, & Guttman, Norman. 
Stimulus generalization after training on three 
stimuli: A test of the summation hypothesis. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 268-272.—‘‘An experiment 
was performed to test the Hullian hypothesis of sum- 
mation of generalization gradients by training a group 
of pigeons (N = 10) to peck at three monochromatic 
stimuli spaced 10 my apart. Goodness-of-fit tests to 
the theoretical curves disclosed that the empirical data 
were not well described by the summation hypothesis. 
The nonsummation hypothesis provided a more ade- 
quate description of the obtained mean generalization 
gradient. Implications of the Hullian model for this 
case were discussed, and disparities between theoret- 
ical and individual gradients were noted.”—J. Arbit. 


827. Kanareff, Vera T., & Lanzetta, John T. 
The acquisition of imitative and opposition re- 
sponses under two conditions of instruction-in- 
duced set. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 516-528.— 
“The present study tests the hypothesis that, although 
a given behavior—i.e., imitation or opposition—may 
be the most appropriate means for reaching ah imme- 
diate task goal, the utilization of such behaviors de- 
pends on the prevailing social sanctions for its use. 
.. . As predicted, the extent of increase in the rate 
and level of acquisition of imitation with increasing 
instrumental value was significantly greater under 
positive sanctions towards imitation than under nega- 
tive sanctions.”—J. Arbit. 


828. Katz, Milton S., & Deterline, William A. 
(U. Rochester) Apparent learning in the Para- 
mecium. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 
243-247.—This study was an evaluation of 2 possible 
explanations of the modification of approach responses 
to a platinum wire by Paramecium aurelia following 
“training with reinforcement.” One explanation in- 
volves learning the other unlearned reactions to the 
food used as reinforcement. Control groups of 
paramecia among which food was introduced without 
the “training” series showed behavior modifications 
essentially equivalent to those of the experimental 
groups. The durability of the approach response was 
found to depend on the presence of food material. 
The authors reject the learning interpretation.—S. C. 
Ratner. 


829. Keehn, J. D. Increase in perceptual sensi- 
tivity as a function of learning in the test situa- 
tion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 37-40.—“A study in 
which failure to solve anagrams in a competitive 
situation resulted in Ss showing either significantly 
heightened or lowered recognition thresholds for the 
failed words when exposed tachistoscopically has been 
interpreted by Eriksen (see 29: 1939) as providing 
support for the concept of ‘perceptual defense.’ A 
more specific explanation of these findings than 
Eriksen’s ‘individual differences in reactions to threats 
of self esteem’ is offered and supported by experi- 
mental evidence. It is contended that, if anagrams 
based on unfamiliar words are failed, due to insuffi- 
cient time, no further learning can occur when the 
anagram solution is given, and hence no differences 
in recognition thresholds as between failure and suc- 
cess words will be found.”—C. M. Franks. 
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830. Keehn, J. D. More about inhibition of re- 
inforcement. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 141-142.—The 
author further criticises Kendrick’s interpretation of 
his data (see 33: 9826) and comments on a previous 
reply by Calvin.—C. H. Ammons. 


831. Keehn, J. D., & Sabbagh, U. Conditioned 
inhibition and avoidance learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 547-552.—“Some writers have claimed to 
have provided empirical support for certain apparently 
paradoxical consequences which arise out of Hull’s 
use of the concept of inhibition. An alternative 
explanation of these experiments has been given, 
based on an avoidance learning experiment with 5 Ss 
in each of two groups carried out as a way of over- 
coming the presumed difficulties. One procedure, 
equally open to the objections raised against earlier 
studies, confirmed their findings. A second technique 
which avoided these objections failed to support the 
earlier findings. The criticisms raised by Gleitman, 
et al. against Hull’s use of inhibitory concepts were 
not refuted.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


832. Kelleher, Roger T. Fixed-ratio schedules 
of conditioned reinforcement with chimpanzees. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 281-289.—“Ss pressed a 
telephone key to obtain conditioned reinforcers (poker 
chips) which could be exchanged for food at the end 
of each session. Fixed-ratio schedules of conditioned 
reinforcement ranging from FR 30 to FR 125 were 
investigated. The results were comparable to results 
obtained with FR schedules of food reinforcement 
except for prolonged pauses at the start of each ses- 
sion at the higher FR values. These prolonged pauses 
were eliminated when each S was given 50 poker 
chips at the start of a session. The results were 
discussed with respect to previous studies of condi- 
tioned reinforcement.”—J. Arbit. 


833. Kendler, Howard H. (New York U.) 
Learning. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 43-88.— 
The contributions of the period from April 1957 to 
April 1958 are analyzed in their relation to specific 
orientations: neobehaviorism and stimulus-response 
functionalism, Skinner, statistical learning theory, 
cognitive theory, and intertheoretical differences. 
204-item bibliog.—A. J. Sprow. 


834. Kendrick, D. C. 


slp and drive level: A 

reply to Keehn and Sabbagh. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 646.—The author comments on criticisms made by 
Keehn and Sabbagh (see 34: 831) and describes an 


experiment validating glp. Rats were run under 
23-hour and 1l-hour water deprivation on a runway; 
the goal box was a Skinner-type apparatus. “Two 
significant results emerged: low drive produced ex- 
tinction significantly faster than the high drive; and 
bar pressing was not extinguished, but running was. 
It may then be that the actual number and duration 
of responses in carrying out a habit is crucial to the 
development of inhibition rather than total effort 
expended.”—C. H. Ammons. 


835. Khodorov, B. I. Issledovanie protsessa 
obrazovaniia oboronitel’nogo dvigatel’nogo uslov- 
nogo refieksa u sobaki (uslovnyi refleks i dom- 
inanta). [Study of the process of formation of a 
defensive motor conditioned reflex in the dog (the 
conditioned reflex and the dominant).] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 887-895.—Utilizing the 
Bekhterev-Protopopov motor electrodefensive method 
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found 


connection 


was that the formation of a 
passes through 3 main stages: 
excitation summation (the summation 
at of latent conditioned effects, and that of 
onditioned response.” The latent conditioned 
connection is characterized by the fact that during 
latency the conditioned stimulus produces only sub- 
threshold excitatior The latent action of the condi 
stimulus can be detected by the following 
“(1) The application of weak liminal or 
| electrical stimulation of the skin 
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conditioned agent during 
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836. Kimmel, Herbert D. (U. Southern Cali 
fornia) Amount of conditioning and intensity of 
conditioned stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2666.—Abstra 


837. Kisliakov, V. A. Izmenenie statokinetic- 
heskikh uslovnykh refieksov u sobak, lishénnykh 
vestibuliarnoi, slukhovoi i zritel’noi retseptsii, 
posle povrezhdeniia kory golovnogo mozga. 

Modification of statokinetic conditioned reflexes in 
dogs, deprived of vestibular, auditory, and visual 
reception, fo low f the cortex of the brain. ] 

} 1958, 8(5), 736-743.— 

before and after 
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and visual reception, 
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838. Kliavina, M. P., Kobakova, E. M., Stel’- 
makh, L. N., & Troshikhin, V. A. K voprosu o 
skorosti obrazovaniia uslovnykh refleksov u sobak 
v ontogeneze. formation of condi 

oned reflexes in dogs in | Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel 8(6), 929-936.—Speed of 
conditioning to auditory stimuli was studied by utiliz 
otor alimentary and defensive methods.” 122 
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839. Klopfer, Peter H. (U. Cambridge) Influ- 
ence of social interaction on learning rates in 
birds. Science, 1958, 128, 903.—“In the experiments 
described in this report the speed with which adult, 
wild-trapped green-finches learned to discriminate be- 
tween a palatable and unpalatable food source were 
compared for single birds and heterosexual pairs.” 
rhe data are presented ina table. “In eight instances 
the single birds, whether male or female, learned with 
considerably greater rapidity than the paired birds, 
who, in several instances, failed to learn the discrim- 
ination altogether. In the single instances where the 
pair learned as rapidly as the single control, observa- 
tions established that only the female was, in fact, 
responding. In all other pairs both birds simulta- 
neously participated in the feeding, at least during the 
observation period.” The “observation of a partner’s 
feeding response is powerful enough a stimulus, even 
after delays of 24 hours, to overcome previously estab- 
lished avoidance behavior.”—S. J. Lachman. 

840. Korotkin, I. L, & Suslova, M. M. Issle- 
dovanie vnushennogo v gipnoze uslovnogo tormo- 
zheniia na izvestnye i neizvestnye po smyslu 
slova-razdrazhiteli. [Study of hypnotically sug- 
gested conditioned inhibition in response to verbal 
stimuli of known and unknown meaning.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 820-827.—Utilizing eye 
lid conditioning, conditioned inhibition was elaborated 
in response to both nonverbal and verbal stimuli with 
either known or unknown meaning. Unknown words, 
hypnotically converted into agents of conditioned in 
hibition, as well as nonverbal conditioned inhibitory 
stimuli, produce inhibition of conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned reflexes in the same way as direct suggestion 
of the absence of corresponding stimuli. Duration of 
inhibitory action of conditioned inhibitors, elaborated 
by suggestion, is in direct proportion to the degree of 
rapport between the S and the pronouncer of the 
verbal stimulus. In cases of partial rapport in hypno- 
“secondary conditioned connections of known 
verbal stimuli” are the ones that are in the main 
inhibited. “Primary conditioned connections remain 
in the form of concrete images of objects and events 
that have become connected with certain words during 
the past life of the individual.”—/. D. London. 


841. Kudriashova, N. I. Znachenie prostrans- 
tvennogo ras’polozheniia uslovnykh razdrazhitelei 
v slozhnoi uslovnorefiektornoi dvigatel’noi deiatel’ 
nosti zhivotnogo. [The significance of spatial dis 
tribution of conditioned stimuli for complex condi- 
tioned-reflex motor activity in animals.] Zh. wyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 702-709.—The dog’s 
ability to distinguish the spatial position of a stimulus 
is due to a “conditioned reflex mechanism.” A change 
in the position of the conditioned stimulus, familiar to 
the leads to a disturbance in the elaborated 
responses and, on occasion, to the development of a 
neurotic state.—/. D. London. 


842. Kupalov, P. S., & Khananashvili, M. M. 
Slozhnye dvigatel’nye reaktsii na tormoznye 
razdrachiteli. {Complex motor reactions to in- 
hibitory stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 
8(5), 629-636.—Motor reactions to inhibitory stimuli 
were studied in dogs by means of conditioned 
alimentary reflexes under conditions of free move- 
ment. Under these conditions the differentiation of 
visual conditioned stimuli is gradually established. 


sis, 


dog, 
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After differentiation has been elaborated, the unrein- 
forced stimulus does not become indifferent. The 
character of the movements elicited by the stimulus, 
however, is determined by the functional state of the 
cerebral cortex during the time of its action. Motor 
reactions to inhibitory stimuli are viewed as due to 
“positive induction from points of the cerebral cortex 
inhibited by the stimuli.”—/. D. London. 


843. L’Abate, Luciano. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Manifest anxiety and the learning 
of syllables with different associative values. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 107-110.—Lists of paired 
nonsense syllables differing in degree of associative 
value were learned by high- and low-anxious college 
students. It was found that, although difficulty of 
learning increased as associative value decreased, level 
of anxiety was unrelated to performance.—R. H. 
Waters. 

844. LaBerge, David. Effect of preliminary 
trials on rate of conditioning in a simple predic- 
tion situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 20-24.— 
From the assumption that some stimulus elements are 
initially neutral relative to all of the experimentally 
defined responses in a learning situation, it was pre- 
dicted that rate of conditioning should decrease as the 
amount of preliminary training increases. A “neutral 
elements modal” is presented which predicts the ob- 
tained results —J. Arbit. 


845. Leary, R. W. (U. Oregon) The learning 
of ambiguous cue-problems by monkeys. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 718-724.—Monkeys were trained 
to avoid or approach a cue-object depending upon the 
presence of one or the other of 2 additional cue- 
objects, e.g., if the pair AC were presented the 
animal was to select A, if BC were presented he was 
to select C. The monkey learned the problem in fewer 
trials, 40 as compared with 300, and made more errors 
in the AC than in the BC situation than did the 
chimpanzees in Thompson’s study (see 29: 2183). 
However, in a transfer test fewer errors appeared 
after AC than BC training.—R. H. Waters. 

846. Levin, Harry, & Baldwin, Alfred L. (Cor- 
nell U.) The choice to exhibit. Child Develpm., 
1958(Sep), 29, 373-380.—The effects of praise or 
reproval for performance in a model building task on 
children’s subsequent choice of degree of exposure to 
various audiences. Children chose to be less visible 
to a higher status audience than to one of classmates 
or younger children regardless of praise or reproval 
for performance. When each child was given both a 
success and a failure trial, children preferred to be 
more visible after success than after failure and 
showed preference for the greatest exposure when 
success followed a previous failure. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of concepts of pride and shame.— 
B. Camp. 

847. Levine, Marvin. (U. Wisconsin) A model 
of hypothesis behavior in discrimination learning 
set. Dissertion Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3030.—Ab- 
stract. 

848. Lewis, D. J., Butler, D., & Diamond, A. L. 
Direct manipulation of the fractional anticipatory 
goal response. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 575-578.— 
“Three groups of 15 rats were given identical training 
in a T-maze; general activity was measured. After 
acquisition, oral solutions of distilled water (Group 
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N), chlorbutinal plus benzocaine (Group L), or 
pilocarpine (Group H) were given. All solutions 
decreased general activity but not differentially. After 
administrations of the solution 20 successive extinc- 
tion trials were given. Group L was inferior to the 
other two for the first five extinction trials for 
running speed but not for correct turns. The next 
day, 20 more extinction trials without an administra- 
tion of oral solutions led to no differences among 
groups. When the differences between Days 1 and 2 
of extinction were considered, Group L showed less 
change than the others for both running speeds and 
correct turns. It was concluded that while both 
pilocarpine and water increased performance, the 
latter’s effects were probably due to its wet properties. 
Chlorbutinal plus benzocaine depressed performance. 
Although inconclusive, these effects were believed to 
be in line with re—s, theory.”—C. H. Ammons. 

849. Lewis, Donald J?, & Cotton, John W. 
(Northwestern U.) Partial reinforcement and non- 
response acquisition. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958(Apr), 51, 251-254.—60 rats were given iden- 
tical training in an elevated T-maze and were then 
separated into 4 groups for treatments in the goal box. 
3 groups were placed in the goal box and received 
100%, 50%, or 0% rewards, while a control group 
was placed on a neutral platform. Extinction fol- 
lowed for all groups. The results indicated: the 
rewarded nonresponse acquisition groups performed 
better than the nonrewarded group, partial reward 
had the typical effect on correct turns but had a 
nonsignificant effect on running time, the control 
group performed as well or better than any other 
group.—S. C. Ratner. 

850. Lindley, Richard H. Effects of instructions 
on the transfer of a conditioned response. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 6-8.—“The effects of instructions 
on the direction of transfer of a conditioned finger- 
withdrawal response and on the direction of move- 
ment to shock were investigated. The results showed 
that instructions were an important determiner of the 
responses. The implications of these results were 
discussed.”—J. Arbit. 

851. London, Perry. Developmental aspects of 
discrimination in relation to adjustment. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1958, 57, 293-336.—The present 
study was concerned with the relationship of general- 
ization and discrimination in normal and maladjusted 
children. Responses were obtained from 87 normal 
children and 80 “maladjusted” children to 6 sets of 
graded stimuli (each set containing 15 pictures which 
changed gradually from the beginning to the end of 
the series). It was found that efficiency of discrim- 
ination on these tests is a function of age, more so 
for normal children. Maladjusted children tend to 
generalize their responses relatively more than normal 
children on all the tests, and especially so on tests with 
social properties. Pictures of some of the training 
and experimental sets are presented. 33 refs.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

852. Low, Lorraine A. 


Lorrait (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The role of discrimination in establishing a condi- 


tioned drive of hunger. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3031.—Abstract. 

853. Maag, Clinton H. A study of discrepancy 
between level of aspiration and ability. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, 
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Sub. 1, No. 16. ii, 8 p.—The discrepancies between 
learning ability and level of aspiration and between 
peer-ratings of leadership and _ self-estimates were 
investigated for 282 naval cadets. Individuals with 
high ability for the learning task, a word memory 
test, displayed realistic levels of aspiration. Low 
performers Over-aspired. The same pattern was es 
tablished for the leadership estimates. ‘There was no 
relationship between word memory discrepancy and 
leadership discrepancy, however. These findings sug- 
gest that the discrepancy between ability and aspira 
tion is a function of the task and is not a generalized 
trait.—L. Shatin 

854. McConnell, David. Spontaneous regression 
and recovery in a sequence of discrimination 
periods. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 121-129.—A 
study designed to test Estes’ mathematical model for 
spontaneous recovery and regression. Data question 
the model’s assumption that spontaneous regression 
and recovery of the conditioned response could be 
accounted for solely in terms of interperiod fluctua 
tions in stimulus conditions. An augmented model 
may provide for negligible intraperiod fluctuations 
only as a special case.—J. Arbit 

855. McCormack, |e Defence Research Med- 
ical Laboratory, Toronto, Canada) Spatial general- 
ization and probability-learning in a five-choice 
situation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 135-138.— 
rhe prediction that in a 2-choice situation S’s re 
sponse-level will correspond to the relative frequency 
of occurrence of each alternative is not confirmed 
when the alternatives are increased to 5. In this 
particular study no relation response- 
level and spatial generalization was shown.—R. H. 
Waters. 

856. McGaugh, James L., & Petrinovich, Lewis. 
(San Jose State Coll.) The effect of strychnine 
sulphate on maze-learning. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1959, 72, 99-102.—3 injected with 
different sulphate exhibited a 
superior than did control an 
Possible explanations 


between S’s 


groups ol rats 
amounts of strychnine 
learning performance 
imals on a Lashley III maze 

are suggested.—R. H. Waters. 

857. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) 
learning in the formation of concepts. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 539-547 
7 experiments, each consisting of a 
card-sorting task, with a total of 404 Ss, revealed any 
evidence of incidental learning. It is suggested that 
defining incidental learning as learning in the absence 
of any intent or set to learn makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to demonstrate. A more profitable defini- 
ion would be that of learning in the absence of formal 

ructions to lear: R. H. Waters. 

858. McNamara, H. J. Non-veridical perception 
as a function of rewards and punishments. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 67-80.—These studies at- 
tempted to specify conditions under which changes in 

al and nonveridical perceptions were related to 
reward and punishment and to demonstrate that re- 
sults were inde} lent of classical conditioning or 
processes It concluded : 
may be pri- 
learned ‘perceptual act’ which 
is relatively independent of c stimulus-response 
effects were relatively 
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ship of percept and stimulus. It was further shown 
that these effects could not be duplicated under condi- 
tions maximizing the probability of stimulus and/or 
response generalization. It was therefore proposed 
that the ‘common element’ connecting the training 
and test conditions was not the stimulus or the 
specific overt response, but a similar ‘perceptual act.’ ” 

C. H. Ammons. 

859. Magin, N. S. IAvleniia reministsentsii pri 
usvoenii inostrannykh iazykov. [Reminiscence phe- 
nomena in learning foreign languages.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 94-100.—Reminiscence is stud- 
ied as observed in the repetition of foreign words 
learned by various methods together with their 
Russian equivalents. Reminiscence is found to be 
facilitated by: unfamiliar presentation of the words 
to be learned, mutual position of the foreign and 
Russian word arranged in pairs, the existence of 
certain sense relations between the words being 
learned. There appears to be no direct relationship 
between reminiscence and percentage of words mem- 
orized. The reminiscence observed in this study may 
have been due partly to the fact that the experimental 
Ss tried to recall the words during the period between 
repetition tests.—/. D. London. 

860. Mechner, Francis. Sequential dependencies 
of the lengths of consecutive response runs. /. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 229-233.—“Three male 
albino rats, working under thirst drive in two-lever 
Skinner boxes, were trained under a procedure in 
which the reinforcement requirement was a minimum 
of eight consecutive responses on lever A followed 
by a response on lever B. It was demonstrated 
that the length of a run is related to the length of the 
immediately preceding run, that there sometimes ap- 
pear cyclic fluctuations in the length of successive 
runs, and that run-length variability increases under 
conditions of extinction.”—J. Arbit. 


861. Mednick, S. A. Stimulus generalization as 
a function of level of achievement imagery. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 651-654.—“The level of stimulus 
generalization (SG) responsivity of groups high and 
low in Achievement Imagery (AI) was observed in 
a situation in which to generalize was to make an 
error. The apparatus measures SG along a visual- 
spatial dimension of similarity and requires a volun- 
tary response. If level of Al were positively related 
to drive level, then the High AI group would be 
expected to generalize more than the Low AI group. 
If level of Al reflected a habit to perform as perfectly 
as possible, then the High AI group would be ex- 
pected to generalize relatively little. The habit inter- 
pretation of AI was supported.”—C. H. Ammons. 

862. Michels, K. M., & Lewis, G. W. (Purdue 
U.) Strength of secondary reinforcement as a 
function of the quality of food reward. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 1957, 67, 297.—The experiment was based 
upon 3 groups of rats with 8 days of training under 
each of 2 different reward conditions. The authors 
conclude that strength of secondary reinforcement 
varies as a function of the quality of food reward.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

863. Miles, Raymond C. (Montana State Coll.) 
The effect of an irrelevant motive on learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 258-261.— 
120 rats were used to study the effects of an irrelevant 
motive on extinction of a lever-pressing response in a 
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large and small Skinner box. Injections of cocaine 
and cooling of the box provided the irrelevant motiva- 
tion. This motivation increased responses in extinc- 
tion in the small box but not in the large box. The 
effects in the small box are interpreted in terms of 
simple increased activity which was associated with 
more random lever presses.—S. C. Ratner. 

864. Miles, Raymond C. Discrimination in the 
squirrel monkey as a function of deprivation and 
problem difficulty. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 15-19. 
—Measures of proficiency in discrimination learning 
were not influenced by degree of hunger. It was 
concluded that performance on a 2-choice discrimina- 
tion is relatively independent of drive magnitude. 17 
refs.—J. Arbit. 

865. Miller, George A. Free recall of redundant 
strings of letters. J/. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 485- 
491.—Although S knows nothing of the rules of 
formation, the redundant strings are more easily 
memorized than random strings. Ss group and recode 
the redundant strings, thus avoiding the interference 
effects that would be expected for the uncoded strings. 
In agreement with earlier studies, the amount of 
material learned increases when the strings are 
redundant, but the amount of information, measured 
in bits, decreases.—J. Arbit. 

866. Millman, Frank D. (New York U.) An 
experimental investigation of the relation of some 
postural states to learning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3032.—Abstract. 


867. Nachmias, Jacob. (Swarthmore Coll.) The 
effect of stimulus-heterogeneity on free recall. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 578-582.—Following an 
interval of 45 seconds after presentation Ss recalled 
nonsense syllable ving along the dimension of size 
of type, and wor. «rying in familiarity. A “curvi- 
linear relationship was found between ease of recall 
and position along the dimension of variation,” items 
at either end being easier to recall. Results are re- 
lated to the concept of adaptation level and “isolation 
effect.”"—R. H. laters. 

868. Nakao, Hiroyuki, & Maki, Takeshi. Effect 
of electrical stimulation of the nucleus caudatus 
upon conditioned avoidance behavior in the cat. 
Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1958, 12, 258-264.—Cats 
were trained to avoid an electric shock in a 2-com- 
partment box. Stimulating the caudate nucleus at 60 
cps and one volt caused a reduction in avoidance 
behavior, an “inhibition . . . not due to motor dis- 
turbance nor to diminution of awareness.”—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


869. Nicks, Delmer C. Prediction of sequential 
two-choice decisions from event runs. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 105-114.—This study was an 
investigation of trial-by-trial behavior in sequential 
2-choice decision tasks, or probability-learning tasks, 
as a function of run events. The shape of the run 
curve was dependent upon the run structure of the 
sequence. Apparently, run curves reflect an impor- 
tant aspect of Ss’ behavior which does not appear in 
probability-learning curves.—J. Arbit. 

870. Nolte, John Moore. (Washington U.) An 
investigation of some conditions underlying the 
learning of subliminally presented stimuli. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3032-3033.—Ab- 
stract. 
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871. Oakes, W. F., & Hollis, J. H. Effects of 
acceleration forces on lever pressing by the white 
rat. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 143-147.—“In an ex- 
ploratory study four animals were trained to press the 
lever in a Skinner box for water reinforcement. . . 
then subjected to a series of acceleration periods in a 
centrifuge and tested, after different periods of inter- 
vening ‘rest,’ in the Skinner box, to determine the 
effect of acceleration on the lever pressing response. 
The results suggest that the effect of acceleration 
periods of 30 min. and of 3 hrs. is not evident after a 
l1-hr. period of rest following the acceleration period. 
The effect of a third period of acceleration (6 hr.) 
was evident in an extinction session during the second 
hour following the period of acceleration. Sponta- 
neous recovery was greatest for the animal exhibiting 
the greatest reduction in responses during extinction 
which resulted from the prolonged acceleration. The 
total number of responses during extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery sessions was less for the animals 
accelerated for the 6-hr. period than for the control 
animals, thus suggesting that the total energy avail- 
able for lever pressing was reduced by the accelera 
tion.”—C. H. Ammons. 

872. Osepian, V. A. Razvitie funktsii vkusovogo 
(khimicheskogo) analizatora u detei pervogo goda 
zhizni. [Development of the function of the gusta- 
tory (chemical) analyzer in children in the first year 
of life.} Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 828- 
834.—An eyelid conditioned response can be elab- 
orated to gustatory stimuli in children nearing their 
eighteenth month. During the first postnatal 3 
months, the older the child, the fewer pairings re- 
quired to elaborate a conditioned eyelid response. At 
the age of 3-5 and 8-9 months rates of conditioned 
response elaboration are equal. Rate of conditioning 
eyelid response to gustatory stimuli does not depend 
on the nature of the latter. The eyelid conditioned 
response is elaborated more rapidly to gustatory than 
to auditory stimuli when simultaneous elaboration is 
attempted. Differentiation of flavored solutions is 
elaborated by the third month with greater difficulty 
than the positive conditioned response. The former 
is less stable in comparison with the latter and is 
subject to considerable fluctuation —/. D. London. 


873. Otis, Leon S., & Thomas, Garth J. (U. 
Illinois Coll. of Medicine) Inhalation of carbon 
dioxide has no effect on conditioned emotional 
responses in rats. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 
(Apr), 51, 205-208.—In each of 2 experiments 16 of 
24 rats were conditioned in shock boxes to “freeze” 
and defecate at the onset of a blinking light (CS) 
which was associated with shock to the feet. Control 
rats were run with CS alone. Subgroups of experi- 
mental and control rats then received various ex- 
posures to CO, gas mixtures. The Ss were then 
tested for retention of the CER and no change in the 
strength of the responses was obtained. The results 
are interpreted in terms of the relationship between 
autonomic activation via the CO, and the absence of 
change in the CER... C. Ratner. 

874. Perkins, Charles C., Jr., 


Hershberger, 
Wayne A., & Weyant, Robert G. Difficulty of a 
discrimination as a determiner of subsequent gen- 


eralization along another dimension. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 57, 181-186.—“An experiment was con- 
ducted to determine whether the degree of similarity 
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of positive and negative stimuli during differential 
operant conditioning would affect the size of the 
generalization decrement (slope of the generalization 
gradient) when the positive stimulus was subse- 
quently changed along another dimension. . . . Train- 
ing which increases the slope of the discrimination 
gradient along the dimension on which S” and S4 fall 
also increases the slope of the generalization gradient 
on which S” and S* fall.”—J. Arbit. 

875. Perron, Roger. Les effets du niveau de 
contrainte sur l’effort de contréle. |The effects 
of degree of restraint upon effort at control.] £n- 
fance, 1957, No. 5, 545-560.—When given a simple 
task such to trace a dotted-line pathway, all 
individuals tested, ranging in age from 6 to 14, at 
first exhibited a fair degree of accuracy but soon 
increased their speed and consequently their inac- 
curacy. In order to explain this, 48 school-age 
children were, following an initial practice period, 
divided into 2 groups having the same mean output. 
Group A was treated by the E in an effusive, friendly 
manner while Group B was treated with coldness and 
stern attention to their accomplishments, All Ss had 
the same line-tracing task to perform. ‘The results 
from these 2 groups were compared with results 
obtained from a group tested in a matter-of-fact 
atmosphere, neither overly friendly nor stern. The 
data are analyzed in many ways and many interesting 
results are obtained. ‘The principal conclusion, sup- 
ported by statistically significant differences, is that 
a friendly, free atmosphere leads to high output of 
low quality while restraint or lack of a feeling of 
freedom leads to low error scores and also low output. 
—S. S, Marszolf. 


876. Pollack, Irwin, & Johnson, Lawrence B. 
Reproduction and identification of elements of 
auditory displays. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
7-8.—‘‘The identification of the frequency of a tone 
was examined under four training procedures. The 
training procedures attempted to determine whether 
identification of tonal frequency could be improved 
by attaching distinctive motor responses to elements 
of the display. For relatively short training periods, 
such procedures were little more effective than simply 
providing verbal information of the correctness of the 
identification.”—J/. Pollack. 


877. Pollack, Irwin; Johnson, Lawrence B., & 
Knaff, P. Robert. Running memory span. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 137-146.—Compared the recall of 
messages composed of randomly selected digits under 
2 conditions: uncertain length, in which Ss were un- 
certain of the length of the to-be-presented message ; 
and certain length, in which Ss were informed of the 
length of the to-be-presented message. Recall with 
messages of uncertain length poorer than with 
certain-length messages. ‘This difference is main- 
tained despite considerable practice. These and other 
results are interpreted in terms of 2 factors: proactive 
interference and the behavioral strategy employed by 
Ss.—J. Arbit. 


878. Prentice, W. C. H., & Asch, S. E. (Swarth- 
more Coll.) Paired association with related and 
unrelated pairs of nonsense-Sgures. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 71, 247—254.—Groups of 32 Ss each were 
given 2 presentations of 16 nonsense-figure pairs and 
then asked to reproduce the response figure by draw- 
ing (Experiment 1), or by selecting the correct figure 
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(Experiment II), or by selecting them after the 
original presentations in an incidental-learning situa 
tion (Experiment I11). The pairs were arranged 
either in terms of a heterogeneous fashion or accord 
ing to some logical relation. Results indicate signifi- 
cantly higher recall in all experiments for the related 
than for the heterogeneous pairings. . these 
findings seem to us to demonstrate that a place must 
be made in the ‘laws’ of association for the properties 
of the to-be-associated items.”—R. H. Waters. 

879. Pressman, IA. M. O vremennykh differ- 
entsial’nykh porogakh vozbuzhdeniia kozhnogo i 
zritel’nogo analizatorov u sobak. [On temporal 
differential thresholds of excitation of the cutaneous 
and visual analyzers in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 871-878.—A brief single shock 
administered either on the skin or on the eyeball of 
experimental dogs was utilized as conditioned stim- 
ulus. Shock applied to the paw served as uncondi- 
tioned defensive stimulus. 2 subsequent shocks ap- 
plied at one second intervals served as positive 
conditioned stimulus. “The differentiation-stimulus 
was a single shock administered to the same spot and 
never reinforced. A response was elaborated, so that 
the dog was to raise the paw only to the second 
stimulus. If the first inhibitory and the second ex- 
citatory stimuli were brought nearer in time, then 
either no response was obtained or it was expressed 
in various forms, depending on the interval between 
the stimuli.” <A relationship was established between 
latency of response and interval between the stimuli 
both when stimuli were addressed to one analyzer and 
to different ones.—/. D. London. 


880. Radlow, R., Hale, E. B., & Smith, W. I. 
Note on the role of conditioning in the modifica- 
tion of social dominance. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
579-581.—“The bird having the highest status in a 
flock of five New Hampshire cocks was shocked each 
time it attacked one of its flockmates, in an attempt 
to modify the svcial structure of the flock. The 
dominance relation between this S and its flockmates 
was altered successfully after only two or three 
20-min. training sessions. Two of the four pair 
relations were reversed with the formerly subordinate 
S dominating the high status bird. For the other two 
pair relations, the high status S tolerated the sub- 
ordinate, resulting in mutual avoidance.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

881. Repina, T. A. Rofl illiustratsii v ponimanii 
khudozhestvennogo teksta det’mi doshkol’nogo 
vozrasta. [The role of illustration in the under- 
standing of literary texts by children of preschool 
age.| Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 127-140.—The 
child’s ability to understand literary pieces read to 
him passes through several stages. In the first stage 
the pictorial representation of events described in the 
text is of primary importance. In the second stage 
the child can understand the text without visual aid, 
provided that the textural description is dramatic, 
detailed, and concrete. Here, illustrations help the 
child to grasp the central idea of the text being read. 
—I. D. London. 

882. Restle, Frank. Additivity of cues and 
transfer in discrimination of consonant clusters. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 9-14.—In simple 2-choice 
discrimination learning the proportion of relevant 
cues determines the rate of learning. Thus addi- 
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tivity of relevant cues will be manifested as additivity 
of learning rates. ‘The results confirm the predictions 
and are discussed in terms of the mathematical model 
upon which they are based. 15 refs—J. Arbit. 

883. Richardson, Jack. The relationship of stim- 
ulus similarity and number of responses. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 478-484.—“This study varied the 
number of different responses and the similarity of 
the stimuli in relation to the responses in paired- 
associate lists. It was found that similarity was 
a variable in learning and that the list with a single 
response for each group of similar adjectives showed 
high positive intralist transfer characteristics of con- 
cept learning. Retention did not seem related to 
similarity, but was uniformly high.” 15 refs.— 
J. Arbit. 

884. Ritchie, Benbow F. Explanatory powers of 
the fractional antedating response mechanism. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 1-15.—Spence’s use of the 
fractional antedating response mechanism to explain 
the fact that rats can anticipate the consequences of 
their responses and make choices based on these 
anticipations is critically examined and an experi- 
mental test of this explanation devised. From the 
resulting experiment it is suggested either “that the 
fractional reaction explanation is false or that it is 
trivial in the sense that it is appropriate only to those 
latent learning phenomena where the alternative con- 
sequences are distinguished by different consumma- 
tory responses.”—C. M. Franks. 


885. Roby, Thornton B. The mechanics of envi- 
ronmental adjustment. Beliav. Sci., 1959, 4, 107- 
119.—“In constructing models of behavioral change 
(conditioned response, decision response, learning, 
one must make certain assumptions about the 
nature of the stimulus, of the environment from which 
it is selected, and of the determinants of response. 
Here a consistent taxonomy of these factors is offered 
together with a typology of mathematical models, 
where a type model is associated with each combina- 
tion of types of behavioral determinants.” 21 refs.— 


J. Arbit. 


886. Rock, Irwin, & Heimer, Walter. (New 
Sch. Social Research) Further evidence of one- 
trial associative learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 1-16.—Factors bearing on one-trial associative 
learning (see 33: 726): interference resulting from 
wrong associations, sul)threshold associative linkages, 
and relative ease of syllables apparently learned in one 
trial were tested in + experiments. The results are 
interpreted as “supporting the conclusion that in 
rote-learning associations are formed on one trial and 
not by a process of gradual strengthening.”—X. H. 
Waters. 


887. Rogers, James Preston, Jr. 


Cal. }s 


(Emory U.) 
The role of reinforcement in behavior fixation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2068.—Abstract. 


888. Rogers, Owen E., Webb, Wilse B., & 


Gallagher, Thomas J. Effect on extinction of 
restricting information in verbal conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 219-223.—“For 120 trials 
Ss pressed a key when they guessed a light would 
come on and did not press the key when they guessed 
it would not. Three partial-reinforcement ratios were 
used. ... No differences were found between in- 
formational conditions during training. Significant 
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differences were obtained among reinforcement ratios 
during both training and extinction. For the partial- 
knowledge group, extinction was considerably and 
significantly prolonged.”—J. Arbit. 

889. Roshka, A. Usloviia, sposobstvuiushchis 
abstragirovaniiu i obobshcheniiu. [Conditions 
facilitating abstraction and generaliaztion.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 89-96.—In view of the fact that 
visual material may have not only a positive, but also 
a negative influence, it is necessary to investigate how 
to counter the latter and so to facilitate the process 
of abstraction and generalization in pupils. By add- 
ing objects, belonging to the same class of objects, 
the negative influence of nonessential components is 
gradually neutralized. Simultaneous presentation 
proves to be more effective than subsequent addition, 
especially with smaller children. The formation of 
concepts based on verbal material, when the objects 
dencted are known, proves to be easier than that 
based on visual material. This fact underscores the 
need for efficient utilization of visual material in 
schools. ‘The formation of numerical concepts is 
more difficult than that of concepts of qualities defin- 
ing various concrete objects. Nevertheless, the for- 
mation of numerical concepts may be facilitated by 
keeping the objects of any given group of objects 
uniform and by contrasting such groups with groups 
of objects differing among themselves only in the 
number of objects contained therein.—/. D. London. 

899. Ross, Leonard E. The decremental effects 
of partial reinforcement during acquisition of the 
conditioned eyelid response. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 
57, 74-82.—Conditioned the human eyelid response to 
study: the effects of 50% partial reinforcement, and 
switches from continuous to 50% and from 50% con- 
tinuous reinforcement. 100% give more responses 
than 50% group. Decrement in performance follow- 
ing switches to 50% indicates that the inhibitory 
effects of nonreinforced trials reach a maximum very 
quickly. The more gradual approach of the perform- 
ance level of the group switched from 50 to 100% 
reinforcement to that of the 100% group indicates 
that dissipation of the inhibitory factor is much 
slower than its growth with nonreinforcement. 16 
refs.—J. Arbit. 

891. Rotberg, Iris C. Effect of schedule and 
severity of punishment on verbal behavior. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 193-200.—A word association list 
was used as stimulus material, and the experimental 
procedures were imposed upon antonym responses. 
During both punishment and extinction periods, Ss 
emitted fewer antonym responses under the aperiodic 
severe, continuous mild, and continuous severe punish- 
ment procedures than under the other conditions. Ss’ 
reaction times were higher under continuous and 
aperiodic severe punishment conditions. These re- 
sults were interpreted in terms of avoidance learning 
and conditioned “anxiety” constructs.—J. Arbit. 

892. Rozov, A. I. Nekotorye zarubezhnye mono- 
grafii po voprosam pamiati. [Some foreign mono- 
graphs on problems of memory.] lop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(1), 165-174.—Certain contemporary theories and 
concepts concerning memory in the West are re- 
viewed. The author concludes that “in the last 
decades psychological science has not been enriched 
in the area of the theory of memory by one single, 
essentially new idea. Entirely indicative in this 
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893. Sandstrém, C. I., & Weinz, E. (U. Upsala) 
Effect of praise and reproof in a localization ex- 
periment. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 93-99.—Eighty- 
three 12-year-old boys, Ss, were first given a test of 
target-location, then they were divided into 3 groups, 
a control group, a reproved group, and a praised 
group. The latter group was told that each 
would receive one crown for each direct hit in the 
coming trials, and 8 crowns were placed before them. 
Che reproved group showed great change in improve- 
ment from first to second sessions. Motivation in the 
reproved group was more uniform during the experi- 
ment than for the praised group. ‘The gradients of 
the curves for the praised group differed significantly 
from those for the control group. Of 18 r-coefficients, 
only 3 lie at or slightly under the 1% level of 
significance, all others being above it. In spite of 
introducing a very effective independent variable, 
there remains a high degree of intra-individual unity 
in the performance.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


894. Sarason, Irwin G. Effects on verbal learn- 
ing of anxiety, reassurance, and meaningfulness of 
material. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 472-477.—The 
results showed a significant interaction between test 
anxiety (high and low) and the kind of instructions 
(reassurance and standard): reassurance facilitated 
high test anxiety Ss and detrimental for low test 
anxiety Ss. In terms of Taylor anxiety scores there 
were no anxiety. Discussion in 
terms of an interfering response interpretation of 
anxiety. 16 refs.—J. Arbit. 


895. Schmidt, Robert S. Behavioural evidence 
on the evolution of Batesian mimicry. Anim. 
Behav., 1958(Jul—Oct), 6, 129-138.—White leghorn 
chicks were trained to avoid food when shown a 
drawing resembling a butterfly and then presented 
with drawings in which colors or shapes had been 
modified. With relatively little likeness to the model, 
an increase in response time was noted. ‘These data 
are presented as evidence for a micromutation theory 


of mimicry. W. J. Coppock. 


896. Schénbach, Peter. Cognition, motivation, 
and time perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
58, 195-202.—The present research tested 2 hypoth- 
ited from a previous but unpublished work 
\ researcher viz., “l. The force acting on a 
person in a barrier situation to reach a goal G is 
an increasing function of the person’s need for G 
‘times’ the relevance of his ideation with respect to G. 
». The greater the magnitude of the force to reach a 

person in a barrier situation... , 
be the estimation of the time spent 
situation.” A food testing experiment 
“in which deprivation of food, thinking about food, 
and the desire to eat corresponded to need, 
relevance of and force,’ is presented. Both 


hypotheses were supported.—G. H. Frank 


897. Schulz, Rudolph W. (Northwestern U.) 
Paired-associate learning as a function of amount 
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of prior experience with stimulus and response. 
Disseriation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2668—2669.—Abstract. 


898. Schulz, Rudolph W., & Lawrence, Douglas 
H. (Northwestern U.) Learning of a discrimina- 
tion by satiated and deprived rats with sucrose as 
incentive. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 563-567.— 

goal boxes, one containing high, the other low 
hurdles, were to be discriminated by rats under 4 
combinations of food and sucrose deprivation or satia- 
tion and with food and sucrose reward: (a) rats 
satiated for food, learned for sucrose; (b) the rats 
who learned did so when deprived of either incentive 
though satiated for the other; (c) both sucrose- or 
food-motivated groups learned at the same rate; 
(d) little interaction between these 2 types of motiva 
tion was found.—R. H. Waters. 


899. Seeck, George Conrad. (U. Michigan) 
The form of the curve of memory in rote learning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3034-3035. 
Abstract. 


900. Segal, Evalyn Finn. (U. Minnesota) The 
relations among operant rate, final extinction rate 
and drive. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2669-2670. 
—Abstract. 


901. Seidel, Robert J. A review of sensory pre- 
conditioning. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 58-73.— 
Research employing the sensory preconditioning 
(SPC) paradigm is examined in the light of 3 ques- 
tions: (a) can SPC be dealt with by learning theory, 
(b) if so, what principles does it follow, (c) what 
problems does the theorist face in integrating the SPC 
data into his system? ‘The author concludes that 
SPC, tentatively, can be considered as a phenomenon 
in learning and that there is a need for further re 
search in determining the principles SPC follows. A 
suggested paradigm for such research is presented. 
Finally, one problem the theorist must face is that 
reinforcement, as classically defined, is an unnecessary 
condition for SPC to be effective. At the moment, a 
more tenable approach would be a Hebbian-type view 
or an S-S analysis. 28 refs.—IlWV. J. Meyer. 

902. Sharp, Heber C. (Utah State U.) Effect of 
contextual constraint upon recall of verbal pas- 
sages. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 568-572.—Uncer- 
tainty (a measure from information-theory), imme 
diate recall, and relearning were compared in the 
recall of contextually constrained material. Uncer- 
tainty and relearning were found to be more sensitive 
measures than immediate recall.—R. H. Waters. 


903. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. Viewpoints 
from related disciplines: Learning theory. J each. 
Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 272-282.—Although the psychol- 
ogy of learning is oriented toward the how rather 
than the what of learning certain suggestions can be 
made, viz., the development of strong motivation for 
life-long learning ; the importance of methods of learn- 
ing including defining problems, gathering evidence, 
making inferences and applying generalizations; and 
the analysis of human knowledge into sequences each 
of which must be mastered before going on to the 
next.—H. K. Moore. 


904. Sidman, Murray. By-products of aversive 
control. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 265-280.— 
“This investigation began as an attempt to demon- 
strate in the individual monkey two effects simul- 
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taneously of a stimulus that immediately precedes 
unavoidable electric shock: (a) facilitation of lever- 
pressing behavior that has had an avoidance history, 
and (b) suppression of food-reinforced lever-pressing 
behavior that has never previously been explicitly 
involved in a shock contingency. When the stimulus 
was found to facilitate both lever-pressing responses, 
emphasis shifted to an investigation of the degree of 
interdependence between the two responses. It was 
found that the avoidance contingency was exerting a 
high degree of control both responses.”— 
J. Arbit. 


over 


905. Sidman, Murray. Some notes on “bursts” 
in free-operant avoidance experiments. J. exp. 
Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 167-172.—Reports a number of 
incidental observations showing that both shock and 
the termination of exteroceptive warning stimuli may 
initiate “bursts” of responding. Hypothesizes that 
both shock and warning stimuli produce a temporary 
broadening of the generalization gradient.—J. Arbit. 


906. Siegel, Sidney, & Goldstein, Donald Aaron. 
Decision-making behavior in a two-choice uncer- 
tain outcome situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 
37-42.—Tested the hypothesis that the asymptotic 
probability of S’s predicting the occurrence of the 
more frequent event in a 2-choice uncertain outcome 
situation is a function of the level of reinforcement 
present in the situation, such that the probability of 
predicting the more frequent event will tend toward 
unity as the rewards (positive utility) and costs 
(negative utility) of correct and incorrect predictions 
are increased. ‘This hypothesis from the theory of 
decision making is confirmed. 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 


907. Sinha, A. K. P., & Roy, S. K. Effect of 
interpolated learning upon recognition. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 468-473.—25 nonpsychol- 
ogy students at Patna University took part in a 
retroactive inhibition experiment to determine the 
effect of interpolated learning of nonsense syllables 
upon the recognition of syllables learned earlier. The 
results “support the findings of RI arrived at by 
measuring retention by the method of active recall.”— 


D. Lebo. 


908. Sin’kovskaia, K. V. Vliianie slovesnogo 


poiasneniia (instruktsii) na skorost’ peredelki 
sliunnykh i dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov u 
detei shkol’nogo vozrasta. [Influence of verbal 
explanation (instruction) on rate of reversing sal- 
ivary and motor conditioned reflexes in children of 
school age.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 
659- 664.—Conditioned reflexes to words, designating 
figures and arithmetic operations, were studied in 7 
children (8-15 years) by means of the Krasnogorskif 
secretory-motor method. By means of preliminary 
verbal instruction it is possible to produce at once, on 
the very first combination, a reversal of both the 
motor and salivary conditioned reflexes. However, 
without such instruction, the reversal is slow and only 
in 3-7 days is it completed. Relative to the motor 
reflex, the salivary reflex is quite “inert.” Reversal 
of the inhibitory verbal stimulus to a positive one 
occurs sooner than that of a positive stimulus to an 
inhibitory one. “The processes of numerical analysis 
and synthesis are manifested not only in the motor 
reflex, but in the magnitude of the salivary condi- 
tioned reflex as well.”—/. D. London, 
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909. Skinner, B. F., & Morse, W. H. Sustained 
performance during very long experimental ses- 
sions. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 235-244.—“The 
behavior of pigeons has been studied continuously for 
sessions of many days or weeks by using a multiple 
schedule in which slow but continuous responding is 
maintained with few reinforcements on DRL, while 
FI and FR schedules alternate at hourly intervals. 
To a remarkable degree the performance on the ratio 
and interval components after hundreds of hours 
resembles that obtained using a conventional daily 
session.” —J. Arbit. 

910. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (Indiana U.) Psy- 
chological refractory period in simple paired re- 
sponses. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1958, 29, 468-481.—“Two groups of five sub- 
jects completed simple and paired reaction-time 
responses to the appearance of visual signals, and the 
procedures varied only in respect to the duration of 
stimuli.” Both groups completed simple RT re- 
sponses for each hand as well as paired RT responses 
involving the sequential movement of the left and 
right hands, and all responses were made to the 
presentation of light stimuli. The results support the 
hypothesis of a psychological refractory period.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

911. Smirnov, K. S. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh obrazovaniia zrachkovykh uslovnykh 
reaktsii u cheloveka. [On several features in the 
development of pupillary conditioned reactions in 
man.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 117-130.—The 
difficulty of forming a conditioned myosis to an 
auditory stimulus with photic reinforcement is trace- 
able to the concurrent inhibition of the conditioned 
connection—an inhibition resulting from the auto- 
matic development of negative induction, since excita- 
tion of the cortical terminus of the auditory analyzer 
as part of general cortical excitation, characteristic of 
orienting reactions, leads through negative induction 
to inhibition of subcortical myotic centers. In addi- 
tion, a bell exercises for all a generalized signal 
function due to social experience. Therefore, “re- 
gardless of the physical nature of the photic signal 
announced by the auditory stimulus,” the sound itself 
produces first of all an “orienting reflex mydriasis”— 
a reaction opposite to the conditioned myosis being 
developed. Thus, in the competition between the 
2 functions—the mydriatic and the myotic—of the 
same auditory stimulus, the former, as a rule, pre- 
dominates over the latter. —/. D. London. 


912. Smith, Gudmund. (U. Lund) The serial 
mirror-drawing test. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 230- 
240.—A revised mirror-drawing test is presented in 
which a number of statistical equations are devised. 
The analysis of how the stimulus-adopted response 
develops through a sequence of behavioral prestages 
is based on careful differentiation between the final 
level of adaptation (C-phase) and behavior phase 
leading up to the level (P-phase). The P-phase part 
of the curve transforms into the C-phase, when time 
improvements disappear, and there is then a horizontal 
curve. In the experiment 5 conversional hysterics 
and 11 compulsives at median age of 35 years were 
used in one group. In another group there were 7 
paranoids at median age of 40 years. There are many 
possible revisions of the mirror-drawing test. This 
paper attempts only to discuss a new version and to 
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show methods of handling the data. Further explora- 
tion of P-phase succession and C-phase variability 
with various effects should prove most fruitful.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


913. Solley, C. M., & Long, J. When is “uh- 
huh” reinforcing? Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 277. 
—2 Es alternated in establishing rapport with Ss and 
simply testing them. The median number of times Ss 
in the rapport group perceived a balanced Necker 
cube as the reinforced cube was significantly higher 
than for the Ss with whom Es did not “chat.” Rein- 
forcement was “uh-huh” spoken by Es.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

914. Staats, Arthur W., Staats, Carolyn K., & 
Heard, William G. Language conditioning of 
meaning using a semantic generalization paradigm. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 187-192.—". . . two words, 
ROCK and CARPET, were individually presented 
on a screen 14 times, each time paired with the 
auditory presentation of a different word (UCS). 
While the UCS words were different, they all had an 
identical meaning component [positive or negative 
evaluative meaning ].” Found that the synonyms had 
significantly acquired the evaluative meaning of the 
auditorily presented with which the visual 
presentation had been paired. An interpretation of 
this procedure involved a 2-stage chain of implicit 
mediating meaning responses between the evocation 
stimulus and the overt response.—J. Arhbit. 

915. Staats, Arthur W., Staats, Carolyn K., 
Heard, William G., & Nims, Larry P. Meaning 
established by classical conditioning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 57, 64.—A replication of a previous study 
(see 33: 7843) using a shortened procedure, individ- 
ually run Ss, and several different Es. Strong 
language conditioning was obtained by this modified 
procedure by Es differing in age and status.— 
J. Arbit. 

916. Stein, Larry; Sidman, Murray, & Brady, 
Joseph V. Some effects of two temporal variables 
on conditioned suppression. J. exp. Anal. Behav, 
1958, 1, 153-162.—Programs in which the stimulus 
duration was short relative to the duration of the 
stimulus-off interval produced good suppression in 
the Estes-Skinner conditioned-suppression situation, 
while programs in which the stimulus duration was 
relatively J. Arbit. 

917. Stevenson, H. W., Weir, M. W., & Zigler, 
E. F. Discrimination learning in children as a 
function of motive-incentive conditions. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 95-98.—“Eight groups of 10 preschool 
*hildren were presented a three-choice discrimination 
roblem. The effects of two variables, degree of pre- 
‘xperimental satiation for reward-objects, and the 
presence or absence of penalty for incorrect response 
studied. Some was found for more 
rapid learning under conditions of low pre-experi- 
mental satiation. The penalty groups were found to 
perform than the non-penalty 
groups raction between satiation 
and penalty conditions was found.”—C. H. Ammons. 


918. Sullivan, M. W., & Calvin, A. D. Further 
investigation of verbal conditioning. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 79-82 The present study was designed to 
(a) investigate the obtaining verbal 
conditioning under conditions when 
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the response class was large and the responses within 
the class were not structurally similar and (b) if con- 
ditioning was obtained, to see what effect the passage 
of time would have on the conditioning process. 72 
undergraduate female college students served as Ss 
under various conditions of reinforcement and time 
intervals between fourth and fifth sessions. No 
evidence for verbal conditioning was obtained. Im- 
plications of these findings were discussed.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

919. Taeschler, M., & Cerletti, A. Quelques 
différences physiologiques et pharmacologiques 
entre des réactions conditionelles de fuite et 
d’abreuvement chez le rat. [Some physiological and 
pharmacological differences between conditioned 
escape and drinking responses in the rat.] J. 
Physiol. Path. gén., 1958, 50, 530-534.—Ss were 
trained either to avoid shock by jumping on.a pole 
upon signal, or to drink during a safe interval (when 
the trough was not electrified) signalled by a buzzer 
and light. The fear-motivated avecidance response 
was the more quickly learned, but presence of an 
already-trained rat did not improve performance as 
it did in the drinking situation. Chlorpromazine, 
2 mg/kg, inhibits both reactions with a greater effect 
on the avoidance response.—C. J. Smith. 

920. Talland, G. A. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Age and the effect of anticipatory 
set on accuracy of perception. J. Geront., 1959, 
14, 202-207.—54 Ss aged 20-40 years were compared 
with 18 Ss aged 65-75 years with respect to the 
effect of anticipatory set. Lists of single words were 
presented from a tape at each S’s threshold level of 
intelligibility. S was required to reproduce the words 
vocally. The lists differed according to which an 
expectancy was established. “The older age group 
was as capable as the younger in formulating an 
appropriate expectancy from cues provided, but less 
efficient than the younger if this formulation had to 
be made at the expense of another set which had 
previously been appropriate.”—J. Botwinick. 

921. Thomas, Garth J., & Otis, Leon S. (Illinois 
Dept. of Public Welfare) Effects of rhinencephalic 
lesions on maze learning in rats. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 161-166.—This experiment 
was done to determine if brain lesions which had been 
shown to impair avoidance learning would also impair 
positively reinforced maze learning. A control group 
sustained small cortical lesions while the experimental 
group sustained large lesions aimed at transection of 
the rostral parts of the hippocampi. The groups were 
then trained on an 8-cul maze. The experimental 
group showed significantly impaired learning on all 
measures. It was suggested that the lesions produce 
the effect by interference with mechanisms of second 
ary reinforcement.—S. C. Ratner. 

922. Thompson, R. F., & Brogden, W. J. Ac- 
quisition of a verbal maze as a function of method 
of correction and number of alternate choices per 
unit. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 501-506.—The use of 
numbers and written rather than spoken responses 
has no effect upon the form of the functions obtained 
in 24-unit verbal mazes over differing numbers of 
alternate choices per unit. Time and total errors 
increase linearly with increasing numbers of alternate 
choices per unit, but the slopes of the functions for 
the correction procedure are steeper than those for the 
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modified correction technique. Significant effects of 
Es were obtained for both measures primarily under 
the correction procedure.—J. Arbit. 


923. Thomsen, Curtis E. (Northwestern U.) 
Generalization as a function of intralist and inter- 
list similarity using graded stimuli and a spatial 
response. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2670-2671. 
—Abstract. 


924. Van Atta, L. Two studies of latent extinc- 
tion in the U-maze. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 663-670. 
—‘Two experiments were performed in an effort to 
replicate the results reported by Deese. In both, the 
apparatus and procedures were very similar to 
Deese’s, except that in Exp. I screens were used in 
an attempt to restrict the Ss to maze cues. 
Neither experiment replicated Deese’s latent extinc- 
tion results. Factors in the present experiments 
. . . were considered as possible confounding var- 
iables, tending to prevent the occurrence of latent ex- 
tinction. ‘These were the relative discriminability of 
goal cues from other types and the relative contribu- 
tion of near and distant cues, both of which are factors 
to be isolated for study in relation to latent extinction. 
No spontaneous recovery occurred following the latent 
extinction treatments in either experiment. However, 
because no reliable latent extinction effects were ob- 
served, the recovery data cannot be compared mean- 
ingfully with Deese’s results.”.-—C. H. Ammons. 


925. Vanderplas, James M., & Garvin, Everett A. 
Complexity, association value, and practice as 
factors in shape recognition following paired- 
associate training. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 155- 
163.—‘‘Recognition of random shapes varying in com- 


plexity and association value was studied following 


four levels of practice in labeling. Complexity was 
inversely related to recognition of prototype shapes 
and to correct rejection of variations of the prototypes. 
Association value was positively related to selection 
responses, both correct and incorrect, but not signifi- 
cantly related to correct recognitions. Labeling prac- 
tice was not significantly related to any of the re- 
sponse types scored.” 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 


926. Varga, M. E. O fiziologicheskom znachenii 
predshestvovoaniia signal’noga razdrazhitelia v 
uslovnorefiektornoi deiatel’nosti. [On the physio- 
logical significance of precedence of the signal stim- 
ulus in conditioned-reflex activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 710-716.—A “two-way connec- 
tion” was elaborated in dogs by an alternating appli- 
cation of 2 combinations of stimuli. In one instance, 
electrical stimulation of a dog’s paw precedes presen- 
tation of a trough; in the other, presentation of the 
latter precedes stimulation of the paw. Repeated 
precedence of electrical stimulation of the paw leads 
to an increase in the conditioned alimentary reflex to 
the current and to the weakening or even disappear- 
ance of the conditioned defensive reaction to presenta- 
tion of the trough. Repeated precedence of presen- 
tation of the trough about more intense 
conditioned and unconditioned defensive reflexes and 
a weakening or disappearance of the conditioned 
alimentary reflex to the current. Precedence of the 
painful stimulation leads to higher thresholds of the 
unconditioned defensive reaction, while precedence of 
presentation of the trough leads to reduced thresholds. 
—I. D, London, 
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927. Verhave, T. Permanence of effect produced 
by delayed termination of warning stimulus in an 
avoidance situation. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 31-38. 
—‘Eight rats were trained to avoid a 5-sec. shock by 
turning a wheel in response to a 7-sec. warning stim- 
ulus which initially terminated immediately after 
occurrence of the avoidance response. Subsequently 
the effect of introducing a variable delay period 
(range 5 to 12 sec.) in terminating the warning stim- 
ulus was investigated. Although seven animals 
showed an initial drop in performance level, five 
animals returned to the performance levels obtained 
before introduction of the delay period. During the 
delayed warning signal procedure the performance 
was more erratic, however. The significance of these 
findings and their possible explanation was discussed.” 
—C.H. Ammons. 


928. Vince, M. A. “String-pulling” in birds: 
II. Differences related to age in greenfinches, 
chaffinches, and canaries. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 
53-59.—Wild and captive-bred finches of different 
age, pretraining, and innate responsiveness to the bait 
used, were tested for retrieving bait suspended on 
strings. Captive-bred finches had no access to objects 
which might have given experience relevant to string 
pulling. Success in the test situation varied according 
to species, age, and experience. No adult bird suc- 
ceeded. Results are discussed in conditioning terms. 
22 refs.—W. J. Coppock. 

929. Vinnik, R. L. O fiziologicheskom mek- 
hanizme nekotorykh form oboronitel’nykh dviga- 
tel’nykh refleksov. {On the physiological mechanism 
of some forms of defensive motor reflexes.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiaiel’., 1958, 8(5), 693-701.—By 
discontinuing electrical stimulation of the hind leg 
when the foreleg is lifted, it proved possible to 
elaborate in 6 dogs a conditioned motor-defensive 
reflex in the form of lift of forepaw in response to 
electrical stimulation of the hind leg. The elaboration 
proceeds through 3 stages: “(1) phasic movements, 
(2) tonic movements, and (3) strict correspondence 
of height of paw-lift to the conditions of the experi- 
mént.” Inhibition of the defensive movement of the 
hind leg proceeds very slowly, presenting consider- 
able difficulties and being often accompanied by dis- 
ruption of higher nervous activity —/. D. London. 


O. S. Vyiavlenie sistem 
slovesnykh sviazei pri registratsii sosudistykh 
reaktsii. [The disclosure of systems of verbal con- 
nections through registration of vascular reactions. | 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 101-116.—Various words 
were Orally presented to Ss and a conditioned defen- 
sive response developed to one of them. On the basis 
of vascular components of orienting and defensive 
reactions, as plethysmographically registered, it be- 
came possible to differentiate the words according to 
their proximity to the conditioned verbal stimulus. 
Depending on the type of reaction, the words were 
found divisible into 3 groups—those which elicited: 
a specific defensive reaction, a nonspecific defensive 
reaction, no reaction at all. The Ss’ own report of 
their reactions do not reflect the classification of 
verbal stimuli as indexed objectivély.—/. D. London. 

931. von Wright, J. M. (U. Helsinki) On the 


‘correction’ and ‘noncorrection’ 1aethods of learn- 
ing. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 210-220.—The author 


930. Vinogradova, 
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attempts to show distinctions relating to the correc- 
tion and noncorrection methods of learning, and the 
factors relevant to the economy of these 2 methods. 
Special attention is paid to human rial learning. 
A prediction is made that in sensori-motor tasks of 
paired-associates types, the correction method will be 
superior when the order of presentation varied 
from trial to trial, whereas the noncorrection method 
may be more economical when a constant order of 
presentation js utilized. This prediction is tested in a 
described ex ment and results confirm it.—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

932. von Wright, J. M. (Finland) The effect 
of systematic changes of context stimuli on re- 
peated recall. ord. Psykol. Monogr., 1959, No. 11, 
59-68.—Prediction was made that a context stimuli, 
the absence of which raises the threshold of recall of 
a response, the threshold for recall of that 
response when present, and that the threshold of recall 
of a response tends to increase with the lapse of time 
since the response was made. 96 Ss took part in the 
experiment which included 10 paired associates, pre- 
sented on cards of different shapes and colour; later 
a test of recall was given with stimuli on the same 
cards (S+) or on rectangular grey cards (S—). 
S + to S — led to a decrease in recall, whereas S — 
to S +, to an increase in recall. When 2 S — recalls 
preceded an S + recall, decrement due to interpola- 
tion was greater for a 3 minute than for a 24-hour 
interval between final tests. When 2 S recalls 
preceded an S — recall, the facilitation due to inter- 
polation was greater for a 3-minute than for a 24-hour 
interval. There was a tendency for errors not re- 
peated on all recall trials to co-vary with it. 20 refs. 

O. 1. Jacobsen 
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933. Wagner, Allan R. The role of reinforce- 
ment and nonreinforcement in an “apparent frus- 


tration effect.” J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 130-136. 

-“Two interpretations have been proposed to account 
for the finding that responses immediately following 
the nonreinforcement of a previously reinforced re- 
sponse are more vigorous than responses immediately 
following reinforcement. The frustration hypothesis 
proposes that this difference in response vigor, FE, 
is due to an increment in drive level (D) resulting 
from nonreinforcement, whereas the response-depres- 
sion hypothesis proposes that it may be attributed to 
a decrement in D as a result of reinforcement.” Data 
support the frustration hypothesis and contradict pre- 
dictions from the response-depression hypothesis.— 
|, Arbit. 


934. Weiskrantz, Lawrence, & Wilson, William 
A., Jr. (Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) The 
effect of ventral rhinencephalic lesions on avoid- 
ance thresholds in monkeys. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 167-171.—9 monkeys were 
trained a Sidman avoidance situation in which a 
lever-pre delayed occurrence of an electric 
shock. The S then either given bilateral 

in the jita-insula-temporal region (OIT), 

the amygdaloid region (AM), or control operations. 
After an extinction session the avoidance thresholds 
were again measured toperatively. In terms of the 
hresholds and other response in- 
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first yperative thr 
dexes, the OITl group showed least avoidance, the 
AM group next, and the controls most. The extinc- 
tion results were in the same direction.—S. C. Ratner. 
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935. Wilson, William Cody. (Harvard U.) Imi- 
tation and the learning of incidental cues by pre- 
school children. Child Develpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 
393-397.—Experimental test of the hypothesis “that 
the process of learning to perform an imitated re- 
sponse in an appropriate situation in the absence of 
the model is essentially that of learning of ‘incidental’ 
cues” was performed using preschool children in a 
2-choice discrimination problem. Results confirmed 
the hypothesis and showed that learning was “more 
efficient using the imitation method than using the 
trial-and-error method.—B. W. Camp. 

936. Wimer, C. C., & Lambert, W. E. The dif- 
ferential effects of word and object stimuli on the 
learning of paired associates. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959, 57, 31-36.—Significantly fewer errors were 
made in the acquisition of an object-syllable list than 
in the word-syllable or mixed list. There were no 
significant differences in the amount of meaningful 
ness of words and objects. The intralist similarity of 
the word-syllable list was significantly greater than 
that of the object-syllable list. The results were inter- 
preted in relation to verbai learning theory and a 
new measure of generalization among verbal materials 
was proposed.—J. Arbit. 

937. Wright, Robert H. (Purdue U.) The effect 
of decrease in size of reward on runway latency 
scores in the hooded rat. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
1957, 67, 297-298.—The effect of runway latency 
scores of a decrease in size of reward was studied 
under 2 periods of deprivation. A transitory increase 
was found, but after 10 trials, deprivation proved the 
main factor.—S. M. Amatora. 

938. Yoshida, Masaaki. An experimental exam- 
ination of the Bush-Mosteller statistical model for 
verbal learning. Jap. J. Psychol., 1959, 29, 313-324. 
—To test how well the Bush-Mosteller and Miller- 
McGill stochastic model for verbal learning fitted 
group data, Ss were given 25 items, both meaningful 
and nonsense, and tested for free recall on each of 
25 trials. 2 types of Ss were distinguished, expressed 
in terms of transitional probability, the one showing 
continuous and the other discontinuous change of 
transitional probability. Stochastic models were 
shown to fit the first but not the second type of 
learning. Further work is planned, simplifying the 
task so that Ss may achieve perfect learning. English 
summary.—J. Lyons. 

939. Zeigler, H. Philip, & Leibowitz, H. (U. 
Wisconsin) A methodological study of “Shape 
Constancy” in the rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 155-160.—A procedure was 
developed which was used with 4 animal and 10 human 
Ss to investigate the effects of variations in tilt of a 
circular test stimulus on a previously established dis- 
criminatory response to this stimulus. The monkeys 
gave responses which did not differ significantly from 
a prediction in terms of constancy while the retinal 
responses predominated in the human Ss. The results 
are discussed in terms of perceptual constancy and 
learning-set theory.—S. C. Ratner. 

940. Zhuikov, S. F. K kharakteristike protses- 
sov abstragirovaniia i obobshcheniia pri usvoenii 
grammatiki. [On the characteristics of the processes 
of abstraction and generalization in learning gram- 
mar.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 97-107.—On the 
basis of an experimental study it is concluded that 
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“at various stages of learning the ability of school 
children to recognize verbs as representatives of a 
separate part of speech differs, their judgment in each 
case being based on some or all of the following 
factors: the sense of the verb, its grammatical form 
and other grammatical features, and formal gram- 
matical questions put as a check.” Each stage of 
learning is characterized by different levels in the 
processes of abstraction and generalization involved in 
verb recognition.—/. D. London. 

941. Zinchenko, P. I. Ob _ osobennostiakh, 
mnemicheskoi poznavatl’noi orientirovki v prots- 
essakh pamiati. [On features of mnemonic and 
cognitive orientation in memory processes.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5( 1), 76-92.—-_Mnemonic and cognitive 
orientation were studied by comparing textual plans 
drawn up by Ss with 2 different aims in view: 
facilitation of memorization and of understanding re- 
spectively. There are essential differences between 
the 2 types of orientation. During m-morization the 
character of mnemonic orientation undergoes change. 
As the material is learned by the S, mnemonic orien- 
tation is reduced and finally disappears altogether.— 
I. D. London. 

942. Zolman, J. F. (U. California) The effects 
of early training on later response efficiency. J. 
ctent. Labs. Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 243-252.— 
During an early training period 3 groups of albino 
rats learned to bar press in a modified Skinner box 
under the condition of a drug (benzedrine or 
chlorpromazine) or a contrel condition. Following a 
neutral period of 22 days the Ss were reconditioned 
(without drugs) and then extinguished. During the 
2 conditioning periods the drug groups required more 
time to complete 100 responses than the control group. 
[he groups, trials, and groups x trials interaction F 
values were significant for both training periods. 
The results are discussed as a methodological ap- 
proach to the general problem of later effects of early 
training and possibilities for further research with 
this methodology are pointed out.—P. T. Mountjoy. 


(See also Abstracts 49, 65, 72, 190, 337, 366, 385, 415, 
532, 614, 1613, 1741, 1926) 
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943. Adams, Ernest W., & Fagot, Robert. A 
model of riskless choice. Behav. Sci., 1959, 4, 
1-10.—“Current researches on how we arrive at 
decisions concentrate on utility functions. This 
article deals with individuals’ choices among pairs of 
alternatives involving only two components, in situa- 
tions where no risks are incurred. . . . A model for 
choices of this type is detailed here and a test of it 
reported.” 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 

944. Atthowe, John Milburn, Jr. (Stanford U.) 
Monadic and dyadic studies of decision-making 
and conflict resolution. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3008-3009.—Abstract. 

945. Baev, B. F. K voprosu o zavisimosti 
funktsional’nykh osobennostei vnutrennei rechi ot 
soderzhaniia myslitel’noi deiatel’nosti. [On the 
functional features of internal speech as a function 
of content of thinking activity.] V’op. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(6), 108-118.—The role of inner speech in various 
thinking processes is largely a function of the nature 
of the thinking activity involved. If the latter refers 
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to the immediate situation and is “supported by a 
certain sensual pattern, a considerable sensual com- 
ponent” is involved. In this contingency inner speech 
is of less significance than it is in abstract thinking 
where is becomes the “only form that thinking efforts 
can assume.” The structural and grammatical fea- 
tures of inner speech may differ according to its 
function; “for example, the ‘pronominal’ character of 
inner speech in ‘situational’ thinking” as compared to 
“its tendency to assume a more elaborate form in 
abstract thinking.”—/. D. London. 

946. Binner, Paul Raymond. (U. Colorado) 
Permeability and complexity: Two dimensions of 
cognitive structure and their relationship to be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3017.— 
Abstract. 

947. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of elevated tem- 
peratures on performance of a complex mental 
task. Ergonomics, 1958, 2, 89-96.—Previous experi- 
ments were approximated but not duplicated. 2 com- 
parison experiments were performed. “It is con- 
cluded that, within the range of temperatures used, 
there was no effect of increased temperature on the 
performance.” This finding was at variance with 
those of other Es.—B. 7. Jensen. 

948. Cyert, R. M., Dill, W. R., & March, J. G. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) The role of expecta- 
tions in business decision making. Admin. sci. 
Ouart., 1958, 3, 307-340.—‘“‘From an extended se- 
quence of observations of decision making in three 
firms, four examples of how management uses ex- 
pectations in making internal investment decisions are 
analyzed. The analysis suggests that although ex- 
pectational data are an important element, they do not 
enter into the decisions in quite the way anticipated 
by standard theories of business behavior. In partic- 
ular, four characteristics of these decisions are dis- 
cussed: the extent to which resource allocation reflects 
comparisons of marginal advantages of alternatives; 
the extent to which search activity is viewed as one 
of the competitors for internal resources and the 
nature of the search activity in a business organiza- 
tion; the type of computations about alternatives that 
are made and used in a decision; and the interaction 
between expectations and personal and submit prefer- 
ences.”"—l’. M. Staudt. 

949. Dean, Burton V. (Case Inst. Technology) 
Application of operations research to managerial 
decision making. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 412- 
428.—"‘Beyond the routine actions of the industrial 
executive are the decision-making or planning activ- 
ities. Operations research has been successful in 
developing and applying scientific methods to aid 
decision makers. ‘This article has a fivefold purpose: 
to outline the decision-making process and the role of 
the decision maker in this process; to indicate the 
utility of operations research in solving decision- 
making problems, to show how analytic models are 
constructed and solved, to note some tools and tech- 
niques for solving such models; and to forecast some 
possible future developments of operations research 
techniques and their possible effects upon decision 
making.”—V. M. Staudt. 

950. Ennis, Robert H. (Cornell U.) An ap- 
praisal of the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 155-158.—The 
logical validity of the Watson-Glaser Critical Think- 
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951. Fox, J. (1 Kohler’s 
satiation theory and individual differences in prob- 
lem ear sychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 


4 > ‘“ 
119-122.—“From theoretical 


Southern California ) 


theory, 
between 


lil l was 
the mber of reversals on the 
hngure and ne — eT of correct 
esults obtained from the 
{ ance of 224 s if of elementary psycholog 
confirmed the above ae Ww. S. Mayezner. 

952. Gagné, Robert M. (Princeton U.) Prob- 
lem solving and thinking. Annu. Rev. Psychol 
] 10, 147-172 rhis review (April 1954 to April 

(a) 


1959, 
1958, approximately) deals “with the topics of 

bl Iving uding 

concept 

f | 


general treatments of problem solving, incl 
formation; (c) research on problem solving with 
action, including 
investigations of trouble shooting; and (d) studies of 
decision making which are judged to make signi fice ant 
a s ) the psychology of thinking.” 93 iter m 
. Sprow. 

953. Peete S. Effects of prior associations 
and task —e upon the identification of 
concepts. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 567-574.—“A 
3x 32 factorial design was employed with three 
levels of concept task complexity (0, 2, and 4 bits of 
irrelevant information), three types of word lists 
(irrelevant, neutral, and relevant), and two different 
problems. N = 108.] . . . Performance decreased 
linearly with an increase in irrelevant information. 
Performance . . . (number of errors to solution) was 
significantly affected by the set induced by the word 
lists. . . . Words relevant to the solution facilitated 
facilitation was greatest in the 
Neither the problems not 
reached an 
Ammons. 


“ahssee wae reer 
Face-Vase Rubin 
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that a multiplicity of perceptions of a problem are 
productive of creative solutions.”—C. H. Frank, 
[Akimanskaia, I.S. Urovni analiza, sinteza 
i abstraktsii pri chtenii chertezha u uchashchikhsia 
IV-VIII klassov. [Levels of analysis, synthesis, and 
abstraction in fourth to eighth grade pupils with 
respect to reading drawings.| Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5 1), 114-12 Proficiency in reading geometrical 
awings is closely related to the “level of the analyz- 
abstracting processes.” The 
reading of drawings involves an interplay of “sensory 
and conceptual analysis, synthesis, and abstraction.” 
It is necessary that the sensory level of these processes 
be dominated by the conceptual level. Only then will 
pupils be able to bring about a “mental transforma 
tion” of the drawing with sharp stimulation of think 
ing activity. In other , a relationship between 
perception and thinking exists. “The ability to con- 
ler a drawing from different points of view is very 
important to one’s ability to represent spatial objects 
one’s mind.”—/. D. London. 

956. Lilly, Paul Joseph. ( Pennsylvania State U.) 
Amount of information as a variable in accuracy 
of judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 
3012.—Abstract 
McCarthy, Dorothea A. (Fordham U.) 
Measurement of cognitive abilities at the pre- 
school and early childhood level. Proc. 1958 In 
vitation. Conf. Test. Probl., 1959( Nov), 10-25. 
Reviews progress made in developing measures of 
intellectual functions for younger age levels which 
still need individual examination. The need for and 
the major problems in using these tests are consid 
ered. 37 refs.—R. L. McCornack. 

Pedro. Il segreto dei sogni. 

lhe secret of dreams.] Rome, Italy: Paoline, 1958. 
viii, 295 p. L. 500. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 6, 208. 
—An Italian translation of a Spanish publication. 
H. B. English. 

959. Mullins, Cecil J. (Lackland Air Force 
lex.) Prediction of creativity in a sample of re- 
search scientists. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, 
No. 59-36. ii, 14 p.—In an attempt to identify test 
predictors of scientific creativity, 2 criteria of crea- 
tivity were used: supervisors’ ratings and number of 
publications. An interest questionnaire, a vocabulary 
test, and 9 tests of the Guilford Creativity Battery 
were administered to 131 research physical scientists. 
Of 42 test derived froma the battery, 4 were 
significantly related to the rating criterion and 7 to 
the publications criterion. The 2 criteria were not 
s en related to each other and none of the 
predictor scores correlated significantly with both 
cri A compo predictor gave promise of in 
‘reasing effective prediction of the ratings criterion, 
but not of the publications criterion—R. V. Ham- 
ilton., 

960. Narva, Marshall A. Evaluation of decision- 
making performance on three pictorial navigation 
Gaplays. USAF WADC tech, Rep., 1958, No. 58-49. 
v, 43 p—A group of 54 pilots and a group of 60 
nonpilots solved 2 representative types of navigation 
problems using 3 map-type navigation displays repre 
senting different movement relationships between the 
aircraft symbol and a ground station symbol. For the 
nonpilots, there were no significant differences in 
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performance attributable to the different movement 
relationships. For the pilots, a significant interaction 
between the displays and the problem types was ob- 
tained on time for making the decision regarding the 
direction to turn and number of wrong turns in cer- 
tain locations. The pilots performed better on both 
the “aircraft movement” and “mixed movement” dis- 
plays than on the “earth movement” display. 16-item 
bibliog.—M. B. Mitchell. 


961. Nikiforova, O. I. Novyi sbornik issledo- 
vanii predstavlenii i voobrazheniia. [A new collec- 
tion of studies on conceptions and imagination.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 163-168.—Critical summaries 
are provided of papers published in issue No. 76 of 
Izvestiia Akademii Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR. 
—I. D. London. 

962. Queen, Harvey. (New York U.) Decision 
making as a function of personality, environment, 
and risk: An investigation of the influence of per- 
sonality, environment and risk on decision making 
as indicated by the relationship between social 
ascendency and predictions of an observable event 
occurring at two different established frequencies 
in monetary and social risk situations and without 
risk. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3014.— 
Abstract. 

963. Ray, Wilbert S. (Bethany Coll.) General- 
ization among meaningful relations in problem- 
solving. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 737-741.— 
“This experiment demonstrates the occurrence of 
stimulus-generalization among meaningful stimulus- 
patterns. Original learning . (required the S) to 
discover patterns in a series of digits. (Generalization 
was tested to similar patterns in a situation in which 
no response was indicated as correct.”—R. H. |Vaters. 

964. Rayner, E.H. A study of evaluative prob- 
lem solving: II. Developmental observations. 
Ouart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958( Nov), 10, 193-206.— 
Observations were made on children between th: ages 
of 5 and 15 playing a league type series of pegity 
games, and their performance was compared with 
adults. The development of strategies of play both 
with age and with experience of the game could 
therefore be observed. “Special attention was paid 
to changes that took place between the ages of five 
and seven. Systematic errors were also observed.” 
(see 33: 9909)—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

965. Rhine, Ramon J. The relation of achieve- 
ment in problem solving to rate and kind of 
hypotheses produced. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 
253-256.—“Spatial and anagram problems were ad- 
ministered to explore the possibility that rate and 
class of hypotheses produced are related to problem- 
solving achievement. Anagram hypotheses are readily 
separated into whole-word and _letter-combination 
hypotheses. The latter tend to be used by Ss who are 
superior on either anagram or spatial problems, sug- 
gesting that ability to select the more effective hy- 
pothesis class is a determiner of achievement in 
problem solving. No relation was found between rate 
of hypothesis formation and problem-solving achieve 
ment.”—J, Arbit. 

966. Saugstad, Per. 
functions: 
pects. 


(U. Oslo) 


Availability of 
A discussion of some theoretical as- 
Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 216—232.—-A discus- 
sion of problem-solving and availability of functions. 
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In the Gestalt framework, he mentions 2 weaknesses 
in “thinking” namely: (a) inadequate definition of 
“cognitive structure” and (b) inadequate treatment of 
the sole part experience plays in problem-solving. 
The author suggests means of improvement of these 
weaknesses. He also considers Székely’s “availability 
of functions” experimental report, which he feels re- 
veals also the Gestalt school weaknesses. The differ- 
ences between Székely’s approach and that of the 
author are discussed. 28 refs.—O. I]. Jacobsen. 

967. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo) 
Problem-solving and availability of functions. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 205-220.—In a previous paper 
the authors advanced an hypothesis that Ss having 
available the necessary functions for solution of a 
problem will solve it. The technique was modified 
somewhat with 149 Ss, % as experimental group and 
4 as control group. The experimental group was 
first given a “functions” test; on the basis of results, 
Ss were classified as having or not having the 2 
“functions.” In results these Ss having available the 
2 functions, nearly 100% solved the problems. In 
groups having one of the 2 functions, more solved the 
problems than the group having none. More Ss 
solved the problems in the experimental group than 
in the control group. It was felt that the necessary 
“functions” in the availability test required superior 
Ss so there was correspondingly problem-solving 
ability. There was no data suggesting any type of 
general problem-solving ability —O. /. Jacobsen. 

968. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo) 
Problem-solving and availability of functions in 
children. Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 45-58.—This 
study with 52 6th grade elementary students of Oslo 
paralleled one with high school students, given the 
same problem (ball) and procedure. However, re- 
sults were very different, since only 50% of the 
elementary students solved the problem, compared to 
100% high school students. In a second experiment 
the necessary functions were demonstrated and if the 
problem was not solved in 30 minutes, Ss were re- 
minded of the demonstration ; another 25% solved the 
problem. A 3rd experiment with a 15 minute interim 
resulted in 100% success. Conclusions are: when 
necessary functions are available to children, they will 
solve the problem, but the functions in the availability 
test need not be available in subsequent problem tests. 
This function is less stable over time periods in chil- 
dren than in adults. (see 34: 967) 19 refs—0O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

969. Shigematsu, T., Ueda, K., Takenaka, T.., 
Ogawa, T., Hatta, S., Shimoda, K., Kanda, H., 
Oinuma, Y., & Ogasawara, M. Research in chil- 
dren’s thinking. I. Bull. Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957 
(Mar), 3, 389-390.—Children are shown comic pic- 
tures with dialog attributed to the characters. For 
each picture 2 solutions out of 5 presented. Data 
from 80,000 children were secured. Analysis of re- 
sponses to 3 of the pictures reveals a fair individual 
consistency.—H. B. English. 

970. Shubnik, Martin. (General Electric Co.) 
Studies and theories of decision making. Admin. 
sci. Ouart., 1958, 3, 289-306.—“This article outlines 
the scope of current decision-making analyses; the 
complimentarities that exist among the different ap- 
proaches; and the conclusions drawn by each ap- 
proach. The author also reports on one aspect of 
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Snyder, Richard C., & Paige, Glenn D. 
(Northwestern U.) The United States decision to 
resist aggression in Korea: The application of an 
analytical scheme. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 34i- 
378.—This pape part of a larger effort to learn 
more about tl iracter of vital decision, to 
study decision making an action process, and to 
test the usefulness of a particular conceptual scheme. 
Foreign policy making regarded as a 
of de aking nplex organiza- 
tions, and its and held to be 
cap: of general application. Two kinds of deci- 
m-making-process analyses are differentiated: or- 
ganizational and intellectual. Several tentative hy- 
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structuring ision process is illustrated."—-V. M. 
Staudt. 
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reasoning factors. Several more intensive follow-up 
studies made use of individual tests. The author 
concludes that solving problems by reasoning involves 
(in addition to general intelligence) a number of 
specific factors, and that “most of the elementary 
schemata necessary for valid reasoning are already 
within the capacity of the average child of 7, so that 
subsequent development consists chiefly in a more 
experienced use of these capacities and in an increas- 
ing complexity of the problems which the child is 
able to solve.” 33 refs.—H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 39, 207, 2001) 


INTELLIGENCE 


976. Barbe, Walter B. (U. Chattanooga) Case 
study of a gifted family. Education, 1958, 79, 45-48. 
—The author presents in considerable detail the case 
study of a gifted family which brings out some rather 
contrary principles relating to giftedness—S. M. 
Amatora. 

Burkhart, Robert. The relation of intelli- 
gence to art ability. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1958, 17, 
230-241.—Although highly significant correlations 
are usually found between intelligence test scores and 
in art ability in most investigations from 
kindergarten through the third grade, intelligence 
tests are not good predictors of art ability beyond the 
third grade level.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

978. Conway, J. (University Coll., London) The 
inheritance of intelligence and its social implica- 
tions. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1958( Nov), 11, 
171-190.—While differences in intellectual levels of 
children from different socioeconomic classes are due 
both to environmental and genetic factors, in spite of 
the improvement in social conditions in recent years 
the differences between the average levels for each 
class are much the same. While the average level of 
children from the lower occupational groups is lower 
than that of the others, because of their numbers and 
the wide range of individual variation, they provide a 
larger number of able children than the higher groups. 
Apparently a multifactorial process of inheritance 
combined with the effects of social mobility would 
adequately account for all the observed data. 31 refs. 

H. P. Kelley 

979. Deb, Subimal. Item analysis of “group in- 
telligence test” on higher group. Educ. Psychol., 
Dethi, 1958, 5, 71-75.—21 items, measuring adult 

intelligence, were picked from the 2 forms of the 
Stanford-Binet and administered to 100 graduate 
stude ‘nts with IQ’s between 100 and 140. Results 
im] the reliability index of items to be unsatis 
fac tory. Larger sampling is suggested before much 
emphasis is placed on present results —H. Angelino. 

980. Gaito, J. Sex differences in intelligence. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 169-170.—“An hypothesis of 
female superiority in intelligence, due to differential 
sex chromosomal composition, is presented.” H 
Ammons. 

Lighthall, Frederick; Ruebuah, Britton; 
Sarason, Seymour, & Zweibelson, I. Change in 
mental ability as a function of test anxiety and 
type of mental test. /. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 
34-38.—2 general trends are shown by the study: 


mental ability scores tend to change from fifth to 
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seventh grade differentially for high and low test 
anxiety groups, and this change is related to the type 
of test used in measuring mental ability. These trends 
have 2 implications: (a) the earlier the anxiety level 


of school children can be identified, the earlier they 
can be provided a therapeutic program to help them 
recognize the interaction between their anxiety and 
various types of situations; (b) the interpretation of 
change in mental ability must take into account varia- 
measuring 


tions in of instrument.—A. A. 


Kramish. 

982. Moss, H. A., & Kagan, J. Maternal influ- 
ences on early IQ scores. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
655-661.—‘‘This paper presented the findings of two 
separate studies concerned with the maternal corre- 
lates of children’s early 1Qs. Initially, a sample of 
19 boys and 25 girls were selected on whom ratings of 
maternal concern with achievement (based on ob- 
servations of the mother-child interactions in the 
home) and the Stanford-Binet IQ scores were avail- 
able. The product-moment correlation between the 
ratings of maternal concern with achievement and the 
child’s IQ at Ages 3 and 6 yielded coefficients of .42 
(p > .05) and .27 for boys, and —.07 and .01 for girls. 
Lhese relationships were re-examined on a larger 
independent sample consisting of 59 boys and 40 girls. 
In this second study . the correlations between 
maternal acceleration and child’s 1Q at Ages 3 and 6 
(with maternal 1Q held constant) were .41 (p < .01) 
and .08 for boys, and .16 and .09 for girls. The 
cross-validation was regarded as supporting the hy- 
pothesis that early maternal concern with achievement 
facilitiates boys’ early intelligence test performance.” 
—C. H, Ammons. 

983. Nichols, Robert C. (Purdue U.) The effect 
of ego involvement and success experience on 
intelligence test results. /. consult. Psychol., 1959, 
23, 92.—A. A. Kramish. 

984. Priester, Hans J. (U. Hamburg) Die Mes- 
sung der Intelligenz von 5 jaehrigen Kindern mit 
dem Hamburg-Wechsler-Intelligenztest fuer Kin- 
dern (HAWIK). |The measurement of intelligence 
of five-year-old children with the Hamburg-Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children.] Diagnostica, 1958, 
4, 57-62.—This report deals with a preliminary in- 
quiry into the feasibility of developing norms and 
extending standardization of the German WISC to 
the currently omitted 5-year-old age groups. Detailed 
are qualitative notes, intrasubtest patterns, and corre- 
lations with total scale score based on 51 males and 
45 females selected from 9 Hamburg day care centers. 
Modification of task presentations for 5 subtests are 
suggested along with the possible elimination or com- 
prehension in its present form before standardization 
for the age groups in question nndertaken.— 
I, P. Hardesty. 

985. Raven, J.C. Note on Burt's “The Distribu- 
tion of Intelligence.” Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
70-71.—“Although the author is in agreement with 
Cyril Burt (33: 779) as regards the facts, he is in 
disagreement with his definition of ‘intelligence’ 
as ‘innate general cognitive ability. The infer- 
ences drawn from the facts should not be incor- 
porated in the definition of what is being tested. 
‘Intelligence’ could be defined merely as the 
‘ability to do what an examiner thinks is intelli- 
gent’ and, instead of speculating about past 
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genetic origins, attention focussed on making 
verifiable predictions about future behavior. Fit- 
ting living behavior to a Gaussian curve is an 
artificial process.”—C. M. Franks. 

986. Sharp, Heber C. A note on the reliability 
of the Leiter International Performance Scale 
1948 Revision. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 320.— 
A reliability coefficient of .91 indicates both stability 
and consistency of the scale as a measuring instru- 
ment for Ss at the lower end of the intelligence 
distribution. The high coefficient does not imply 
reliability for all types of Ss—A. A. Kramish. 

987. Stern, Alexander W. (U. Copenhagen) 
The nature of G and the concept of intelligence. 
Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 202-209.—Mental phenomena 
may reveal a collective as well as independent be- 
havior. It will also exhibit contrasting proportion 
under different environmental situations. Intelligence 
possesses gestalt, which is of great importance. 
David Wechsler pleads for a broader concept of 
intelligence to include nonintellective factors which 
accomplish social adaptiveness. Although G is in- 
volved in all manifestations of human intelligence, it 
can be identified and it is not a super-intellective 
factor. It is the coupling, responsible for collective 
behavior of factors of mental phenomena which re- 
sults in a new level of mental organization, and on 
this level of organization, the concept of intelligence 
emerges. What has been overlooked in intelligence 
tests is not only factor or factors, but the existence of 
intelligence itself. Human memory cannot be con- 
sidered singly or in isolated manner, but as associated 
with other intellective factors, indicating a level of 
mental organization which can be identified with the 
phenomenon of mind.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


988. Trier, Thomas R. Vocabulary as a basis 
for estimating intelligence from the Rorschach. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 289-291.—An attempt is 
made to determine whether the vocabulary in 
Rorschach protocols is a variable that can be 
utilized in estimating intelligence. The results sug- 
gest that the clinician is not indispensable for making 
the estimates. The objective approach achieved fairly 
comparable accuracy. 1Q’s can be estimated as well, 
using vocabulary only, as by any other approach 
currently being used.— A. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstract 1227) 


PERSONALITY 


989. Abe, Steven Kiyoshi. (U. Utah) Nisei 
personality characteristics as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2648.—Abstract. 

990. Abegglen, James C. Personality factors in 
social mobility: A study of occupationally mobile 
businessmen. Gevet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 
101-159.—20 men who had improved their occupa- 
tional status as compared with their fathers (mobile), 
and 20 men who had not (nonmobile) were inter- 
viewed and administered 8 cards from the TAT. 
“A predominant characteristic of the personality of 
the mobile group is that of autonomy, a drive to 
separateness from other persons, a drive fully con- 
sonant with the movement between groups and 
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Gagné, Robert M. (Princeton U.) Prob- 
lem solving and thinking. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1959, “ 147-172.—This review (April 1954 to April 
pproximately) deals “with the topics of (a) 
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Gelfand, S. Effects of prior associations 
and task complexity upon the identification of 
concepts. Psychol. Kep., 1958, 4, 567-574.—“A 
ax2 torial design was employed with three 
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that a multiplicity of perceptions of a problem are 
productive of creative solutions.”—C. fH. rank. 
[Akimanskaia, I. $. Urovni analiza, sinteza 
i abstraktsii pri chtenii chertezha u uchashchikhsia 
IV-VIII klassov. | levels of analysis, synthesis, and 
abstraction in fourth to eighth grade pupils with 
respect to reading drawings.| JVop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(1), 114-126.—Proficiency in reading geometrical 
drawings is closely related to the “level of the analyz- 
ing, synthesizing, and abstracting The 
reading of drawings involves an interplay of ‘sensory 
and conceptual analysis, synthesis, and abstraction.” 
It is necessary that the sensory level of these processes 
be dominated by the conceptual level. Only then will 
pupils be able to bring about a “mental transforma- 
tion” of the drawing with sharp stimulation of think- 
ing activity. In other words, a relationship between 
perception and thinking exists. ‘The ability to con- 
sider a drawing from different points of view is very 
important to one’s ability to represent spatial objects 
in one’s mind.”—1/. D. London. 

956. Lilly, Paul Joseph. ( Pennsylvania State U.) 

Amount of information as a variable in accuracy 
of judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 
3012.—Abstract. 
McCarthy, Dorothea A. (Fordham U.) 
Measurement of cognitive abilities at the pre- 
school and early childhood level. Proc. 1958 In 
zitation. Conf. Test. Probl., 1959( Nov), 10-25.— 
Reviews progress made in developing measures of 
intellectual functions for younger age levels which 
need individual examination. The need for and 
the major problems in using these tests are consid 
ered. refs.—R. LL. McCornack. 

958. Meseguer, Pedro. II segreto dei sogni. 
| The secret of dreams.| Rome, Italy: Paoline, 1958. 
vill, 2 L. 500. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 6, 208. 

An Italian translation of a Spanish publication.— 
H. B. English. 

959. Mullins, Cecil J. ( Lackland Air Force Base, 
Tex.) Prediction of creativity in a sample of re- 
search scientists. (’S Al IWADC tech. Note, 1959, 
No. 59-36. ii, 14 p.—In an attempt to identify test 
predictors of scientific creativity, 2 criteria of crea- 
tivity were used: supervisors’ ratings and number of 
publications. An interest questionnaire, a vocabulary 
test, and 9 tests of the Guilford Creativity Battery 
were administered to 131 research physical scientists. 
Of 42 test scores derived from the battery, 4 were 
significantly related to the rating criterion and 7 to 
the publications criterion. ‘The 2 criteria were not 
significantly related to each other and none of the 
predictor scores correlated significantly with both 
criteria. A composite predictor gave promise of in- 
creasing effective prediction of the ratings criterion, 
but not of the publications criterion—R. V. Ham- 
ilton. 

900. Narva, Marshall A. Evaluation of decision- 
making performance on three pictorial navigation 
displays. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-49. 
v, 43 p.—A group of 44 pilots and a group of 60 
nonpilots solved 2 representative types of navigation 
problems using 3 map-type navigation displays repre- 
senting different movement relationships between the 
aircraft symbol and a ground station symbol. For the 
nonpilots, there were no significant differences in 
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performance attributable to the different movement 
relationships. For the pilots, a significant interaction 
between the displays and the problem types was ob- 
tained on time for making the decision regarding the 
direction to turn and number of wrong turns in cer- 
tain locations. The pilots performed better on both 
the “aircraft movement” and “mixed movement” dis- 
plays than on the “earth movement” display. 16-item 
bibliog. —M. B. Mitchell. 

961. Nikiforova, O. I. Novyi sbornik issledo- 
vanii predstavlenii i voobrazheniia. [A new collec- 
tion of studies on conceptions and imagination.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 163-168.—Critical summaries 
are provided of papers published in issue No. 76 of 
Izvestiia Akademii Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR. 
—TI. D. London. 

962. Queen, Harvey. (New York U.) Decision 
making as a function of personality, environment, 
and risk: An investigation of the influence of per- 
sonality, environment and risk on decision making 
as indicated by the relationship between social 
ascendency and predictions of an observable event 
occurring at two different established frequencies 
in monetary and social risk situations and without 
risk. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3014.— 
Abstract. 


963. Ray, Wilbert S. (Bethany Coll.) General- 
ization among meaningful relations in problem- 
solving. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 737-741.— 
“This experiment demonstrates the occurrence of 
stimulus-generalization among meaningful stimulus- 
patterns. Original learning . (required the S) to 
discover patterns in a series of digits. Generalization 
was tested to similar patterns in a situation in which 
no response was indicated as correct.”—R. H. Il aters. 

964. Rayner, E.H. A study of evaluative prob- 
lem solving: II. Developmental observations. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958( Nov), 10, 193-206.— 
Observations were made on children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 playing a league type series of pegity 
games, and their performance was compared with 
adults. The development of strategies of play both 
with age and with experience of the game could 
therefore be observed. “Special attention was paid 
to changes that took place between the ages of five 
and seven. Systematic errors were also observed.” 
(see 33: 9909)—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

965. Rhine, Ramon J. The relation of achieve- 
ment in problem solving to rate and kind of 
hypotheses produced. /. erp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 
253-256.—"Spatial and anagram problems were ad- 
ministered to explore the possibility that rate and 
class of hypotheses produced are related to problem- 
solving achievement. Anagram hypotheses are readily 
separated into whole-word and_ letter-combination 
hypotheses. The latter tend to be used by Ss who are 
superior on either anagram or spatial problems, sug 
gesting that ability to select the more effective hy- 
pothesis class is a determiner of achievement in 
problem solving. No relation was found between rate 
of hypothesis formation and problem-solving achieve 
ment.”—J. Arbit, 


966. Saugstad, Per. (U. Oslo) 


Availability of 
functions: A discussion of some theoretical as- 


pects. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 216-232.—A discus- 
sion of problem-solving and availability of functions. 
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In the Gestalt framework, he mentions 2 weaknesses 
in “thinking” namely: (a) inadequate definition of 
“cognitive structure” and (b) inadequate treatment of 
the sole part experience plays in problem-solving. 
The author suggests means of improvement of these 
weaknesses. He also considers Székely’s ‘availability 
of functions” experimental report, which he feels re- 
veals also the Gestalt school weaknesses. The differ- 
ences between Székely’s approach and that of the 
author are discussed. 28 refs.—O. ]. Jacobsen. 

967. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo) 
Problem-solving and availability of functions. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 205-220.—In a previous paper 
the authors advanced an hypothesis that Ss having 
available the necessary functions for solution of a 
problem will solve it. The technique was modified 
somewhat with 149 Ss, *4 as experimental group and 
4 as control group. The experimental group was 
first given a “functions” test; on the basis of results, 
Ss were classified as having or not having the 2 
“functions.” In results these Ss having available the 
2 functions, nearly 100% solved the problems. In 
groups having one of the 2 functions, more solved the 
problems than the group having none. More Ss 
solved the problems in the experimental group than 
in the control group. It was felt that the necessary 
“functions” in the availability test required superior 
Ss so there was correspondingly problem-solving 
ability. There was no data suggesting any type of 
general problem-solving ability.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

968. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo) 
Problem-solving and availability of functions in 
children. Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 45-58.—This 
study with 52 6th grade elementary students of Oslo 
paralleled one with high school students, given the 
same problem (ball) and procedure. However, re- 
sults were very different, since only 50% of the 
elementary students solved the problem, compared to 
100% high school students. In a second experiment 
the necessary functions were demonstrated and if the 
problem was not solved in 30 minutes, Ss were re- 
minded of the demonstration ; another 25% solved the 
problem. A 3rd experiment with a 15 minute interim 
resulted in 100°% success. Conclusions are: when 
necessary functions are available to children, they will 
solve the problem, but the functions in the availability 
test need not be available in subsequent problem tests. 
This function is less stable over time periods in chil- 
dren than in adults. (see 34: 967) 19 refs.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

969. Shigematsu, T., Ueda, K., Takenaka, T.., 
Ogawa, T., Hatta, S., Shimoda, K., Kanda, H., 
Oinuma, Y., & Ogasawara, M. Research in chil- 
dren’s thinking. I. Bull. Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957 
(Mar), 3, 389-390.—Children are shown comic pic- 
tures with dialog attributed to the characters. For 
each picture 2 solutions ott of 5 presented. Data 
from 80,000 children were secured. Analysis of re- 
sponses to 3 of the pictures reveals a fair individual 
consistency.—H. B. English. 

970. Shubnik, Martin. (General Electric Co.) 
Studies and theories of decision making. Admin. 
sci. Ouart., 1958, 3, 289-306.—"This article outlines 
the scope of current decision-making analyses; the 
complimentarities that exist among the different ap- 
proaches; and the conclusions drawn by each ap- 
proach. The author also reports on one aspect of 
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on decision making which has developed from 
deration of economic theories of the behavior of 
firm. Finally, tentative generalizations 
hout the method and substance decision making 
set down,” as suggested by the ve articles in this 

1 issue on decision making.—I”. M. Staudt. 


lal vy « Mf. 
Snyder, Richard C., & Paige, Glenn D. 
Northwestern U.) The United States decision to 
resist aggression in Korea: The application of an 
analytical scheme. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 341- 
8.—This paper “is part of a larger effort to learn 
e about the character of one vital decision, to 
study decision king an action and to 
usefulness of a particular conceptual scheme. 
policy making regarded as a 
aking in complex organiza- 
an ds and findings are held to be 
of application. Two kinds of deci- 
m-making-process ana are differentiated: or- 
nizational and int Several tentative hy- 
th are derive basic conditions for any 
rhe critical role of values in 
rocess is illustrated.”"—-V. M. 
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94 


reasoning factors. Several more intensive follow-up 
studies made use of individual tests. The author 
concludes that solving problems by reasoning involves 
(in addition to general intelligence) a number of 
specific factors, and that “most of the elementary 
schemata necessary for valid reasoning are already 
within the capacity of the average child of 7, so that 
subsequent development consists chiefly in a more 
experienced use of these capacities and in an increas- 
ing complexity of the problems which the child is 
able to solve.” 33 refs.—H. P. Kelley 


(See also Abstracts 39, 207, 2001) 


INTELLIGENCE 


976. Barbe, Walter B. (U. Chattanooga) Case 
study of a gifted family. /[ducation, 1958, 79, 45-48. 
—The author presents in considerable detail the case 
study of a gifted family which brings out some rather 
contrary principles relating to giftedness—S. M. 
Amatora. 

977. Burkhart, Robert. The relation of intelli- 
gence to art ability. J/. Aesthet. art Crit., 1958, 17, 
230-241.—Although highly significant correlations 
are usually found between intelligence test scores and 
scores in art ability in most investigations from 
kindergarten through the third grade, intelligence 
tests are not good predictors of art ability beyond the 
third grade . vel.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


978. Conway, J. (University Coll., London) The 
inheritance of intelligence and its social implica- 
tions. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1958( Nov), 11, 
171-190.—While differences in intellectual levels of 
children from different socioeconomic classes are due 
both to environmental and genetic factors, in spite of 
the improvement in social conditions in recent years 
the differences between the average levels for each 
class are much the same. While the average level of 
children from the lower occupational groups is lower 
than that of the others, because of their numbers and 
the wide range of individual variation, they provide a 
larger number of able children than the higher groups. 
Apparently a multifactorial process of inheritance 
combined with the effects of social mobility would 
adequately account for all the observed data. 31 refs. 
—H. P. Kelley. 

979. Deb, Subimal. 
telligence test” on higher group. 
Delhi, 1958, 5, 71-75.—21 items, 
intelligence, were picked from the 2 forms of the 
Stanford-Binet and administered to 100 graduate 
students with IQ’s between 100 and 140. Results 
imply the reliability index of items to be unsatis- 
factory. Larger sampling is suggested before much 
emphasis is placed on present results—H. Angelino. 

980. Gaito, J. Sex differences in intelligence. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 169-170.—“An hypothesis of 
female superiority in intelligence, due to differential 
sex chromosomal composition, is presented.”—C. H. 
-immons. 


981. Lighthall, Frederick; Ruebuah, Britton; 
Sarason, Seymour, & Zweibelson, I. Charge in 
mental ability as a function of test anxiety and 
type of mental test. /. consult. [’sychol., 1959, 23, 
34-38.—2 general trends are shown by the study: 
mental ability scores tend to change from fifth to 


Item analysis of “group in- 
Educ. Psychol., 
measuring adult 
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seventh grade differentially for high and low test 
anxiety groups, and this change is related to the type 
of test used in measuring mental ability. These trends 
have 2 implications: (a) the earlier the anxiety level 
of school children can be identified, the earlier they 
can be provided a therapeutic program to help them 
recognize the interaction between their anxiety and 
various types of situations; (b) the interpretation of 
change in mental ability must take into account varia- 
tions in type of measuring instrument.—4d. 4. 
Aramish. 

982. Moss, H. A., & Kagan, J. Maternal influ- 
ences on early IQ scores. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
655-061.—"*This paper presented the findings of two 
separate studies concerned with the maternal corre- 
lates of children’s early IQs. Initially, a sample of 
19 boys and 25 girls were selected on whom ratings of 
maternal concern with achievement (based on ob- 
servations of the mother-child interactions in the 
home) and the Stanford-Binet IQ scores were avail- 
able. ‘The product-moment correlation between the 
ratings of maternal concern with achievement and the 
child’s 1Q at Ages 3 and 6 yielded coetticients of .42 
(p > 05) and .27 for boys, and —.07 and .01 for girls. 
[hese relationships were re-examined on a larger 
independent sample consisting of 59 boys and 40 girls. 
In this second study ... the correlations between 
maternal acceleration and child's 1Q at Ages 3 and 6 
(with maternal 1Q held constant) were .41 (p< .01) 
and .U8 for boys, and .16 and .09 for girls. ‘The 
cross-validation was regarded as supporting the hy- 
pothesis that early maternal concern with achievement 
facilitiates boys’ early intelligence test performance.” 

C. H. Ammons. 

983. Nichols, Robert C. (Purdue U.) The effect 
of ego involvement and success experience on 
intelligence test results. J/. consult. Psychol., 1959, 
23, 92.—A. A. Kramish. 

984. Priester, Hans J. (U. Hamburg) Die Mes- 
sung der Intelligenz von 5 jaehrigen Kindern mit 
dem Hamburg-Wechsler-Intelligenztest fuer Kin- 
dern (HAWIK). |The measurement of intelligence 
of five-year-old children with the Hamburg-Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children.| Diagnostica, 1958, 
4, 57-62.—This report deals with a preliminary in- 
quiry into the feasibility of developing norms and 
extending standardization of the German WISC to 
the currently omitted 5-year-old age groups. Detailed 
are qualitative notes, intrasubtest patterns, and corre- 
lations with total scale score based on 51 males and 
45 females selected from 9 Hamburg day care centers. 
Modification of task presentations for 5 subtests are 
suggested along with the possible elimination or com- 
prehension in its present form before standardization 
for the age groups in question is undertaken,— 
F, £- Hardesty. 

985. Raven, J.C. Note on Burt's “The Distribu- 
tion of Intelligence.” Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 
70-71.—“Although the author is in agreement with 
Cyril Burt (33: 779) as regards the facts, he is in 
disagreement with his definition of ‘intelligence’ 
as ‘innate general cognitive ability. The infer- 
ences drawn from the facts should not be incor- 
porated in the definition of what is being tested. 
‘Intelligence’ could be defined merely as the 
‘ability to do what an examiner thinks is intelli- 
gent’ and, instead of speculating about past 
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genetic origins, attention focussed on making 
verifiable predictions about future behavior. Fit- 
ting living behavior to a Gaussian curve is an 
artificial process.”—C. M/. /‘ranks. 

986. Sharp, Heber C. A note on the reliability 
of the Leiter International Performance Scale 
1948 Revision. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 320.— 
A reliability coefticient of .91 indicates both stability 
and consistency of the scale as a measuring instru- 
ment for Ss at the lower end of the intelligence 
distribution. The high coefficient does not imply 
reliability for all types of Ss—A. A. Kramish. 

987. Stern, Alexander W. (U. Copenhagen) 
The nature of G and the concept of intelligence. 
Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 202-209.-Mental phenomena 
may reveal a collective as well as independent be- 
havior. It will also exhibit contrasting proportion 
under different environmental situations. Intelligence 
possesses gestalt, which is of great importance. 
David Wechsler pleads for a broader concept of 
intelligence to include nonintellective factors which 
accomplish social adaptiveness. Although G is in- 
volved in all manifestations of human intelligence, it 
can be identified and it is not a super-intellective 
factor. It is the coupling, responsible for collective 
behavior of factors of mental phenomena which re- 
sults in a new level of mental organization, and on 
this level of organization, the concept of intelligence 
emerges. What has been overlooked in intelligence 
tests is not only factor or factors, but the existence of 
intelligence itseli. Human memory cannot be con- 
sidered singly or in isolated manner, but as associated 
with other intellective factors, indicating a level of 
mental organization which can be identined with the 


phenomenon of mind.—O. J. Jacobsen, 


988. Trier, Thomas R. Vocabulary as a basis 
for estimating intelligence from the Rorschach. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 289-291.—An attempt is 


made to determine whether the vocabulary in 
Rorschach protocols is a variable that can be 
utilized in estimating intelligence. The results sug- 
gest that the clinician is not indispensable for making 
the estimates. The objectiv e approach achieved fairly 
comparable accuracy. 1Q’s can be estimated as well, 
using vocabulary only, as by any other approach 
currently being used.—4. A. Aramish. 


(See also Abstract 1227) 


PERSONALITY 


989. Abe, Steven Kiyoshi. (U. Utah) Nisei 
personality characteristics as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2648.—Abstract. 


990. Abegglen, James C. Personality factors in 
social mobility: A study of occupationally mobile 
businessmen. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 
101-159.—20 men who had improved their occupa- 
tional status as compared with their fathers (mobile), 
and 20 men who had not (nonmobile) were inter- 
viewed and administered 8 cards trom the TAT. 
“A predominant characteristic of the personality of 
the mobile group is that of autonomy, a drive to 
separateness from other persons, a drive fully con- 
sonant with the movement between groups and 
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statuses that 

mother of the 
SeverT 


constitutes individual mobility.” The 
mobile man is viewed as strict and 

1 training practices, while the father is viewed 
“Wage it aa? 

ile, and usually inadequate. The influ- 
school and siblings on occupational mo- 

also discussed. 17 reis.—G. G. 7 hompson. 


Adams, Abby Bonime. Choice of infant 
feeding technique as a function of maternal per- 
sonality. J Psychol., 1959, 23, 143-140.— 
rhe Ss were 58 married women of low socioeconomic 
tatus in the aast trimester of first pregnancy. ‘The 
were homogeneous with respect to a number 
of hypothetically pertinent variables. The Ss choos- 
ing to bottle feed were more independent, rejecting of 
the child, and with more psychosexual disturbance. 
Disturbances were found in orality, anal expulsive- 
identification, sibling rivalry, guilt, and narcis- 
sism. ‘The breast-choice grou; more disturbed 
on the penis envy dimension. Overlapping was found 
ups in all measures.—A. A. Aramish. 


Adkins, Leslie John. The creative factor 

in man. Clirist. Cent., 1959, 76, 40-4+2.—Psychol- 

ogists agr that behavior is determined. But the 

man in the street has insisted on self-determination, 
chologists and psychoanalysts agree 

otherapy requires encouragement to 

effort. The problem is in accounting 

hoice. “Psychoanalysis has 

determined Valid free 

juires study.” purely deter- 

we can posit an independent initiative 

) which functions especially in crisis 

interacts with physical and physiolog- 

go-superego to alter 

Analysts have often found it necessary to 

e patient, but they rely on intuition only. 

ctor would provide them with a necessary 
theoretical frame of reference.”—Il’. IV. Meissner. 

Adlerstein, Arthur M. (Princeton U.) The 

relationship between religious belief and death 

affect. Dussertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3016- 
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994. Ahmavaara, Yrj6. (UU. Helsinki) Om 
klinisk personlighetsteori och dess begrepp. [A 
inical personality 2 and its conception.| .Vord. 
Psykol., 1956, 8, 77- ~The author states that he is 
ttempting to Avg .e gap between clinical and 
psychometric consideration of personality psychology, 
in the theory he has originated. He — to prove 
3 points: (a) this clinical theory and the accepted 
sychometric theory touch on the method. of construc- 

ve outlook of personality in the 
the clinic: in operate on the 
netric formula, and (c) it should 
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995, Altus, William D. Q-L variability, MMPI 
responses, and college males. /. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 367-371.—The individual items of the 
MMU1 which differentiated high Q and L groups 
corroborate previous research studies showing an 
antipathy toward reading and similar verbal matters, 
and occupations for quantitatively oriented persons. 
Male and female high Q scorers appear to be less 
forward, aggressive, and sure of themselves in social 
relationships than the student with verbal propensities. 
Social dominance and leadership may show more than 
a chance linkage to L-higher-than-Q type of abilities. 
Those who are gifted verbally tend to be more sophis- 
ticated, self-insightful, socially dominant, literary, and 
less orthodox religiously.—A. 4. Aramish. 


996, Anderson, Charles C. (U. Alberta) The 
many voices: A preliminary investigation into the 
consistency of the self concept. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 5, 7-15.—*"Tests of the self concept, the 
ego-ideal and of group attitudes towards the self were 
administered to 105 grade 8 pupils. There was evi- 
dence of considerable fluctuation or inconsistency in 
the functions being measured by these tests, and there 
was no evidence to support Mead’s contention that an 
individual’s self concept is determined very largely by 
the attitude of ‘significant others’ to the self.” Im 
plications for current theory and conflicting research 
results are discussed. 25 refs.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

997. Anderson, Harold H., & Anderson, Gladys 
L. (Michigan State U.) Personality development 
in infancy and the preschool years. er. educ. 
Res., 1958, 28, 410-421.—Publications in the past 3 
years reflected a trend of increasing interest in per 
sonality development in infancy and the preschool 
years. Growing emphasis was placed on the role of 
the environment and on the sheer conceptual difficulty 
in understanding environmental expectations and 
value systems in other cultures and in perceiving and 
interpreting a process of interacting and intercom 
municating in our own culture. 120-item bibliog.- 
I, Goldsmith. 


908. Aronson, Elliot, & Festinger, Leon. Some 
attempts to measure tolerance ivr dissonance. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No, 58-492. iii, 15 p. 
—Individuals differ in their ability to tolerate cogni- 
tive dissonance introduced in laboratory experiments. 
An attempt was made to develop a measure of toler- 
ance for dissonance. 5 tests were developed, 4 of 
which were administered to the predetermined crite- 
rion groups. None of these effectively discriminated 
between Ss whose behavior indicated a high tolerance 
for dissonance and those whose behavior indicated a 
low tolerance for dissonance. A different approach to 
a criterion was then tried by considering students who 
changed from engineering to a different major in their 
junior year as demonstrating high tolerance in a 
real-life situation. A personality inventory was con 
structed and administered to these ex-engineering 
majors and to a control group of engineering majors. 
Substantial differences in responses appeared in 6 
areas. The general effectiveness of the questionnaire 
as a measure of tolerance for dissonance must be 
tested by administration to other groups that have 
recently made an important life decision, such as 
changing occupation or religion. —M. B. Mitchell. 

999, Barbizet, Jacques. (Hosp. St. Antoine, 
Paris) Yawning. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
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1958, 21, 203-209.—The different phases of the yawn 
are described, and the classical theories of yawning 
are discussed. The following views are put forward: 
the yawn is connected with an integrated discharge 
in a bulbo-cervical motor complex which appears at 
a certain level of excitability of the consciousness 
arousal system (reticular brain-stem formation) cor- 
responding to the lessening of alertness preceding 
sleep. This particular state of alertness depends on 
sensory stimulations received trom the surroundings. 
It can also be induced experimentally by intracerebral 
electric stimulation or by certain drugs (hypnotics ). 
From the psychological point of view, yawning by 
imitation may be considered as one particular case 
in the series imitative gestures. Spontaneous 
yawning, on the contrary may be included among the 
expressive gestures. Interest as well as lack of inter- 
est intimately connected with the personality. 
Yawning, which expresses boredom, unconcern, and 
indifference to certain circumstances, has the value 
of a refusal and even in certain cases of an uncon- 
sciously or consciously aggressive attitude. 21 refs. 
M. L. Simmel. 

1000. Bartholomew, Allen A., & Marley, Ed- 
ward. (Her Majesty’s Prison, Brixton, London, 
England) The temporal reliability of the Mauds- 
ley Personality Inventory. J/. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 
238-240.—Test-retest reliability is above w. &. 
Wilkins. 

1001. Baumgarten, Franziska. Les forces rég- 
ulatrices de l’'ame et la structure psychique. 
{Regulatory forces of the soul and the psychical 
structure.| Rez. Synthese, 1958, 9, 103-111.—Under- 
standing of the dynamisms operating in abnormal 
people leads to the question of what enables the 
normal population to withstand the griefs and dis- 
appointments of life. Researches of the author have 
led him to suppose that it is the idea of consolation, 
rather than the aptitude for suffering postulated by 
Frankl, which underlies various defense mechanisms, 
superstitions, religion, ete. Consolation is envisaged 
as a regulatory psychical mechanism analogous to the 
homeostatic mechanisms of physiology.—/. Buckle 
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1002. Ben-Israel, Nodmi. 
kim. 
27. 


| Why children are silent.|) Ofakim, 1958, 12, 
studies are given of children who 
don’t put questions in situations when other children 
do it. This is explained by “fear of something un- 
known, unclear.” Adults’ strengthens the 
child's silence, and creates behavior problems.—//. 
Orman. 


1003. Bennett, Edward M., & Cohen, Larry R. 
Men and women: Personality patterns and con- 
trasts. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1959, 59, 101-155.— 
A polydiagnostic procedure, consisting of responses 
to groups of descriptive adjectives, was used to obtain 
300 scores for each of 1300 men and women. “From 
these data the general pattern of a ‘male’ personality 
and a ‘female’ personality and key differences between 
these ‘average sex type personalities’ are tentatively 
suggested.” By comparison to men: “women feel a 
greater social benovolence,” “feel a greater personal 
inadequacy of functioning,” “tieel a greater social 
propriety,” “feel a greater controlled rage,” and so 
on through a great many contrastings as well as 
preliminary principles based on these ditferences.— 
G. G. Thompson. 
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1004. Berkun, M. M., Timiras, P. S., & Pace, N. 
Psychological and physiological responses in ob- 
servers of an atomic test shot. /’sychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 679-682.—"14 men, given the opportunity to ob- 
serve a test shot at close range, did not reveal any 
stressful responses either by superticial conversation 
with Es or by altered urinary constituents. However, 
responses on a_ self-descriptive verbal checklist did 
shift significantly from a control measurement of the 
same Ss. The control mean was the word ‘cool- 
headed’; the mean word on the experimental day was 
‘timid,’ a shift of 3.1 points on an 11-point equal- 
appearing-interval scale. This scale is thus promis 
ing for many applications in evaluating a subjective 
emotional response.”"—C. /7. Ammons. 

1005. Blake, Robert R., & Mouton, Jane S. 
(UL. Texas) Personality. Annu. Rev. Psychol. 
1959, 10, 203-232.—In this review covering the 
period April 1957-April 1958, primary interests in 
achievement, anxiety, and authoritarianism are indi 
cated. 123 items are cited under headings of theory 
and research design, personality tests, and research 
findings, with a critique by the authors. 123-item 
bibliog. —A. J. Sprow. 

1006. Brandt, Richard M. The accuracy of self 
estimate: A measure of self-concept reality. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 55-99.—Data were ob- 
tained trom boys and girls in 3 sixth-grade and 2 
eleventh-grade classes on estimates (both self and 
peer) of their performances and their actual per 
formances in arithmetic fundamentals, spelling, vocab- 
ulary, broad jumping, strength of grip, and baseball 
throwing. The author interprets the major finding 
as supporting “the idea that the self-concept is an 
organized and organizing dynamic within personality 
structure.” Among the several additional findings 
were the following: intelligence was found to be 
related to accuracy of self-estimate (r = .32), per- 
formance ability was only slightly related to accuracy 
of seli-estimate, and self-rating accuracy tends to 
increase Over the developmental span of the Ss of 
this study. 24 refs.—G. G. Thompson, 
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1007. Brown, Frederick Gramm. ( U. Minnesota ) 
Measured personality characteristics of liberal 
arts college freshmen. /)issertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3009.—Ahbstract. 


1008. Brozek, Josef, & Taylor, Henry L. (U. 
Minnesota) Psychological effects of maintenance 
on survival rations. -Jmer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
517-528.—To test the effect on various sensory, 
manipulative, and MMPI tests, 13° military men 
voluntarily lived for 24 days on the all-carbohydrate 
equivalent of survival rations, caloric intake reduced 
from 3200 to 1010 per day. Results show that men 
in good physical health and physical training, with 
free access to water, salt, and vitamin supplements, 
are able to undergo moderate physical exercise in a 
moderate climate without disabling alterations in per- 
formance or morale for the 24-day period employed.— 
R. H. Waters. 

1009, Caldwell, Alexander Bryan. (U. Minne- 
sota) Personality impressions and response pre- 
diction. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3019- 
3020.—Abstract. 


1010. Chkhartishvili, SH. N. Mesto potrebnosti 
i voli v psikhologii lichnosti. |The place of need 
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The role of incidental learning and stimulus 
generalization in attitude formation. /issertat 
[bstr., 1959( May ), 19, 3029.—Abstract 


Duker, Jan. (U. Minnesota) The utility 
of the MMPI Atlas in the derivation of personal- 
ity descriptions. /) 1959( May), 
19, 3021 Abstr 

1013. Edelman, Jordan. (\Washington U.) An 
idiodynamic approach to ego-defensive behavior: 
An experimental study of perceptual associative 
and memorial reactions to aggression. /)issertation 

str., 1959( May), 19, 3021-3022. bsti 

1014. Engel, Mary. The — of the self- 
concept in adolescence. J/. abn 
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relations in small college and military groups. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(3, Whole No. 473), 28 p. 
2 samples of student groups and 2 samples of 
military units were used to study “the relation of 
interpersonal perception to level of adjustment and 
to change in adjustment.” Assumed similarity (AS) 
scores were obtained on each. S by having each 5S 
describe himself, as well as others with whom he is 
associated on identical personality questionnaires and 
comparing the differences to determine the extent of 
similarity or dissimilarity between S and other mem- 
bers of the group. AS scores were “obtained from 
all Ss at two sessions, spaced 6 to 12 weeks apart.” 
[he results indicated very small but significant 
relationship between AS scores and level of adjust- 
ment and significant difference in changes of adjust 
ment were also obtained between groups of Ss paired 
on the basis of their level of adjustment. The im- 
portance of quasi-therapeutic relationships is empha- 
sized in this study. 38 reis.—M/. A. Seidenfeld. 


1017. Freedman, Morris. The dangers of non- 
conformism. Amer. Scholar, 1959, 28, 25-32.— 
Conformity concerns only intellectual circles. Non- 
conformism appears to be a descendent of the soft 
liberalism of the thirties. It is inclined, a priori, to 
deny any pleasures or successes in popular culture 
and to look for its satisfactions in more raritied 
atmospheres. If nonconformity is to have its rightful 
say in American life, as it did with Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, and Veblen, it must stop making 
a fetish of itself—J. Hussell. 


a 


1018. Gastaut, Henri. Données actuelles sur les 
mécanismes physiologiques centraux de l’émotion. 
| Present data on the central physiological mechanisms 
of emotion.| Psychol. Franc., 1958( Jan), 3, 46-65. 
Recent research in neurophysiology xiven us 
considerable aid in our attempts to understand the 
fundamental processes of emotional response. Studies 
of the reactions of surprise, fear, anger, rage, and 
the affective states of pleasure and joy have suggested 
to us the possibility that pleasant emotions express 
the resting state of the organism or, more likely, 
state of inhibition of some rhinencephalic structures 
which, when activated, result in unpleasant emotion. 
61 reis.—C. J. Adkins. 


1019. Godin, André. (184, rue Fashington, Brus- 
Psychological growth and Christian prayer. 
Luman, Vitae, 1958, 13, 517—530.—The attitudes of a 
child toward prayer undergo a pattern of psychologi- 
cal development. The young child (2-5 years) as- 
similates emotionally the attitudes to prayer of those 
around him. Assimilated attitudes can be used to 
“manipulate” his family circle and “impress” his 
parents. ‘There is danger at this point in the puni- 
tive use of this religious feeling to discipline the child, 
thus affecting the “moral of the superego.” A crisis 
develops (5-6 years) in which the child’s idea of God 
begins to free itself of parental limitations and is 
raised to a higher level. This development forms the 
nucleus of adult religious commitment. Anthropo- 
morphism and animism gradually decrease (6-12 
years), but elements of punitive and protective ani- 
mism persist until the 14th year and after. Elimina- 
tion of animism and development of adult attitudes to 
God and prayer seem correlated with intellectual 
capacity.—IV. IV. Meissner. 
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1020. Gottschaldt, Kurt. (Berlin C2, Oranien- 
burgerstr. 18) Handlung und Ausdruck in der 
Psychologie der PersGnlichkeit. [Behavior and 
facial expression in the psychology of personality. ] 
Z. Psychol., 1958, 162, 206-222.—The motivational 
structure and the expressive are not entirely separate ; 
they are methodologically different aspects of the 
dynamic basis of behavior, The first is found when 
behavior is taken as a form of achievement, the second 
when regard is to the state of the person. The homol- 
ogous relation can be shown phenomenologically also 
by neurophysiology.—K. M. Newman. 

1021. Guérin, Francoise. Apercu général sur 
les tests et les epériences de niveau d’aspiration. 
|General survey of level of aspiration tests and ex- 
periments. Rev. Psychol. appl., 1958, 8, 221-251.— 
Evidence is reviewed concerning typologies or per- 
sonality patterns involving level of aspiration. Stud- 
ies relating to the diagnostic value of level of aspira- 
tion are summarized. Correlations with extraversion- 
introversion, domination, emotional stability, affective 
structure and rigidity are discussed. In conclusion, 
it is pointed out that there is need for methodological 
clarity in the use of this concept-—IV. IV. Watten- 
berg. 

1022. Haberlin, Annemarie. ( Efflgerstr. 12, Bern, 
Switzerland) Schiichterne Kinder. [Shy child 
ren.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958( Nov-Dec), 27, 243- 
248.—Several types of shyness are distinguished 
depending on their etiology, which may involve spoil- 
ing and overprotection, unreasonably severe discipline, 
and otherwise restrictive or overwhelming milieu, re- 
stricted mental capacity, or constitutional factors. 
Inhibition of expression and affect interfere with 
healthy development of the child. The right kind of 
education gives the child an inner security which al- 
lows harmonious interaction with other people.—D. 
F. Mindlin. 

1023. Husek, Theodore Robert. (UU. Illinois) 
Acquiescence as a factor in test-taking behavior 
and as a personality characteristic. /)issertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2650-2651.—Abstract. 


1024. Jacobs, A., & Schlaff, A. (U. Southern 
California) Falsification on the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey. /’sychol. Newsltr. 
1959, 10, 138-145.—106 students enrolled in under- 
graduate psychology courses at USC were instructed 
to fill out the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey in such a way as to create a favorable impression 
of themselves. The results are discussed in terms of 
the changes in test scores induced by these pro- 
cedure.—M. S$. Mayzner. 


1025. Jewell, B. T., Wiirsten, H., & Blackburn, 
Cynthia. (Children’s Hosp., Los Angeles) How 
valid is childhood-environment determinism? The 
case of Jim. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 403-414.—A 
rather complete case history is presented, analyzed, 
and discussed of a body whose environment, physical 
handicaps, maladjusted parents, and early experiences 
were all together a “natural” for producing a grossly 
inadequate personality, but who nevertheless grew up 
to be “an unusually well integrated adolescent. 
From a theoretical point of view it appears that this 
study has presented materials which do not find ade- 
quate explanation in currently accepted theories. The 
need for an internally consistent expansion and im- 


34: 1020-1032 


provement of today’s personality theories is indi- 
cated.”—A. R. Jensen. 

1026. Jones, Marshall B. The deliberate use of 
a set to “fake” in personality questionnaires. US. 
Sch. Aviat. Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 
02 11, Sub. 1, No, 29. ii, 5 p—A personality inven- 
tory of 5 scales was constructed and administered 
under a set to fake. However, correlations with other 
criteria proved to be discouraging.—-L. Shatin. 

1027. Jung, C. G. AION: Researches into the 
phenomenology of the self. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1959. xi, 344. $4.50.—This volume, first 
published in 1951 (see 26: 6803) is concerned with 
the symbolical representation of the psychic totality 
of the self. Historically the. figure of Christ sym- 
bolizes this totality. the archetypal image of 
wholeness, which so frequently appears in the prod- 
ucts of the unconscious, has its forerunners in his- 
tory.” Introductory chapters are devoted to the 
author’s conceptions of ego, the “shadow,” anima 
and animus, and the self. These are subsequently 
discussed in relation to Christian symbolism. 28 p. 
bibliog.—H. H. Strupp. 

1028. Karson, Samuel, & Pool, Kenneth B. 
Second-order factors in personality measurement. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 299-303.—An attempt 
was made to replicate second-order personality fac- 
tors reported by Cattell. Through factor «nalysis 6 
orthogonal, second-order personality factors were 
found. ‘The differences in the nature and number of 
second-order factors are explained by methodological 
differences, by the varying degree of simple structure 
actually attained, and by differences in age, status, 
and sex as well as personality characteristics.—A. A. 
Kramish. 

1029. Kaul, J. N. How autonomous is func- 
tional autonomy? J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 
16, 481-491—lf Allport’s principle of functional 
autonomy means that each adult personality has 
unique patterns, it is acceptable but not new. If it 
means that the present is historically related to, but 
functionally independent of, the past “it seems only a 
quack [quick?] solution of deep and hard psycho- 
logical problems. ‘There is no evidence that a sudden 
transformation of motives takes place at any point of 
time. All the evidence that Allport has cited is mostly 
anecdotal Allport’s ‘declaration of independence 
for the psychology of personality’ seems to be pre- 
maturely drawn and ill-conceived but very ably writ- 
ten.”"—D. Lebo. 

1030. Keswick, Gordon Merle. (U. Illinois) 
Some determinants of radio drama preference. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2665-2666.—Abstract. 

1031. Kipnis, David. (New York U.) The ef- 
fects of style of leadership and incentives upon the 
inducement of an attitude change. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2673-2674.—Abstract. 

1032. Kirchner, Wayne K., & Dunnette, Marvin 
D. How salesmen and technical men differ in de- 
scribing themselves. Personnel J., 1959, 37, 418- 
420.-—-2 groups of Ss consisting of 130 salesmen and 
41 technical persons were given an adjective check- 
list containing 36 groups of 5 adjectives. It was de 
veloped on the forced-choice principle so that the 
choices of most and least descriptive could not be 
made on the basis of social desirability. Both groups 
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the response involved in a frustration situation.” The 
2 major weaknesses of this theoretical regard are dis- 
cussed. Among the other topics discussed are: “‘in- 
creased vigor,” increased variability, disorganized 

‘emotional”) behavior, interfering stimul, and 

learned reactions to frustration. ‘The last is con- 
the most serious gap in present research 
knowledge. 257 refs.—G. G. Thompson. 

1038. Lefevre, J. La personalité de l’exhibition- 
niste. | The personality of the exhibitionist.| Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, 59, 253-267.—An_ in- 
terpretation of the phenomenological aspect of per 
sonality based on “Sartre’s idea of the estrangement 
which is felt under alien eves, and on Jasper’s notion 
of the urge to communicate. In this prospect, ex- 
hibitionism is just a compulsory and even magic en 
l to break out of one’s loneliness bv forcing the 
one through pity, fear or admiration, to look 
on, and thus create the patient as a being subject, 
i.e., aS a human person.”—I". Sanua 
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1039. Lesser, Gerald S. Population differences 
in construct validity. /. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 
60-65.—A_ single personality measure may possess 
ditferent degrees of validity for different populations. 
It is inaccurate to describe measure of personality as 
valid or invalid in a general or overall sense. Anx 
iety about aggression was measured by assessing the 
inhibitory socialization behavior of the mothers of 
10-13 vear old boys. The population difference ex 
amined in this study represented a difference in the 
conditions of learning to express aggressive responses 
d the resulting difference in anxiety 

1 validity of nonovert 


about 
and overt measures 
easily demonstrated for a 
f hovs who have low anxiety about aggression. 


A.A. Kramish 


1040. Little, Kenneth B., & Fisher, Jerome. 
Two new experimental scales of the MMPI. /. 
It, Psychol., 1958, 22, 305-306.—A_ description 
is given on the development of 2 experimental scales 
derived by tl the course of a cluster 

] scale of the MMPI. Correlations 
work.—a4. Ad. 
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1041. Loevinger, Jane. 
sponse. Proc. 1958 Ini 
1959( Nov), 36-47. 


] ability 


inalysis of the 


A theory of test re- 
itation. Conf. Test. Probl., 
“A cognitive aspect of ego de 
velopment, to conceptualize oneself, is postu 
lated as accounting for a major portion of the vari 
ance in structured personality tests,” regardless of 
their intent. Characteristics of this trait‘are described 
ind evidence adduced for each. limitations ot 
ictor analysis are discussed-—R. L. McCornack. 

1042. Malrieu, Philippe. L’étude génétique des 
émotions. The genetic study of the emotions. | 
Psychol. Franc., 1958( Jan), 3, 76-84.—The emo 
tional development of the child is contrasted with the 
idea of emotion as au instinctive behavior in animals. 
recent theories are discussed and a number of 
emotional characteristics are described. A need is 
shown for the further study of emotional behavior at 
different phylogenetic levels.—( Adkins. 

1043. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
(New York U.) Insight as a measure of adjust- 
ment in three kinds of group experience. /. con- 

lt. Psychol., 1959, 23, Y1.—A. A. Kramish, 
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1044. Marlowe, David. Some psychological cor- 
relates of field independence. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 334.—Ss were administered the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule and Thurstone Adap- 
tation of the Gottschaldt Embedded Figures Test to 
evaluate the relationship between personality factors 
and field independence. Field independence is associ- 
ated with the need to be analytical in regard to the 
behavior and motives of self and others, and 
with a relative absence of passive-dependent needs. 
Of the 5 needs hypothesized to be relevant, only 2 
gave significant correlations with field independence : 
intraception and succorance.—A. A. Kramish. 

1045. Meyer, William J. (Syracuse U) Rela- 
tionships between social need strivings and the 
development of heterosexual affiliations. /isser- 
tation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2667—2668.—Abstract. 

1046. Pangborn, Rose Marie, & Nickerson, T. 
A. (U. California, Davis) The influence of sugar 
in ice cream: II. Consumer preferences for straw- 
berry ice cream. food Tech., 1959, 13, 107-109.— 
Strawberry ice cream varying in sugar content 
(15.967 (normal commercial), 17.607 , 19.20%, 20.8% ) 
was tested by 650 people in a home-use survey and 
by a trained laboratory panel, using the method of 
paired comparisons. Both test groups preferred the 
containing 19.26% sugar to a significant de- 
Reasons most frequently given for preferring 
the sweeter samples were: “more flavorful,” “richer,” 
No sex differences were found, but older 
people (over 40) tended to prefer the samples with 
lower sugar content. (see 33: 3588)—D. R. Peryam. 

1047. Pareek, U. ( National Inst. 
tion, New Delhi, India) 


one’s 


sample 
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“creamier.” 


of Basic Educa- 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
Psychol. Newsltr.,. NYU, 
1959, 10, 98-114.—A review of the Rosenzweig P-F 
test is given with respect to origin and development 
of the test, its basic assumptions, its scoring and in 
terpretation, its reliability and validity. and applica- 
tions of the test. 150 refs —M. S. Mays.uer. 

1048. Podell, Harriett Amster. (Clirk U.) Two 
processes of concept formation. /’sychol. Monogr., 
1958, 72,15, Whole No. 468), 20 p.—A study of Sum- 
mation and Active Search. “An Unintentional (aes- 
thetic) Set was used to produce the Summation proc- 
ess and an Intentional (hypothesis testing) Set was 
used to produce the Active Search process. These 
sets were instigated by verbal instruction.” In gen- 
eral it was found that “the differences between inten- 
tional and unintentional learning lay in a differential 
tendency to include features in the class conception 
rather than in differential tendency to remember 
them.” It is necessary, in the construction of com- 
prehensive theories of concept formation, that more 
stimulus variable be considered “in the light of these 
processes and perhaps more processes must be iso- 
lated." —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1049. Pullman, Douglas R. (U. New Brunswick ) 
Some social correlates of attitudes toward the use 
of alcoholic beverages. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1958( Dec), 19, 623-635.—Interviews in a small New 
Brunswick city focussed on attitudes toward social 
drinking, with more acceptance among men_ than 
women, more among professional than among work 
ing class, and more among upper income than lower, 
Puritan values seem associated with lower class atti- 


tudes.—IV’. L. Wilkins, 


tration Study: A review. 
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1050. Rehfisch, John M. Some scale and test 
correlates of a personality rigidity scale. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 372-374.—A_ scale for per- 
sonality rigidity (Ri) was studied for its linear rela- 
tions to other psychological scales and tests. There 
is a tendency for high scorers on Ri to be socially 
introverted and lacking in social presence, submissive 
and low in leadership qualities, anxious and _ self-dis- 
paraging, and unoriginal and relatively deficient in 
cognitive and motivational factors associated with 
intellectual competence and achievement. There were 
indications of a positive association between Ri and 
prejudice.—A. 4A. Kramish. 

1051. Reidy, Joseph J., & Colvin, Ralph W. 
Voice recognition as a measure of self-attitude 
and relatedness. 4M4A Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1959, 81, 636-638.—Correlations were made between 
the Profile Self-Concept Test score, a sociometric 
popularity and unpopularity rating, the number of 
correct identifications by each of 33 boys of his own 
(“Hello! How are you? I am Fine.”), by 
and by his teachers at Astor Home for 
Rhinebeck, New York, and the number of 
times each S succeeded in recognizing the voices of 
his peers. The results tend to suggest that “the per- 
son who accepts himself more readily recognizes his 
forms of self-expression, and these forms are recog- 
nized by his peers to the extent the person is accepted 
by his peers.” These findings are briefly discussed in 
relation to psychological theory.—L. A. Pennington. 

1052. Reinval’d, N. I. Razrabotka voprosov 
psikhologii lichnosti s pozitsii reflektornoi teorii 
I. P. Pavlova. [Tackling the problems of the psy- 
chology of personality from the position of I. P. Pav- 
lov’s reflex theory.] V’op. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 123- 
130.—The new psychology of personality in the Soviet 
Union suffers from ignoring Pavlovian theory. The 
author presents arguments on behalf of a fundamental 
grounding of personality theory on Pavlov’s theory of 
reflexes in order to keep personality theory from wind- 
ing up in a “blind alley” and to enable it to come to 
grips with the demands of practical life-—/. D. Lon- 
don, 


1053. Rigby, Marilyn K., Ossorio, Elizabeth D., 
& Lingner, Joan W. Attitude characteristics of 
women serving in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
St. Louis U. Dept. Psychol. tech. Rep., 1958( Sep), 
No. 10. 50 p.—Concerned with the development and 
evaluation ot a forced-choice test of preferences, Serv- 
ice Women's Opinion Survey (SWOS), in relation 
to the study of attitudes, personality variables, and ad- 
justment of service women. S’s were female recruits, 
enlisted personnel and officers of the Marine Corps 
and the Navy, including nurses. “The SWOS suc- 
ceeded in discriminating outstanding Women Marine 
recruits from failing recruits and outstanding Wave 
recruits from those who did poorly. These fittdings 
were cross-validated on independent samples. ... The 
SWOS revealed differences among all groups of serv- 
ice women tested: the enlisted women differed from 
the recruits, the Nurses from the Waves, and the 
Waves from the Marines. Items that were an- 
swered in the same way by the majority of service 
women were examined for their relevance to the 
popular stereotypes of women in the armed forces. 
No support for the stereotypes was found in the data. 
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1055, pibtnens. J. O. A study of the relation- 
ship between blood pressure and certain aspects 
of personality. ull. Brit. Psychol. S: 1959, 37, 
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1056. Rudin, S. A. Application of the methods 
of bisection and equal appearing intervals to the 
perception of Persons. Psyel Rep., 1959, §, 99- 
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1057. Scodel, Alvin; Ratoosh, Philburn, & 
Minas, J. Sayer. Some personality correlates of 
decision making under conditions of risk. Behav. 
1959, 4, 19-28.—"He he personality of 
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secondary stimuli to aggression. Study of the com- 
plex physiology of aggression reveals no inner mecha- 
nism to initiate the chain reaction; aggression needs 
an external stimulus. Nonaggression has therefore 
no deleterious effect, but repression of aggression once 
aroused does. Prevention of aggression is better than 
provision of an outlet. Male hormones lower the 
aggression threshold in males but not females. They 
restore the aggressiveness of castrates with habits of 
fighting but do not cause fighting in animals who had 
not learned. Prolactin may strengthen female ag 
gressiveness. Biological variation, intro- and be 
tween-species is very great. Dominance (the 
ing order”) and socialization are the chief means of 
social control. Age 8 is a favorable time for learning 
to handle War is chiefly an organiza 
tional problem : it is not inevitable because of in 
dividual aggressiveness, nor prevented by individual 
Scientific studies of the organization 
war needed. 8&8-item bibliog.— 
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1059, Sjéstrand, Wilhelm. Interest and atti- 
tude: An attempt at a new orientation. -/cfa psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 401-412.—"‘Interest” is an older con 
cept than “attitude.” Attitude is a 20th century term 
referring to“ “determining tendencies.” Both 
are related to motivation. For the author, delimita 
tion lies in the fact that interest is connected with an 
existing drive, while attitude exists, whether the com 
ponents of drive active in the present or not 
This is demonstrated in terms of stimulus and re 
Interest and attitude are different terms for 
he cognitive processes for which the foundations are 
laid with each act of motivation and learning. 24 
refs —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1000. Strakhov, I. V. Problema kharaktera v 
rabotakh kafedry psikhologii Saratovskogo peda- 
gogicheskikh instituta. [|The problem of character 
in the work of the department of psychology in the 
Saratov Pedagogical Institute.] l’ep. Psikhol., 1958, 

Character is detined as that “property which gives 
direction to an individual's activities and determines 
the mod his behavior.” Character has been stud 
ied by systematic observation, experiment, and psy 
chological analysis of the process and products of 
creative The range of research includes: 
(a) stability of character and attentiveness; (b) per- 
sonality traits and behavioral modes; (c) develop 
ment of moral qualities in school children, influence 
of comradeship on character formation, and forma 
tion of volitional traits in children; (d) mental habits 
as a component of character: (e) structure of char- 
acter; (f) theory of character as developed in the 
writings of N. G. Chernyshevskii, I. A. Goncharov, 
and L. N. Tolstof; (g) analysis of 
characters encountered in the Russian classics, par- 
ticularly in the writings of L. N. Tolstoi—/. D. 
London. 


1061. Stritch, Thomas Michael. (Emory U.) 
Experimentally induced changes in impressions of 
physiognomy and personality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3035-3036.—Abstract. 


1062. Tedeschi, Giuseppe. Mio figlio egoista: 
perche? | Why is my child seltish ? | ogy 7 Italy : 
La Scuola, 1958. 94 p. L. 250. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 
1958, 2, 46.—H. RB. English. 
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1063. Terrell, Glenn, Jr., & Shreffler, Joy. (U. 
Colorado) A developmental study of leadership. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 69-72.—The students of this 
study were pupils attending the Florida State Uni- 
versity Demonstration School. The California ‘Test 
of Personality was administered to 4 leaders and 4 
nonleaders from each grade, 1 through 12. The lead- 
ers at the upper grade level were found to possess a 
significantly higher mean adjustment score than the 
nonleaders at this level, while the leader-nonleader 
differences at the other 3 
magnitude.—/’. Goldsmith. 

1064. Trehub, Arnold. Ego disjunction and psy- 
chopathology. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 
191-194.—"This study was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that degree of ego disjunction is positively 
related to degree of psychopathology. A scale based 
upon the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was 
devised to measure ego disjunction. College Students, 
Adolescents, Neurotics, Character Disorders, and 
Schizophrenics were tested and the following results 
were found. . . . a positive relationship between de- 
gree of ego disjunction and degree of psychopathol- 
ogy was demonstrated. . . . scores yielded three sig- 
nificantly different subgroups. Schizophrenics 
alone; ... Character Disorders, Neurotics and Ado- 
lescents; ... [and] College Students alone.”—G. H. 
lrank. 

1065. Valentine, Max. (UU. Shiraz) Psycho- 
metric testing in Iran. J. ment. Sct., 1959, 105, 93- 
107.—Intelligence test scores, on a British test of 
perceptual reasoning, are lower than British norms in 
populations which are as yet un-Westernized. Per- 
sonality tests seem to suggest that students are gre- 
garious, unaggressive and protective, and show a 
trait of “oral optimism.”—W, L. Wilkins. 

1066. Voas, Robert B. Relationships among 
three types of response sets. (SV Sch. Aviat. 
Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 
1, No. 15. ii, 31 p.—The relationship among 3 
“test taking habits” or response sets was investigated: 
the use of one category of response more frequently 
than another, the tendency to give normative re- 
sponses, and the tendency to give socially desirable 
responses. Each of the 3 response sets was found 
to be independent of the other 2. Analysis of the 
relationships of these sets to the trait scales of the 
MMPI and Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey indicated that most of the scales were strongly 
affected by these 3 types of bias.—L. Shatin. 

1067. Weiss, Joseph. Intensity as a character 
trait. Psychoanal. Quart., 1959, 28, 64-72.—The 
intense individual avoids ultimate gratification to 
avoid dangers originating in various phases of de- 
velopment. ... The avoidance of gratification results 
in a constant damming up of energy which the intense 
individual tends to discharge in motor activity. By 
eagerly anticipating deferred gratification, uncon- 
sciously forbidden, the intense individual avoids 
anxiety connected with gratification and by his in- 
tensity denies this avoidance.”"—L. VM. Solomon. 

1068. Willingham, Warren W., Nelson, Paul, & 
O’Connor, William. A note on the behavioral 
validity of the Gordon Personal Profile. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 378.—A. A. Kramish. 

1069. Winkler, W. Th., & Wieser, St. (U-.- 
Nervenklinik Tubingen, Germany) Die Ich-Mythi- 


levels were at a chance 
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sierung als Abwehrmassnahme des Ich, dargestellt 
am Beispiel des Wahneinfalles von der jungfrau- 
lichen Empfangnis und Geburt bei paraphrenen 
Episoden. | Ego-mythicism as an ego-deiense, demon- 
strated in delusions of immaculate conception and 
birth in paraphrenic episodes.| Nervenarzt, 1959, 30, 
75-81.—By means of 2 case histories the authors de- 
scribe “ego-mythicism” as a psychodynamic defense 
mechanism, and its distinction irom projection, repres- 
sion, and “ego anachoresis."—.V. Kaelbling. 

1070. Zemach, Shlomo. A theory of laughter. 
J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1959, 17, 311-329.—"Although 
laughter is psychologically an entity bound to the 
sensation of the comic in its external aspects, it is 
divided into moments of transformation and change. 
In the first part, it has to prepare the emotions toward 
an identification with what is under scrutiny; and this 
identification will come about only if | am a witness 
(in fact or imagination) to a clear expression of hu- 
man endeavor to overcome an obstacle. In the second 
part, these endeavors will be concluded and turn to 
failure. But since the obstacle itself was small, its 
repellent forces are overwhelmed by the tlow of par- 
ticipation and sympathy which were first aroused in 
me. ... The inner quality of laughter, its bursting 
point, however, is that I do agree with it, even though 
[ repulse it with all my inner being. Unwillingly | 
fail, although in actuality it is someone else who fails 
and not I. And this peculiar and extraordinary state 
of affairs has to be dealt with by nature in an original 
and specific manner. Since | cannot be either in- 
different, angry, compassionate, regretful, indignant, 
or scornful, of necessity, I laugh.’—P. R. Farns- 
worth. 


(See also Abstracts 80, 115, 150, 175, 210, 946, 1169, 
1213, 1239, 1931, 1940, 1941, 2032, 2048, 2101, 
2275, 2283, 2287) 
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1071. Ekhaus, David. Hatseva betsiyurey haye- 


ladim. [Color in children’s painting.| Hahinukh, 
1958-59, 31, 183-188.—976 Jewish children in Israel 
were interviewed as to their most beloved color, 
the second in the emotional ladder, as well as the 
most loved color in their kindergarten age. Red 
was the preferred color; then came blue and yellow. 
There is an interaction between the children’s en- 
vironment and their preference of colors. It is sup- 
posed that there are no differences in this respect 
between children of European and Asian parentage.— 
H. Ormian. 

1072. Fabregat Cuneo, Roberto. Principales in- 
fluencias del cine sobre el publico. | Main influ- 
ences of the cinema on the public.] Rev. Mex. Sociol., 
1958, 20, 27-55.—Theoretical analysis of the intlu- 
ences of the cinema on the public in terms of sugges- 
tion, imitation, educational consequences. Sugges- 
tions are given about a program intended to: test the 
influences of films especially on youth, studying de- 
formations of cultural themes through the movies, 
sensitizing responsible people (producers, etc.) to 
their social responsibility. —L. Steinzor. 

1073. Hausman, Jerome. Towards discipline of 
research in art education. J. desthet. art Crit., 
1959, 17, 354-361.—In the author’s view there are 2 
critical areas for inquiry: the nature of creative be- 
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1074. Johnson, Stewart R., & Gloye, Eugene E. 
A critical analyses of psychological treatment of 
children’s drawings and paintings. / art 
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1078. Altmann, Margaret. Social integration of 
the moose calf. fnim. Behaz 


1958( Jul—-Oct), 
6, 155-159.—Development through solitary habits to 


AL FSYCHOLOGY 


social behavior is classified into 5 periods and com- 
pared with socialization in the elk calf on the 
of observations made at Jackson Hole. 16 rets. 


HW”. J. Coppock. 
1079, Ausubel, 


basis 


David P. Viewpoints from re- 
lated disciplines: Human growth and develop- 
ment. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 245-254.—Hu 
man growth and jad sce is not capable of direct 
applications to irning because it Is a pure 
not an applied science. “Before the educational im 
plications of developmental findings can become ex 
plicitly useful in everyday situations, much 
additional research at the engineering level of opera 


H. AK. Moore. 


1080. Goodenough, Florence L., & Tyler, Leona 
E. (U. Minnesota) Developmental psychology. 
(3rd ed.) New York: Appleton-Century-Croits, 
1959. xix, 552 p. $6.00.—A revision (see 19: 3237) 
placing a greater emphasis on developmental tasks as 
distinguishing features of life periods, on the 
tributions of Piaget and psychoanalytic writers, and 
on development during the adult vears. Tables are: 
principles and methods of developmental psychology, 
and inherited equipment for living, principal lite 
stages from birth to middle age, and developmental 
ations and suggestions for the encouragement of 


optimal human development. 5 p. bibliog. —D. 7. 
Kenny. 


1081. Harlow, Harry F. (1 
social capacity of primates. 
40-53.- 


sche " | le 


scl Wn | 


tions is necessary.” 


con 


devi 


. Wisconsin) Basic 
Hum, Biol., 1959, 31, 
Studies to determine “the various innate af 
fectional factors” of primates, performed at the Wis- 
consin Primate | Data show that with 
monkeys “the comfort of contact is the variable of 
prime importance in the development of filial atfec 
tion.” 16-item bibliog.—P. Swarts 


1082. Kortlandt, A. (U. Amsterdam) 
mens en tier. | Between animal and man.| Gron- 
ingen, Netherlands: J. B. Wolters, 1959. 30 p.—A 
survey of certain ape behaviors, especially of the use 
of we: ipons, leads to the hypothesis that present- day 
apes have man-like or hominid behavior than 
ancestor of man and ape. It is hy- 
that the protohominid ancestor was ter 
restial and that the apes regressed to arboreal habitat 
losing hominid characteristics or retaining 
vestigial form.—H., English. 

? 


Schmidt, H. D. (Berlin C2, Oranienburger 
Verhaltenshomologie und Verhalten- 
sanalogie. | Behavioral homology and analogy.| 2. 
Psychol., 1958, 162, 279-300.—A critical considera 
tion of the concept of homology in comparative psy 
chology, especially of “genetically conditioned homolo 
gies” as sugges sted by Lewin.—A. M. Newman. 
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1084. Thompson, George G. 
Developmental psychology. <Jnnu. Rev. ’sychol., 
1959, 10, 1-42.—The literature in develop 
mental psychology to April 1958 is reviewed undet 
the headings of theory and research technique, de 
development and the learning process, the develop- 
ment of sensorimotor, perceptual, and cognitive func- 
tions, development of interests, attitudes, and abilities, 
development trends in social behavior, social and cul- 
tural conditions related to psychological growth, and 
textbooks and other didactic volumes. Some 
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sions by the reviewer. 
Sprow. 

1085. Washburn, S. L. (U. Chicago) Specula- 
tions on the interrelations of the history of tools 
and biological evolution. //um. Biol., 1959, 31, 21- 
31.—Bipedalism started man on his separate evolu- 
tionary course. 
early. 


179-item bibliog. —A. J. 


lool use, however, began almost as 
“Biological changes in the hand, brain, and 
face follow the use of tools, and are due to the new 
selection pressures which tools created. Tools 
changed the whole pattern of life bringing in hunt- 
ing, cooperation, and the necessity for communication 
and language.” Homo sapiens was, in a very real 
sense, created by tools —/’. Swartz. 


(See also Abstract 209) 


Cruitpinoop & ADOLESCENCE 


1086. Ataide, Schneeberger. Quelques 
sidérations sur l’activité motrice initiale. | Reflec- 
tions on early motor activity.]|| Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1958, 25, 254-264.—Among 64 one and two year olds, 
there is no sharp demarcation between motility and 
voluntary activity during the first months, nor be- 
tween conditioned response activity and learning. 
The early reflex mechanisms persist when telencepha- 
lic functioning becomes integrated, but their impulses 
hecome subliminal and cannot by themselves evoke 
corresponding activity. Expression of emotion ap- 
pears early. Dominance of one hemisphere is at times 
difficult to demonstrate before the end of the second 
vear.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1087. Bethell, M. F. Restriction and habits in 
children. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 264-269.— 
Does excessive restrictiveness exist in the environ- 
ment of nail-biting, nose-picking, and head-banging 
children? Establishing 12 criteria, 50 cases and 50 
controls aged 3-15 were compared. Data confirmed 
the influence of excessive restrictiveness, but whether 
this is also causal remains to be investigated.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1088. Crandell, Vaughn J., Orleans, Sonya; 
Preston, Anne, & Rabson, Alice. (Fels Research 
Inst.) The development of social compliance in 
young children. Child Develpm., 1958( Sep), 29, 
429-443.—Using ( sorts of behaviors, meas- 
ures of compliance were obtained on a group of nurs- 
ery school children and a group of 6-8 year olds ina 
day camp. 


con- 


social 


The relationships between these measures 
and ratings of children’s behavior at home with the 
mother and the mother’s reaction to the child’s be- 
havior were analized. Age differences were found 
with respect to quality and degree of compliance, the 
degree to which mother’s reactions predicted extra- 
home behavior, and the degree of relationship between 
reward for compliance and punishment for noncom- 
pliance. Maternal rewards for compliance were a 
better predictor of extra-home compliance than ma- 
ternal punishments for noncompliance.—BR. Il’. Canip. 

1089. Dixon, Margucrite M. (Girl Scouts of 
America) Adolescent girls tell about themselves. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958( Nov), 20, 400-401.— 
The first section of a 2-part survey undertaken by the 
National Girl Scout Organization shows how “‘adoles- 
cent girls are receiving the conflict between home 
making and career... . They plan to continue their 
education and work for a time before marrying, and 
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then want white collar jobs for themselves and their 
husbands.” The survey is based on “interviews with 
a scientifically selected sample of nearly two thou- 
sand girls . . . now in, the sixth through the twelfth 
grades. adolescent girls are under most stress 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen when they 
are beginning to establish relationships outside the 
family.” Reports opinions about dating, going steady, 
qualities needed for popularity with boys, parental 
guidance and control, clothes, use of make-up, job 
plans, the most popular occupations. Only 3% said 
they wish to become housewives; one-third want col- 
lege education —V. M. Gillet. 

1090. Eisenstadt, Sh. N. (Hebrew U., 
salem) Hamered hehadash shel hanoar. [The new 
youth revolt.}| Megamot, 1958, 9, 95-102.—In many 
countries (to some extent in Israel too) a new type 
of juvenile behavior is reported, typical for youth 
from well-to-do homes rising out of boredom. This 
new phenomenon is a consequence of institutionaliza- 
tion of social and national ideologies, the usual to-day. 
3ecause of this situation, youth is not able to look at 
its future as different from the present, and thus the 
“cult of immediacy” (Riesman). Extreme expres- 
sion of this phenomenon is the increase of youth de- 
linquency. English summary.—H. Ormian. 


1091. Erickson, Florence. (U. Pittsburgh) Re- 
actions of children to hospital experience. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1958, 6, 501-504.—This research study, car- 
ried on to interpret children’s interpretation of hos- 
pital experiences and procedures, utilized the play 
interview method, 


Jeru- 


3 groups consisting of 5 boys and 
5 girls each were used for 3 catagories of intrusive 
procedures: oral procedures, anal procedures, and 
cutaneous procedures. Analysis of the experiment 
is given in detail. Although this was a pilot study, 
the hypothesis that when 4-year-old hospitalized chil- 
dren are given an opportunity to play with clinical 
equipment and other clinical accessories for projec- 
tive play they are able to express their feelings about 
their experiences. The consistency with which the 
children studied interpreted invasion of the anus and 
skin as hostile is of considerable theoretical 
ance.—S. M. Amatora. 

1092. Falek, Arthur. 
study. mer. J. 


assist- 


Handedness: A’ family 
hum. Genet., 1959, 11, 52-62.— 


Handedness was studied by a demonstration test, by 
5 motor tests, and a questionnaire in 53 families se- 
lected from 10,236 parents of students in New York 


City to include matings of the 4 types. The frequency 
of left-handed children was markedly higher in fami- 
lies with a right-handed father and a_ left-handed 
mother, but there was no difference in the frequency 
of left-handed children in families where the parents 
are both right-handed or both left-handed. Interviews 
with 19 families gave evidence for constant home 
pressure for right-handedness on 3 out of the 4 left- 
handed children of parents who were both left-handed 
but only minor pressure on the 6 left-handed children 
of the other mating types. The author concludes that 
the hand preference of an individual is the result of 
both genetic endowments and early training. The 
frequency of left-handedness reported in the 10,236 
parents was 3.10 for the mothers and 3.88% for the 
fathers. ‘This difference is not statistically significant. 
—S. G. landenberg. 
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1093. Fraiberg, Selma H. The magic years: 
Understanding and handling the problems of early 
childhood. New Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
195 305 4 \ book for parents, deal- 
oblems of the first 5 

| on psychoanalytical theory, Piaget's 


ind clinical practice.—/ Rob 


York: 
S305 


wlogical p! 


1094. Gallwey, Mary Osborn. (Cornell 
study of decision time in children. 
1959, 19, 2 bstract. 
Gille, René. Le test-film: Un instrument 
pour la mesure objective du niveau de maturité 
affective et de certains traits du comportement. 

lhe test-film: An instrument for the objective meas- 
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1098. Gowan, J. C., & Epley, Thelma. 
children: A selected bibliography. Calf. 
Res., 1958, 9, 221.—T. i. Newland, 

1099. Hirsch, M. J. (U. California) .The rela- 
tionship between refractive state of the eye and 
intelligence test scores. «/mer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 

2~21.—F or school children aged 6-17 the re 
fractive state the right eve was determined by 
retinoscopy. ‘The children aged 6-7 were given the 
Stanford-Binet test, the remainder the California 
lest for Mental Maturity. The correlation between 
refractive state and IQ was small (—0.19) but 
highly significant. “The negative sign indicates a 
tendency for higher intelligence test scores associated 
with minus refraction myopia and lower intelli 
test scores iated with hypermetropia.”— 
G., Heinemann. 


1100. Hjelholt, Gunnar. (Copenhagen) The 
neglected parent. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 179-184. 
iy sample of 272 young men, aged 16-20 years, in 
* Royal Danish Army, were selected for this study; 
screened out on the basis of interview and 
, came from broken homes; and 9 grew up in 
orphanage. ‘The father role manifested itself con- 
spicuously. Perhaps the father, as an authority, was 
so considered because of the military environment of 
this authoritative society. Although studies 
have shown emotional attachment to the mother, in 
the case of broken homes, when social adaptation is 
reflected, the importance the father emerges. 
Hans Hoff claimed “in the child's development his 
super-ego builds up, and adaptation de 
veloped by the relationship between child and father.” 
16 refs.—O. 1. Jacobsen 


1101. Hunt, J. T. (U. Arizona) 
velopment in childhood and adolescence. ev. 
educ. Res., 1958, 28, 401—409.— Considerable interest 
shown in the problem of manifest anxiety as 
meas ured by short paper-and-pencil tests and by its 
relationship to other factors. Much of the research 
lost considerable impact by its small samples, limited 
treatment, and attempted measurement of isolated and 
peripheral factors. Significant improvements in tech 
niques for studying the affective aspects of child 
behavior have to be made investigators will be 
able to arrive at satisfactory answers to many urgent 
problems on emotional development. 66-item  bib- 
liog.—F’. Goldsmith. 


1102. Hunt, Lucille Aust. A developmental 
study of factors related to children’s clothing pref- 
erences. \onogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1959, 
24(1), 3-47.—Color, pattern, style and texture were 
investigated as factors influencing the clothing pref 
erence of 128 children ranging in age from 3 through 
10 years. To investigate mother-child agreement, the 
mothers of each child also interviewed. Age 
and sex differences and relationships among the varia- 
bles are often reported, 16 refs —.W/ C. Templin. 

1103. Jones, Harold E. Consistency and change 
in early maturity. /‘ita Humana, 1958, 1, 43-51.— 
“A longitudinal study is described, involving approxi- 
mately 110 men and women, derived originally from 
a normal public school population. An intensive pro- 
gram of physical, physiological, and psychological 
measurements, repeated annually or semi-annually 
from about age 11 to about age 18, is now being sup- 
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plemented by a series’ of observations during the 
fourth decade of life.””- Some of the measures used 
were anthropometric measurements and body photo- 
graphs, the Terman Group Test, the California Psy- 
chological Inventory, and the GSK as a measure of 
autonomic activity.—S. L. Orustein, 


1104. Kaneti, Malka. Hakeria besifrut kelokelet. 
|Reading of cheap literature.| Megamot, 1958, 9, 
250-253.—Study carried out among 127 youth club 
members and 476 accidental customers at bookstalls. 
Almost everyone reads some trashy books, especially 
between 16-18 years of age. ‘This reading lasts only 
a short period with youngsters from upper social 
strata, whereas those trom lower stata read such books 
in a considerable amount and ior a long period, 
Reading of pornographic literature is very rare among 
Israel youth. English summary.—H. Ormian, 


1105. Kiell, Norman. The adolescent through 
fiction: A psychological approach. New York: 
‘international Univer. Press, 1959. 345 p.  $5.00.— 
An attempt to illuminate psychological principles of 
adolescent development by illustrations drawn from 
contemporary fiction. Chapters on physical develop- 
ment, getting along socially, family relations, the 
meaning of sex, cultural conflicts, and choosing a 
career, among others, contain excerpts from various 
fictional sources which are discussed from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint.—/L. S. Blackman. 


1106. Klausmeier, Herbert J., Lehmann, Irvin 
J., & Beeman, Alan. (UL. Wisconsin) Relation- 
ships among physical, mental, and achievement 
measures in children of low, average, and high in- 
telligence. dimer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 647-050. 
—"The purpose of this study was to test three hy- 
potheses—(a) a low level of physical development 
within the child accompanies low achievement in 
arithmetic and reading, (b) uneven physical develop- 
ment within the child (split growth) accompanies low 
achievement in arithmetic, and reading and (c) the 
within-child variability in strength, intelligence, read- 
ing achievement, and arithmetic achievement is the 
same among children of low, average, and high in- 
telligence. Hypothesis (a) was upheld for boys but 
not for girls; hypothesis (b) was rejected. Hypothe- 
sis (c) was rejected; however, when a further test 
was made, using the three achievement measures, no 
difference was found among the three 1Q levels—that 
is, within-child variability in reading, arithmetic, and 
language achievement is the same among children of 
low, average, and high intelligence.”"—I". 4/7. Staudt. 


1107. Koch, Helen L. Der Einfluss der Ge- 
schwister auf die Persdnlichkeitsentwicklung 
jungerer Knaben. | The influence of siblings on the 
personality development of younger boys.] Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1958, §, 211-225.—A sample of 192 
five- and six-year-old Chicago boys was divided into 
12 subgroups representing the various possible com- 
binations of subject sex, sibling sex, birth order, and 
3 degrees of age difference between siblings. For 
boys with a sibling 2-4 years younger there seemed 
to be definite difficulties. It was clearly evident that 
possession of a much older brother by a boy went 
along with a very good social adjustment while, con- 
trarily, the possession of a much older sister appeared 
associated with increased conflict and dependency.— 


E,W. Eng. 
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1108. Lamanna, Eustachio Paolo. La vita psi- 
chica e il suo sviluppo nel fanciullo: Ad uso degli 
istituti magistrali. (5th ed.) | I’sychic life and its 
development in the young boy: For the use of teach- 
ers.] Florence, Italy: F. LeMonnier, 1958. iv, 266 
p. L. 700. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 6, 208.—H. B. 
English. 


1109. Liamina, G. M. K voprosu o mekhanizme 
ovladeniia proiznosheniem slov up detei vtorogo 
i tret’ego goda zhizni. | On the mechanism of learn- 
ing pronunciation of words by children in the second 
and third vear of life.| lop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 
119-130.—Development of speech in 14-30 month 
old children was studied by means of “clinical ob- 
servation and pedagogical experiment.” Faulty ar- 
ticulation, precursory to the formation of proper 
pronunciation, was analyzed and the time during 
which the child learns to pronounce words determined. 


—I. D. London 


1110. Luriia, A. R. Rol’ rechi v psikhicheskom 
razvitii rebénka. | The role of speech in the mental 
development of the child.] Wop. Psitkhol., 1958, 4 
(5), 3-17.—The theoretical foundations, underlying 
the Soviet approach to the formation of higher men- 
tal processes, are discussed. Mental activity in all its 
complexity is developmentally traceable to early child- 
hood and is a product of (a) the influence of the 
child’s particular social environment and (b)_ the 
child’s assimilation of ‘the general experience ac- 
quired by man over the centuries. Since speech is 
a mediator of these 2 factors, special attention is 
directed to the role played by speech in the formation 
of the child’s mental processes.—/. D). London. 


1111. Montagu, Ashley. Behavior as viewed in 
the behavioral sciences and by American educa- 
tion. Jeach. Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 440-448.—The 
basic needs of the organization are tor oxygen, food, 
liquid, rest, sleep, activity, elimination, protection from 
danger, avoidance of pain, and greatest of all, love. 
Unless children are adequately loved during their first 
6 years great damage may be done to them, much ot 
it irreversible. The chief damage is in the inability 
of the individual to love or to relate himself ade- 
quately to others but there are also such things as 
diminution in capacity for abstract reasoning, nar- 
rowness of attention span, inability to relate, and 
most functional behavior disorders. It is the func- 
tion of education to create healthy human beings, i.e., 


those able to love and to work. “Training in the 


three R’s is to be regarded simply as instruction in 
the techniques subserving the functions of the healthy 
human being.” 
able the individual to 
human being.—H. AK. Moore. 


1112. Miiller, Anne. 


The function of education is to en- 
function as a warm, loving 


(Berlin C2, Oranienburger- 
str. 19) Uber die Entwicklung des Leistungs- 
Anspruchsniveaus. [On the development of a level 
of aspiration.] Z. Psychol., 1958, 162, 238-253.— 
Children age 5-0 to 6-10 exhibit all the features of 
level of aspiration that are found in adults and school 
children, From 3-11 to 4-11 the attitude is one of 
play: aspiration is found only sporadically. But the 
beginnings of a socially directed aspiration can be 
observed. From 3-2 to 3-11 neither aspiration nor 
true play was found. But there was a marked de- 
mand for independence.—A. M. Newman, 
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1113. Picco, Iclea. Incontri con bimbi: Psico- 
RS ay senza psicologia. |Contacts with children: 
’sycl without psychology.| Brescia, Italy: La 
li 128 p. L. 600. Bibliog. Nas. Ital., 
1958, 5, 168.—H. B. kienglish. 

1114. Pringle, M. L. Kellner, & Bossio, Victoria. 
A study of deprived children. / ifa //umana, 1958, 
1, 65—92.—188 English institutionalized children were 
studied at we levels, 8, 11, and 14 years of age in 
order to reveal the effects ot deprivation. The pro 
portion of dull emotional malad 
justment was higher, but social development was equal 
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1115. Robinson, Eleanor Louise. (U. Minnesota ) 
The form and the imaginative content of chil- 
dren’s block buildings. J/issertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2651 Abstract. 

1116. Robinson, Helen M., Letton, Mildred C., 
Mozzi, Lucile, & Rosenbloom, Alfred A. (U. Chi- 
An evaluation of the Children’s Visual 
Achievement Forms at Grade I. -imer. J. Optom., 
ee first grade pupils were 
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1118. Sayres, Avivah L. (New York U.) A 
comparison of attitudes toward child rearing of 
mothers who differ significantly in self-concepts. 
1958( May), 19, 3026.—Abstract. 
1119. Schaffer, H. R. Objective observations of 
personality development in early infancy. Brit. J. 
1958, 31, 174-183. Iwo..main syn 
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1120. Schneider, Friedrich. 
| You and your children.| Rome, Italy: Pia — 
Sao Paulo, 1958. iv, 303 p. L. 500. Bibliog. Naz. 
Ttal., 1958, 4, 135.—An Italian translation of a Ger- 
man publication.—H. B. /:nglish. 

1121. Settlage, Calvin F. (Temple U., School of 
Medicine) The values of limits in child rearing. 
Children, 1938, 5, 175-178.— The use of limits is es 
sential to the task of preparing a child for the reali- 
ties of life. The author discusses: what the limits 
are, limits help establish identity, limits provide con 
trol, limits stimulate the urge toward mastery, limits 
result in character strength, limits promote person 
ality development, what are the specific items that are 
limited ?—S. MW. matora. 

1122. Shiota, Y., Marui, F., Murakami, E., Akagi, 
A., & Ohashi, M. Parents’ expectancy: Chil- 
dren’s desire and children’s personality. /ull. Jac 
iduc., Nagoya, 1957( Mar), 3, 393.—Hypothesis: 
the more the child’s desire agrees with the parents’ 
expectancy, the better the child’s adjustment may be. 
liypothesis not contirmed., The lack of consistency in 
the results might be attributed partly, if not purely, 
to the methods employed to measure children’s ad 
justment; the correlation among the various adjust 
nent scores was not in general high. Ina case study, 
it was found that the relationship between the ex 
pectancy-desire and children’s adjustment was not so 
simple as previously thought. To predict the 
adjustment we should refer not only to the degree of- 
agreement between child’s desire and parent's ex 
pectancy, but to the level where they agree. When 
they agree at the level which is either too high or 
too low in comparison with the level of the child’s 
ibility and the family’s status, the child will tind some 
difficulties in his adjustment.—//. B. /:ngltsh. 

1123. Thorpe, Louis P., & Johnson, Virginia. 
(UL. Southern California) Personality and social 
development in childhood and adolescence. /’e7 
educ. Res., 1958, 28, 422-432.—Research reported on 
aggressive behavior and delinquency was related prin 
cipally to sociocultural-economic factors. Concern 
with the gifted child was emphasized. Sociometric 
techniques were widely accepted, and their adaptation 
to various research areas was explored further. ‘Tech- 
niques for ascertaining relations between parents and 
children continued to be stressed. 70-item bibliog.— 
I. Goldsmith. 

1124. Trachtman, Gilbert M. (New York U.) 
Personality and developmental characteristics of 
children rated most and least ready for first grade 
by their kindergarten teachers. /)issertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3028.—Abstract. 

1125. Vuyk, R. Kinderlijke gedragspatronen in 
de Szondi-Test. | Behavior patterns of children in 
the Szondi Test.| Ved. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 
465474.—F rom a study of Szondi Test patterns in 
children, the author concludes that “this test-analysis 
does enhance our insight in the highly varied impulse- 
structures and ego-mechanisms underlying a similar 
behavior pattern, if it is realized that other circum- 
stances as well may influence the development of this 
behavior pattern and if, on the basis of other examina- 
tions, we may conclude that our interpretation of the 
test results is valid.”"—R. H. Houwink. 

1126. Wallace, Helen M. (U. Minnesota) Prog- 
ress and problems in maternal and child health. 
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Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 278-281.—The author ana- 
lvzes numerous serious problems involved which still 
need to be solved relative to the psychology of child 
and maternal health. ‘These psychological problems 
are discussed under the following topics: mothers and 
newborn infants, infants and preschool children, 
school age children, handicapped children, and chil- 
dren away from home. Such topics as adoption, 
foster home care, institutional placement, and juvenile 
delinquency are included.—S. 1. Amatora., 


1127. Wolff, Peter H. Observations on new- 
born infants. /’sychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 110-118. 
—4 infants are observed from birth for the first 5 
days in the quest for possible “stable and distinguish- 
able patterns in behavior, some of which might be the 
reflex predecessors of perception, motivation, and 
communication.” The results are discussed with par- 
ticular reference to motor patterns in sleep, reactions 
to external stimulation, and to responses to need ten 


sions. “Although motor behavior in the neonatal 


period is justifiably considered unditferentiated, it may 
be concluded from this study that differentiated reflex 
torms are 


} 


lecessors of behavior already 


birth.” 


prec several 
distinguishable in the first few days afte 
L.A. Pennington 


1128. Yoda, A., & Kuse, T. The psychological 
study of parent-adolescent relationships. /}1/!. 
Fac, L:duc., Nagoya, 1957( Mar), 3, 391.—Ss are 563 
boys and 491 girls attending 2 junior and 2 senior 
high schools in Nogoya City. The tindings obtained 
by a questionnaire are as follows: adolescents grad- 
ually increase independent feelings from their parents, 
adolescents’ independent teelings from their parents 
are various in contents, boys are more independent 
feeling than girls, adolescents hope parents will be 
their friends and counselors concerning problems in- 
volved in the future family lite —H. B. English. 

1129. Zohar, Zvi. (Ed.) Yomana shel Tamar. 
[Tamar’s diary.| Ofakom, 1958, 12, 327-420.—A 
diary of “a girl who was reared from her first child- 
hood in a kibbutz and within the framework of the 
common education system. It reflects a youngster’s 
inner struggle in her adolescence period in these spe 
cific conditions.” In the text of the diary about 50 
letters are interwoven, written by the author to her 
friends, as well as to her musical creations. A short 
interpretation is given (“conflict between intellect 
and emotion”) by Sh. Golan.—H. Ormian. 


(See also Abstracts 47, 153, 386, 396, 445, 453, 551, 
637, 720, 722, 741, 772, 787, 804, 807, 872, 881, 
935, 957, 964, 968, 969, 974, 977, 982, 984, 997, 
1014, 1074, 1152, 1227, 1229, 1233, 1242, 1407, 
1604, 1606, 1979) 
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1130. Anderson, John E. A _ developmental 
model for aging. / ita //uwmana, 1958, 1, 3-18.—4 
classical models of aging are explored: one factor 
models, machine models, factor of safety or stress 
models, reversal of development models. Each of 
these models is found inadequate and the author sug- 
gests, “if we view the human as a very complex mani- 
fold moving forward in time and made up of inter- 
acting systems which also interact with the environ- 
ment, we can check aging against growth and develop- 
ment.”"—S. LL. Ornstein. 


34: 1127-1135 
1131. Birren, James E. (U. S. Public Health 
Bethesda, Md.) Aging and psychological 
adjustment. Wer. educ. Kes., 1958, 28, 475-490.— 
Scientific and professional interest in older 
increased markedly during the last 3 vears, but re- 
increased only slowly, and the literature on 
aging, in comparison with research on child develop 
ment, is small. There is a deficit of research on the 
majority of the older population who are living in 
their own households. ‘The lack of pertinent research 
in many aspects of normal aging reflects a conceptual 
limitation of most behavior theories, such as learn 
ing, perception, and personality, which have never 
variable. 161-item bibliog.—/’. 
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1132. Brantner, John Paterson. (U. Minnesota) 
Homeless men, a psychological and medical sur- 
vey. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3018-3019. 

Abstract. 

1133. Brinley, J. F., & Botwinick, J. ( National 
Inst. Mental Health) Preparation time and choice 
in relation to age differences in response speed. 
iP Geront., 1959, 14, 226- 228.—Response tinies of Ss 
in 2 age groups were compared when the duration of 
the interval between a warning light and an auditory 
signal was varied, and when the number of alterna- 
tive response choices was. varied. 30 Ss were divided 
equally into age groups 65-81 years and 19-32 years. 
Age differences in response time were increased sig- 
nificantly with the shortest interval duration, Choice 
did not increase significantly the age differences in 
response speeds.—J. Botwinick., 

1134. Combs, Mary H. (Highland View Hosp., 
Cleveland, O.) An activities program in a cus- 
todial care group. <Jmer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13 
(1), 5-8, 26-27.—An activity program for aging 
male patients in a custodial care environment is de 
scribed. The 49 patients were selected to participate 
in a 3-month program in which both recreational and 
industrial activities were brought into their wards as 
a basis of establishing contact between 
therapist and patient and to persuade the patients to 
participate more actively in a work or recreation that 
appealed to him. Group interaction was 
couraged, It was found that both geographical and 
social proximity to therapist and work opportunities 
encouraged participation. ‘Those who participated 
became more alert and experienced increasing satis- 
faction as the program continued.—V/. 4. Seidenfeld. 

1135. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll.) The 
age decrement in outstanding scientific contribu- 
tions: Fact or artifact? mer. Psychologist, 1958, 
13, 457-460.—Lehman in Age and Achievement pro- 
vides data in the form of works cited in histories of 
art, science, and other fields and tinds that they “very 
frequently indicate that many fewer significant con- 
tributions are made in the later decades of life than 
in earlier periods. ... Taken at their face value, these 
studies indicate a arastic reduction in the output of 
outstanding works in the later part of the life span.” 
But the “apparent decline in the output of significant 
works in the later decades of life may be merely a 
reflection of the behavior of historians and others 
with regard to their treatment of historical epochs. 
The present paper addresses itself to the examination 
of citation practices of historians and anthologists as 
they are related to the study of aging. ... A more 
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1136. Eisdorfer, C., Busse, E. W., & Cohen, L. 
D. (Duke U. Medical Center) The WAITS per- 
formance of an aged sample: The relationship be- 
tween verbal and performance IQ’s. / 
I 14, 197-201 the WAIS was given to 130 
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1140. Levinson, Boris M. The socio-economic 
status, intelligence and personality traits of Jew- 
ish homeless men. }7? Annu. Jewish soc. Sct., 
1956-57, 11, 122-141 by-product of a study on 
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1142. Pliskin, Boris. (Malben, Tel Aviv) Briut 
hanefesh umahalot nefesh begil hazikna kiveayat 
harefua hatsiburit. Mental health and illness in 
Id age as a_ problen f social medicine.| Dap. 


now 


refuiyim, 1957, 16, 123-129.—On the background of 
recent development, especially in the United States, 
the idea is suggested to make preparations in Israel 
for keeping old citizens in good mental and physical 
health, as well as preparing the young generation for 
the process of aging. English and French summaries. 
—H. Ormian. 


1143. Riegel, Klaus F. Ergebnisse und Prob- 
leme der psychologischen alternforschung. | Ke- 
sults and problems ot psychological research on age- 
ing.| Jita Humana, 1958, 1, 52-64, 111-117.—The 
article (in 2 parts) surveys studies concerned with 
intellectual changes on psychometric tests as a fune- 
tion of age. Subtests which “hold” and “don’t hold” 
with age are discussed as they pertain to the differ 
ential modification of intellectual abilities in old age. 
Most of the studies reviewed are American in origin. 
125 refs.—S. L. Ornstein. 

1144. Schaie, K. W. (Nebraska U.) Cross-sec- 
tional methods in the study of psychological as- 
pects of aging. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 208-215. 
An evaluation of “the criticism that the results of 
cross-sectional studies of psychological effects of 
aging are suspect because of the non-comparable 
nature of samples at various levels.”"—J. Bot- 
winick, 

1145. Shanas, Ethel. Facts versus stereotypes: 
The Cornell study of occupational retirement. /. 
soc. Issues, 1938, 14(2), 61-62.—From the Cornell re 
search to date it is apparent that stereotypes widely 
held by both professional workers and the general 
public are suspect. These stereotypes are: retirement 
has an adverse effect on health; good adjustment in 
retirement is related to planning for retirement; in the 
United States, in general, older parents are alienated 
from their grown children.—J. A. Fishman, 

1146. Shatin, L. (Albany Veterans Hosp., N. Y.) 
Psychological motivation of the geriatric patient. 
Amer. Arch, rehabilit. Ther., 1958, 6, 35-38.—The 
comprehensive rehabilitation approach to long-term 
psychiatric and geriatric patients has a marked in 
fluence upon their psychological remotivation., This 
has been demonstrated in controlled research investi 
gations.—L. Shatin. 


1147. Streib, Gordon F. Family patterns in re- 
tirement. J. soc. /ssues, 1958, 14(2), 46-60.—An 
analysis of some 1500 cases reveals a high degree of 
family solidarity. Retirees accept the importance of 
achievement norms for their children, although they 
are aware of the ways in which social mobility may 
adversely affect family relations. Affectional ties are 
considered more important than financial assistance. 
—J. A, Fishman. 


1148. Streib, Gordon F., Thompson, Wayne E., 
& Suchman, Edward A. The Cornell study of 
occupational retirement. J. suc. /ssues, 1958, 14 
(2), 3-17.—The Cornell study is unique in being 
longitudinal with data gathered in 4 points in time: 
before retirement, 2 years, + years, and 5 years later. 
In addition to comparisons over time, it also com- 
pares those retired with those still gainfully employed. 
Its respondents are widely divergent in their back- 
grounds, are from all parts of the country, and repre- 
sent the “normal aged.” ‘The 3 following papers in 
this issue are reviewed and additional research needs 
emphasized. 17 refs.—J. dA. Fishman, 
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1149. Thompson, Wayne E. Pre-retirement an- 
ticipation and adjustment in retirement. J. soc. 
Issues, 1958, 14(2), 35-45.—The 2 most important 
factors in the way in which preretirement anticipa- 
tion contributes to adjustment are: an accurate pre- 
conception of retirement, a favorable preretirement 
attitude toward retirement. [lanning for retirement 
is of relatively less direct importance. Among those 
who lack an accurate preconception of retirement, 
planning impedes rather than facilitates adjustment. 
—J. A. Fishman. 

1150. Thompson, Wayne E., & Streib, Gordon 
F. Situational determinants: Health and eco- 
nomic deprivation in retirement. /. soc. Issues, 
1958, 14(2), 18-34.—Through panel analysis it is 
shown that the correlation between retirement and 
poor health, which is typically found, is largely ex- 
plained by the fact that people in poor health tend to 
retire and not that retirement affects health. Such 
analysis also shows that retirement contributes to the 
development of economic deprivation. Poor health 
does not lead to a negative evaluation of retirement 
but economic deprivation does.—J. 4. Fishman. 


(See also Abstracts 435, 523, 569, 617, 703, 719, 908, 
920, 1156, 1256, 1258, 1549, 2163, 2165, 2227) 
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1151. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Howard, Robert C. 
Reactions to opinion deviates as affected by affiia- 
tion need (n) and group member interdependence. 
Sociometry, 1959, 22, 81-91.—3 hypotheses are tested : 
(a) majority opinion holders will direct most of their 
initial communications to the few opinion deviates; 


“(b) that there will be a greater proportion of com- 
munications to the deviate during a ten-minute dis- 
cussion period, and a stronger tendency to reject him 
at the end of this period if his deviation persits, in 
highly interdependent than in interdependent 
groups; and (c) affiliation motivation will be 
positively correlated with the proportion of communi- 
cations to the deviate and negatively correlated with a 
tendency to reject him in the highly interdependent 
groups but not in the less interdependent groups. 
The first two hypotireses were confirmed and 
partial support [found] for the hypothesis."—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1152. Bjerstedt, Ake. (U. Lund) Reduction of 
“barrier tendencies” during experience of interna- 
tional co-living. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 161-178.— 
This experiment was carried on in the Children’s In- 
ternational Summer Camp (CISC) with 300 teen- 
age children of 16 different nationalities in 5 camps. 
4 methods were used: (1) individual interview, (2) 
individual photo-sorting experiment, (3) observation 
of informal contacts, and (4) attitude and personality 
tests. There were 4 objections considered: (1) na- 
tionality, (2) language, (3) nonimportance of camp 
experience, and (4) speciticity of educational results. 
It was found that Objections 1 and 2 were definitely 
wrong, and 3 and 4 probably also incorrect. It is 
concluded that there is no need to be wholly pessimisic 
about these socioeducational attempts. There is need 
for further study for more definite results —O. /. 
Jacobsen. 

1153. Borgatta, Marie L. The concept of the 
group: A brief consideration. Sociol. soc. Res., 


less 
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1958, 43, 83-89.—The writer outlines the develop- 
ment of group concept and briefly surveys recent re- 
search.—M,. Muth. 


1154. De Soto, Clinton B., Kuethe, James L., & 
Bosley, John J. A redefinition of social desira- 
bility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 273-275.— 
A redefinition of an item cluster previously subsumed 
under the category “social desirability” to “desirability 
for well-being.” —G. H. Frank. 

1155. Elkin, Frederick. (McGill U.) Socializa- 
tion and the presentation of self. \arriage fam. 
Living, 1958( Nov), 20, 320-325.—The writer first 
reports the essence of Erving Goodman's “The Pres- 
entation of Self in Everyday Life.” This present 
paper “speculates on the stages and mechanisms 
through which one learns proper . . . behavior and 
illustrates them from social situations of everyday 
life, primarily in middle class groups. . . . The key 
group in early socialization is undoubtedly the family.” 
Then follows a detailed outline of the process of 
learning from the example of the persons around him, 
from observation and from specific instruction by 
those in charge of the learner.—M. M. Gillet. 


1156. Faigin, Helen. Histaklut behitnahagutam 
hahevratit shel peutim bakibuts. [Observation of 
babies’ social behavior in the kibbutz. Ofakim, 1957, 
11, 485-507.—31 children, 9-37 months of age, in 2 
kibbutzim were observed for 6 months. Their social 
behavior is influenced by the educational system ap- 
plied in the kibbutz and by the nurse's activities. 
There is a good deal of collective identification and 
of ‘‘we-feelings.” Rivalry is felt between groups, but 
only few within a group. Great individual differences 
are in aggressiveness. Rivalry and jealousy are wide- 
spread regarding the nurse’s love. The children’s 
emotional adjustment is healthy. Further research 
suggestions are given, primarily: comparison with 
children reared up in traditional families, and rela- 
tionship between parents and nurses and between 
parents and children.—H. Ormian. 

1157. Fanshel, David. A study of caseworkers’ 
perceptions of their clients. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 
543-551.—A survey of some social and psychological 
characteristics of a family service agency’s clients as 
observed by the caseworkers who had direct contact 
with these clients. The study includes: a detailed 
explanation of the methodology used, some of the 
substantive findings for administrative planning, and 
development of research programs in social agencies. 
—L. B. Costin. 

1158. Festinger, Leon, & Carlsmith, James M. 
Cognitive consequences of forced compliance. J. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 203-210.—A test of 
some hypotheses generated by Festinger’s theory of 
cognitive dissonance, viz., that “if a person is in- 
duced to do or say something which is contrary to his 
private opinion, there will be a tendency for him to 
change his opinion so as to bring it into correspond- 
ence with what he has done or said. The larger the 
pressure used to elicit the overt behavior . . . the 
weaker will be the tendency. . . . The results 
strongly corroborate the theory.”—G. H. Frank. 

1159. Foa, Uriel G. Behavior, norms, and social 
rewards in a dyad. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 323-334.— 
“Heider, Newcomb, Cartwright, Harary, and others 
have concerned themselves with the balance of small 
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such as initial 
familial, and inter- 


of persons working in foreign lands,” 
expectations and environmental, 
personal satisfactions and stresses. Recommendations 
focus on preventive personnel selection and prede 
parture education. 25-item bibliog —H. P. David. 


1165. Haller, A. O. Planning to farm: A social 
psychological interpretation. Soc. /orces, 1959, 37, 
263-268.—This study is designed “to augment exist- 
ing information on planning to farm by showing that 
those planning not to farm tend to have the primary 
group attitudes, and personal values, attitudes, and 
personality characteristics supporting success in non- 
farm occupations.” Questionnaire and test data were 
obtained from 109 17-year-old farm boys in school, 
in an area with unusually high opportunities for either 
farm or nonfarm work.—aA. Rk. Howard. 


1166. Hamblin, Robert L. Leadership and 
crises. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 322-335.—"The pur- 
pose herein was to report a laboratory investigation 
of two hypotheses about leadership during crises, 
namely: leaders have more influence during periods 
of crisis than during non-crisis periods, and groups 
tend to replace their old leader with a new leader if 
the old leader does not have an obvious solution to a 
problem. Twenty-four groups were brought 
into a laboratory situation. Twelve experienced an 
ipparently genuine crisis where there was no solution 
to the crisis problem. Data from an observational 
measure of influence give support to both hypotheses.” 
21 refts.—H. P. Shelley. 


1167. Havighurst, Robert J., & Feigenbaum, 
Kenneth. Leisure and life style. Amer. /. Sociol., 
1959, 64, 396-404.—In a study of people aged 40-70 
it was found that middle-class people tend to be com- 
munity-centered or home-centered in life-style and in 
leisure, but working-class people are either home-cen- 
tered or generally low in social role and leisure per- 
formance.—RK. M. Frumkin. 


1168. Hendin, Herbert. Psychoanalysis, modern 
art, and the modern world. /’sychiat. uart., 1958, 
32, 522-531.—"This paper deals with the significant 
sources of stress and pressure in our changing society 
that hecome evident to the analyst in his daily work. 
It attempts to show that modern art reflects these 
pressures, and correlates the information ob- 
tained about contemporary from two such 
apparently different sources as psychoanalysis and 
art.”—D. Prager. 

1169. Hoffman, L. Richard. Similarity of per- 
sonality: A basis for interpersonal attraction? 
Sociometry, 1958, 21, 300-308.—Groups composed of 
similar personalities and groups composed of dissimi- 
lar personalities were formed according to the inter- 
relations among certain measures of their personali- 
ties. “The hypothesis that similarity of personality 
leads to personal attraction was ex: umined and found 
wanting.” Sociometric choice and problem solving 
performance were correlated in homogeneous groups 
but not in nonhomogeneous groups. Sociometric 
choice and sex composition were correlated in non- 
homogeneous groups but not in homogeneous groups. 

. the hypothesis was suggested that attraction to 
other group members is a function of the success of 
a group in accomplishing the more difficult task its 
personality structure creates, whether this be prob- 
lem solving or group maintenance.”—H. P. Shelley. 
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1170. Horwitz, Adina. Nearim mevodadim be- 
hevrot noar. | Rejected boys in youth groups. | 
Megamot, 1958, 9, 103-123.—17 boys and girls, 13-14 
years of age, defined by their leaders as rejected, were 
chosen from about 400 members of youth groups. 
The methods used were: questionnaire, sociogram, 
talks with children, direct observation, and _ tests. 
Overdependence from adults is common to children 
rejected by their groups. Educational deliberations 
are given and some advice suggested. English sum- 
mary.—H. Ormian, 


1171. Israel, Joachim. A note on measurement 
of cross-pressures in groups. <cta psychol., 1958, 
14, 353—358.—Social pressures within groups lead to 
group st&ndards. Cross pressures are established 
when the individual is exposed to multiple group- 
membership. Individuals may publicly comply with 
social pressures without internalizing them. Using 
Coomb’s “unfolding technique,” a group of student 
nurses were asked to arrange intelligence, orderliness, 
leadership ability, and appearance according to im- 
portance. All but 3 made transitive, consistent judg- 
ments. The nature of the underlying dimension cor 
responds to social pressures exerted by the college 
authorities. —G. Kubin-Rabson, 

1172. Jasinski, Frank J. (Yale U.) The dy- 
namics of organizational behavior. /’ersonnel, 
1959, 36, 60-67.—The various and often conflicting 
factors influencing the interactions of people in a 
common work setting are discussed from an anthro- 
pologist’s viewpoint. Roles and expectations are dis- 
cussed in addition to the organizational framework, 
the influence of ethos, and some implications for man- 
agement.—I", M. Staudt. 


1173. McCracken, Janet. (U. Florida) Ingredi- 
ents of success in creative group action. /:duca- 
tion, 1958, 79, 105-108.—Psvchological factors in- 
volved in the success of group action are those gen- 
erally involved in group dynamics. These include: 
a definite need for action, a common purpose among 
participants, group discussions based on exploration 
of facilities and resources, recognition and acceptance 
of various roles as having value. emergence of lead- 


ership roles as work progresses, sharing of .responsi- 


bility, sharing of satisfaction, and penetration of 
dynamics among participants.—S. WW. Amatora. 


1174. McDavid, John, Jr. Personality and situa- 
tional determinants of conformity. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 58, 241-246.—"This study investi- 
gated the relationships between dispositional tend- 
encies to respond to interpersonal communications in 
terms of either (a) the source of the communication, 
or (b) the message or content of the communication, 
and yielding to group influence as a function of (a) 
the amount of discrepancy between group judgment 
and the individual’s own judgment, and (b) the dif- 
ficulty of the behavioral task in which the individual 
is engaged. A source-oriented group and a message- 
oriented group of S's were differentiated on the basis 
of their habitual manner of interpreting interperson- 
ally communicated information by means of objective 
analysis of sentence completions.”"—G. H. Frank. 

1175. Manheim, Henry Lee. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Intergroup interaction: A _ laboratory 
study of small groups. /issertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2674-267 5.—Abstract. 
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1176. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
The effect of role-piaying experience on role-play- 
ing ability. Sociometry, 1959, 22, 64-74.—96 Ss 
were randomly assigned to 12 groups of 8 which met 
for 12 l-hour meetings. 6 groups engaged in role 
playing; 3 met in leaderless discussion; 3 discussed 
assigned readings. Ss were tested at the beginning 
and end in a situational test of role-playing. Sig- 
nificant increases were found in: ratings made by 
members of the audience, ratings by judges listening 
to tape recordings of the role-playing sessions, rat- 
ings made by other role players, role players’ self- 
ratings, ratings by observers in the situational test, 
and judges’ assessment of the number of roles taken 
by group members in the situational test. 16 refs.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

1177. Marshall, Helen R. (U. Kentucky) Fac- 
tors relating to the accuracy of adult leaders’ judg- 
ments of social acceptance in community youth 
groups. Child Develpm., 1958( Sep), 29, 417-424.— 
Comparison of the percent of agreement between lead- 
ers’ selections and club members’ selections of 3 best 
friends, and correlations between children’s 
metric scores and leaders’ judgment of popularity. 
Ss were 36 women volunteer leaders of 22 4-H clubs 
and 263 girl members. Accuracy of leaders’ judg- 
ments increased in association with members’ im- 
provement in popularity and shift from below to above 
the median age and with decrease in size of the group. 
—B.W’. Camp. 

1178. Merton, Robert K., Broom, Leonard, & 
Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. (Eds.) Sociology today: 
Problems and prospects. New York: Basic Books, 
1959, xxxiv, 623 p. $7.50.—25 papers on strategic 
sociological problems. Stress is on the importance of 
problem-finding, problems in sociological theory and 
methodology, problems in the sociology of institutions, 
problems of the group and the person, and problems 
in demography and social structure. Alex Inkeles in 
“Personality and Social Structure” says: “Very little 
sociological analysis is ever done without using at 
least an implicit psychological theory.” The impor- 
tance of a general personality theory is illustrated by 
analyzing suicide and delinquency rates. Theodore 
M. Newcomb in “The Study of Consensus” asks that: 
“the proper study of mankind, for social psychologists, 
include the psychological processes which are essen- 
tial to consensuality.” Robert F. “Small 
Group Theory and Research” examines factors rele- 
vant to prediction, among them the attitudes of the 
subject to the group norms.—.\/. Haas. 


1179. Moore, Harry Estil. (U. Texas) Tor- 
nadoes over Texas: A study of Waco and San 
Angelo in disaster. Austin, Tex. Univer. Press, 
1958. xxiii, 334 p. $5.00.—Following the tornado of 
May 11, 1953, interviews were conducted with 283 
Waco and 150 San Angelo families concerning : back- 
ground factors, housing, health, economic  conse- 
quences, attitudes and opinions toward the disasters, 
and cultural factors in rehabilitation. Records of 
governmental and private agencies and the work of 
mass communications media were examined for their 
role in the rehabilitation process. Intensive inter- 
views with 22 Ss who experienced a second disaster 
a vear later, were tape-recorded in detail. Concluding 
with “Toward a Theory of Disaster,” phases of social 
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Ostrander, Edward Robert. (U. Illinois) 
The effect of two situational factors on conformity 
behavior. Dissertation -lbstr., 1959( May), 19, 3041- 
3042 Abst 


1181. Perry, Helen Swick, & Perry, Stewart ©. 
The schoolhouse disasters: Family and community 
as determinants of the child’s response to disaster. 
Washington, D. C.: National Academy of Sciences, 
195! vill, 66 p. $1.50.—Tornadoes destroved 2 

] Mississippi in February 1955 
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port of one of the more talkative members of the 
group.—H. P. Shelley. 

1185. Ross, Aileen D. Control and leadership 
in women’s groups: An analysis of philanthropic 
money-raising activity. Soc. orces, 1958, 37, 124- 
131.—Philanthropic activity, per se, can constitute a 
career for some women, but fear of failure may pre- 
vent them from assuming the requisite top positions. 
Various pressures are exerted by women to compel 
other women to devote themselves to philanthropic ac- 
tivity. Of primary importance for female leaders are 
personal qualities.—4. RK. Howard. 

1186. Seeman, Melvin. Social mobility and ad- 
ministrative behavior. .Jmer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 
633-642.—In an attempt to find out what an execu- 
tive’s attitude toward mobility and the facts regard- 
ing his actual mobility status have to do with his ad- 
ministrative functioning, a 4-way typology of the 
behavior of executives is derived, and the implications 
of this typology regarding the training and function 
ing of executives is discussed.—G. H. Frank. 

1187. Sprinthall, Richard Clark. (Boston U. 
Graduate School) Social conformity in a college 
fraternity. Dissertation Abstr.. 1959( May), 19, 
3015-3016.—Abstract. 

1188. Videbeck, R., & Bates, Alan P. An ex- 
perimental study of conformity to role expecta- 
tions. Sociometry, 1959, 22, 1-11.—Conformity is 
analyzed in terms of role concepts so that behavioral 
differences are functions of differentials in the 
strength of forces represented by role expectations. 
‘Two sociological aspects of the concept |role ex- 
pectations] were distinguished: intensity and con- 
sensus. Hypotheses relating differentials in member 
performance to intensity and consensus were drawn 
from three general propositions [and] tested in 
an experiment involving five six-member groups. .. . 
The three hypotheses linking intensity of role ex- 
pectations with differentials in member performance 
were strongly supported by the evidence, while the 
single hypothesis linking one aspect of consensus with 
variations in member performance was found to be 
unacceptable by the usual statistical criteria."—H. P. 
She lley. 

1189. von Fieandt, Kai. (U. Helsinki) Psy- 
chological effects of urban and rural domiciles. 
Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 37-47.—The aim of the ex- 
periment was to establish the mental and physical 
differences between populations, which were: born and 
living in a large urban commun ity, moved from rural 
and to urban area, stationary rural Ss. There was a 
total of 300 men, 100 in each group considered. 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale, Bell and Espenck person- 
ality inventories, the Rorschach, and tempo and re- 
action time tests were given. Ectomorphs were 
higher in Group A than in B; in the latter were the 
greatest number of endomorphs. Group B showed 
more signs of maladjustments and neuroticism than 
A, and Group C was in an intermediate position. In 
tempo tests Group C was lowest, and A fastest. Re- 
action time was the contrary. Cortical inhibition ap- 
peared slightest in Group C. Results indicate that the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale is more sensitive to differ 
ences in school education than to differences in geo- 
graphical environment, since the pattern from high- 
est to lowest was A, B, C (schooling similar ).—O. /. 
lacobsen. 
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1190. Watson, Jeanne. A formal analysis of 
sociable interaction. Svciomeiry, 1958, 21, 269-280. 
—3 ideal type models for the description of face-to- 
face interaction are described: work oriented, familial, 
and sociable. The differences among the 3 types are 
discussed with respect to 5 criteria: integration of the 
individual with society, satisiaction of personal needs, 
investment of self, conversational style, and conversa- 
tional resources. 3 types of factors influencing in 
teraction in a sociable setting are discussed: historical 
and class influences, sociability as a defense against 
anxiety, and the structural properties of sociability. 
H. P. Shelley. 

1191. Yarrow, Marian Radke; Campbell, John 
D., & Yarrow, Leon J. Interpersonal change: 
Process and theory. /. soc. /ssues, 1958, 14(1), 
60—63.—In this area there are 2 specialized theories 
that, for convenience, may be called the personality 
and the situational theories of change. The person- 
ality-oriented theory deals with change as a function 
ot factors within the individual, and its concepts are 
primarily intrapersonal. In the situational theory, 
individuals become interchangeable parts. ‘The thesis, 
simply stated, is that by and large people in the same 
set of circumstances act pretty much alike. Alter the 
circumstances at the level of the face-to-face situa 
tion or in the society at large, and you alter behavior, 
and eventually, atitudes and values. In research based 
on either premise there is a tendency for the investi 
gator to assess change at the level of response most 
compatible with his chosen theory. Thus with situa- 


tional theory go behavioral and direct verbal attitude 
with the personality-oriented theory 


measurements ; 
of change go appraisals of motivational and attitude 
constellations. Researchers with either theoretical 
emphasis find support in findings on change; both 
theories explain a portion of the variance. Findings 
in the present study reathiirm this fact.—J. A. Fish- 
man, 


(See also Abstracts 262, 700, 728, 1129, 1906, 2210) 
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1192. Becker, Howard S. Problems of infer- 
ence and proof in participant observation. {mer. 
sociol, Rev, 1958, 23, 652-660.—An attempt to “de- 
scribe the analytic field work characteristic of par- 
ticipant observation .. . in order to bring out the fact 
that the technique consists of something more than 
merely immersing oneself in data and ‘having in- 
sights’... to attempt greater formalization and svs 
tematization of the various operations they use, in 
order that qualitative research may become more a 
‘scientific’ and less an ‘artistic’ kind of endeavor .. . 
[and] new modes of reporting results introduced.”— 
G. H. Frank. 

1193. Bjerstedt, Ake. A field-force model as a 
basis for predictions of social behavior. //uim. 
Relat., 1958, 11, 331-340.—Language similar to Le- 
win’s terminology is suggested to sociologists. The 
field-force model as applied to sociometric choice data 
is introduced as a heuristic device among several 
illustrations. Future research is directed toward 
complex sociopreferential structures and description 
of interaction between the choice-wish level and the 
external-behavior level—M. York. 

1194. Blalock, H. M., Jr. Status consciousness: 
A dimensional analysis. Soc. /orces, 1959, 37, 243- 


34: 1190-1198 


248.—A questionnaire consisting of background, 
prejudice, and status-consciousness items was admin- 
istered to 228 introductory sociology students. 6 di- 
mensions are analyzed in the hope that when “the 
various dimensions of status consciousness have been 
retined and data collected on other populations, we 
will be in a much better position to develop specitic 
theories accounting for the interrelationships among 
the different kinds of attitudes concerning social 
status.”"—A. R. Howard. 

1195. Cowen, Emory L., Landes, Judah, & 
Schaet, Donald E. The effects of mild frustration 
on the expression of prejudiced attitudes. J. ab- 
norm, soc. Psychol., 1958, 58, 33-38.—'* The present 
study was designed to test the proposition that frus- 
tration may increase the expression of prejudice. 
Sixty-four S’s were given a series of attitude scales, 
following which all were exposed to a relatively mild, 
experimentally induced frustration. Immediately 
thereafter, alternate forms of the attitude scale were 
administered. Significant increases were found . . 
jand] the results were interpreted as an instance of 
‘targeting’ of a minority group within the general 
framework of the scapegoat phenomenon.” 

G. H. Frank. 

1196. Filipello, F., Berg, H. W., & Webb, A. D. 
(U. California, Davis) A sampling method for 
household surveys: II. Panel characteristics and 
their relation to usage of wine. /’ood Tech., 1958, 
12, 508-512.—(see 33: 5984) Using a stratified 
random sample of households in the $3-10,000 income 
bracket and previously recruited as willing to par- 
ticipate on a wine-tasting panel, population charac- 
teristics were investigated in relation to wine usage. 
General usage increased with the age of the individ- 
ual and with the number of adults in the household 
but was not affected by socioeconomic status. Among 
men, educational level was not related to wine usage, 
but, among women, a significantly higher proportion 
of college graduates were regular users. 2 
wines of different sweetness levels were compared for 
preference. All groups, including both regular and 
occasional users, definitely preferred the sweeter wine. 
This preference trend increased with age.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

1197. Goldworth, Mary. (Sunnyvale, Calif.) 
Measuring social relationships in a special group- 
ing program for fast learners. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 167-174.—Making pre- and postmeasure- 
ments, by means of 2 sociometric approaches, on chil- 
dren in 65 classrooms, grades 4 through 8. and com- 
paring the results on the fast-learners (short-form 
Binet 1Q of 120 and above) who had been placed for 
a 4-month period in twice-a-week special classes, the 
author found the control fast-learners more accepted 
than the experimental fast-learners, although the dii- 
ference became a chance one by the seventh and eighth 
grade levels. She concludes, “despite the occurrence 
of some negative changes, children’s relationships, as 
defined herein, remained stable to a considerable de- 
gree."—T, E. Newland. 

1198. Harary, Frank. Status and contrastatus. 
Sociometry, 1959, ya & 23-43.— “Our object is to pro 
pose a formula to measure a positional aspect of the 
status of a person in an organization or a group, and 
investigate some of its ramifications.” A recursion 
formula is derived which “expresses the status of a 
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Status 
index 
to maxt- 
Status pair, 
laissez-faire, 

groups. Problems with respect 

» the 1 nula and it lationship to other 
status formula re discussed. 15) refs—H. P. 
Shy icy 

1199, Northwood, L. K. on aoe opin- 
ion by expert estimates. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 43, 

13-118.—The author more flexible view 
rd sampling procedures in sociological research 
hallenges at least one of the assumptions 
in current sampling theory. He offers instead the 
(I method of sampling ; a more desirable alterna- 

ve VW. Muth 

1200. Nunnally, Jum, & Kittross, John M. (U. 
Public attitudes re mental health 
professions. mer. /’sychologist, 1958, 13, 589-594. 

“The study reported here involves the application of 

ni public attitudes toward 

ntal health protession “6 The following titles were 
uployed: doctor, physician, nurse, psychiatrist, psy 
t, psychologist, clinical psychologist, — re 
psycl ologist, mental hospital attendant, 
The Semantic Differential was used. The 
of respondents was obtained from the Opinion 
Institute of Communications Research ; 
| returned questionnaires on 
sitive, public attitude was 
a whole.” Virtually no 
between the concepts doctor and 
is made among the 
iwanalyst, Clinical Psy- 
I’svchologist on the Semantic 
and significant dif- 
he concept Doctor and Physician 
oncepts whose titles start with the 
*” "The mental hospital attendant 

| high esteem.—S. J. Lachman. 

12 Peidhorn, Rose Marie; Simone, Marion 
J., Leonard, Sherman J., & Garnatz, George. (U. 
California, Davis) Comparison of mass panel and 
household consumer responses to canned ciing 
paacees. ood Tee 1958, 12, 693-6098. 5 samples 

| varving in sugar content and total 

| preference by 2 household 

ss survey panel, and a laboratory 

I nparison method, and by a 

single sample presentation. 
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1959, 24, 35-47. “Twelve value 
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tween the behavioral adoption scale and two of the 
value orientations: security and traditionalism. Sig 
nificant linear relationships were found between the 
lime scale (cognitive adoption) and tite value orien 
tations: positive relationships with achievement, sei 
ence, and material comfort and negative relationships 
with security and traditionalism. <All relationships 
were low in magnitude.”—//. 4. Moore. 


1203. Rettig, Solomon; Jacobson, Frank N., 
Despres, Leo, & Pasamanick, Benjamin. Rating 
response set as a function of objective status cri- 
teria. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 281-291-400 profes 
sional people in individual interviews rated 38 status 
and job satisfaction variables. Response set was de 
fined as the number of positive and negative devia 
tions from the group mean on each of the 38 items. 
Sex, age, and race were inversely related to response 
set since females, older professionals, and Negroes 
overrated. The objective status variables of sex, 
race, and age are crucial in determining status in 
security they are and beyond the control 
of the individual. The status insecurity of persons of 
lower objective status appears to have been precipi 
tated by the highly standardized interview situation 
during which the Ss had to make judgments of un 
accustomed precision. 16 reis.—H. PI. Shelley. 

1204. Sullivan, Mortimer A., Queen, Stuart A., 
& Patrick, Ralph C., Jr. Participant observation 
as employed in the study of a military training 
program. Amer. socivl, Rev., 1958, 23, 660-667.— 
he method of “participation observation” was intro- 
duced as an adjunct to the study of individuals in a 
particular group (air force trainees) in order to sup- 
plement general observations, questionnaire, formal 
interviews, and probe beneath the surface of their be 
havior to obtain further meaningful information.— 


H. Frank. 
(See also Abstracts 1619, 2048) 
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1205. Adcock, C. J., McCreary, J. R., Ritchie, 
J. E., & Somerset, H.C. A. Personality and phy- 
sigue. J ictoria U. Wellington Publ. Psychol., 1938, 
No. 12. 93 p.—Factor analyses of Rorschach re 
sponses and physical measures for New Zealanders of 
Maori and of European ethnic origin were used to 
test the hypothesis that there is some degree of cor- 
relation constitutional and 
variables. Limited confirmation of the hypothesis 1s 
Romy —S. i. Newman. 


206. Bennett, Edward M., & Goodwin, Harriet 
M. Emotional aspects of political behavior: The 
woman voter. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 3- 
53.—A depth association method was used to assess 
the persenality characteristics and political associa- 
tions of 384 housewives selected from metropolitan 
Boston. The obtained data were used to structure 
empirical patterns of “average personality” and “aver- 
age concept” of political parties for Republican, 
Democratic, and independent women voters. The 
following are among the many descriptive findings. 
“Democratic appear to feel lower morale 
higher dissatisfaction and demoralization. ... Repub 
lican voters appear to feel higher self-esteem or ego 
strength. Independent voters appear to feel a 


between psychological 


voters 
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greater need for freedom and separation from social 
evaluation and opinion.”—G. C. Thompson. 

1207. Bjerstedt, Ake. Reduction of “barrier 
tendencies” during experience of international co- 
living. lcta psychol., 1958, 14, 329-346. 
canmips have been established to destroy concepts ot 
national stereotypes and encourage “world-minded 
ness.” Certain objections to this work are reviewed. 
In 5 camps, comprising 200 children, aged 11 years, 
of 16 nationalities, several types of tests and inter- 
views produced the following conclusions: children 
show some preference for their own national groups 
and languages under certain conditions, sex barriers 
are stronger than language barriers, national prefer 
ences lessened toward the end of the camp session, 
indications of reduced prejudices were evident.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1208. Bogardus, Emory S. Racial distance 
changes in the United States during the past 30 
years. Res., 1958, 43, 127-134.—3 studies 
over a 30-year period involving male and female col- 
lege students, between the ages of 18 and 33, repre 
sentative of the major ethnic groups of the United 
States, The Ethnic distance Seale of Bogardus was 
used in all 3° studies. Several hypotheses were de- 
rived: racial distance When behavior 
is embedded in tradion and sentiment; racial distance 
may suddenly increase under the sudden awareness of 
insecurity, fear, and loss of social status.—M. Muth. 

1209. Campbell, John D., Yarrow, Leon J., & 
Yarrow, Marian Radke. A study of adaptation to 
a new social situation. /. soc. /ssues, 1958, 14(1), 
3-7.—The process of adjustment of Negro and white 
children and Negro and white leaders to an integrated 
camp setting is reported in the following papers. 
These chapters are oriented around the following 
major areas of analysis: (a) the effectiveness of an 
imposed situation in bringing about individual con- 
formity to a new norms; (b) the interaction of situa 
tional requirements and personal differences, con 


} ° 
Soctol, soc. 


may decrease 


ceptualized as differences both in socialization experi- 


ences and in other personality characteristics; (c) the 
nature of the stimulus situation, an attempt at deal- 
ing more systematically and specifically with struc- 
tural and psychological situational variables; and (d) 
the role of the adult leader in social change as an 
influence agent and an object of intluence.—J. 41. 
Fishman. 

1210. Campbell, John D., & Yarrow, Marian 
Radke. ‘Personal and situational variables in 
adaptation to change. /. soc. /ssues, 1958, 14(1), 
29-46.— Evidence in this study suggests that desegre- 
gation holds the greatest initial hazards for Negro 
girls. The Negro girls come to desegregation weighted 
with feelings of self-rejection and the recognition of 
the favored social and power positions of the white 
girls. Since they tend to internalize their feelings 
there is relatively little opportunity for these girls to 
work through their tensions to an adequate resolution. 
Despite these handicaps to adequate adaptation Negro 
girls begin to experience equalitarian living with 
white children. In several ways the learned social 
values and norms and the self-pictures of boys facili 
tate adjustment to intergroup relations in a fashion 
that does not hold for the girls. The greater tolerance 
of aggression and its ambiguity, discussed above, is 
an example. The boys, too, have the advantage in 


-Childrens* 
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the adult role models available to them. The not too 
dissimilar occupational roles of lower class white and 
Negro males may further strengthen a feeling of equal 
status in adult identification of the boys. 3 illustra- 
tive case studies are included.—J. A. Fishman. 

1211. Cohen, Yehudi A. Some aspects of ritua- 
lized behavior in interpersonal relationships. H wi. 
Kelat., 1958, 11, 195-215.—The problem was “to ex- 
plore the relationships between situalized behavior, 
as a social symbolism, and the social-structural im- 
peratives of western military (American army) or- 
ganization and Amertean caste structure.” 4 problems 
are observed: symbolic denial of aggression, ritua- 
lized behavior disappears when distance 1s 
narrowed, where is social distance greatest, and 
reciprocal quality between strata. 21 reis—M. York, 

1212. Cox, John A., & Krumboltz, John D. 
Racial bias in peer ratings of basic airman. Soci- 
ometry, 1958, 21, 292-299.—Leadership peer ratings 
from 64 Neygro and 469 white basic airmen from 9 
flights provided a “Negro peer status” score based 
on ratings by “white peer status” 
score based on ratings by whites. It is concluded: 
1. Ratings of members of ones own race are higher 
than are ratings of members of the other race. 2. “A 
significant interaction indicates that the first con- 
clusion is not true for every flight or to the same 
extent in each flight. 3. In general, individuals of 
both races can agree on the rank order of leadership 
abilitv in a flight regardless of race (r =.76)." 4. 
The bias present is far from complete as evidenced 
by the degree of overlap of the 2 distributions of 
leadership ratings. “The findings [suggest] 
substantial, though incomplete, psychological integra- 
tion in the Air Force.”"—H. P. Shelley. 

1213. Dana, R.H. (U. Nevada) American cul- 
ture and Chinese personality. /’sychol. Newsitr., 
NIU, 1959, 10, 314-321.—"The results of a battery of 
tests given to 20 China-born Chinese attending an 
American University indicate the crosscultural ap- 
plicability of projective techniques within certain 
limitations, ... The structure of personality appears 
similar to that of Americans of equivalent social class 
and degree of education.” 21 rets.—.M/. S. Maysner. 

1214. De Fleur, Melvin L., & Westie, Frank R. 
Verbal attitudes and overt acts: An experiment 
on the salience of attitudes. mer. sociol. Rev, 
1958, 23, 667-673.—A method of evaluating and vali- 
dating expressed attitudes is presented. It involves 
exposing the S to a stimulus situation and observing 
the S's actual response in behavior. The data were 
presented as much for their worth in elucidating a 
research technique as for the results per se. Racial 
prejudice was the content of the investigation.—C. H. 
Frank, 

1215. DeVos, George & Miner, Horace. Al- 
gerian culture and personality in change. Soci- 
ometry, 1958, 21, 255-268.—Rorschach protocols of 20 
oasis and 28 urban Arabs “when viewed in relation 
to seclusion practices, discipline of children, and 
religious beliefs, show a consistent pattern, namely 
that attenuation of traditional beliefs in the urbanized 
Arabs. is related to increasing intrapsychic tensions 
that are expressed in symbolic form in Rorschach 
content. The minority position of the more ac- 
culturated urbanized Arab is reflected in internalized 
personality adoptions in which the social environ- 
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Being of Individuals, Populations, and Communities 
with Each Other and with Environment” ( Marston 
Bates); “Cultural Mentality and the Chemistry oi 
(FF. S.C. Northrop); “Rapid Acculturation 
and Social Disorders” (Alex. Leighton); “The Re 
tention of Traditional Concepts and Resistence to 
Modern Methods” (Raymond Firth).—+A. J. Fona- 
roff. 

1221. Gaster, Theodor H. The new golden 
bough. New York: Criterion Books, 1959. xxx, 738 
p. $8.50.—An entirely new one-volume abridgement 
of Frazer’s Golden Bough, with added features such 
as sub-topics and numbered paragraphs ready 
cross-reference.—/1, Angeline, 

1222. Goodman, Mary Ellen. (Juits U.) Japa- 
nese and American children: A comparative study 
of social concepts and attitudes. Marriage fam. 
Living, 1958( Nov), 20, 316-319.—Through the study 
of 5-12 year olds in both national groups, city bred, 
middle class or above, “by means of the guided inter 
view and the topic essay on an assigned topic 
(for example ‘what I want to be when | grow up and 
why’) it appear that Japan is changing in the direc 
tion of Western and especially American ways 
yet with continuing emphasis on kinship. 
Japanese learns to put other people before self 
to conceive of duties and obligations rather than of 
rights. When seen in comparative perspective 
\merican concepts and attitudes re-kinship, in- 
dividuality and personal rights take on an aspect ot 
the bizarre."—M. MM. Gillet. 

1223. Grier, George, & Grier, Eunice. 
characteristics in interracial housing. /. . is 
sues, 1957, 13(4), 50-59.—The new Negro middle 
has housing preferences similar to those ot 
whites of the same income levels and family struc 
tures. Negroes in this group are willing to undergo 
more than the usual degree of personal sacrifice and 
readjustment to obtain satisfactory housing. There 
laracteristics that distinguish 
white occupants of interracial housing trom the white 
housing market at large. The kind of housing otfered 
in a given interracial neighborhood appears to be the 
most important determinant of the characteristics of 
the white market. Interracial housing attracts more 
white residents as real estate per se than as a demon- 
stration of an ideal. One of their chief characteristics 
is freedom from or lack of susceptibility to pressures 
toward conformity.—J. A. Fishman. 


1224. Honigmann, John J. (U. North Carolina) 
The world of man. New York: Harpers, 1959, xii, 
971 p. $7.50—A general anthropological text with 
major emphasis in cultural anthropology.—. A. 
Rubinstem., 
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Sources of middle-class 
values of American Jews. Soc. Forces, 1958, 37, 
117-123.—From a combination of at least 4 socio- 
historical forces seems to emanate the source of mid- 
dle-class value orientation of American Jews, their: 
religious tradition, “business ethic,” urban psychol- 
ogy, and minority group status. The American Jew 
is viewed primarily as a mobile man, rather than as 
a marginal man.—aA. Rk. Howard. 

1226. Katz, Elihu, & Zloczower, Abraham. 


Hemshekhiyutam shel defusim adatiyim bedor 
sheni. [Continuity of ethnic patterns in the second 
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generation.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 187-200.—The theory 
is tested whether the second generation of newcomers 
into a country with higher cultural standard tends 
necessarily to reject their traditional culture in all 
conditions. A Yemenite group in a small town in 
Israel served its ethnic, cultural, and social patterns; 
first of all due to the separation between them and 
European Jews in the same town. English summary. 
—H. Ormuian. 

1227. Kerckhoff, Alan C. Anomie and achieve- 
ment motivation: A study of personality develop- 
ment within cultural disorganization. Soc. Forces, 
1959, 37, 196-202.—Following the work of MeClel- 
land et al. (see 33: 7272), TAT stories were collected 
from 63 Chippewa Indian children and 76 white chil- 
dren. <All were students in the titth through eighth 
grades in schools on or near a Chippewa reservation 
in Wisconsin. Results indicate “that the whites ex- 
press more n Ach than the Indians, that within the 
Indian group those with mixed or ambivalent group 
identifications indicate the least mn Ach, and that in 
both groups older children show more n Ach than 
vounger children.”—A. R. Howard. 

1228. Klapp, Orrin E. Social types: Process 
and structure. .Jmer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 674 
678.—A discussion of a classification of and possible 
research implications for the concept of “social type.” 
—G. H. Frank. 

1229. Lambert, William W., Triandis, Leigh 
Minturn, & Wolf, Margery. Some correlates of 
beliefs in the malevolence and benevolence of su- 
pernatural beings: A cross-societal study. /. ab 
norm, soc. Psychol., 1939, 58, 162-169.—Child-rear- 
ing practices and resultant attitudes and behavior of 
the children were studied 


l in several geographic areas 
of the world. The differential effect of aggressivels 


and benevolently perceived supernatural forces (deity ) 


is described 
retically. 


discussed empirically 


and and theo- 
A positive relationship between the varia 
bles is demonstrated.—G. HH. lrank. 

1230. McEntire, Davis. Government and racial 
discrimination in housing. /. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13 
(4), 60-67.—The most significant forms of housing 
discrimination practiced by or with the support. of 
government appear to be hevond the reach of judicial 
review, at least for the present. Except in the few 
states which have legislated against discrimination 
in publicly assisted housing, almost all FHA and VA 
housing is built for whites only: the small portion 
available to nonwhites is in “minority developments.” 
that is projects intended exclusively for minority oc 
cupancy. This results from the policy of the FHA 
to leave decisions the acceptability of 
minority groups entirely in the hands of private busi 
ness and local authorities. Aside from the judiciary, 
the most significant recent actions for racial equality 
have been taken not by the federal government but 
by the legislatures of northern and western states and 
cities which have enacted laws prohibiting discrimina 
tion and have created machinery for exerting con 
sistent governmental pressure against it. However, 
there is evidence that officials frequently abuse gov- 
ernmental power to restrict the housing opportunities 
of nonwhite minorities. These are almost always 
“covered up” under other pretexts and hence are 
rarely available to judicial review.—J. Al. Fishman. 


concerning 
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1231. Mayer, Albert J. Race and private hous- 
ing: A social problem and a challenge to under- 
standing human behavior. J. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13 
(4), 3-6.—Where one lives is closely linked to social 
status. When that status is threatened the individual 
and the neighborhood take measures to combat this 
threat, usually by flecing, but sometimes by violence. 
In the case of Negroes, the high visibility factor com 
bined with the low status of Negroes as a group has 
produced an invasion-succession cycle that is separat- 
ing most large American cities into 2 ghettos, Negro 
at core and white on the periphery. Our culture has 
developed in a direction where persons who view 
themselves as related to the dominant cultural norms 
cannot “afford” to live in a biracial neighborhood. 
7 reasons are given as to why race and private hous- 
ing is a particularly worthwhile research area today. 
—J. A, Fishman. 

1232. Morland, J. Kenneth. Racial recognition 
by nursery school children in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. Soc. Forces, 1958, 37, 132-137.—344 white 
and 110 Negro children in 6 nursery schools were 
administered a picture test designed to measure their 
ability to recognize Negroes and whites. Thev were 
found to vary in this ability by age and by race, but 
not by sex, or by status of whites. Recognition ability 
progresses regularly with age and racial self-recogni- 
tion ability is significantly higher for white children. 
— A. R. Howard 

1233. Rabin, Albert I. (Michigan State U.) 
Kibbutz children: Research findings to date. Chil- 
dren, 1958, 5, 179-184.—The study was based on a 
in which there is common ownership of every- 
thing except a few personal belongings, as the subject 
of investigation. ‘The kibbutz children live in peer 
groups rather than with the family circle. The author 
explains: the method of rearing kibbutz children, the 
research program, infant study, the ten-year olds, 
attitudes toward parents, differences in goals, the 
adolescent groups, and conclusions of the study.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


1234. Ravitz, Mel J. Effects of urban renewal 
on community racial patterns. J. soc. Jssues, 1957, 
13(4), 38-49.—Urban renewal on the federal level 
depends on the Housing Act of 1949 (which provides 
a two-thirds federal subsidy to help American cities 
clhminate their slums) and the Housing Act of 1954 
(which provides a two-thirds federal subsidy to help 
prevent the formation of slums in those neighbor- 
hoods of any city that are still basically sound and 
Detroit data is presented to illustrate 
the effects of urban redevelopment on existing and 
emerging racial patterns in a large metropolis. One 
effect of large scale rede velopme nt has been the dis- 
placement of thousands of people, especially Negroes. 
Redevelopment pushes them either to other slums or 
to the middle-aged neighborhoods. This in turn leads 
to overcrowding and to an outmovement of whites 
from the middle-aged neighborhoods. Since the 1948 
Supreme Court decision on restrictive covenants, a 
mass exodus has taken place from many middle-aged 
neighborhoods to the edge or out of the city. On the 
other hand, redevelopment of the core of the city also 
brings back to the core those upper and middle in- 
come Negro and white families who desire the geo- 
graphic advantages of inner city living and who can 
aftord the relatively high rentals. The net effect is 


village, 


salvageable ). 
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Sachs, Wulf. Black anger. New York: 
Grove Press, 1957. 324 p. $1.75.—A_ paperback 
1947 book. A psychoanaJyst recounts 
his study of a South African witch doctor and his 


oblet of acculturation.—H/. B. English. 

1236. Sahlins, Marshall D. (U. Michigan) The 
social life of monkeys, apes and primitive man. 
Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 54-73.—Comparison of primate 

rimitive groups indicate the most significant ad 

l volution of cultural soc 1ety to be: 

| and the establish 
this basis; 2. the invention of 

st prohibition and its extension 
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item bibliog ! Smarts 
Sailer, R., & Akhtar, A. Maashrati naf- 
Social psychology ahore, Pakistan: Maj- 
| 281 p . An American 
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H. Alax 
Siegman, Aron Wolfe. The effect of cul- 
tural factors on the relationship between person- 
ality, intelligence, and ge attitudes. /. 
1958, 22, 5—377.—Ss were Uni- 


undergr born and 
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1239. Smith, Elmer Lewis. 


Amish and 


Personality differ- 
non-Amish children. 


ences between 
: !, 1958, 23, 371-376.—On a personality 
1 f Amish children indicated that 


introverted and 


balanced 
children in 


schools. 


notionally | 
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1240. Smitter, Faith, & Dar, Iqbal. (Lahor: 
Growing up in Pakistan. Karachi, Vakistan: “4 
ternational peration Administration, 1958. 187 p. 

nt to be a comprehensive 
ent and children’s prob- 

locument but the result of 

parents and children, 

of their childhood 

of the book. the 

in Pakistan, the role of 

1 of children, the preschool 

and &, middle childhood, 


adolescence, and the needs of children in Pakistan 
are described and illustrated. The descriptive ma- 
terial is based upon urban areas of the country. The 
+ appendixes consist of questionnaire for parents, 
questionnaire for teachers, a pledge to children and 
questionnaires on adolescent problems.—ad. H. Alawt. 

1241. Spuhler, J. N. (U. Michigan) Somatic 
paths to culture. //um. Biol., 1959, 31, 1-13.—Cul- 
ture, which has greatly supplemented somatic evolu 
tion, is “a biological adaptation with a non-genetic 
mode of inheritance depending on symbolic contact 
rather than fusion of gametes.” 7 biological precon- 
ditions for the beginning of culture are distinguished : 
accommodative vision, bipedal locomotion, manipula 
tion, carnivorous-omnivorous diet, cortical control of 
sexual behavior, vocal communication, expansion of 
the association areas in the cerebral cortex. The 
ontogenetic pattern in the human after birth differs 
considerably from that of all other primates but in 
a direction predicted by the general trend of primate 
evolution. 23-item bibliog —P. Swarts. 

1242. Stevenson, Harold W., & Stewart, Ed- 
wan C. (U. Texas) A developmental study of 
racial awareness in young children. Child De- 
velpm., 1958( Sep), 29, 399-409.—"A series of tests 
involving discrimination of physical differences be 
tween Negroes and whites and attitudes toward race 
were presented to 125 white and 100 Negro Ss be 
tween the ages of 3 and 7 years. A rapid increase in 
the ability to discriminate between the races was 
found in both racial groups between these ages. ‘The 
white Ss tended to develop such discriminations at a 
younger age than did the Negro Ss. The Negro Ss 
made a lower frequency of own-race choices than did 
white Ss in items involving the selection of a child 
as a playmate, as looking most like S, ete. The Negro 
Ss assigned negative roles to Negro children more 
frequently than the white Ss assigned such roles to 
white children.”"—#. Ht’. Camp. 

1243. Sumner, William Graham. (Yale U.) 
Folkways: A study of the sociological importance 
of usages, manners, customs, mores and morals. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1959. vii, 692 p. 
$2.49.—A paperbound, unabridged reissue of a classic. 

ei. B English. 

1244. Sussman, Marvin B. The role of neigh- 
borhood associations in private housing for racial 
minorities. J. soc. /ssues, 1957, 13(4), 31-37.— 
Spontaneously organized associations come into ex- 
istence members of the new biracial neigh- 
borhood want to maintain the high standards of the 
community and preserve the integration pattern. 
These groups have to work in the face of conflicting 
goals. The dedicated whites are for a biracial resi 
dential community. Many Negroes share this goal, 
vet the shortage of housing for middle class Negroes 
is great enough to interest them and others in self- 
segregation and they push toward housing for Negroes 
even if it results in an all-Negro’ community. It 
almost impossible to obtain and maintain a 
dispersal pattern voluntarily. —J. 4. Fishman. 

1245. van den Berghe, Pierre L. The dynamics 
of racial prejudice: An ideal-type dichotomy. Soc. 
Forces, 1958, 37, 138-141.—The 2 ideal types pro- 
paternalistic and the competitive. The 
characteristics of each type are cited and discussed.— 


A. R. Howard. 
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1246. Wolf, Eleanor P. The invasion-succession 
sequence as a self-fulfilling prophecy. J/. soc. 
Issues, 1957, 13(4), 7-20.—Although attitudes to- 
ward living with Negroes show a marked long term 
trend in the direction of greater acceptance this shift 
is not reflected in present home occupancy patterns. 
The racial invasion-succession sequence is an example 
of a self-fulfilling prophecy and bears striking re 
semblance to Merton's classic illustration of the bank 
run as well as to Mintz’s experiments on unstable 
reward structure. The “significant others’ whose 
views and actions residents utilize in deciding whether 
their neighborhood is destined to become “undesira- 
ble” are: realtors, lending agencies and government 
insuring agencies, social, religious, and commercial 
establishments, public school staffs, informal experts 
who have “been throuvh it before’ elsewhere, and 
property-owners associations. Clear-cut identification 
with reference groups which stress the importance of 
a conventional prestige-address, degree of concern 
with the local public schools, and previous experience 
in changing neighborhoods seem to be associated with 
early leaving of an “infected” neighborhood. Varia- 
tions in intensity of prejudice, amount of favorable 
interaction with Negro neighbors, and variation in 
family composition do not themselves predict at which 
stage of the invasion-succession sequence a family 
will leave. ‘The maintenance of an integrated area 
depends on the existence of some form of control. 
To continue to attempt to achieve mixed occupancy 
through neighborhood organizations only invites dis- 
couragement.—J. 4. /ishman., 


1247. Yarrow, Leon J., & Yarrow, Marion 
Radke. Leadership and interpersonal change. /. 
soc. Issues, 1958, 14( 1), 47-59.—The data point to the 
counselor as a pivotal figure in determining the suc- 
cess of desegregation. His is a potent influence on 
the ways in which the children cope with the situa- 
tion: whether they adopt and internalize, or reject the 


new norms.—J. A. /ishman. 


1248. Yarrow, Marion Radke; Campbell, John 
D., & Yarrow, Leon J. Acquisition of new norms: 
A study of racial desegregation. /. suc. /ssues, 
1958, 14(1), 8-28.—li the experience of integration 
is successful in reducing social distance between the 
Negro and white children, one would expect that 
race as a criterion unconscious ) for 
assessing friendship should exert less influence at the 

2 The findings support this. Although 


(conscious or 


end of 2 weeks. 
at the end of camp the children still tend to preter 
their white cabin mates as friends, there is a statis- 
tically significant drop in the extent to which they 
are the favored group. Indeed, at the end of camp, 
white and Negro campers were about equally desired 
as friends by the white children. On of the more 
significant effects of the equalitarian culture of the 
camp is the effect upon the Negro children’s concept 
of their own race, and on their own personal self- 
esteem: oOversensitivity to unfavorable behavior in 
Negro peers is decreased, other Negro children are 
described in more tavorable terms than initially, and 
a lessened tendency to reject other Negro girls on 
friendship ratings. —J. A. Fishman. 


(See also Abstracts 62, 449, 989, 1054, 1427, 1534, 
1951, 2036) 
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1249. Bieri, James; Lobeck, Robin, & Galinsky, 
M. David. A comparison of direct, indirect, and 
fantasy measures of identification. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, $8, 253-258.—"This study was de- 
signed to investigate predicted relationships of three 
levels of directness of assessment (direct, indirect, and 
fantasy) to two aspects of parental identification, 1.e., 
perceived similarity to a parent and degree of in- 
volvement with a parent. It was predicted that 
(a) perceived similarity measures would be posi- 
tively related, (b) involvement measures would be 
positively related, and (c) since both... are assumed 
to be components of identification, they should be 
positively associated with each other.”"—G. H. Frank. 


1250. Boek, Walter E., Sussman, Marvin B., & 
Yankauer, Alfred. (Cornell U.) Social class and 
child care practices. Marriage fam. Living, 1958 
(Nov), 20, 326-333.—"1805 upstate mothers with 
babies between 3 and 6 months of age were inter- 
viewed in their means of determining 
whether or not father’s occupation recorded on birth 
certificates was a reliable method of classifying fami- 
lies into social classes . an analysis of some child 
care practices as they were associated with social class 
levels was presented. . .. Differences . .. were found 
in such areas as family planning, use of literature, 
feeding practices, and mother’s educational and occu- 
pational aspirations for her child.”"—M. M. Gillet. 


1251. Bowerman, Charles E., & Kinch, John W. 
Changes in family and peer orientation of children 
between the fourth and tenth grades. Soc. Forces, 
1959, 37, 206—211.—Questionnaire data indicate that 
“as children become increasingly involved in activities 
with peers, they become increasingly oriented toward 
the peer group, particularly with respect to associa- 
tion, and to a lesser extent in accepting the norms and 
values of the peer group... {and that] a lowered 
orientation toward the family during the period of 
adolescence is not inevitable, but takes place only 
when a poor adjustment is made to members of the 


familv."—4. R. Howard. 


1252. Bronson, Wanda C., Katten, Edith S., & 
Livson, Norman. Patterns of authority and affec- 
tion in two generations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1959, 58, 143-152.—Using data gleaned from a norma- 
tive longitudinal study of more than 200 jamilies by 
workers in the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of Calitornia at Berkeley, the research was 
devised to answer the question as to whether the 
perception of one’s own parents influences parental 
attitudes towards own children. These rela- 
tionships were studied through the media of 3 varia 
bles, viz., authority, affection, and involvement, and 
their intercorrelation. ‘The “characteristic” or modal 
family pattern which emerges from the data is de- 
scribed and discussed.—G. H. Frank. 


1253. Brooks, Hugh E., & Henry, Franklin J. 
An empirical study of the relationships of Catholic 
practice and occupational mobility to fertility. 
Milbank Mem. Fund Quart., 1958( Jul), 36, 222-281. 
—Summary of the literature on differential fertility 
as it relates to Catholic-non-Catholic fertility: fer- 
tility differentials within the Catholic population and 
within the general American population. A‘ fertility 
study of a sample of 3202 Catholic couples with a 
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1254. Burchinal, Lee G. Social status, measured 
intelligence, achievement, and personality adjust- 
ment of rural lowa girls. Svciometry, 1959, 22, 
75-80.— Data on hievement, personality 
ducation of pat 
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1255. Couch, Carl J. (Central Michigan Coll.) 
The use of the concept “role” and its derivatives 
in a study of m arriage. Va je fam. Living, 1958 
Nov 20, 353-357 Role-taking 1 | svinbolic 
t of | neself in the other's | to gain 
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1256. Ecole des Parents de la Ligue Francaise 
d’Hygiéne Mentale: Problemes poses par la preés- 
ence dans ie groupe arg onged de ampannagp généra- 
tions. ro On vy the presence of several 
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1257. Field, Lewis W., Ewing, Reed T., & 
Wayne, David M. Observations on the relation 
of psychosocial factors to psychiatric illness 
among coal-miners. /ni. /. s Psychiat., 1957 
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as well as jealousy and aggression towards the 
mother. The aspiration to independence grows 
stronger and is influenced by family structure as well 
as by participating in youth movement activities.— 
H. Ormian. 

1259. Haller, A. O. Research problems on the 
occupational achievement levels of farm-reared 
people. Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 355-362.—H ypothe- 
ses accounting for the low levels of occupational 
achievement of farm-re: ured people in the nonfarm 
world were tested.—H. AK. M 


1260. Harte, Thomas J. Trends in mate selec- 
tion in a tri-racial isolate. Svc. /orces, 1959, 37, 
215-221.—The “Brandywine” group of wae Boi Mary - 
land, during the period 1820-1956, is the focus of this 
study. Group community size is the most likely single 
factor accounting for the mate selection behavior of 
this population in the past. Regardless of their place 
of recent generations tend to be more 
exogamous than their forefathers. It is expected that 
the Brandywine population will remain a_ racial 
“island” for some time to come.—1. Rk. Howard. 


1261. Hewitt, Lester E. (Ball State Teachers 
Student perceptions of traits desired in 
themselves as dating and marriage partners. Wur- 
fam. Living, 1958( Nov), 20, 344-349.—"W ith 
few exceptions men and women seem to be in 
substantial agreement.” The traits discussed are 
listed with the given evaluation by both sexes show 
the agreement and differences and pointing out 
regarded by a majority of men and women as 
rucially important.—W. M/. Gillet. 

1262. Kiser, Clyde V., & Whelpton, P. K. 
Social psychological factors affecting fertility: 
XXXIII. Summary of chief findings and implica- 
tions for future studies. Wilbank Mem, Fund 
Onart., 1958( Jul), 36, 282-329.—A study of 1444 “re- 
latively fecund” native-white Protestant couples in 
Indianapolis in 1941: data on religion and fertility; 
contraception, fecundity, and fertility; and hypotheses 
on the relation of social and psychological factors to 
fertility planning status and size of planned family. 


Certain methodological discussed.—S 
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1263. Kohn, Melvin L. Social class and paren- 
tal values. Amer. J. Sociol., 1959, 64, 337-351.—A 
study in the Washington, D. C. area shows the values 
| working-class parents center around qualities that 
assure respectability; for the middle-class parents 
values center around internalized standards of con- 
duct.—K. MW. Frumkin 


1204. Koya, Yoshio; Kubo, H., Yuasa, S., & 
Galen H. (Nippon Medical School, lokyo) Seven 
years of a family planning program in three typical 
Japanese villages. JJilbank Mem. Fund Qnuart., 
1958( Oct), 36, 363-372.—A choice of several birth 
control methods offered by physicians to all 
families in 3 typical Japanese villages. After 7 
contraception used by 75°, of the families ex 
posed to pregnancy and by about 95¢% of those with 
+ or more children. More than ¥% of the families 
who used birth control chose to use the condom. The 
birth rate fell from 26.7 to 13.6 in the 7th year, which 
is 74% of the rate for Japan. The annual number 

f abortions fell to about 1/22th of the rate for 
Japan —S. Glasner. 
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1265. Marui, F. A method of diagnosing the 
interrelations in the members of a family. Pull. 
Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957( Mar), 3, 399.—The Na- 
goya University edition of TAT was administered to 
six members of a family. Results were compared 
with psychiatric interviews. Emotional relations 
were revealed by the test which were not easily ob- 
tained from interview.—//. B. /:nglish. 

1266. Miller, Delbert C. (\’ennsylvania State U.) 
Decision-making cliques in community power 
structures: A comparative study of an American 
and an English city. ‘mer. /. Sociol., 1958, 64, 
299-310.—"This study tests the working hypothesis 
that key influential leaders in a community influence 
policy-making by acting in concert through cliques. 
A comparative research design utilized a large city in 
the Pacific Northwest and a comparable city in south- 
western England. Findings show evidence of group 
patterns but not a rigid clique-structure with specific 
clique leaders. However, on certain issues a high 
degree of solidarity is evidenced. Greater fluidity is 
observed in the English city, where there is no single 
solidary elite structure and no hierarchical dominance 
based on one institutional sector.”—K. MW. Frumkin 

1267. Polsby, Nelson W. The sociology of com- 
munity power: A reassessment. Soc. forces, 1959, 
37, 232-236.—"In the study of community power, as 
in other areas of sociology, the examination of inten 


tions, reputations, and attributions is to be applauded. 
The interpretations we assign to these ‘meanings’ 
must, however, always be modulated and enriched by 
which accompanies 


our knowledge of the behavior 


them.” 1. Rk. Howard. 


1268. Riessman, Frank, & Miller, S. M. 
Coll.) Social class and projective tests. /. pro). 
Tech., 1958, 22. 432-439.-This is a review of the 
literature on social class differences on the Rorschach, 
the TAT, and the so-called Fascism or F 
refs.—4. R. Jensen. 

1269. Rose, Arnold M. Attitudinal correlates 
of social participation. Soc. Forces, 1959, 37, 202- 
206.—Questionnaires were mailed to recent migrants 
to Minneapolis to explore their attitudes toward their 
own lives,:other people, or society in general. The 
findings include support for the hypotheses that so 
cialized attitudes are more likely to be found among 
participant persons and that a person's degree of 
anomie is related to the extent of limitation on his 
social participation.—A. Rh. Howard 

1270. Rosenfeld, Henry. Tahalikhey hitpardut 
vehitpatslut shel hamishpaha haemeshutefet bake- 
far haarvi. | l’rocesses of disintegration and fission 
of the “great family” in the Arab village.| Wegamot, 
1957, 8, 411-418.—Structural changes in the extended 
family occurring in a big Arab agricultural village 
in Lower Galilea are studied. The process of fission 
occurs when sons leave the family, when fathers die, 
and when brothers get married. Main causes were 
found in structural economic changes caused bv dis 
integration of the feudal economy regarding property 
(transition from communal to private) and work 
relations. English summary.—//. Ormian. 

1271. Simey, T. S. Sozial Mobilitat und Klas- 
senkonflikt in England. | Social mobility and class 
conflict in England.| Aol. 7. Sosiol. Soz.-psychol., 
1957, 9, 181-198.—The relation of social class status 
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to social mobility and class conflict in England.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

272. Skidmore, Rex A., & Cannon, Anthon S. 
(U. Utah) Building your marriage. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Harpers, 1958. xiv, 701 p. $6.00.—A 
popularly written texthook for undergraduate college 
courses in courtship, marriage, and family living. 
Based upon questions submitted to the authors anony- 
mously by more than 8000 students, the book presents 
relevant scientific data from the fields of sociology, 
psychology, medicine, mental hygiene, psychiatry, 
social work, health education, physiology, and home 
economics. Original research by the authors is also 
included in several of the chapters. Most chapters 
are illustrated with numerous brief stories, humorous 
cartoons, and statistical summaries. Marriage Pre- 
diction and Marriage Adjustment Tests.—S. Glasner. 

1273. Steinmann, Anne. (NYC) Lack of com- 
munication between men and women. Marriage 
fam. Living, 1958( Nov), 20, 350-352.—A discussion 
of “modern woman's adjustment to life 
woman lives in a vacuum and most women’s lives are 
directly affected by the men and children in their 
lives, there is need to examine the concept of the 
feminine role held by men as well as by women... . 
There is a marked difference between what the girls 
consider their role to be and what they think are 
their fathers’ expectations of them. Of the 10 
men interviewed ... only one stated that he preferred 
his wite to have outside professional interests. 
the other men were relieved when their wives 
no longer found it necessary to work.”"—M. M. Gillet. 

1274. Talmon-Gerber, Yonina. (llebrew U., 
Jerusalem) Hemisphaha vehahatsava hatafkidit 
shel beney hador hasheni kabibuts. |Family and 
occupational placement of the second generation in 
the kibbutz.] Megamot, 1957, 8, 309-392.—F ollowing 
methods were Open interview, questionnaire, 
and direct observation. While in the kibbutz occu 
pational placement is a matter of the community, 
changing attitudes of the family concerning this place 
ment indicates the changing position of the family 
within the collective settlement. A similar correla- 
tion was found between attitudes towards placement 
and opinions within the family. Women are more 
familv-minded than men; the second generation 
slightly less than the first one. LE-nglish summary.— 
H. Ormian, 

1275. Turner, Ralph H. Life situation and sub- 
culture: A comparison of merited prestige judg- 
ments by three occupational classes in Britain. 
Brit. J. Soctol., 1958, 9, 299-320.—In relation to 
judgments of merited prestige it was found that the 
subcultural explanation seems to be more valid than 
a life situation explanation. That is, judgments of 
merited prestige follow closely the subculture (social 
class origin) of those making judgments.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1276. Weiss, Robert S., & Samelson, Nancy 
Morse. (U. Michigan) Social roles of American 
women: Their contribution to a sense of useful- 
ness and importance. Warriage fam. Living, 1958 
(Nov), 20, 358-366.—Marriage seems to set a con- 
dition “in which housework takes on and maintains 
value for the majority of Women 
are unmarried, particularly middle-aged women, will 
want careers or other social reles outside the home, 
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d Weiss, “Viola W., & Monroe, Russell R. 
A framework for understanding family dynamics. 
Part I. 5S Casewk., 1959( Jan), 40, 3-9.—This 

per pr iramework designed to facilitate the 
cus on family rather than on in 
cs, and to assist the worker in collect 

gy such data in a meaningful fashion. 
cle veloped in the form of a de 
ic concepts and principles con- 
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- Whelpton, 
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1279 Whitney, Vincent H., & Grigg, Charles M. 
Patterns of mobility among a group of families of 
college students. Imer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 643- 
) | n among the college 
liscussed in terms of the 

lin light of a research 


ration G. H. Frank. 
(See also Abstracts 990, 1147, 2051, 2058, 2104) 
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1280. Aborn, Murray; Rubenstein, Herbert, & 
Sterling, Theodor D. Sources of contextual con- 
straint upon words in sentences. / Psychol 
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1281. Brinton, James E., & Danielson, Wayne 
A. A factor analysis of language elements affect- 
ing readability. Journalism Ouart., 1958, 35, 420 
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apparent 


from an examination of elements with high loadings.” 
—D. E. Meister. 

1282. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Systematic error on the part of human links in 
communication systems. /uform. Control, 1958 
(Dee), 1, 334-369.—To the human being considered 
as a potential link in a communication system are 
attributed constant errors, or biases, over and above 
random imperfection of performance. ‘The psycho 
logical research literature has been searched for an 
inventory of recurrent bias tendencies. This review 
enumerates 21 of these in 2 major groups: those 
found in the duplicatory transmission task and those 
characteristic of the reductive coding assignment. 
140 refis—D. T. Campbell. 

1283. Carr, Elizabeth. Word-compounding in 
American speech. Speech Monoagr., 1959, 26, 1-20. 
—The coining of compound words .. . is an inter- 
esting field for observation in the United States today. 
Although a single, completely new word is rarely 
coined, a cleverly contrived compound appears rather 
frequently. Once such a new expression has been 
made popular by radio, screen, and newspaper” 
new compound-words are struck off the same _pat- 
tern. Thus, carrier-based was followed by shore 
hased, Aleutian-based, etc. Some coinages are effec 
tive, their power has been recognized by advertising 
agencies. “Since compounding is an active process 
in American speech today, it is to be hoped that more 
studies will be made on the subject."—D. Lebo. 


1284. Freedman, William A. A study in com- 
munication. J. Communication, 1959, 9, 27-31.— 
Tests of information were administered to college 
students who had previously read articles presented in 
3 forms: original length (long form), initial con 
densation (medium form), and second condensation 
(short form). It was concluded that “a paper can 
advantageously be abstracted in order to conserve 
total time in reading, vet with the assurance that an 
equivalent amount of information will be retained.”— 
D. FE. Meister. 

1285. Giffin, Kim. A study of the criteria em- 
ployed by tournament debate judges. Speech 
Vonogr., 1959, 26, 69-71.—175 examples of judg- 
ments of tournament debaters were obtained from 34 
judges, judging 64 different debaters in 79 different 
debates. Analysis indicated that 979% of judges’ con- 
siderations were identifiable with desirable academic 
goals.—D. Lebo. 

1286. Hockett, Charles F. (U. Chicago) 
mai ‘languages” and human language. //um. 
1959, 31, 32-39.—7 key design-features of human 
language are distinguished: duality of patterning, 
productivity, arbitrariness, interchangeability, spe 
cialization, displacement, cultural transmission. _ It 
is hypothesized that the protohominoids had a vocal- 
auditory communicative system possessing specializa 
tion, interchangeability, arbitrariness, and a small 
amount of cultural transmission, and that this system 
“was the precursor of human language.”—P. Swariz. 


1287. Jenkins, James J., Russell, Wallace A., & 
Suci, George J. (U. Minnesota) An atlas of 
semantic profiles for 360 words. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 688-699.—Osgood’s method of the semantic 
differential was employed to obtain normative values 
of 360 words. The obtained values for each word on 
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20 different scales are reported in tabular form, 18 
groups of 30 Ss, halt of whom were men, the other 
half women, served as judges.—k. HH. IWaters. 


1288. Key, Wilson Bryan, Jr. “Cloze proce- 
dure”: A technique for evaluating the quality of 
language translation. /. Communication, 1959, 9, 
14-18.—" Representative passages are selected from a 
text that has been translated into another language. 
A continuous word count from (1) to (5) is made 
.... Suecessive stencils are cut, systematically 
eliminating all the words marked (1) through (5) 
and replacing them with blanks. five separate 
groups of selected individuals are given the cloze tests 
in each language. Ihe two groups of five tests 
each would be scored for the number of correct and 
incorrect ‘clozures.’ The highest score would 
generally indicate the most ‘readable’ text to the 
tvpe of readers selected as test subjects."—D. EF. 
Veister. 

1289. Kretsinger, Elwood A. An experimental 
study of restiveness in preschool educational tele- 
vision audiences. Speech Monogr., 1959, 26, 72-77. 

Yo validate restiveness as an index of interest in 
preschool children 90 Ss were shown a_ kinescope 
recording while their bodily movements were continu- 
ously recorded by means of a capacity-operated elec- 
tronic ink pen on a moving paper chart. Each S 
was later interviewed to obtain an interest score for 
each Nonessential scenes produced more 
bodily movement than essential scenes. From scene 
to scene interest and movement fluctuated in a ran 
dom fashion, relationship 
bodily movement and_ tine 


scene, 


between 
The 


a disquieting 


suggesting no 
levels of 
found to 
effect upon boys.—D. Lebo. 
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1290. Lacan, Jacques. L’instance de la lettre 
dans l'inconscient ou la raison depuis Freud. [The 
instance of the letter in the unconscious or reason 
since Freud.| Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 47-81.—It is 
through language that truth is realizable, it is the 
structure of language that psychoanalysis discovers 
in the unconscious. and that Freud described in The 
Interpretation of Dreams. In linguistics it is the 
approach of Ferdinand de Saussure that converges 
with this insight. It is in particular the study of 
the development of metaphor and metonymy that 
illumines the possibilities of truth and illusion in the 
relation of the signifier to that which is signified.— 
I. W. Eng. 

1291. Lambert, W. E., Havelka, J., & Gardner, 
R..C. (MeGill U.) Linguistic manifestations of 
bilingualism. mer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 77-82.— 
The relative superiority of English-French bilinguals 
in “French or English is manifested in comparative 
thresholds for word-recognition, facility in) word 
completion and word-detection, response-sets, and 
speed of reading, but not in speed of translation. In 
tercorrelations indicate that a single dimension under- 
lies these various measures... .° Data were obtained 
from 43 and university students—FK. H. 


Haters. 
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Group 
composition, communication, and consensus: An 
investigation according to Newcomb’s theory of 


communication. /)issertation -lbstr., 


—Abstract. 


1959, 19, 2674. 
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1293. Manis, Melvin. (VA Hosp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) Assessing communication with the se- 
mantic differential. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 
111-113.—"This study suggests that the semantic 
differential can be profitably employed in assessing the 
communication of evaluative attitudes (good vs. bad). 
In measuring the communication of non-evaluative at- 
titudes, i.e., potency and activity, the results were, 
however, less satisfactory.” Possible reasons for the 
latter are examined.—R. H. Waters. 

1294. Meinsma, G. L., & Van Gelder, G. Onder- 
zoek naar de taalkundige waarde van bepaalde 
toonhoogte-patronen. [Investigation of the lin- 
guistic value of certain pitch-patterns.]| Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 490-508.—A_ phonetic study 
of the pitch pattern of words leads to the suggestion, 
that the characterization of sentences takes place by 
melodic means. The special pitch patterns of ques- 
tion, assertion, and call are studied and analyzed.— 


R. H. Houwink. 


1295. Mitsos, Spiro B. Semantic aspects of 
prognosis. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 137- 
140.—"The essential communality and specific differ- 
ences in meaning of psychiatric symptom terms were 
assessed among psychiatric aides and_ professional 
staff members in the specific semantic context of prog- 
nostication.” Hypotheses were generated, tested, and 
the results discussed in terms of their semantic and 
psychological implications. —G. H. Frank. 


1296. Pollack, Irwin. Binaural communication 
systems: Preliminary examination. /. dcoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 81-82.—"The principle of a com- 
munication system which purchases additional chan- 
nels by shifting selective operations from equipments 
to human operators is examined. For selected condi- 
tions, the system may perform adequately for low- 
priority communications.” —J/. Pollack. 

1297. Powers, Richard D., & Kearl, Bryant E. 
Further directions for readability research. Jour- 
nalism Quart., 1958, 35, 427-432.—Suggestions are 
made for areas in which additional research is needed. 
These include: the development of new source ma- 
terial, new correlation methods for analyzing reada- 
bility, basic reading research, investigation of sam- 
pling effects, and new word lists.—D. E. Metster. 

1208. Triandis, Harry Charalambos. (Cornell 
LU.) Some cognitive factors affecting communica- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2675-2676.— 
Abstract. 

1299, Ware, Edward Ernest. (VU. Illinois) Re- 
lationships of intelligence and sex to diversity of 
individual semantic meaning spaces. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3016.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 573, 574, 580, 708, 914, 
1110, 2002) 
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1300. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) Psycho- 
logical research and its referents. J. Rehabilit., 
1958, 24, 11-12, 23.—A discussion of some of the 
more important factors that influence psychological 
research, especially in the clinical areas. The author 
stresses especially: “the need for referents on criteria 
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Bondel, Gertrude. (New York U.) An 
investigation into the relationship between the 
Rorschach test and the + om dream in therapy. 
sertation <lbstr., 1959( . 19, 3018.—Abstract. 
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1308. Salomé-Finkelstein, A. B. P. Verwenning 
en verwaarlozing. | Indulgence and neglect.| Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 475-489.—A_ study of 
the psychological factors similar to cases of over- 
indulgence and overneglect. A short theoretical con- 
sideration on the nature of education is followed by 
some case studies showing the effect of indulgence o1 
neglect on personality formation. The author con- 
cludes that “though, in education too, prevention is 
better than cure, cure is still better than abandoning 
people to their fate” and stresses the importance of 
institutional treatment.—R. H. Houwink. 

1309. Wyatt, Frederick. (1027 E. Huron St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) Clinical psychology. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1959, 115, 596-599.—The past year’s prog 
ress in the area of clinical psychology is briefly and 
critically reviewed. 32-item bibliog. —N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 1037, 1200) 
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1310. Alexander, Franz. Unexplored areas in 
psychoanalytic theory and treatment. Belazv. Sct. 
1958, 3, 293-316.—Relates Freud’s dual-instinct theory 
to entropy concept and communication theory (degree 
of organization in a system) particularly as related 
to the complementary relationship between the sexual 
and nonsexual manifestations of the same drive. In 
terms of treatment several theorems are deduced and 
related to communication theory. A research pro 
gram is described which will gather data on the rela- 
tionship between therapist factors and the therapeutic 
process. 30 refs.—J. Arbit. 

1311. Alvarez, Walter C. 
at peace with your nerves. [:nglewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. 267 p. $4.95.—An anecdotal 
account of methods of dealing with emotional tensions 
in patients encountered in general medical practice 
Topics included: psychosomatic reactions, child rear 
ing methods, marital advice, suggestions on getting 
along with others. Reassurance, inspiration, and ex- 
hortation are recommended for treatment of tension, 
phobias, depression, and excessive worrying.—J. /. 
Tucker. 

1312. Anderson, Bo. The effect of interview 
in survey examinations. Vord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 
15-22.—The author has advanced 2 hypotheses and 
endeavors to prove them through his experiments. 
He has constructed a series of questions, some with 
multiple-choice answers, and others with whatever 
the S desires, such as a single word or a complete 
sentence. The conclusion is that some questions may 
indicate the answers because of their wording. Also, 
there may be certain types of interviewers who are 
better qualified to question or interview than others. 
—O. 1. Jacobsen. 

1313. As, Arvid. (U. Oslo) Orality as a psy- 
chological problem. ord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 247- 
260.—The author discusses the concept of orality in 
psychoanalytic theory and finds 3 problems related to 
this subject. He emphasizes the integration of psy- 
choanalytic theory with results and methods of non 
clinical studies. The 3 problems are as follows: (a) 
the problem of oral drive, (b) the oral character (in 
which experimentation has barely begun), and (c) 
oral deprivation and later personality development. 
40 refs.—( Pi /. Jacobsen 
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1314. Bellak, Leopold. Studying the psycho- 
analytic process and judgment. /rit. J. med. I’sy- 
chol., 1958, 31, 249-252.—A method of short range 
prediction and judgment is described. ‘The poten- 
tialities of the method are discussed.—C. L. Winder. 


1315. Fizdale, Ruth. Peer group supervision. 
Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 443-450.—This paper reports 
the efforts of the Arthur Lehman Counseling Serv- 
ice to preserve the values of a supervisory structure 
as a medium for review and improvement of the 
agency’s practice, while at the same time permitting 
the caseworker gradually to assume more responsi- 
bility for his own practice. ‘These efforts are de- 
scribed in terms of: structure of the agency, the work- 
ers’ responsibilities, and the role of the administra- 
tor. The article concludes with some anecdotal re- 
ports of caseworkers’ reactions to their experience 
with this kind of supervision.—/.. B. Costin. 

1316. Gessain, Robert. “Vagina dentata” dans 
la clinique et la mythologie. {Vagina dentata” in 
the clinic and mythology.| Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 
247-295.—In the clinic, as in mythology, phantasies 
of the “vagina dentata’” occur in contexts of pre 
dominatingly oral aggression and incorporation, in 
association with images of the “phallic mother.’ The 
“vagina dentata” appears in 2 different kinds of con 
text, one pregenital and in which oral separation from 
the mother is dreaded, and the other an early oedipal 
context in which rivalry with the paternal image has 
already emerged. 27 refs.—/:. IW. Eng. 

1317. Gildea, Margaret C.-L. Community men- 
tal health. Springfield, Il.: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 
ix, 169 p. $5.00.—A recapitulation of ideas and ex- 
periences developed while dealing with the emotional 
health and normal development of children. Discus- 
sions of mental health concepts and their application 
to a school-centered mental health service and a men 
tal health education project led by lay people in St. 
Louis. Case protocol summaries, a list of recom 
mended films, and a Discussion Leader’s Manual. 29 
refs.—H. P. David. 

1318. Guze, Samuel B., & Mensh, Ivan N. An 
analysis of some features of the interview with 
the interaction chronograph. /. abnorm. soc. I’sy- 


chol., 1959, 58, 269-271.—Continuation of research 


with the interaction chronograph, i.e., objective in- 


terview procedures. The results “indicate that an 
individual begins his interview with a characteristic 
reliable pattern, but that this pattern does not remain 
stable if it is permitted to continue for a full 30 
minutes, and that it does not vary in any regular 
fashion.”—G. H. Frank. 


1319. Jaffe, Joseph. Language of the dyad. 
Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 249-258.—A technique for the 
analysis of interpersonal communication is described 
which applies certain psycholinguistic measurements 
to the exclusively verbal interaction of patient and 
doctor. The total verbal output of an organic, goal 
directed 2-group (dyadic speech) reveals a balance 
of the opposing tendencies of word repetition and 
variety. Examples illustrate the increased variability 
of the interaction when direct questioning or inter- 
pretive comments have disturbed the interview.—C. 
T. Bever. 

1320. Marchesan, Marco. Gli experimenti sulla 
scrittura da Binet ai nostri giorni. [Experiments 
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on handwriting from Binet to our days.| Kev. Psi- 
col. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1958, 4, 116-146.—Ex- 
periments by Binet and Gemelli are discussed in de- 
tail. Recent studies also are 38 refs.— 
M. J. Vargas. 

1321. Ramnoux, Clémence. 
“Moise et le monothéisme.” | On a page of “Moses 
and monotheism.” | Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 165-187. 
—Freud referred to 3 stages in the formation of 
Judaism: the ideal, the sacred, and the properly re- 
ligious. ‘These are analogous to the control of in- 
fantile impulses through the formation of ideal 
images, to the fascination and coercion of the ideal 
images, and the psychoanalytic “revelation” of a bit 
of truth. Unlike the Jews, the Greeks did not forbid 
divine images nor avoid the use of many words for 
referring to divinity. Thus they left points of ad- 
hesion for the ambivalent infantile impulses along- 
side their rational tradition in which words rather 
served to disclose reality. During the Hellenistic 
period, as in later periods of Western history, this 
Greek position has provided a cover of divinity for 
the “religious” expression, in society, Of narcissistic 
aggression and sexuality.—/:. II]. /:ng. 

1322. Riccio, Anthony C. (Ohio State U.) The 
status of the autobiography. /’eabody J. iduc., 
1958, 36, 33-36.—The author points out the discrep- 
ancy between the value placed on the autobiography 
by counselor-trainers and the use made of this tech- 
nique by practicing counselors. He then proceeds to 
discuss the arguments against and the arguments in 
defense of the autobiography as a counseling tech 
nique. He concludes that the autobiography is valid 
as a guidance technique, that its subjectivity is both 
a strength and a weakness: that it 
cathartic and self-evaluative purpose.—S. 
tora. 

1323. Rosolato, Guy. L’imaginaire du hasard. 
[The imaginary in chance.| Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 
189-220.—A game may be viewed as an effort to 
secure mastery of “another,” whether person, a rec- 
ord, or fortune itseli. Insofar as “the other” has a 
partially imaginary character within the imaginary 
sphere of the game as it is set off from reality by 
rules, the game represents an attempt to master “the 
imaginary through the imaginary.” It is above all 
in “games of that this dimension of the 
imaginary has an opportunity to come to the fore. 
lhus the “game of chance,” psychoanalytically viewed, 
offers a kind of model situation through which the 
feints and defenses of self-deception may be followed 
in a wide variety of possibilities. Such an approach 
is particularly enlightening when applied to the 

hysteria. —E. HW". Eng. 
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1324. Scherz, Frances H. 
vision based on definitions of job responsibility. 
Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 435-443.—The viewpoint of 
this paper is that the job of casework supervision is 
essentially an administrative one. This thesis is sup 
ported by the spelling out of the following detinitions 
and functions: general and specific responsibilities 
of the supervisor, functions and responsibilities ot 
the caseworker, and the nature of the supervisor- 
caseworker relationship—L. B. Costin. 

1325. Shyne, Ann W. (Ed.) Use of judgments 
as data in social work research. New York: Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, 1959. 105 p. 
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1328. Affleck, D. Craig, & Mednick, Sarnoff A. 
The use of the Rorschach test in the prediction of 
t 1e anragt terminator in individual psychotherapy. 

hol., 1959, 23, 125-128.—A method is 
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of reorganization of their personalities.” 58-item 


bibliog.—R. A. Hagin. 

1330. Andreasen, Kjeld. Psychological testing 
—" with mentally deteriorated cases. Vord. 

ykol., 1957, 9, 105-111.—The author feels that the 
Kasse test may not be adequate for determining 
specific types of mental deterioration, and cites ex- 
amples of reactions to the 10 ink-blot stimulus cards 
in use, to indicate his point. He also, like 
Piotrowski, that in’ specitic rather than indi 
cate perseveration, there may be indications of touches 
of perplexity instead. In general, the author feels 
that present and available tests scarcely permit group- 
ing of humans according to incapabilities. He also 
mentions the Wechsler “Hold” and “Don’t Hold” 
tests which he feels will, in the future, be revised and 
further developed for useful purposes. He does feel 
also that further research and experimentation with 
new will produce available methods for ust 
which will have been proven valid and usetul in this 
field of work, and will likely come from America 
where considerable research in this field is being 
carried on.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

1331. Angelini, Arrigo Leonardo. A avaliacao 
da motivacao humana pelo M.P.A.M. | The meas- 
urement of human motivation by the MPAM.] Rez 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 195s, 4, j=] 7.— LD. "il 
MecClelland’s test for measuring any human motive is 
discussed and the American and Brazilian research 
studies are reviewed. ‘The test is found valid, re 
liable, and useful.—.V. l"argas. 

1332. Barendregt, J. T. Een experimenteel- 
statistisch onderzoek naar de waarde van klinische 
predicties. [An experimental-statistical study of the 
value of clinical prediction.| Ned. Tijdschr. Ps) 
chol., 1958, 13, 425-442.—An experimental investiga 
tion of the possibility of predicting test responses on 
the basis of insight and intuition shows that, by mak 
ing use Of an increasing amount of information data, 
the accuracy of prediction shows an initial rise but 
decre asian ifter the optimum has been 
reached. In principle, the I. does not tind any posi 
tive argument for the usefulness of the clinical method 
of prediction.—Rk. H. Houwink, 

1333. Baughman, E. Earl. (U. North Carolina) 
A new method of Rorschach inquiry. /. pro). 
Tech., 1958, 22, 381-389.—In order to achieve greater 
precision in the Rorschach inquiry, 5 alternative ver 
Rorschach card were prepared, each 
various stimulus elements, such as shad- 
The inquiry is conducted by a paired 
comparisons technique, using the various modified 
blots. The technique is said to simplify, objectity, 
and add greater precision to the inquiry.—A. Rk. Jen 
sen, 

1334. Baughman, E. Earl, & Guskin, Samuel. 
Sex differences on the Rorschach. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 400-401.—Rorschach summary scores 
of a compared group of males and females revealed 
no stable differences. Females took longer for each 
response, however, the difference was not statistically 
significant. A question is proffered as to the ade 
quacy of the Rorschach if sex differences cannot be 
demonstrated.—A. Kramish. 

1335. Beizmann, Cecile. Perception et motiva- 
tion des enfants dans un test de projection. [Per- 
ception and motivation of children on a projective 
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test.] Enfance, 1957, No. 5, 521-534.—Results of giv- 
ing the Rorschach to 300 children ages 3-10 are re- 
ported under the headings: categories of responses, 
infantile themes, influence of environment, and influ- 
ence of developmental age. Responses reveal motiva- 
tions and also attitudes that must be attributed to 
feelings associated with childhood. The younger the 
child the greater his spontaneity and the prevalence 
of fantasy detached from surroundings. “The child 
reveals his intense need of protection and of security,” 
and in many cases, through fantasy, a dissatisfaction 


with the restrictions imposed by his elders —JS. S. 
Marzolf. 


1336. Bell, Richard Q. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) Retrospective attitude studies of parent- 
child relations. Child Develpm., 1958( Sep), 29, 
323-338.—Problems arising in the current use of 
attitude questionnaires to study parent-child relations 
and suggestions regarding future research in this 
area. 44 refs.—B. li’. Camp. 

1337. Bendig, A. W. Extraversion, neuroticism, 
radicalism, and tendermindedness. J. consult. ’sy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 202.—Female Ss showed more tender- 
mindedness than male Ss. Correlations of tender- 
mindedness with neuroticism and radicalism were sig- 
nificant for males, but not for females. Sex differ- 
ences among the correlations of tendermindedness 
with radicalism and neuroticism may represent a 
sampling fluctuation or a different organization of 
these 3 traits in men and women.—a4. 4A. Kramish. 


1338. Bendig, A. W. (U. Dittsburgh) College 
norms for and concurrent validity of Cattell’s 
IPAT anxiety scale. Psychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1959, 
10, 263-267.—The IPAT anxiety scale was admin- 
istered to 882 college students (475 men and 407 
women). No sex differences were found for “covert 
anxiety,’ but were significant, with women being 
higher, on “overt” and “total anxiety” scores. Nor- 
mative ranges are given as well as correlations of the 
IPAT scale with several other current anxiety scales. 
—M.S. Mayzner. 

1339. Bendig, A.W. (U. Pittsburgh) Score re- 
liability of dichotomous and trichotomous item re- 
sponses on the Maudsley Personality Inventory. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 181.—Abstract. 


1340. Bene, Eva. A Rorschach 
into the mothers of autistic children. /rit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1958, 31, 226-227.—As assessed by Ror- 
schach performance, mothers of children with pri- 
mary autism have less capacity for establishing so- 
cial and emotional relationships than do mothers of 
children with secondary autism. The groups of 
mothers do not differ on frequency of morbid fantasy. 
—C. L. Winder. 

1341. Benton, Arthur L. Der Benton-Test. 
{The Benton Test.] Gottingen, Germany: Verlag 
fur Psychologie, 1955. 48 p.—A German transla- 
tion of the revision, published in 1955 under the title 
of The Revised Visual Retention Test: Clinical and 
Experimental Applications. 34-item bibliog.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


1342. Bjerstedt, Ake. Interpretation of the emo- 
tional pattern. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 261-280.— 
The author is interested in emotional pattern inter- 
pretation and conducted an experiment to try to de- 
termine the extent and content of such interpretation. 


investigation 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 34: 1336-1346 
He had 125 “raters,” 100 seminar students, and 25 
psychology university students, who judged the emo- 
tional reactions of 2 Ss, X and Y. The aim was to 
rate the Ss in 30 emotional categories (although only 
10 were stressed in his tables ), in a possible 5 ratings 
from double plus to double minus. The findings in- 
dicate that it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
accurate ratings, since semantics has a great influence 
on the manner of rating, as also the past experience 
of the raters. Attitude and opinion likewise are of 
great influence and are factors which some consider 
not measurable.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

1343. Canter, Arthur. (Phipps I’sychiatric Clinic ) 
The effect of unshaded bright colors in the Ror- 
schach upon the form-color response balance of 
psychotic patients. J. proj. Jech., 1958, 22, 390- 
393.—"*The change in responses of two groups of psy- 
chotic patients from one type of colored Rorschach 
cards to another were examined with respect to the 
form-color balances. One set of cards consisted of the 
standard shaded-color series of VIII, IX, and 
x while the other was a specially designed set of 
unshaded bright colored cards comparable to the 
standard set. Two ditferent sequences of administra 
tion were used so that each type of cards appeared 
first. ‘Lhe results indicated that the color-dominant 
responses were significantly inhibited to the unshaded 
bright color series while overall productivity remained 
the same irom one type cards to the other. One may 
conclude that there is an optimum combination ot 
values in color saturation, shadedness, and figure- 
ground which will produce a form-color balance ot 
responses to differentiate the emotionally unstable sub- 
ject. ‘The color-affect hypothesis as developed on the 
Rorschach should not be applied uncriticaily to newer 
forms of ink blot tests."—aA. A. Jensen. 

1344. Chiari, Silvano. Bibliografia Italiana sul 
metodo psicodiagnostico di Rorschach. | An Italian 
bibliography of the Rorschach method.| Florence, 
Italy: Organizzazioni Speciali, 1958. iv, 28 p. Bib- 
liog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 6, 208.—An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of Rorschach works in Italian to the end ot 
1957.—H. B. English. 

1345. Clark, D. F. The function of the public 
exhibition as mental health propaganda. /iit. /. 
soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 43-54.—At a mental health 
exhibition aimed at recruiting psychiatric nurses, a 
random sample of those attending was given 
tionnaire to measure neuroticism. It was found that, 
on the basis of the questionnaire responses, those who 
attended the exhibit were too neurotic to be con- 
sidered for psychiatric nursing training or positions. 
—k. M. Frumkin. 

1346. Coan, Richard W. Perceptual aspects of 
attributed movement. Genet. psychol. Monogr. 
1959, 59, 45-100.—2 projective instruments were con 
structed for this study: Group Designs and Individual 
Movement Cards. After a preliminary testing with 
the Group Designs and group Rorschach instruments 
52 Ss were selected from a larger population for re- 
sponding to the Witkin’s rod-and-trame apparatus. 
Each S was then given the Individual Movement 
Cards. During this latter testing electromyographic 
recordings were taken from S’s neck and right fore 
arm. ‘The results provided fairly consistent evidence 
that curved components were more conducive to the 
movement response than were straight ones and that 
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oblique components were more conducive than were 
vertical or horizontal ones. For other variables, the 
results were not generally significant. For all 
three EMG hypotheses, the amplitude differences gen- 
erally ran in the predicted directions, but none of the 
differences attained statistical significance.” 25 refs. 

G. G. Thompson. 

1347. Dana, R. H. Proposal for objective scor- 
ing of the TAT. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 27- 
43.—“An objective method for scoring TAT stories 
is described in detail. Scorer and scoring category 
reliabilities, and concurrent validities, i.e., with clini- 
cal diagnosis as criterion, are satisfactory for clinical 
use of the method. Preliminary norms and T-scores 
ire provided,” C. H. Ammons. 


1348. DeAguiar Whitaker, E. Teste psicologico 
de Rorschach um estudo interessante.  [ Ror- 
schach’s psychological test of an interesting study. | 
Rev. Psicol. norm, patol., Sdo Paulo, 1958, 4, 50-60. 

The Ror h protocol, psychogram, and _ inter- 
pretation are presented by the therapist of a patient. 

Vf J | argas. 

1349. Deutsch, Felix. Correlations of verbal 
and nonverbal communication in interviews elic- 
ited by the associative anamnesis. Psychosom. 
Ved., 1959, 21, 123-130.—Each patient was examined 
by 3 different therapists at intervals of not more than 
1 weeks 1-interviewer was a motherly looking 
woman, the second, a young male psychiatrist, and the 
third, g senior therapist. It was hypothesized that a 
patients verbal and nonverbal communication with 
the 3 interviewers should give a clue to how the ob- 
servation of postural behavior could be used for a 
clarification of personality make-up and the meaning 
of the symptoms. Results suggested that in the face- 

-face interview the associative anamnesis “may be 
he method of choice because thereby occur postural 

iations that reflect the breakthrough of the re- 
pressed unconscious. Chey symbolize a changing 
object relationship laid down in the bedy parts that 
! manifest through their position to each 
other The postural realignment is conditioned un- 
ously, even if the patient at times acts as if he 

id chosen it consciously.” A detailed analysis of 
the results from one case is given. This method can 
also be used as an indicator for evaluation of thera- 
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1350. Edmonston, William E., & Griffith, Rich- 
ard M. (VA Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Rorschach 
content and ink blot structure. J. proj. Jech., 
1958, 22, 394-397.—"Man-made objects are seldom 
perceived on the Rorschach because ink blots do not 
have adequate structure. Thus, the stimulus property 
of the “unstructured shape,” the very lack of structure 
which makes for a good projective technique, favors 
one class of percepts to the relative exclusion of 
others. The freedom of percepts, with which the Ror- 
schach takes place within these restric- 
tions.” —aA. Rk. Jensen 

1351. Ehrlich, Danuta. (U. Minnesota) De- 
terminants of verbal commonality and influenci- 
bility. issertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3040- 
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1958, 22, 281-287.—The 
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have sufficient diagnostic validity to make them use- 
ful for differentiating between maladjusted and non- 
disturbed samples of 8-10 year olds. Certain danger 
signs were almost never found in records and several 
danger signs were found frequently in normal rec- 
ords.—A. A. Kramish. 


1353. Ellsworth, Robert B., & Clayton, William 
H. Measurement of improvement in “mental ill- 
ness.” J. consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 15-20.—Data 
is presented on the relationship between behavioral 
adjustment and psychopathology as related to each 
other and to the level of posthospital adjustment. 
The Ss were functional psychotic patients under 60 
years of age, without major physical illness, hospi- 
talized no longer than 90 days during a specified 
period. ‘The lack of significant psychopathology as- 
sessment and “external” criteria seems to raise serious 
doubts as to the usefulness of psychopathology as a 
socially meaning criterion of improvement.—A. 4. 
Kramish, 


1354. Epstein, L., & Hartford, H. Some rela- 
tionships of beginning strokes in handwriting to 
the human figure-drawing test. /’ercept. mot. Skills, 
1959, 9, 55-62.—"Figure drawings of 18 nonbegin- 
ning stroke Ss yielded a significantly lower mean in- 
dex than did those of the group of 98 Ss with one or 
more beginning strokes. The frequency with which 
beginning strokes were used was not found to have a 
linear relationship to the figure-drawing index, and 
the figure-drawing index did not differentiate be- 
tween two different types of beginning strokes. Both 
the total group of Ss which wrote with one or more / 
beginning strokes and that part of the total group 
which wrote with 50% to 100% beginning strokes 
were compared with the nonbeginning stroke writers 
on each of the 40 figure-drawing items. |X?] 
showed only four items to be associated with the 
presence of beginning strokes, but eight items to be 
associated with frequent usage of beginning strokes. 
The psychological implications of the discriminating 
items were discussed.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1355. Epstein, N. B. Concepts of normality or 
evaluation of emotional health. Behav. Sci., 1958, 
3, 335-343.—A discussion of the concept of “nor 
mality,” or emotional health, and the various methods 
by which it may be evaluated. 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 


1356. Fisher, G. M. Relationship between diag- 
nosis of neuropsychiatric disorder, sexual devia- 
tion, and the sex of the first-drawn figure. /’er- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 47-50.—“*The Draw-A-Per- 
son Test performances of 277 male and 230 female 
neuropsychiatric patients and 32 male sexual deviates 
were examined for the sex of the first-drawn figure. 
In both the male neuropsychiatric sample and male 
sexual deviate sample, 889% of the Ss drew the male 
figure first, while in the female neuropsychiatric 
group, 629% of the Ss drew the female figure first. 
These data indicate that male and female neuropsy 
chiatric patients and male sex deviates do not differ 
significantly from normals in the sex of the first- 
drawn figure. The general conclusion reached by 
Brown and Tolor that ‘there is no convincing evidence 
that adequacy of psychosexual identification or ad- 
justment is reflected in the choice of the sex in the 
drawing of human figures [see 32: 4167] is sup- 
ported by this study.”—C. H. Ammons. 
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1357. Fisher, Rhoda. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine ) 
The effect of a disturbing situation upon the sta- 
bility of various projective tests. Psychol. Monogr., 
1958, 72(14, Whole No. 467), 23 p.—A study con- 
cerned with determining “whether responses to a 
series of projective tests would be significantly in- 
fluenced by the stress growing out of temporary situa- 
tional embarrassment and anxiety.” A group of 50 
hospitalized females was divided equally into ex- 
perimental and control groups. The 25 experimental 
Ss were subjected to a seriously disturbing emotional 
situation in the form of a gynecological examination 
just prior to being administered a battery of projec- 
tive tests. They were retested after a 5-day interval. 
The control group similarly was given the 2 projec 
tive test batteries but was not subjected to the stress 
of the gynecological examination prior to testing. 
The tests studied were the Rorschach, TAT, Figure 
Drawing and Word Association. “The total pattern 
of obtained results indicates clearly that the projective 
tests here studied were not significantly sensitive to 
the effects of embarrassment and anxiety in the ex- 
perimental Ss."—M. A. Seidenfeld. : 

1358. Fiske, Donald W., & Van Buskirk, Charles. 
The stability of interpretations of sentence com- 
pletion tests. /. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 177-180. 
—Different Ss gave different and distinctive re- 
sponses. Considerable variation existed between Ss 
and between judges in the extent of differentiation. 
In 25% of the comparisons the agreement was higher 
with protocols for different Ss than with the other 
protocols from the same S. It seems necessary for 


clinicians performing individual diagnostic evalua- 
tions to establish that their formulations not only dif- 


ferentiate between cases but also are stable over time. 
A single protocol may be an insufficient basis for an 
interpretation that differentiates one person from 
other people.—A. A. Kramish. 

1359. Foulds, G. A., & Caine, T. M. (unwell 
Hosp., Wickford, England) The assessment of 
some symptoms and signs of depression in women. 
J. ment, Sci., 1959, 105, 182-189.—The attempt, with 
60 patients, to develop test scores which would dif- 
ferentiate psychotic from neurotic depressives, vali- 
dated McCall's differentiation of MMPI items, and a 
new self-criticism scale acted in the same direction. 
A new guilt scale, of mostly delusional type items, 
differentiated melancholics from all other groups, in- 
cluding neurotic depressives. A new face-validity 
hysteria scale differentiated hysterics from depres- 
sives.—H’. L. Wilkins. 

1360. Fox, Jack. A note on Klopfer’s hypothe- 
sis about shading responses. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 
22, 398.—3 responses to Rorschach cards IV and VII 
of a normal 714 year old boy are offered as evidence, 
presumably of the validity, of Klopfer’s interpretation 
of shading reactions as being related to affective needs 
and needs for physical contact.—A. R. Jensen. 

1361. Gilbert, Albin R. Self-validation in pro- 
jective testing. Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
225-231.—A new technique for expansion and “vali- 
dation” of projective tests is proposed via a process 
called “projective-cross-examination.” In this proc- 
ess the S is encouraged to emphasize with different 
persons and thus to experience himself in specitic 
motivational settings. When S asumes_ fictitious, 
varying or contrasting roles, his behavior is expected 


34: 1357-1365 


to reveal the roles which he really prefers. Such 
comparing and contrasting of behavior is called 
“cross-examination” which is also considered by the 
author as a “cross-validation.” The process is illus- 
trated through its application to Sentence Comple- 
tion Test—V’. J. Bieliauskas. 

1362. Gjesvik, Arnljot. (Oslo) Differentiation 
between organic and functional reduction de- 
termination with the help of intelligence tests. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 97-104.—In this experiment 
190 patients from the University Psychiatrie Clinic 
were tested, 80 neurotic and 70 psychotic and psycho- 
pathic, as functional cases ; and 40 other organic cases. 
The test used was the Norwegian translation of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Results in- 
dicate significant differences between the 2 groups, 
the organic group showing the greater reduction. 
The scatter scores, however, were of no clinical value 
for either group. Differentiation between organic 
and functional reduction from the experimental re- 
sults were observable, but in the main, shows con- 
siderable individual qualitative, and general varia- 
tions. —O. J]. Jacobsen. 

1363. Glosser, Harry J. (Rider Coll.) Psy- 
chiatric versus psychological opinion regarding 
personality disturbances. dmer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 477-481.—Results of a survey “designed to 
determine, at least to some extent, the degree of 
diversity and disunity of opinion between” psychi- 
atrists and psychologists are presented. An objective 
questionnaire, consisting of 100 “declarative state- 
ments covering the nature, cause, and treatment of 
disturbances to the mental life and behavior of in- 
dividuals, with chief emphasis on characteristics 
usually identified as psychotic and neurotic” which 
were representative of current opinion, was used. 75 
psychiatrists (32 working in mental hospitals in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 43 practicing psy- 
chiatrists in 21 states and the District of Columbia) 
and 60 psychologists (in 23 states and the District of 
Columbia) were the Ss. “Only 19 statements of 
opinion, out of the 100 explored in this study, reveal 
statistically significant differences of opinion between 
psychiatrists and psychologists.” Psychiatrists show 
a higher degree of acceptance on 14 items, psycholo- 
gists a higher degree of acceptance on the other 5. 
The specific items on which differences were indi- 
cated are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 

1364. Goldberg, Lewis R. The effectiveness of 
clinicians’ judgments: The diagnosis of organic 
brain damage from the Bender-Gestalt Test. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 25-33.—The study was 
concerned with diagnosis rather than prediction of 
later behavior. The diagnostic performance of clini- 
cians currently practicing as diagnosticians (staff 
or trainees) was compared with that of nonpsycholo- 
gists (secretaries). An appraisal was made as to the 
validity of the Bender as a test for organic brain 
damage. Nonprofessionals displayed more confidence 
in their judgments than did the other groups. The 
results suggest chances for misdiagnosis by utilizing 
the Bender-Gestalt Test—A. A. Kramish. 

1365. Goodstein, Leonard D., & Heilbrun, Al- 
fred B., Jr. (State U. Iowa) The relationship be- 
tween personal and social desirability scale values 
of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 183.—Abstract. 
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1306. Grams, Armin, & Rinder, Lawrence. Signs 
of homosexuality in human-figure drawings. ¥, 
198 22, 394.—Inmates of a state 
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Kramish. 
1367. Grigg, Austin E. Experience of clini- 
cians, and speech characteristics and statements 
of clients as variables in clinical judgment. /. con- 
22, 315-319.—The study was an 
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O68. Gross, Leonard S. (VA Hosp., Roanoke, 
Effects of verbal and nonverbal reinforce- 
ent in the Rorschach. Psychol., 1959, 
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vy Ullmann (6) 
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tional Is may be 
rsonal material intro- 
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1370. Hannah, Lewis D. Causative factors in 
the production of rotations on the Bender-Gestalt 
designs. , 1958, 22, 398-399 

u it tactors oth er tha 
ns in BG essen 
mulus cards lhe de 
the card oriented 
Vertic il cards pro 
ontrol group which 
A. A. Kramish. 
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1371. Harder, D. F. A suggestion pertaining to 


a more sensitive indication of change of attitude 
as measured by the MTAI. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 


553-554.—"It is suggested that a ratio of right to 
wrong scores on the MTAI may be a more sensitive 
indicator of change of attitude than a change of total 
ascertaining change. 
‘favorable’ 
total score may be lowered.” 


score, the usual procedure for 
Such a ratio may indicate a change in a 
direction even when the 
—C. H, Ammons. 

1372. Harper, Roland. Some fundamental prob- 
lems concerning the consistency of repeated ob- 
servations. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 37, 35. 
—Abstract. 


1373. Herrtwich, Werner. Ein diagnostisches 
und psychoagogisches Verfahren der Wachtraum- 
forschung. | A diagnostic and psychagogic procedure 
for the investigation of daydreams.| Psychol. Rdsch., 

1959, 10, 123-130.—Continuation of a story begun in 
front of a magic mirror is used as a projective tech- 
nique. Case histories illustrate the diagnostic and 
therapeutic value of the method.—I¥. J. Koppits. 

1374. Hesterly, S.O., & Berg, Irwin A. Deviant 
responses as indicators of immaturity and schizo- 
phrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 389-393.— 
lhe study was to determine whether groups differ- 
ing in chronological age could show a difference in 
response patterns on the Perceptual Reaction Test 
(PRT). The results support the hypothesis that the 
response patterns of normal, young children to the 
PRT are significantly different from those of normal 
adults. The patterns appear more like those of adult 
schizophrenics than of normal adults. It was con- 
cluded that response patterns on the PRT are related 
to chronological age, at least in the case of normal 
children, and some common factor or factors such 
as immaturity must exist between the 2 groups. Devi- 
ant response patterns of normal children could be 
used to assess maturity. 24 Kramish. 


refs.—A. Ad. 

1375. Jacobs, A. (U. Southern California) The 
recurrence of multiple verbal associations. /’sy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 237-239.—“13 five- 
letter nouns of known Thorndike-Lorge value were 
presented on 2 occasions to 53 students. On each 
occasion Ss were requested to write the first 10 words 
which came to mind after seeing each stimulus word. 
The proportion and the rank of recurrence of iden- 
tical responses occurring on the second presentation 
were significantly related to the order of elicitation 
on the first presentation. The recurrence of early 
responses for rare words was significantly higher than 
to common words, and the recurrence of responses to 
non-emotional words tended to be greater than to 
rated emotional words.”"—M. S. Mayzner. 

1376. Jenkins, J. J. Effects on word-association 
of the set to give popular responses. /sychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 94.—“129 Ss were given the Kent-Rosanoff 
lest under standard (Group ‘1) and ‘popular response 
set’ (“Try to make the response most college students 
would make’) (group 2) conditions. Test periods 
were separated by 1 mo, for the first group and 5 
min. for the second. All tests were scored by giving 
one point for each response shown as the most com- 

non in the Minnesota norms. ‘Popular set’ in- 
elie markedly the number of popular responses. 
Ss in the highest quartile on the standard test show 
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little gain; Ss in the lowest quartile show very great 
gains. The intercorrelation of the two test condi- 
tions shows, however, that status on the first test 
does contribute to the score on the second test. 
Tabulations by items showed that the frequencies of 
the popular response increased for 89 items and _ re- 
mained essentially unchanged for 11 items.’—C. H. 
-lmmons. 

1377. Jewell, Walter Orwell. (U. Minnesota) 
Differential judgments of manifest anxiety, de- 
fensiveness, and effective problem solving in coun- 
seling. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3010. 
—Abstract. 

1378. Katzenstein, Betti, & Toledo, Amelia 
Amorim. Experiencias com o teste de mosaico de 
Margaret Lowenfeld. [!-xperiences with the Low- 
enfeld Mosaic Test.| Rez. Psicol. norm. patol., Sao 
Paulo, 1958, 4, 95-115.—On the basis of 196 produc- 
tions the authors discuss the merits and limitations of 
the test on 7 points: acceptance of the test, use of 
colors, planning, use Of space, conflicts, intelligence, 
creativity.— MW. J. Vargas. 

1379. Kerman, Edward F. Psychodiagnosis and 
psychodynamics from an object-relations frame 
of reference. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 708-757.— 
The Kerman Cypress Knee Projective Technic 
(KCK) is a unique contribution to the tield of pro- 
jective testing, utilizing ambiguous, unstructured 
stimulus objects that are perceived by the individual 
as object-representations, thus specifically contributing 
information about his object-relations with his in- 
ternalized and externalized objects. 1 
S Ss were evaluated in the light of basic theoretical 


The records of 


factors of the object relations theory developed by 
Fairbairn.—D. Prager. 


1380. Kornadt, Hans-Joachim. Zur Frage des 
projektiven Gehaltes von TAT-Geschichten. | Ihe 
question of the projective vield of TAT stories.] Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 310-323.—How can 
one secure the maximum valid yield of projective con- 
tent from TAT stories? It was possible to pick out 
the TAT story of a S who had “experienced” a story 
told to him under hypnosis from among stories of 17 
control Ss on the basis of defini‘’on and comparison 
of the stories’ motivational themes. These 
themes are least sensitive to distortion by “inci- 
dental influences” and thus afford the maximum valid 
projective vield—E. HW’. Eng. 

1381. Koseleff, Paul. (Copenhagen) Studies in 
the perception of heaviness. Nord. /’sykol., 1957, 9, 
184-194.—The author has summarized many experi- 
ments in weight judgment, and in the supposition of 
the SWE. (size-weight-effect) factor involved in 
them. The attitude of size associated with weight, 
wherein the heavier weights might be in larger size, 
and lighter weights in smaller size, resulted in “prep- 
aration,” “anticipation,” and “astonishment” when 
there was a reversal of SWE. However, SWE still 
is a somewhat persistent phenomenon. In comparing 
experimental results, the author states that several 
authors have tried to use SWE as a diagnostic test 
for mental determoration and deficiency, however, a 
recent published experiment with normal Ss and 
paretic dementia, senile dementia and oliogophrenic 
Ss, showed that SWE is found in all groups of Ss, 
and that it (SWE) is worthless as a clinical test. 
19 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


hasic 
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1382. Laurin, Camille. A propos des écrits tech- 
niques d’Edward Glover. [Concerning the tech- 
nical writings of Edward Glover.|  /sychanalyse, 
1956, 2, 289-309.—Edward Glover is notable for his 
efforts to maintain the clarity and continuity of psy- 
choanalysis as developed by Freud. ‘Thus his treat- 
ment of psychoanalysis as technique in his The Tech- 
nique of Psychoanalysis (see 3: 678), his concern 
about the effects of unresolved countertransference in 
the training of analysts, and his careful and gradually 
increasing dissent with the views of Melanie Klein 
and her associates.—E. Il’. ing. 

1383. Lauterbach, Carl G. The Taylor A Scale 
and clinical measures of anxiety. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 314.—The study was designed to de- 
termine relationships of the Taylor A Scale to clini- 
cal criteria of manifest anxiety and compare these 
relationships with Welsh’s Anxiety Index (Al) and 
the same clinical criteria. Ratings were accomplished 
independently by psychiatrists and psychologists. 
Psychologist’s ratings showed a significant relation- 
ship to psychiatrist’s ratings. Neither the A scale nor 
Al correlated with psychiatric criteria of anxiety.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

1384. Learmonth, George J., Ackerly, William, 
& Kaplan, Mike. Relationships between palmar 
skin potential during stress and personality varia- 
bles. /’sychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 150-157.—The 
skin responses of 20 student nurses “during periods 
of basal rest, sentence completion stress, interview 
and physical were analyzed.” The 
amount of fluctuation of palmar skin potential was 
found to be closely related to the apparent degree of 
Measurements of palmar potential fluctuation 
were then correlated with rankings of all Ss on 22 
personality variables (MMPI, Rorschach). The data 
suggested that the increase in fluctuation was nega- 
tively correlated with a group of personality variables 
which have in common the element of expressivity. 
The variable was found to correlate positively with 
personality variables having in common the factor 
of “restraint and curtailment of unpleasant or pro- 
hibited feelings and actions.” Fluctuation of palmar 
potential thus seems to increase in response to stress 
in proportion to the extent in which a given per- 
sonality acts to prevent or curtail the expression of 
feeling. The converse is also true.—ZL. 4. Penning- 
ton, 

1385. Ledwith, Nettie H. Rorschach responses 
of elementary school children. J’ittshurgh, I’a.: 
Univer. Pittsburgh Press, 1959. ix, 185 p. $4.00.— 
A normative study of Rorschach protocols of 291 
children, between the ages of 6 and 11, divided into 
2 groups: longitudinal (138 Ss) and control (153 
Ss). <A total of 981 Rorschach protocols were ana- 
lyzed. Ss in the longitudinal group were given the 
Rorschach once each year for 6 consecutive years; 
during this same period these Ss were also given the 
Stanford-Binet, Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, Mon- 
roe Diagnostic Reading Examination, Grace Arthur 
Performance Test, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, and Human Figure Drawings. Ss in the 
2 control groups (used to test effect of yearly repeti- 
tion of Rorschach to the longuitudinal group) con- 
sisted of children at the 7-year and at the 11-year 
level who were given the Rorschach. Normative data 
are presented for the following Rorschach indices: 


stress, stress 


stress. 
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I’, M, FM, m, CF, K, 
P.—D. G. Brown, 


: iniied A. M. any and recency 
as a function of diagnosis. /’sychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
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188. Levy, Leon H., & Orr, Thomas B. The 
social amiga 4 of Rorschach validity research. 
sychol., 1958, 58, 79-83.—An analy 
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1391. Lubin, B. Differentiation of overtly stable 
and unstable psychiatric aides by means of the 
DAP Test. ‘ Rep., 1959, 5, 26.—The initial 


|’ group) and 29 


y\l’ tice of 35 stable 
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aides dismissed for various misdemeanors (unstable 
group) was rated on a 100-item check list. Inter- 
scorer agreement was 78.2% for 3 scorers. “Only in 
terms of test-taking attitude did the two groups differ 
unequivocally; the Unstable Group was less serious. 
It was concluded that it was not possible to dif- 
ferentiate the two groups in terms of the DAP Test, 
jas| 6 of 100 analyses were statistically significant.” 
—C. H, Ammons. 

1392. Lyles, William Karyle. (New York U.) 
The effects of examiner attitudes on the projec- 
tive test responses of children: A study of the sig- 
nificance of the interpersonal relationship in the 
projective testing of children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3024-3025.—Abstract. 

1393. Lynn, D. B. (U. 
cine) Ambiguity and projection. /’sychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1959, 10, 289-294.—"Most researchers 
have found projection to increase with increased am 
biguity. Weisskopf-Joelson, however, did a series of 
studies showing opposite results, i.e., projection de- 
creased with increased ambiguity.” (see 24: 5887, 
5888; 28: 977) The present study attempts to recon- 
the se contradictory findings.—.M. S. Maysner. 
Stockholm) A 


Colorado School Medi- 


cile 


1394. Magnusson, David. (U. 
study of ratings based on TAT. Stockholm, Swe- 
den: Grafikon AB., 1959. 176 p. S. Kr. 26.—64 
male students at 4 Swedish high schools (voluntary 
hoarding schools) rated each other on 20 personality 
variables. 4 psychologists also rated the students on 
these variables, on the basis of protocols of thematic 
apperception, Rorschach, and sentence completion 
The ratings by students were shown to have 
satisfactory reliability. When these ratings were 
used as criteria, the TAT, Rorschach, and sentence 
completion methods had negligible overall validity. 
A few variables, however, showed promise of useful 
prediction, especially when the ratings of several psy- 
chologists were combined. The “alienation syndrome” 
was found to be predictable from the TAT.—F. Auld, 
of. 

1395. Messick, S., & Frederikson, N.~° Ability, 
acquiescence, and “authoritarianism.” = /’sychiol 
Rep., 1958, 4, 687-697.—“A modified form of the 
California F Scale was administered to 256 
Naval Air Cadets. A battery of specific ability 
and personality measures was also given. Separate 
obtained from the modified F scale for 
acquiescent response set and authoritarian content. 
The set had substantial reliability (.50), but 
the reliability of the authoritarian score (.14) sug- 
vests extreme heterogeneity of content. Acquiescence 
and authoritarian content were essentially uncor 
related for the present sample. Significant negative 
correlations were obtained between acquiescence and 
measures of Verbal Knowledge, General Reasoning, 
and Deduction; significant, but low negative correla- 
tions were obtained between authoritarian content and 
General Reasoning and Verbal Knowledge.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

1396. Minowski, Eugene. Le temps en psycho- 
pathologie. [Time in psychopathology.| /’sychol. 
Franc., 1958( Jan), 3, 9-20.—Time is considered to be 
a fundamental problem in both psychology and psy 
chopathology. It is, in fact, a true and useful barome- 
ter of our mental states. This idea is discussed in 


tests. 


scores were 


score 
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relation to a number of normal and pathological con- 
ditions.—C. J. Adkins. 

1397. Motto, Joseph J. The MMPI perform- 
ance of veterans with organic and psychiatric dis- 
abilities. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 304.—Ss 
were an equal group of veterans. One group having 
VA ratings for tuberculosis and gunshot wounds, and 
the other for schizophrenia. The MMPI scores were 
used for comparative study to determine whether 
there were areas of significant difference in person- 
ality functioning. articular attention was given 
to the K scale-—aA. 4. Kramish, 

1398. Muller, Philippe. Le 
Apperception Test.] Paris, France: Presses Univer. 
de France, 1958. 146 p.—A French translation of 
a German publication.—H. 8. English. 

1399. Murphy, Paul D., Bolinger, Russell W., & 
Ferriman, M. Richard. Screening neuropsychi- 
atric patients by means of the Kahn Test of Sym- 
bol Arrangement. Beliaz. Sci., 1958, 3, 344-346.— 
Describes research with the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement showing the ability of this test to cate 
gorize patients into broad psychiatric classes. The 
technique is objective (testing requires 15 minutes 
and scoring approximately 3 minutes) and can be 
carried out without extensive psychological training. 
19 refs.—J. Arbit. 

1400. Murray, D. C., & Deabler, Herdis L. (V.\ 
Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Drawings, diagnoses, and 
the children’s learning curve. J/. proj. Jecii., 1958, 
22, 415-420.—""A number of drawings by one hun- 
dred subjects were arranged in 20 sets, so that each 
set had drawings by one ‘normal,’ one character or 
personality disorder, one anxiety reaction, one un- 
differentiated schizophrenic, and one paranoid schizo 
phrenic. Fifteen psychologists attempted individually 
to match drawings and diagnoses within each set. 
After each set, they were shown the ‘correct’ diag- 
noses and attempted to understand where they had 
made their mistakes. When results for all fifteen 
psychologists were combined, a rank order correlation 
of .80 was found between the order in which the set 
was presented and the accuracy of the judgments 
about the diagnoses, indicating a significant amount 
of learning by the psychologists as a group. Iwo of 
the individual psychologists also obtained correlations 
between order of the sets and accuracy which exceeded 
the required level of significance. There were marked 
ditferences in the accuracy with which the five diag- 
nostic categories were identified. Personality or 
character disorders were the most difficult, and undit- 
ferentiated schizophrenics were the least difficult, for 
the judges to identify correctly.” —a. Rk. Jensen. 

1401. Murstein, Bernard I. (U. Portland) Per- 
sonality and intellectual changes in leukemia: A 
case study. J. proj. Jech., 1958, 22, 421-426.— 
Case history, WISC, Draw-A-Person, and Rorschach 
data on an adolescent boy with leukemia are pre- 
sented and discussed.—1. A. Jensen. 

1402. Murstein, Bernard I. The relationship of 
stimulus ambiguity on the TAT to the produc- 
tivity of themes. J/. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 348. 
—TAT cards yielded the opinion that the ambiguous 
cards were mostly clear as to perception of the stimu- 
lus properties. Ambiguity seemed to be based on 
what emotions the characters were experiencing.— 
A. A. Kramish., 


CAT. [Children 
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1403. Murstein, Bernard I. A conceptual model 
of projective techniques applied to stimulus varia- 
tions with thematic techniques. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 23, 3-14.—A number of studies are re- 
viewed to point out the importance of stimulus con- 
trol and background factors in eliciting responses to 
lA‘T-type techniques. The background characteris- 
tics of examiner-examinee relationship are significant 
in determining responses elicited. Many clinicians 
underestimate the strength of control manifested by 
Ss in giving responses to. projective techniques, In- 
creasing the “psychological” ambiguity of a picture 
does not result in an increased response to the picture. 
Most cards eliciting idiosyncratic projective material 
are those containing easily identified humans whose 
expressions are capable of multiple interpretation. 
‘The question arises as to how can tests be designed 
so as to circumvent control and obtain meaningful 
glimpses of the “private world” of the individual. 
41 refs —A. A. Kramish. 


1404. Nebergall, Nelda S., Angelino, Henry, & 
Young, Harl H. A validation study of the Self- 
Activity Inventory as a predictor of adjustment. 
J, consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 21-24.—The validity of 
the Self-Activity Inventory (SAI) was assessed with 
a mixed sex population. ‘The scores were not related 
to the major criterion of pooled group rank. No sig 
nificant differences were found in the magnitudes of 
the correlations for the sexes. One interesting find- 
ing showed a relatively large or small self-ideal dis- 
crepancy as significantly associated with disagreement 
between the group and individual estimates of adjust- 
ment. Most people ranked themselves above group 
evaluation, i.e., more well-adjusted. The study showed 
the SAI to have limited validity —4. A. Kramish. 

1405. Neuman, Gerard G., & Salvatore, Joseph 
C. (U. Utah) The Blacky Test and psychoana- 
lytic theory: A factor-analytic approach to va- 
lidity. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 427-431.—"The pur- 
pose of the present study was to determine whether 
the dimensions underlying the Blacky Test were con- 
sistent with psychoanalytic theory. slum’s (1) 
original published data for the test were factor ana- 
lyzed and obliquely rotated. It was found that the 
factors underlying the test when administered to males 
corresponded reasonably well with the psychoanalytic 
oral, anal, phallic, oedipal, latency and genital areas. 
However, the data collected from female subjects 
vielded contradictory factors when integrated accord. 
ing to psychoanalytic theory. As a consequence, it 
was concluded that the results vield partial contirma 
tion for both test and theory when applied to male 
subjects only. Several reasors for the negative re- 
sults with female subjects were discussed.”"—4. 2. 
Jensen. 

1406. Ni, Lian. Study on concealment of the 
subjects in telling stories on TAT pictures. J ai- 
wan, Formosa: Lian Ni, National Taiwan Univer., 
1959. 11 p—The TAT protocols of 6 “normal male 
adolescent Harvard students” were analyzed “blindly” 
by Ni for concealment or denial, whether done con 
sciously or unconsciously. She found the first 10 
TAT cards “all valid in revealing concealment.”— 
J.C. Stanley. 

1407, Pareek, Udai. 


Some preliminary data 
about the Indian adaptation of Rosenzweig P-F 


Study (Children’s Form). duc. Psychol., Delhi, 
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1958, 5, 105-113 indi adaptation of the P-F 
decorations, and 
Indian children 
“ation data which in- 
educati the 
ected group, and validity 

reported. —H, Angelino, 
Peck, R. F., & McGuire, C. Measuring 
changes in mental health with the sentence com- 
pletion technique. /’sychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 151-160 
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1409. Peterson, Donald W., Quay, Herbert C., 
& Anderson, Arthur C. (LU. [ih Extending 
the construct validity of a socialized scale. J/. con- 
1959, 23, 182.—Abstract 
1410 Philbr ick, Emily B. The validity of the 
spiral afterefiect as a clinical tool for diagnosis 
of organic brain cane ] sult. Psych 
9 23, O13 es ( ) 


mois ) 


false posi 
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Al. Krami h. 
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1412 Rabin, Herbert Martin. (U. Illinois) Ex- 
ploratory measurements of the perceptual space: 
A methodology for interpersonal perception analy- 
sis. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3025-3026. 
Reznikoff, Marvin, & Nicholas, Alma L. 
An: evaluation of human-figure drawing indicators 
of paranoid pz athology. /. consult, Psychol., 1958, 
22 is usefulness of 

ining paranoid 
nphasized heavy 
ize of figures and 
lid not ditferentiate be 
son of crewing 

markedly” paranoid 
inthy. —A. A. } pastor 


1414 ’ Richey, Seiten H., & Spotts, James V. 
The relationship of popularity to performance on 
the Goodenough ere A-Man test. J. consult. 

195 =, 150.—The results support the 
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index of popularity than is performance in drawing 
the body. The correlation of and popu- 
larity, though significant, is not high enough to war- 
rant its use for more than gross kinds of predictions. 
—A. A. Kramish. 

1415. Rudolph, Rigmor. (U.Copenhagen) The 
silhouette test. Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 25-43.—10 
black silhouettes on a white background—with 60 Ss, 
children and adults—were employed as a projective 
technique. Movements were experienced and even 
the purpose of movement, which represented an atti 
tude. No strictly factual descriptions were observed. 
These pictures also encouraged patients to give im 
iginative responses. The entire test permits the fol 
lowing evaluations: intelligence and cultural level, 
maturity, contact relations, imaginative responses, 
understanding of others, a comprehensive outlook or 
losing oneself in conflicts, and anxieties.— 
O. 1. Jacobsen. 

1416. Ryan, Thomas A. Multiple comparison 
in psychological research. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 
26—-47.—In testing the significance of differences in 
volving more than 2 groups, the F-test permits state- 
ments concerning the ove rall null hypothesis but does 
not provide 


face score 


details, 


a technique for comparing specific means. 
rhis paper discusses the logic and basic assumptions 
underlying techniques for making multiple 
comparisons. ‘Tukey's method for multiple compari 
briefly outlined. 23 refs.—IV". J. Meyer. 

1417. Schaefer, Earl S., & Bell, Richard Q. (Na- 
tional Inst. Mental Health) Development of a 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument. Ciiild 
Develpm., 1958( Sep), 29, 339-361.—Discussions and 
a review of previous research on the relationship be 
tween parental attitudes and personality adjustment 
of children and reliability data for the Parental At 
titude Research Instrument (PARI). 40 refs.—#. 
IH’. Camp. 


1418. Schmidt, Lyle D., & McGowan, John F. 
(U. Missouri) The differentiation of human fig- 
ure drawings. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 129 
133.—The study suggests that figure drawings are 
projections of the drawer and not merely projections 
-image. A wide variation existed between in- 
dividual judges in the success of drawing judgments. 
rhe group with no training in drawing analysis was 
able to sort drawings with as much as the 
experienced groups. Figure-drawing techniques have 
possible value in clinical and counseling situations. 
15 refs —aA. A. Kramish. 

1419. Schon, Martha, & Bard, Morton. (\Me- 
morial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, NYC) 
The effect of hypophysectomy on personality in 
women with metastatic breast cancer as revealed 
by the Rorschach test. /. proj. 7 ech., 1958, 22, 440- 
$45.—"1) The personality attributes of twenty white 
female patients suffering from metastatic cancer, who 
underwent hypophysectomy as a therapeutic measure 
to check the progress of the disease, were studied pre 
and postoperatively by means of the Rorschach test. 
The findings were compared with those of eighteen 
white female patients who experienced mastectomy. 
2) It was hypothesized that certain aspects of the 
personality will change as a result of the extirpation 
of the pituitary gland. 3) No significant personality 
changes occurred except in three areas. Post-opera- 
tively the hypophysectomy group became a) more 
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easily affected by emotional stimulation, b) more 
flexible in their way of thinking, and c) less exact in 
the perception of their environment. The mastectomy 
group showed a reduced interest in viewing their en- 
vironment as an organized experience. 4) The 
changes observed in the hypophysectomy group are 
likely to be attributed to the hormonal deficiency 
state created by hypophysectomy, in particular, to 
secondary hypothyroidism following the loss of the 
thyrotropic hormone.”—.1. ’. Jensen. 

1420. Shipkovenskii, N. S. Metod “tsvetnykh 
piaten” v opredelenii signal’noi kharakteristiki 
temperamentov. rhe method of “colored blots” 
in the determination of the signal characteristics of 
temperament.| Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1958, 58 
(11), 1326-1331.—A study is described which utilizes 
the Rorschach test to determine the “state of the first 
signal system,” that is, the “signal characteristics of 
temperament.” The interpretation of the results is 
physiological. The Rorschach method is to be con- 
sidered an auxiliary aid to the nore fundamental 
clinical study of the personality of the mentally ill— 
I. D. London. 

1421. Smith, Gudmund. 
afterimage serials in twins. Vord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 
51-53.—( see 33: 1320)—O. 1. Jacobsen. 

1422. Soskin, William F. Influence of four 
types of data on diagnostic conceptualization in 
psychological testing. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1959, 58, 69-78.—" judges were called upon to 
specify certain behaviors, characteristics and inter- 
ests of a subject (a) on the basis of biographical 
facts alone and then ib) on the basis of either ob- 
servation of roleplaying situations, interpretation of 

Rorschach protocol, or study of a ‘battery of ob- 
jective and projective tests. ... The judges ... did 

t differ significantly in over-all accuracy regardless 
of the type of information on which their judgments 
were based fand]| roleplaying situations, and 

.. the subject’s Rorschach protocol . . . [permitted 
of] no greater accuracy . . . than had been achieved 
by study of biographical facts alone.’—G. H. Frank. 

1423. Spivack, George; Levine, Murray, & 
Sprigle, Herbert. (The Devereux Foundation, 
Devon, l’a.) Barron M threshold values in emo- 
tionally disturbed adolescents. /. proj. Tech., 1958, 
22, 4460-449.—""Barron’s M threshold test was admin- 
istered to 123 emotionally disturbed adolescents. No 
significant sex differences obtained, and the rank 
order correlation between Barron's ordering of his 
inkblots and the ordering obtained in the present 
study was .89. Barron's series was found to be quite 
stable, although some question was raised as to 
whether his inkblot series is in fact a regularly grad- 
uated one. Significant tetrachoric correlations were 
found between M threshold and IQ, and M_ thresh- 
old and Rorschach M. The findings support the no- 
tion that the M threshold test has potential as a rea- 
sonable substitute for the direct measurement of 
Rorschach M.”—a1. Rk. Jensen, 

1424. Stein, Harry. (New Jersey State Hosp., 
Marlboro) Age, physical disability and respon- 
sivity in relation to spontaneous rotation of Ror- 
schach cards. /. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 450-452.— 
Card turning on the Rorschach is investigated in 
relation to age and responsivity. There was a posi- 
tive correlation between spontaneous turning and age 


(UL. Lund) A note on 
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and between turning and responsiveness, though the 
latter is a curvilinear relationship, moderate turning 
being related to greatest responsiveness.—A. R. 
Jensen. 

1425. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Perceived relationships between parental 
and deity concepts. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 
10, - “Using an adaptation of the Q-tech- 
nique an attempt was made to discover whether sig- 
nificant relationships did exist between deity and 
parental concepts. Correlational analyses of sortings 
made by 20 religiously oriented persons yielded sig- 
nificant relationships between all deity concepts and 
all parental concepts.” 19 refs.—M. S. Mayzner. 

1426. Sumerwell, Harriet C., Campbell, Mary M., 
& Sarason, Irwin G. The effect of differential mo- 
tivating instructions on the emotional tone and 
outcome of TAT stories. /. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 385-388.—The effects of 4 kinds of instructions 
and of 2 different examiners on TAT emotional tone 
and outcome ratings were studied. 1 group re- 
ceived Murray instructions; the second group a set 
of instructions informing the Ss that they were to 
take an intelligence test; the third group were in- 
formed that they were to take a personality test: the 
fourth group received neutral preliminary instruc- 
tions. The Murray, personality, and intelligence in- 
structions led to more depressive stories than did the 
neutral instructions. The findings conclude that 
neutral instructions might be the most appropriate 
kind of instructions to give Ss prior to taking the 
TAT.—A. A. Kramish. 

1427. Takala, Annika, & Takala, Martti. (Jy- 
vaskyla, Finland) Finnish children’s reactions to 
frustration in the Rosenzweig test: An ethnic and 
cultural comparison. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 43-50. 
— (see 33: 1326)—O. I. Jacobsen. 


1428. Taniguchi, Mayumi; De Vos, George, & 
Murakami, Eiji. (U. Michigan) Identification of 
mother and father cards on the Rorschach by 
Japanese normal and delinquent adolescents. /. 
proj. Tech.; 1958, 22, 453-460.—Normal and delin- 
quent Japanese adolescents are compared on the Ror- 
schach. Special reference is made to the “mother” 
and “father” cards. Significant differences between 
normals and delinquents are reported.—aA. R. Jensen, 

1429. Terwilliger, James S., & Fiedler, Fred E. 
An investigation of determinants inducing individ- 
uals to seek personal counseling. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 288.—It is of theoretical importance 
to determine how these who seek counseling differ 
in respect to those who do not. A number of per- 
sonality and adjustment measures were obtained as 
well as sociometric status indices. Grade point aver- 
ages were computed. The findings suggest that the 
client is brought into therapy solely by subjective 
feelings of discomfort with himself rather than by 
“reality” factors.—-A. 4. Kramish. 

1430. Tomkins, Silvan S., & Miner, John B. 
(Princeton U.) PAT interpretation. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co., 1959, 184 p. $5.50.—Chap- 
ters and an index include detailed techniques for 
scoring and interpreting the Tomkins-Horn Picture 
Arrangement Test and completely scored case studies. 
The book was written to supplement the test manual 
rather than to replace it—S. Kazvruck. 
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1431. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The re- 

ones and frequencies of responses for 108 sub- 

jects (ages 34-41 years) to the Kent-Rosanoff 

word list. /sychol. Ni NYU, 1959, 10, 176- 

212.—Norms are given the 108 Ss, from various 

rts of the country and from various occupations, for 

e Pent Rosanoff Word Association Test.—.1. S. 
ne 

“1432 Vitanza, A. A., & Graham, S. R. Psycho- 

logical judgment of the Bender Gestalt test com- 

pared with three physiological vectors and psy- 

chiatric ah sory Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 729-730. 

‘A significant similarity was found be- 

n hiatric ratings of the situations 

if 51 male schizophrenics and their 

ition rates, and pulse Ratings of 

Gestalt Test behavior by three psychologists 

gnificantly related to the mean physiologi- 

res Within the four clinical situations 
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Wiggins, ps S., & Rumrill, Clark. So- 
cial desirability in the MMPI and Welsh’s factor 
scales ~ and msult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 100 
10 1] ( tionship between endorsement fre- 
and its effect on ra- 
were examined in a 
short-form MMPI 
ule of social desirability indices with 
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lity 19 refs —A. A. Kramish 
1435. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Grosz, Hanus J. 
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The occurrence of paranoid incidents and 
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abstinence delirium in abusers of amphetamine. 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, 145- 
164.—14 patients were treated for amphetamine addic- 
tion. 7 exhibited a brief paranoid psychosis. The au- 
thor describes a characteristic abstinence syndrome, 
which includes confusion and hallucinations, increased 
motor activity, no sign of anxiety, few vegetative 
symptoms, and a latency period of 3-10 days. 26 refs. 
Kaelbling. 

1437. Auld, Frank, Jr., & White, Alice Marsden. 
Sequential dependencies in psychotherapy. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 100-104.—"As one 
studies psychotherapy interviews, one is struck by the 
lawfulness and interconnectedness of the events in 
them. It seems obvious that a patient once launced 
on a theme is likely to continue on that theme; it 
seems that various forms of resistance are equivalent, 
so that one kind can replace another; and it seems 
that interventions by the therapist occur at predictable 
times and have predictable effects."”. Such a concep- 
tion formed the basis for the present research, was 
restated in the form of hypotheses which could be, 
and were, tested and found valid.—G: H. Frank. 


1438. Azoubel Neto, D. Localizacao em psico- 
terapia de grupo. | Position in group psychother- 
apy.| Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., Sado Paulo, 1957, 3, 
547-555.—The position of a patient in a group during 
group therapy is significant; several incidents are 
related to illustrate this —.. J. l’argas. 

1439. Baerwolff, Hans. (Hamburg 20, Klotzen- 
moor 58) Katamnestische Ergebnisse stationdrer 
analytischer Psychotherapie. [(atamnestic results 
of inpatient psychoanalytic treatment.| 7. psycho- 
som. Med., 1959, §, 80-91.—A follow-up study of 82 
unselected patients, released from aed psycho- 
analytic treatment 24-3 years previously | ’y means 
of structured catamnestic interviews to assess the ob- 
jective and subjective effect of treatment. The study 
investigates the effects of duration of treatment and 
illness and of age of patient upen the extent of im- 
provement. Results indicate 42 patients well im- 
proved, 22 improved, 7 slightly improved and 11 un- 
improved.—L., 


Kats. 


1440. Baruk, H., Launay, J., & Berges, J. Ex- 
perimental catatonia and psychopharmacology of 
neuroleptics. J/., clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 
227-291.—Data from clinical and experimental physi- 
seas have shown the need for a reconsideration of 
the problems on catatonia. Research with animals 
vielded valuable data for human therapy. Data pre- 
sented appear to be in opposition to observations of 
other investigators concerning the occurrence of psy- 
chomotor initiative disturbances in neuroleptics. 
Spanish = French summaries. 62-item bibliog.— 
S. Kazvruck 

1441. Battegay, R. (Basel U.) Group therapy 
with alcoholics and analgesic addicts. /nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1958( Oct), 8, 428-434.—“For the nu- 
merous alcoholics and analgesic addicts admitted to 
our clinic we employ group therapy as an additional 
form of treatment, since besides saving time it has 
the particular advantage of enabling us to arrive at 
. better understanding of the patients within the time 
at our disposal.”—D. Raylesberg. 

1442. Beirnaert, Louis. L’expérience fonda- 
mentale d’Ignace de Loyola et l’expérience psych- 
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analytique. [The fundamental experience of Igna- 
tius Loyola and the psychoanalytic experience. | 
Pschanalyse, 1957, 3, 111-137.—The autobiography ot 
Loyola describes his experiences of 1522-1523 through 
which he became free of domination by a series of 
alternatingly fascinating and oppressing images and 
feelings that gradually revealed their involvements 
of illusion. ‘Together they very much resemble the 
psychoanalytic process, Loyola’s strong faith and his 
successive confessors appearing to be comparable to 
the trust in reason and the presence of the psycho- 
analyst. During this period Loyola appears to have 
realized a basic clarification, resulting in his dis- 
missal of contemporary asceticism and reflected in 
the humanism of the Jesuit order he founded.—. IW’. 
ing. 

1443. Belliboni, Norberto. As possibilidades da 
hipnose em dermatologia. | |l’ossibilities of hypno- 
sis in dermatology.] Kev. Psicol. norm. patol., Sao 
Paulo, 1958, 4, 147-164.—Ancient history, period of 
pioneers, modern hypnology are 3 phases in the evolu- 
tion of hypnosis. More than 40 cases were treated 
with hypnosis. Some ot the results, mainly beneticial, 
are presented. 35 refs.—.M. J. Vargas. 

1444. Bloom, Leonard. Some problems in the 
psychotherapy of children. J/nt. J. soc. I’sychiat., 
1958, 4, 203-210.—A discussion of some of the par- 
ticular problems which a psychotherapist has with 
child patients as compared to adult patients.—K. 1. 
Frumkin, 

1445. Board, Richard. Intuition in the method- 
ology of psychoanalysis. /’sychiatry, 1958, 21, 233- 
239.—Due to its historical background and the nature 
of its subject matter the psychoanalytic method has 
been disposed toward the use of intuition. Rational 
analysis of this tool considers it as one method of 
formulating hypotheses and of validating them, Im- 
portant components of intuition are unconscious and 
particularly liable to the vagaries of primary proc- 
esses, especially wishful thinking. Intuition must be 
validated systematically by logical analysis and em- 
pirical verification.—C. 7. Bever. 

1446. Boileau, V. K. New techniques in brief 
psychotherapy. /sychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 627-645.— 
“Comparison of -several therapeutic approaches with 
a need integrative approach points up differences in 
technique orientation. The basic difference may be 
seen... in most therapeutic approaches, [in] the as- 
sumption that the patient is wrong and that we can 
aid him in seeing his errors in order to correct his 
responses. Need integrative therapy assumes that 
the neurotic process in the patient is his best effort 
under provocative circumstances to express basically 
normal needs. Interpretative examination of his best 
effort is a critical rejection of these basic needs. Our 
therapeutic attitude, therefore, must be that the patient 
is right and that our goal is to permit him to accept 
his neurosis as an expression of natural needs.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


1447. Bészérmenyi, A., Der, P., & Nagy, T. 
(Central State Inst. of Nervous Mental Dis., Buda- 
pest, Hungary) Observations on the psychotogenic 
effect of N-N diethyltryptamine, a new tryptamine 
derivative. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 171-181.—As 
the effects are over in 3 hours the drug has advan- 


tages over LSD or mescaline in the evocation of 
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pathopsychological symptoms. Observations are re- 
ported for time perception, associations, visual and 
auditory hallucinations, mood, clouding of conscious- 
ness, and aitereffects. 21 refs —IlV. L. Wilkins. 

1448. Bowers, Margaretta K., Mullan, Hugh, & 
Berkowitz, Bernard. Observations on suicide oc- 
curring during group psychotherapy. dimer. J. 
Psychother., 1959, 13, 93-100.—The ever-present pos- 
sibility of suicide in the therapy group is stressed. 
Means which might avoid this catastrophe are pre- 
sented, and some measures that might be taken to les- 
sen the trauma of suicide, should it occur, are indi- 
cated.—L. N. Solomon. 


1449. Brill, N. Q., Crumpton, Evelyn; Eiduson, 
Samuel; Grayson, H. M., Hellman, L. I., & Rich- 
ards, R. A. Relative effectiveness of various com- 
ponents of electroconvulsive therapy: An experi- 
mental study. 4.1/4 Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 
81, 627-635.—97 chronic psychotic patients are stud- 
ied to determine the relative therapeutic effectiveness 
of the major components of ECT: the electrical stimu- 
lation, the motor convulsion, and the repeated rapidly 
induced unconsciousness. 3 of the 5 subgroups of Ss 
received ECT, the other 2 were given simulated ECT. 
Improvement, one month after the course of treatment, 
was noted by use of clinical evaluation, psychological 
tests, and the Lorr psychiatric rating scale. No 
Statistically significant differences in effectiveness 
were found between the 5 groups. It is concluded 
that the therapeutic agent may be a combination of 
the factors common to the 5 types of treatment in- 
cluding the “psychological meaning of the treatment 
to the patient or to the unusual amounts of care and 
attention involved.”—L. 4. Pennington. 

1450. Brisset, F. A propos de la réserpine en 
thérapeutique psychiatrique. [Concerning reser- 
pine in psychiatric therapy.]| Encephale, 1958, 47, 
486-518.—Clinical and experimental evidence on the 
use of reserpine is organized to provide some sys- 
tematic basis for its use in psychiatric therapy. The 
conclusions reached in this attempt are: reserpine can 
serve as a diagnostic element in recognizing the mul- 
tiple structural evolution of mental processes and the 
functional disharmony of cortical and subcortical svs- 
tems, a basic factor in all mental pathology; reser- 
pine’s action is active (i.e., reproduces conflictual 
aspect of thymic attack) and passive (i.e., liberates 
from primary emotional forms, thus re-establishing 
emotional receptivity) ; it has a suspensive action on 
the superstructurational elements of the mental ill- 
ness, which opens the possibility of resocialization ; 
it is formally contraindicated when elements of struc- 
turation are rigorously set in a rational chain involv- 
ing complete adhesion of the subject, and in the pres- 
ence of metabolic disturbances; there is an impreg 
nation syndrome and care must be taken to avoid toxic 
accumulation; organo-metabolic incidents in the 
course of treatment give some idea of cerebral fune- 
tions conditioned by harmonius equilibrium between 
cortical and subcortical systems. Stress disturbs the 
equilibrium and conditions the development of mental 
disturbance. The basic action of reserpine is counter- 
shock, which permits the inversion of unfavorable 
oscillating reactions.—IlV’. W. Meissner. 

1451. Broedel, John Wesley. (U. Illinois) A 
study of the effects of group counseling on the 
academic performance and mental health of under- 
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achieving gifted adolescents. Dissertation Abstr., 


1959( May), 19, 3019.—Abstract. 


1452. Brown, J. W., Di Mascio, A., & Klerman, 
G. L. Exploratory study on the effects of phreno- 
tropic drugs on competitive paired-associate learn- 
ning. Psycl Rep., 1958, 4, 583-589.—""This study 
tested the agents on compet! 
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1453. Callens, M. Note préliminaire sur l'emploi 
de Perphénazine (“Trifalon” Schering) dans les 
psychoses graves. | l’reliminary note use of 
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1454. Cazzulo, C. L., Montanni, R., & Terranova, 
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1456. Cohen, Sidney, & Eisner, Betty Grover. 
Use of lysergic acid diethylamide in a psycho- 
therapeutic setting. 4 Arch. Neurol, Psychiai., 
1959, 81, 615-619.—This “pr exploration” 
uses 22 patients gi drug. 
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laden.” Continued research is advised.—L. A. Pen- 
nington, 

1457. Coleman, E. L. A controlled study of the 
use of meprobamate in a mental hygiene clinic. 
J. Clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 32°-329.—Use oi 
meprobamate was not reliably related to reduction of 
anxiety. Better measures of anxiety or different cri- 
teria are believed indicated. Spanish and French 
summarvies.—S. AKavruck. 

1458. Collard, J. Arguments d’ordres structural 
et existentiel en faveur de la cure de sommeil dans 
les névroses. |Arguments of structural and exist 
ential nature in favor of sleep-cure in the neuroses. | 
Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1958( Nov), 58, 959-971. 
—The author proposes that sleep cure should be 
limited to neuroses since there is still contact with 
reality. The psychotic consciousness lacks presence 
in the world and therefore it would be useless to use 
prolonged sleep. Another proposition is that sleep 
and neuroses are compatible in their common dimen 
time and depth of destructuration.—/". Sanua. 


1459. Congdon, Clyde S. (Vanderbilt U.) Self 
theory and chlorpromazine treatment. /)isserta 
tion, Abstr., 1959, 19, 2654-2655.—Abstract. 

1400. Creel, F. L., & Woodward, D. J. Experi- 
ences in the use of promazine in hospitalized 
chronic psychotic patients. /. clin. exp. I’sycho 
path., 19358, 19, 319-322.—In 97 chronic psychotic 
patients promazine produced little symptom improve 
ment. Spanish and French summaries.—S. Kazvruck. 


1461. Cronholm, Bérje, & Blomquist, Clarence. 
(Psychiatric Clinic, Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stock 
holm 60, Sweden) Memory disturbances after elec- 
troconvulsive therapy: II. Conditions one week 
after a series of treatment. -Icta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, 18-25.—30 patients were ex 
amined with one form of test battery a few days be- 
fore the first, and with the other form one week after 
the least electroshock treatment in a series. ‘The 
mean number of treatments was 3 6 over a mean 
period of 10.1 days. “Retention” was found to be 
mainly impaired. (see 33: 1254)—RK. Kaelbling. 

1462. Cutler, Richard L. Countertransference 
effects in psychotherapy. /. consult. l’sychol., 1958, 
22, 349-356.—General tormulations concerning the 
manifestations and effects of countertransference are 
substantiated. ‘Therapist’s reports on therapist and 
patient behavior in therapy seems dithcult to trust. 
Predictions made regarding the therapist's tendency to 
distort reports of behavior were clearly confirmed. 
Significant disparities between the therapist’s rating 
of himself and judges’ ratings of him indicated the 
presence of conflict. The methodology of the study 
might be applied to an investigation of the problem 
of relating overt behavior types to the theory of de- 
fense mechanisms.—ad. A. Aramish. 

1463. Cutler, Richard L., Bordin, Edward S., 
Williams, Joan, & Rigler, David. Psychoanalysts 
as expert observers of the therapy process. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 335-340.—4 psychoanalysts 
and 4+ analysts in training rated + therapy interviews 
under different conditions of presentation and con- 
text. The raters could distinguish between inter- 
views, but neither the method of presentation of the 
interviews nor the amount of contextual information 
available to the judges had any systematic effect 
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upon the means of response-by-response ratings. A 
correlation analysis revealed a lower interjudge re- 
liability with a group of psychologists who previously 
rated the same interviews under the same conditions. 
—A. A. Kramish. 


1464. Cutting, Windsor; Baslow, Morris; Read, 
Dorothy,,& Furst, Arthur. The use of fish in the 
evaluation of drugs affecting the central nervous 
system. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 26-32.— 
Ataraxics, sedatives, stimulants, and autonomic drugs 
tried on guppies, blind cave fish, and goldfish pro- 
duced reactions similar to those in mice and higher 
animals.—S$. Kazvruck. 

1465. D’Alessandro, Luigi. L’inconscio nella 
psicanalisi. [Psychoanalysis and the unconscious. | 
Naples, Italy: Libreria Editrice Treves, 1958. ii, 150 
p. L. 900. Bibliog. Naz. /tal., 1958, 5, 168.—H. B. 
Lnglish, 

1466. Dean, Sidney I. (Mills Clinic, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla.) Treatment of the reluctant client. 
elmer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 627-030.—* This paper 
proposes to consider some theoretical and practical 
considerations concerning persons who do not enter 
psychotherapy willingly.” A tentative behavioral con- 
tinuum at the onset of treatment is proposed. ‘This 
proceeds from “active hostility” at one extreme to 
“negativism” to “passive resistance” to “neutrality” 
to “admission of a problem” to “recognition of per- 
sonal problem and desire for help in working it out.” 
Pretherapy designates any work with reluctant clients 
with the object of raising them up the continuum to 
full therapy-client status. Ethical considerations, the 
role of anxiety, and treatment possibilities are dis- 
cussed. Brief vignettes of reluctant clients are pro- 
vided. “They are human beings who are not getting 
nearly enough peace and happiness out of life—and 
they are making others miserable in the process. 
They need help; but many are not getting it. Grad- 
uate schools do not offer courses on the treatment 
of the reluctant client, probably because little study 
has gone into the problem.”—S. J. Lachman, 

1467. Delattre, J. Psychothérapie psychanaly- 
tique de longueur restreinte. | 1|’sychoanalytic ther- 
apy of restricted duration.] /:volut. psychiat., 1938, 


scribed as a synthesis of methods which involve psy- 


choanalytic therapy of a limited duration. It is out- 
lined in 4 sections. The first explains that after the 
opening interview, the patient is given information 
concerning the type and duration of treatment. Then 
he is given various projective tests such as the Ror- 
schach, EEG, Stein, and TAT. ‘The second section 
concerns several types of therapy, the classical psy- 
choanalytic and directed daydreaming. The third 
part consists of 2 detailed case histories. The fourth 
and concluding section gives certain suggestions con- 
cerning the values and limitations of this method.— 
L. A. Ostlund, 

1468. Edwalds, Robert M. Intravenous admin- 
istration of PM 1090: Clinical experience with a 
new convulsant drug. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1959, 20, 38-43.—PM 1090 used with 17 chronically 
ill schizophrenic women resulted in significant im- 
provement in 12 patients. No unpleasant side re- 
actions were noted.—S. Aavruck, 

1469. Elithorn, Alick; Glithero, Eric, & Slater, 
Eliot. (National Hosp., Queen Square, London, Eng- 
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land) Leucotomy for pain. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1958( Nov), 21, 249-261.—25 patients un- 
derwent frontal leucotomy for intractable pain and 
were followed 18-78 months postoperatively. Re- 
sults were assessed (a) clinically, (b) by a rating 
scale designed to evaluate social adjustment, (c) by 
the patient himself, (d) by the relative most con- 
cerned. 17 patients showed clinical improvement, 2U 
showed an overall gain on the social adjustment rat- 
ing, but only 8 of 23 patients and 8 of 21 relatives 
thought that the operation had been helpful.  Pa- 
tients, relatives, and clinical assessments were more 
favorable with more extensive operations, while pa- 
tients who underwent limited operations showed 
greater gains on the social adjustment scale. “Where 
the pain is not severe and the psychological reaction 
is largely a depressive or anxious preoccupation with 
symptoms, the prospects of some degree of relief are 
high. If pain is severe and frequent little perma- 
nent relief is to be expected.” 30 refs. —M. L. Sim- 
mel, 

1470. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) Learning 
theory and behaviour therapy. /. went. Sci., 1959, 
105, 61-75.—As neurotic behavior is learned, although 
unadaptive, the problem is to relearn more adaptive 
modes—get rid of the symptom and you have elimi- 
nated the neurosis. A point by point comparison ai 
Freudian psychotherapy with behaviour therapy shows 
the lack of scientific foundations of the former and 
the urgent necessity for clinical trial of the latter. 
47 reis.—Ht". L. Wilkins. 

1471. Ferguson, R. S. (Lancaster Moor Hosp., 
Lancaster, England) Reserpine and chronic psy- 
chosis: Two-year outcome in a treatment group. 
J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 251-255.—Of 40 chronic 
severely disturbed patients, 13 are dischafged, 5 at 
work and 8 at home.—IV’. L. Hilkins. 

1472. Fernandez-Zoila, A.. & Lebreton, M. 
Aspects psychopathologiques du travail théra- 
peutique. | Psychopathological aspects of work ther- 
apy.] Lvolut. psychiat., 1958, No, 4, 739-756.— 
Experimentation with female patients in a work- 
therapy situation is outlined. ‘The task consisted of 
simple assemblies of toys, which might provide in- 
come if continued in private life later on. The 
women worked individually, on a piece-rate basis, 
in the midst of others similarly engaged. ‘hus, there 
was a social aspect involved. Moreover, psycho- 
logically, the act of working constructs and elaborates 
human conduct whose underlying themes suggest the 
normal state they desire. However, there are in- 
dividual differences due to the personality or to the 
illness. It is concluded that the rhythm of work 
allows for the expression and integration of the per- 
sonal rhythm into the social.—L. 4. Ostlund. 

1473. Fink, Ludwig, & Vlavianos, George. Sub- 
jective evaluation of promazine therapy. /’syc/iat. 
Ouart., 1958, 32, 532-537.—200 patients received 
promazine daily for 2-6 months, They were 22-72 
years old and had been mentally ill trom 1 to 15 
years. 15 of the 200 treated were released and none 
returned after 3 months. 7 months later 22 more 
patients were released. 41 more showed sustained 
improvement. Little change was seen in deteriorated 
patients with apathy and defective judgment. Re- 
lapses were common on cessation of treatment. No 
convulsions and no other side effects were observed. 
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One must be careful not to raise exaggerated hopes 
it this point.—D. Prager. 

1474. Fleming, C. M. Participation as a thera- 
peutic agent. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 214- 
220. evidence that a democratic social 
atmosphere which encourages individual participa- 
tion is of therapeutic significance in education and 
psychotherapy. 32 reis—R. M. Frumkin, 

1475. Fox, J., Davis, A. E., & Lebovits, B. (Uv, 
Southern California) An experimental investiga- 
tion of Hubbard’s engram hypothesis (dianetics). 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 131-134.—"This 
paper formulates two hypotheses concerning the re- 
tention ot events occurring during states of uncon- 
sciousness. It describes an experiment in which a 
passage selected from a physics text was read to a 
subject placed in an unconscious state by administra- 
During a period of almost 


Provides 


tion of sodium pentathol. 
six months, dianetic auditors were unable to recover 
Thus, the engram hypothesis was not 


} aire 
the passage 
Maysner. 


substantiated by this experiment.”—V. S. 

1470. Freyhan, Fritz A. (Delaware State Hosp. ) 
Therapeutic implications of differential effects of 
new phenothiazine compounds. Amer. J. /’sychiat., 
1959, 115, 577—585.—A series of studies on psychotic 
patients was carried out at the Delaware State Hos- 
pital utilizing 10 phenothiazine compounds in order 
to analyze their differential effects for the purpose 
ot establishing a therapeutic Irame ot relerence lor 
their use. 17-item bibliog.—N. H. Pronko. 

1477. Fromm, Erika. Dynamics in a case of 

; <0 > 2 

obesity. J. clin. exp. l’sychopath., 1958, 19, 292-302. 

the case study of a 13 yeal old obese girl Is pre- 


sented. Psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy 


over a period of 8 months effected a symptom reduc- 


tion. Spanish and French summaries.—S. Aavruck, 

1478. Gaiarsa, J. A. Clinica e terapia das neuro- 
ses € psicoses enquanto se as considera disturbios 
funcionais da respiracao e da motricidade. [Clinic 
and treatment of the neuroses and psychoses consid- 
ered as functional disturbances of the motor and 
respiratory apparatus.| Rev, Psicol. norm, patol., 
Sado Paulo, 1957, 3, 473-513.—8 interviews with 4 
patients are described in detail and interpreted from 
the theoretical view that neuroses and psychoses are 
functional disturbances of motor and respiratory 
ystem.—M. J. Vargas. 

1479. Galbraith, A. J., Hewat, J. K., & Mac- 
Namara, D. (Knowle Hosp., Fareham, England) 
“Stemetil” in the treatment of chronic psychotics. 
1959, 105, 256-259.—Improvement was 
shown in a group of 52 patients —W’. L. Wilkins. 

1480. Garner, H. H. (Chicago Medical School, 
1) A confrontation technique used in psycho- 
therapy. <tmer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 18-34.— 
\ psychotherapeutic technique is presented wherein 
the therapist makes a command to the patient, fol- 

the question, “What do you now think of 

lhe rationale for this approach is 

presented and its use as a research tool is explored. 
18-item bibliog. —L. V. Solomon, 

1481. Ginott, Haim G. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
iville, Fla.) Play group therapy: A theo- 
retical framework. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1958 
(Oct), 8, 410-418.—The play group contributes 

t] tablishment of a therapeutic rela- 
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tionship, to the evocation of catharsis, to the deriva- 
tion of insight, to the testing of reality, and to the 
finding of sublimations.—D. Raylesberg. 


1482. Ginott, Haim G. The theory and prac- 
tice of “therapeutic intervention” in child treat- 
ment. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 160-166.— 
Several techniques are suggested in setting limits in 
play therapy. Rationale for the use of limits in in- 
dividual and group play therapy are proposed and 
discussed.—A. A. Kramish. 

1483. Glow, Peter H. (University Coll., London) 
Some aspects of the effects of acute reserpine 
treatment on behaviour. /. \Veurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1959, 22, 11-32.—The behavioral measures 
were latency and running time of male albino rats 
under hunger motivation in a 2! meter runway. 
“The behavioural decrements found with reserpine 
treatment cannot be ascribed to the specitic action of 
the drug per se... . (They) are related to changes 
in 5 hydroxytryptamine (5 HT) and noradrenalin 
activity of the central nervous system. While 
noradrenalin levels are relatively depleted there is an 
increased turnover of cerebral 5 HT.” Further ex 
periments suggest that “reserpine can be considered 
to have an effect on the chemical mediators of both 
central representations of the parasympathetic and 
sympathetic systems. . . . reserpine can leave a pro- 
found residual effect on the balance and tone of the 
autonomic nervous system [with] depletion of 
the sympathetic transmitter substance and an aug- 
mentation of the parasympathetic transmitter.” The 
final experiments show that the disturbances due to 
LSD-25 are augmented when there is an increase in 
cerebral 5 HT activity. 33 refs —M. L. Simmel. 

1484. Goldberg, Moe A. A new procedure for 
the administration of carbon dioxide. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1958, 19, 309-311.—Anxiety in patients 
can be partially eliminated by giving pure carbon 
dioxide gas and air in varying concentrations. In 
neurotic and mildly psychotic patients, therapeutic re 
sults are achieved. Spanish and French summaries. 
—S. Kavruck. 

1485. Gordon, Richard E. Sociodynamics and 
psychotherapy. 4.M@A Arch. Neurol. Psychiat. 1959, 
81, 486-503.—601 adults and 98 children are studied 
in the effort to determine the relative effectiveness 
of insight therapy with and without manipulation of 
the patient’s social situation. “The adults responded 
significantly better with social and dynamic therapy 
than with insight therapy alone. The children 
showed no marked differences.” It is concluded that 
“understanding of sociological factors (by the thera- 
pist) may contribute to good management of many 
patients.” These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to learning theory. 32 refs.—L. A. Penning- 
ton, 

1486, Graf, A. K. Modified group therapy for 
children. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 211-213.— 
A description of group therapy for children based on 
the principles of group dynamics.—k. M. Frumkin. 

1487. Granoff, Wladimir. “Desire for children, 
children’s desire”: Un Désir d’enfant. | “Desire 
for children, children’s desire’: A desire for chil- 
dren.| /sychanalyse, 1956, 2, 75-109.—An impasse 
in an analysis was resolved when the analysand’s at- 
tention was drawn to a quick reversal in speech, in- 
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volving a shift of “children” from an ego-object 
position to a S-ego position. [Psychoanalysis deals 
with such latent formations of imaginary ego fascina- 
tion and identification as they come to attention in the 
form of disturbances in language communication. 
To introduce notions of material object relations into 
psychoanalysis is to misplace the locus of its observa- 
tions.—E. W. Eng. 

1488. Greenfield, Norman S. Personality pat- 
terns of patients before and after application for 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 280.— 
Assumption is made that a person seeks psychotherapy 
when he is feeling worse, or suffering more than 
when he did not seek psychotherapy. The MMPI 
was administered to entering students. The differ- 
ences between the scores of 2 administrations were 
not significant—<A. A. Kramish. 

1489. Grinberg, Leon. Aspectos magicos en la 
transferencia y en la contratransferencia. [ Magi- 
cal aspects in transference and countertransference. | 
Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958( Oct-Dec), 15, 
347-368.—Introjective and projective identification 
processes usually have magical components. A case 
is presented, in which a patient endowed the trans- 
ference situation with magical omnipotent aspects, 
that made the case technically very difficult. When 
these magical aspects are introduced by the patient, 
the analyst may not be aware of them and in con- 
sequence he may be passively involved in a situa- 
tion unconsciously created by his patient and may 
react according to the analysand’s expectations, for 
instance in a magical-omnipotent way. This situa- 
tion is called “projective counter-identification.” 
Some technical aspects of this problem are presented 
in 4 examples.—M. Knobel. 

1490. Haase, H.-J. La valeur thérapeutique des 
sympt6mes extra-pyramidaux dans le traitement 
a la chlorpromazine et réserpine. [The therapeutic 
value of extrapyramidal symptoms in treatment with 
chlorpromazine and reserpine.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 
519-532.—The correlations between stimulus and 
movement in Parkinsonism is reviewed, as well as 
the extrapyramidal symptoms which result from 
chlorpromazine and reserpine therapy. The latter 
include parallels to encephalitic syndromes (lethargy, 
hypersomnic states, as well as the opposite irritative 
and hyperkinetic forms), stimulus inhibition and 
motility reduction (in the sense of the Parkinsonian 
psychomotor syndrome), rigidity, tremor, and extra- 
pyramidal paroxystic dyskinesis. The therapeutic 
effect of these drugs is inhibition of involuntary ex- 
trapyramidal motor impulses and affective relaxation, 
inhibition of psychotic episodes and psychomotor in- 
hibition of manias. The explanation of these effects 
is hypothesized as an inhibition of a functional re- 
ticulo-cortico-striate circle which interrupts efferent 
impulses of the reticular substance which are trans- 
formed into extrapyramidal motility through the 
rubrospinal tract.—IV. W. Meissner. 

1491. Hargreaves, M. A. An investigation into 
the effects of azacyclonal on the hallucinations of 
chronic schizophrenic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 
105, 210-214.—Little or no value in chronic halluci- 
nated patients.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

1492. Henriksen, Flora B., & Rothe, Wenja. An 
investigation of psychotherapy and environmental 
change for possible treatment of behavior dis- 
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turbances in small children. ord. Psykol. Monogr., 
1959, No. 11, 1-53.—2 types of treatment were uti- 
lized, namely, individual psychotherapy and _ place- 
ment in a recreation home, with 41 preschool chil- 
dren of normal intelligence, during a 3-month study, 
using Binet-Simon, Rorschach, CAT, and Diss tests. 
The aim was to ascertain: changes in children’s psy- 
chological structure, behavior and intelligence de- 
velopment, symptomatic changes (if any) observed at 
commencement of study. 3 examinations were thus 
given, a prior one, another after 3 months of treat- 
ment, and the 3rd, 4-5 months later. There were 
also interviews with 1 parent after each examina- 
tion. Children were divided into 3 groups: (a) 16 
receiving individual therapy, (b) 13 at a recreation 
home, (c) control group of 12 on waiting list for treat- 
ment at the clinic. Results showed that in psycho- 
logical structure with individual therapy, improve- 
ment was 80% a-group, 30% b-group, 18% c-group; 
after third examination, it was 40% a-group, 10% b- 
group, 9% c-group. In intelligence and behavior 
development, improvemert was 87% a-group, 70% 
b-group, and 45% c-group. In symptomatic changes, 
improvement was 81% a-group, 62% b-group, and 
42% c-group. The study shows individual therapy 
to be the more effective of the 2 types of treatment, 
and also that short-term treatments are not effective. 
—O.1. Jacobsen. 

1493. Hiler, E. Wesley. An analysis of patient 
therapist compatibility. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 341-347.—Patients were characterized in terms of 
productivity on the Rorschach. Therapists were 
characterized in terms of professional training, sex, 
warmth, competence at analytically-oriented therapy, 
and passivity. The results showed: (a) therapists 
differ in regard to the type of patients who continue 
or discontinue with them; (b) patients who continue 
or discontinue have no relationship to whether or not 
the therapist is a psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, 
or social worker; (c) sex of therapist made a differ- 
ence; (d) therapists rated as warm and friendly kept 
a larger percentage in therapy; (e) therapists com- 
petent in analytically-oriented therapy lost fewer 
patients; (f) passivity seemed unrelated to pro- 
ductivity of patients. 26 refs —dA. dA. Kramish. 

1494. Hinton, John M. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) A controlled trial of neprobamate 
in anxious out-patients. J. Veurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1958( Nov), 21, 301-304.—"A controlled 
trial treating 40 anxious out-patients with either 
meprobamate or a placebo for four weeks is described. 
The general improvement with meprobamate failed 
to reach a significantly higher level than improve- 
ment with the placebo. There was a significantly 
greater alleviation of anxiety, feelings of tension, and 
phobic symptoms with meprobamate. Insomnia, an- 
orexia, somatic symptoms, including headaches, were 
not significantly improved by meprobamate. De- 
pression in the placebo group improved further than 
in the meprobamate group, but not to a statistically 
significant degree.”"—M/. L. Simmel. 

1495. Hora, Thomas. Existential group psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 83-92. 
—‘“Aspects of group psychotherapy presented here 
derive their theoretical premises from the contribu- 
tions of the schools of phenomenological anthropology 
and ontology which illuminate the human being and 
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1497. Jackson, James, & Grotjahn, Martin. 
The treatment of oral defenses by combined in- 
dividual and group psychotherapy. /wt. J. group 
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1499, Joyce, C. R. B., Edgecombe, P. C. E., 

Kennard, D. A., Weatherall, M., & Woods, D. P. 

London Hosp. Medical Coll.) Potentiation by 
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15 refs—W. L. 


effects usually in opposite directions, 
2 drugs are taken together the 
direction of the alcohol but larger. 
Wilkins. 

1500. Kadushin, Charles. (Columbia U.) In- 
dividual decisions to undertake psychotherapy. 
Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 379-411.—“One hundred 
and ten clients of a psychiatric clinic were interviewed 
to discover why they had decided to undertake psy- 
chotherapy. To study this depth decision an account- 
ing-scheme technique was used consisting of five 
stages, the first of which, recognition of an emotional 
problem, was the focus of the study. Four typical 
ways of discovering that one had a problem were 
found: being told by others, experiencing painful 
physical symptoms, being unhappily married, and 
simply feeling diffused unhappiness. These types 
were found to differ with regard to their definition 
of the problem, their use of mass media, and their 
response to treatment. Those who recognized their 
problem through introspection and could change their 
self-image from that of a normal to a disturbed per- 
son had the best chance of being accepted by the clinic 
and of continuing their treatment.”—I”. M/. Standt. 

1501. Kajtor, F.. & Szara, S. (U. Debrecen) 
Electroencephalographic changes induced by di- 
methyl-tryptamine in normal adults. Conf. neurol., 
1959, 19, 52-61.—“Electroencephalograms were made 
during a model psychosis evoked by dimethyl-tryp- 
tamine (DMT) in five adults. DMT given intra- 
muscularly induced a two stage EEG pattern depend- 
ing on the psychic ee. In the first stage, alpha 
spindles were replaced by flat activity (desynchroni- 
sation) preceding the hallucinations. The second 
stage was characterized by the gradual developing of 
alpha activity (synchronisation) ; however, the alpha 
rhythm responded defectively, paradoxically or not at 
all to sensory stimuli. This EEG pattern shows a 
great similarity to that seen under effect of LSD, 
but DMT acts quickly, apparently more directly, 
whils LSD acts slowly, probably rather indirectly. 
It is suggested that DMT exerts a dual effect, it 
facilitates certain alerting and sensory systems in 
low concentrations, while it causes differential in- 
hibition at higher concentrations.” French and Ger- 
man summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 

1502. Kanzer, Mark. Image formation during 
ae association. Psychoanal. Ouart., 1958, 27, 465- 
484.—The oscillation of mental forces in free associa- 
tion between imagery and ideation affords the analyst 
an opportunity to study image formation at stages 
intermediate between the dream and waking thought. 
lhe present study discusses the regression toward 
imagery at moments of resistance, the relation of 
imagery to typical aspects of the analytic situation, 
and the transformation of objects in the analytic en- 
vironment into day residues which strive to re-enter 
consciousness in dreams, free association, and acting 
out of the transference. Somatic and communicative 
aspects of image formation are also discussed. 23 refs. 
—I_. N. Solomon. 

1503. Khanna, Prabha, & Khanna, Jaswant. 
Theories of group therapy. /. Fduc. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1958, 16, 372-381.—The evolution of group 
therapy is traced from 1905 to the present day. The 
work of pioneer figures such as Pratt, Emerson, 
Marsh, and Lazell is considered, and summaries of 
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more recent theories are presented. “This brief re- 
view clearly shows that group therapy has several 
advantages which are lacking in individual therapy.” 
The group: draws the patient out of feeling isolated, 
is more lifelike, offers interaction of members to form 
new norms in the individual, and is an immediate 
testing ground for therapeutic change. 20-item bib- 
liog.—D. Lebo. 

1504. Kirtner, William L., & Cartwright, Des- 
mond §S. Success and failure in client-centered 
therapy as a function of client personality varia- 
bles. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 259-264.—The 
results add to the growing body of knowledge which 
favor or limit therapeutic change in client-centered 
therapy. Therapy length-by-outcome is related to 
the personality structure of clients at the beginning 
of therapy. and failure groups 
marked differences on rating scales measuring per- 
sonality variables. 27 refs.—A. A. Kramish. 

1505. Kirtner, William L., & Cartwright, Des- 
mond S. Success and failure in client-centered 
therapy as a function of initial in-therapy be- 
havior. J. consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 329-333.— 
The participants were 42 students and nonstudents 
seen by therapists at the Counseling Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. An investigation was made of the 
manner in which clients initially present problems 
and approach the resolution of problems, and the sig- 
nificance of this to differences in length of outcome 


of therapy. Individual differences between clients 


Success showed 


seems to account for different kinds of therapeutic 
Earlier rather than later in-therapy modi 
fication of therapist approach might be desirable if 
short failure cases are to remain in therapy. 


pre CEASES, 


The 
manner in which the client conceptualizes and at- 
tempts to resolve his problems has much to do with 
whether or not he achieves resolution. Therapists 
must give special attention to interaction between 
client and therapist; to the client’s approach to his 
problems and the therapist’s responses to that ap- 
proach.—A. A. Kramish. 

1506. Klapp, Orrin E. Ritual and family soli- 
darity. Soc. Forces, 1959, 37, 212-214.—An explora- 
tory study of the amount and kinds of ritual practiced 
in the families of college students and of the relation- 
ship of such ritual to the solidarity of these families. 
—A. R. Howard. 

1507. Kline, Nathan S., & Brill, Henry. ( Rock- 
land State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Clinical ex- 
periences with reserpine and chlorpromazine: Im- 
plications of the usefulness of reserpine and chlor- 
promazine. Neuropsychiatry, 1958, 5, 31-40.—2 
vears of intensive and extensive experience indicate 
that with the drugs the problem of managing patients 
is made dramatically easier, and for all psychoses ex- 
cept depressions and organic types the results are so 
good that immediate onset of pharmaceutical treat- 
ment is now mandatory on admission. Probably even 
the family physician can initiate some treatments.— 
HW’. L. Wilkins. 

1508. Kornetsky, Conan; Pettit, Manson; 
Wynne, Ronald, & Evarts, Edward V. (National 
Inst. of Health, Bethesda, Md.) A comparison of 
the psychological effects of acute and chronic ad- 
ministration of chlorpromazine and secobarbital 
(quinalbarbitone) in schizophrenic patients. /. 
ment, Sci., 1959, 105, 190-198.—Single 200 mg doses 
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of both drugs caused impairment on a variety of psy- 
chological tests. Daily doses of 100 mg of chlor- 
promazine in volunteer Ss does not cause impairment, 
but such dosage of secobarbital doses.—IV’. L. Wilkins. 


1509. Kotkov, Benjamin. (Brattleboro, Vt.) 
Favorable clinical indications for group attend- 
ance. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1958( Oct), 8, 419- 
427. —“Patients were registered on certain aspects of 
verbal-emotional participation, predominant symptom, 
attitude toward treatment, and diagnosis in relation- 
ship to continuing or noncontinuing in group psy- 
chotherapy. Those who were spontaneous in speech 
and friendly in manner, tense in terms of inhibited 
expression of aggression, who accepted treatment 
without pressure, and who nosologically were emo- 
tionally reactive were favorable candidates for re- 
maining in group psychotherapy. These patients 
were potentially ready to associate with a psycho- 
therapeutic group around a common  project.—D. 
Raylesberg. 

1510. Kozlov, IU. G. Vliianie aminazina na 
osnovnye protsessy vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. 
[Influence of aminazine on the basic processes of 
higher nervous activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1958, 8(6), 904-910.—Data are reported on the 
action of aminazine in doses from 0.1 to 1.5 mg/kg 
on conditioned salivary reaction in dogs. At first 
aminazine acts upon the cerebral cortex and weakens 
the excitatory process. The inhibitory process may 
improve due to weakening of the excitatory process. 
But the slightest dose of aminazine (0.1 — 0.2 mg/kg) 
affects inhibition and fails to weaken the excitation 
process, sometimes enhancing it.—/. D. London. 

1511. Krasner, Leonard. A technique for in- 
vestigating the relationship between the behavior 
cues of the examiner and the verbal behavior of 
the patient. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 364-366. 
—The ‘storytelling technique was used in a study of 
conditioning verbal behavior. A relationship study 
was made between examiner behavior cues and pa- 
tient verbal behavior. The results indicated that 
changes in a preselected class of verbal behavior 
varied as a function of the systematic application of 
behavior cues by the examiner.—41. 4. Kramish. 

1512. Lascelles, C. F., Levene, L. J. (Cherry 
Knowle Hosp., Syhope, England) A study of the 
use of azacyclonal hydrochloride (‘“Frenquel’”) 
in chronic schizophrenia. /. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 
247-250.—The drug has no demonstrable therapeutic 
effect and does not seem to control hallucinations.— 


HW’. L. Wilkins. 


1513. Lebo, Dell. A theoretical framework for 
nondirective play therapy: Concepts from psycho- 
analysis and learning theory. /. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 275-279.—Both age and aggression have 
been found to be factors of importance in theories of 
psychotherapy, especially concerning children. Non- 
directive play therapy does not formally consider the 
influence of aggression or age in its method. It is 
believed that if age and aggression were evaluated 
properly, the course of nondirective play therapy 
would vary with the age of the child and with the 
nature of psychodynamic processes. Inferences are 
drawn from Freudian history and learning theory 
and from data furnished on nondirective play therapy. 


22 refs —A. A. Kramish. 
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1514. Lederer, Ludwig G., & Putnam, Lawrence 
E. (George Washington U. School Medicine) Com- 
parison of drowsiness induced by bonamine and 
marezine. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 885-890.—Ef 

amine and marezine were studied in a 

en and 4 women, second year medical 

rgoing normal activities. “The results 

onelusion that Marezine may be taken 

ckness remedy by groups or individuals 
sible task without danger of sig- 
VW. Vanderplas. 

1515. Leland, Henry; Walker, John, & Taboada, 
tea age Nieves. (Muscatatuck State School, But- 
lerville, Ind.) Group play therapy with a group 
of pont. nursery male retardates. Amer. J. ment. 

1959, 63, 848-851.—A_ study to determine 

group play therapy would be efficacious with 
post-nursery children where other 
techniques have 8 boys between 
+ years 6 months and 9 years 6 months, 
ms, were given the Vineland Scale 
tore and after the experimental pro- 
“0 hours of group play therapy in a 
The authors report that “there 
that the experience did ac- 
intellectual potential which could 
the experiment.” It appears that 
apy did not produce major altera- 
vel of social maturation.—!", VM. Staudt, 
Levin, Monroe L. A comparison of the 
effects of phenobarbital, promethazine, chlorpro- 
mazine, and placebo upon mental hospital patients. 
!, consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 167-170.—tThe effects 
and placebos upon the behavior of 
schizophrenic patients was stud- 
while 
dissipate 
medication had an 
It is inferred that the 
each patient group were 
changed ward routine, 
and other variables which ac- 
introduction of the experimental pro 
idental play a major part in 
patient behavior when any medication is 
inistered.—-A. A. Kramish. 

1517. Lichko, A. E. Proba fiziologiceskogo 
issledovaniia amnezii pri insulinovykh shokakh. 

Attempt at the » physiological study of amnesia in cases 

lin | Zh. eyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 

he action of auditory, photic, and 
litioned stimuli was studied at various 
s of insulin hypoglycemia, as well as the forma 
f w conditioned responses utilizing verbal, 
ve kinesthetic, and other types of reinforce 

Degree of amnesia was studied after cessation 

lycemic state. Only in the extreme latter 

plete amnesia follow. Traces of stimuli 

ined if during the hypoglycemic state 
the second signal 
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1518. Loeb, Carlo, & Giberti, Franco. (U. Ge- 
nova) Lysergic acid diethylamide effects modi- 
fied by hydroxyzine hydrochloride. Conf. neurol., 
1959, 19, 40-51.—In a first experiment 5 normal 
adults were given orally 100 gammas LSD-25; 15 
days or more thereafter a combination of LSD-25 
and hydroxyzine hydrochloride was given during 
the second experiment. Hydroxyzine modifies pri- 
marily the affect and mood changes produced by LSD- 
25. EEGs taken during the first experiment showed 
an increase in frequency of alpha rhythm. French 
and German summaries. 54 refs.—M. L. Simmel. 

1519. Lorr, Maurice; Katz, Martin M., & Rubin- 
stein, Eli A. The prediction of length of stay in 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 321- 

27.—An extended study was made to evaluate rea- 
sons why patients terminate treatment prematurely. 
13 clinics participated during a period of 3 months. 
A predictive test battery and 6 research hypotheses 
were used to differentiate patients terminating therapy 
prematurely from those who remain.in treatment. An 
item analysis supported 4 of the hypotheses. Com- 
pared to those who terminate, those who remain in 
therapy tend to be more anxious, self-dissatisfied, will- 
ing to explore personal problems, less likely to have 
antisocial history, dependable, more controlled and 
persistent in tasks undertaken.—A. 4. Kramish. 

1520. Luborsky, Lester. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) Psychotherapy. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1959, 10, 317-344.—This survey of the 
literature covers the period from April 1957 to April 
1958, and the literature is evaluated as well as sum- 
marized following an outline with 5 major headings: 
research contributions (of a quasi-experimental type), 
theoretical contributions, special applications and 
techniques, reviews, and summary of trends. 127- 
item bibliog.—A. J. Sprow. 

1521. Luria, Zella. A semantic analysis of a 
normal and a neurotic therapy group. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 216-220.—“The purpose of 
the research . was to see if S’s entering therapy 
can be differentiated from persons that have never 
been in therapy by meanings they associate with cer- 
tain selected concepts and to test for areas where 
semantic changes followed therapy, especially as they 
may relate to parental identification. . . . The findings 
indicate that control S’s can be differentiated from 
therapy S’s prior to therapy by the meaning they 
attribute to the concepts of the self. and of parents 

. therapy affects the self-estimate and not the judg- 
ment of parents. The research is related to the 
findings of Rogers and Dymond (1954), Greenspoon 
30: 4488), and Verplanck (see 31: 2940) on 
verbal reinforcement.—G. H. Frank. 

1522. Magnussen, M.G. (U. Cincinnati) Bib- 
liography on physical shock therapies: Insulin and 
electric shock. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 
88-91.—86 refs —M. S. Maysner. 

1523. Manor, Rahel. Al hahaavara bahinukh. 
fOn transference in education.] Ofakim, 1958, 12, 
155-160.—Transference in psychotherapy of adults 
and children is analyzed, and the (mostly nonin- 
tended) process of transference in education is de- 
scribed and analyzed—its disturbances and dangers 
as well as its positive values —H. Orman. 

1524. Manthey, H. G. (U.-Klinik Hamburg- 
Eppendorf, Germany) Psychische Stérungen bei 


(see 
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Thyreotoxikosen nach Behandlung mit radioak- 
tivem Jod und Strumektomie. | Mental disorders 
with thyrotoxicosis after treatment with radioactive 
iodine and stumectomy.| Nerzenarst, 1959, 30, 15-19. 
—35 patients were examined before treatment with 
radioactive iodine and at varying intervals (mainly 
one year) thereafter. Usually they showed per- 
sistence and often worsening of some of the mental 
symptoms, while some others improved.—M. Kael- 
bling. 

1525. Marley, Edward. (Royal Coll. of Surgeons) 
Response to drugs and psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 
1959, 105, 19-43.—Review of the literature as frame 
of reference for the renascence of drug therapy in 
psychiatry. Methodological problems in assessing 
drug action are illustrated, and the phenomenon of 
the placebo responder discussed. 35-item bibliog.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1526. Massion-Verniory, L., Jadot, R., & Cas- 
siers, L. Delirium tremens guéri par lACTH. 
| Delirium tremens cured by ACTH.] Acta neurol 
psychiat. Belg., 1958( Nov), 58, 913-924.—"The au- 
thors report on a severe case of classical D.T. which 
withstood during five days the basic treatments with 
tranquilizing agents and vitamins. An intravenous 
perfusion containing 20 units of ACTH produced a 
complete sedation within two and half hours and. re- 
covery within 5-6 hours. Comparing the different 
theories of the illness, the authors show that the cere- 
bral-diencephalic alterations seem to be the real cause 
of the symptomatology in D.T. ACTH might have 
an antiphlogistic action on those brain centers by 
way of the suprerenal bodies.”"—I’. Sanua. 

1527. Mejia, Léon; Saavedra, Victor, & Mori, 
Grover. Tratamiento de la esquizofrenia con la 
triflupromazina. [‘lhe treatment of schizophrenia 
with trifluorpromazine.| Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1958, 21, 348-356.—A study of 7 cases of chronic 
schizophrenia treated with trifluorpromazine. Im- 
provement was shown in 6 of the cases, although 
several serious side effects occurred.—K. M. Frumkin. 

1528. Miller, Derek H. Family interaction in 
the therapy of adolescent patients. /’sychiatry, 
1958, 21, 277-285.—Based on the extensive treatment 
experience of 25 hospitalized, severely ill adolescents, 
the undesirable aspects of family interaction are dis- 
cussed and the steps taken to minimize their effects 
are described —C. 7. Bever. 

1529. Miller, J. J.. Schwarz, H. H., & Forrer, G. 
R. Atropine coma therapy. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
path., 1958, 19, 312-318.—Patients with anxiety, ten- 
sion, and agitation improve markedly with atropine 
coma therapy. Spanish and French summaries.—S. 
Kavruck, 

1530. Moses, R., & Schwartz, D. P. (Yale U. 
School Medicine) A crisis in a prison therapy 
group. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1958( Oct), 8, 445- 
458.—"“We find the initial anxiety in groups, and 
particularly in institutional groups, to be related to 
the schism in the value systems of group therapy and 
the institutional situation. We see this as part of a 
general problem affecting the impact of any psycho- 
therapy on patients’ expectations, as derived from 
their particular roles and social environments.”—D. 
Raylesberg. 

1531. Nickols, Jj. E., Jr. 


Center for 


(Hillcrest Residential 
Children, Charleston, W. Va.) Some 
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notes on possible research variables involved in 
the scientific study of thorazine: Situation and 
some subject and testing variables. /’sychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1959, 10, 276-285.—By reviewing rele- 
vant studies, variables are identified and discussed 
which may affect the outcome of research on the psy- 
chological effects of thorazine. 72 reis—M. S. 
Maysner. 

1532. Nickols, J. E., Jr. (Hillcrest Residential 
Services for Children, Charleston. W. Va.) Specu- 
lations on the pain variable in psychological re- 
search with thorazine. Psychol. Newsiltr., NYU, 
1959, 10, 268-275.—The paper discusses possible weak- 
nesses in experimental designs currently used to study 
the psychological effects of thorazine. “It is evident 
that thorazine has a retarding effect on reception of, 
conscious concern for, or sensitivity to pain, which 
may have obscure and latent influences upon the re- 
sults of research investigations into the psychological 
effects of thorazine.” 32 refs —M. S. Mayzner. 

1533. Nickols, John E., Jr. A controlled ex- 
ploratory investigation into the effects of thorazine 
upon mental test scores of chronic hospitalized 
schizophrenics. /’sychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 67-76.— 
This study was designed as a matched group study 
using 16 experimental and 16 control Ss with 9 weeks 
of treatment and 12 Ss from each of these groups with 
an additional 12 weeks of “total push” treatment. 
After the drug and control treatments the groups 
did not differ significantly in terms of standard in- 
telligence measures, personality measures, or ratings. 
Howeved, trends existed which suggest future re- 
search to investigate “the possibility that thorazine 
is effective with basic emotional and social disorders, 
but not necessarily and possibly disadvantages with 
basic mental and intellectual disorders.’—S. C. Rat- 
ner, 

1534. Ortar, Gina. 
vhaney bitsua. [Verbal and performance tests: 
Their relative value as tools for intercultural com- 
parison.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 207-227.—*‘The Ameri- 
can generalization that nonverbal or performance tests 
are fitted for measuring mental development of per- 
sons in various cultures or social strata is unsuffi- 
ciently founded.” On the contrary, just verbal tests 
may be transferred from culture to culture because 
they are lass affected by cultural differences than per- 
formance tests. Moreover, for purposes of intercul- 
tural comparison, translating verbal tests from lan- 
guage to language is easier than “translating” per- 
formance tests from one culture to another. English 
summary.—H,. Ormian. 

1535. Palmore, Erdman; Lennard, Henry L., & 
Hendin, Helen. Similarities of therapist and pa- 
tient verbal behavior in psychotherapy. Sociome- 
try, 1959, 22, 12-22——The communication between 
patients and therapists during 80 psychotherapeutic 
sessions was analyzed. The findings include: (a) 
the similarity between the patients’ and therapists’ be- 
havior increased with respect to primary system ref- 
erences, evaluation, and affective propositions; (b) 
both patient and therapist showed an increasing sensi- 
tivity to primary system references made by the other 
with the patient showing a faster rate of increase 
and a higher overall score; (c) lack of any increase 
in sensitivity with regard to evaluative propositions ; 
(d) differences in sensitivity changes with respect to 
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Sts sf. Ff. Shelley. 
Papanek, H. (NY¢ Change of ethical 
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tegrated self-concept, a more mature 
hes ier personalitv emerges.’ D Raylesberg. 
1537. Pearl, David; Herman, Louis; Vander- 
Kamp, Harry; Olsen, Albert, & Armitage, Stewart 
G. Differential effects of chlorpromazine and 
reserpine. / iat. QOuart., 1958, 32, 565-573.—48 
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ered as visual communication, not as art.”—D. 
Ravylesberg. 

1543. Puech, J., Robin, Ch., Langlois, H., & 
Ruffiot, A. Activité comparée de certains médica- 
ments neuroleptiques dans des psychoses chroni- 
ques. | Comparative action of several ataraxic drugs 
in chronic psychoses.| Jun. med.-psychol., 1958, 2 
(1), 61-90.—A_ psychological and clinical study of 
patients treated by meprobamate, hydroxyzine, ace- 
promazine, and 7044RI’ shows the following results: 
hydroxyzine gives fairly good results in cases ot 
anxiety but meprobamate and 7044RP give the best 
results more serious disorders. Acepromazine 
has not proven useful. These drugs seem to have an 
etfect on the vegetative nervous system. Mepro- 
bamate and 7044RP stimulate the vagus 
nerve; hydroxyzine has a sympatholytique action; 

ilso seems to have (as well as 7044RP) an adreno- 
lytic effect in adrenalin hyperglycemia.—M. D. Stein. 

1544. Rabiner, Edwin L., & Gralnick, Alex- 
ander. Transference-countertransference phe- 
nomena in choice of shock: Review of one hun- 
dred eight cases, with a comparative study. 11/41 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 517-521.—The 
study of the clinical records of 58 patients receiving 
electroshock and psychotherapy, as contrasted with 
the records of 50 patients receiving the latter only, 
indicated that neither the diagnosis nor the symptom 
picture predicted the choice of shock. “Recency ot 
onset, age, and the presence of tension-producing 

with respect to rapport, each predicted shock 
at a statistically signiticant level, the last being the 
most accurate predictor.” Further study in this area 
is urged. 18 reis.—L. Al. Pennington. 

1545. Rachman, Stanley. The treatment of anx- 
iety and phobic reactions by systematic desensi- 
tization psychotherapy. J. abnorm, Psychol., 
1959, 58, 259-2603.—""The aim of this paper is to pre 
sent a detailed account of systematic desensitization 
psychotherapy in action. The present case was 
chosen for description | 
I 
4 


for 


seem to 


traits 


SOC, 


because it clearly illustrates the 
rinciple and practice of this type of therapy and be- 
of its intrinsic clinical interest. ... The treat- 
24-year-old temale patient suffering 
and phobic reactions is described in de 
tail. Several poimts arising out of the case history, 
including the development of the neurotic behavior 
ind the “spontaneous” recovery of sexual adequacy, 
are discussed.” —G., /1. Frank. 
1546. Racker, Enrique. Los significados de la 
contratransferencia. [he meanings of counter- 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1938 


transference.| Nev. 

Jul-Sep), 15, 227-243.—In this, the first of 3 papers, 

‘ounter-transterence is treated as: a disturbance of 
alyst’s function, a technical analytic tool, and a 
influencing the analyst's behavior. Deep study 
transference meets resistance from the 
unresolved contlicts. ‘“Concordant” 
“complementary” identitications are distinguished, 
with the analyst's ego and id, and with 
the analysand’s objects. 16 refs.—.\/. Anobel. 

1547. Racker, Enrique. El papel de la contra- 
transferencia en el proceso psicoanalitico de trans- 
formacion interna. [Jhe role of countertransfer- 
ence in the psychoanalytic process of inner trans 
formation.| Kev. Psicoanal,, Buenos Aires, 1958 
(Oct-Dec), 15, 329-346.—A differentiation is made 
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between “countertransference thoughts” (in which 
the analysts ego is but little involved) and “counter- 
transference position” (where the analyst’s ego is 
seriously involved and tends to act).—M. Knobel. 

1548. Randazzo, Salvatore. (J raverse City State 
Hosp., Mich.) Reserpine in psychotic patients. 
Neuropsychiatry, 1958, 5, 1-29.—With 218 male pa- 
tients there was marked improvement in 180, moder- 
ate in 71, and some in 45, as judged by a semi- 
objective behavior guide. The need tor seclusion or 
sedation became nil. With psychotics who have con- 
vulsive disorders the treatment is contraindicated.— 
IV. L. Wilkins. 

1549. Rechtschaffen, A. (Chicago UL.) Psycho- 
therapy with geriatric patients: A review of the 
literature. J/. Geront., 1959, 14, 73-84.—A critical 
review of the status of geriatric psychotherapy is 
outlined along with “some of the major questions 
and problems that require research.”—J. Botwinick. 

1550. Ritter, Richard M., Sells, Saul B., & Me- 
bane, John C. (Randolph Air Force Base, Tex.) 
Measurement of behavioral effects attributei to 
certain ataratic and analeptic drugs. /. aii. Med., 
1958, 29, $21-826.—* Two hundred twenty-five healthy, 
basic airman trainees were administered eight affect 
and four efficiency tests, then were assigned randomly 
and equally to five treatment groups to receive: (1) 
400 mg. meprobamate, 2) 2 mg. pipradrol, (3) 10 
mg. methylphenidylacetate, (4) lactose placebo, and 
(5) absolute control. lhe affect tests were repeated 
at one and two hours post treatment, and alternate 
forms of the efficiency tests were administered at one 
and one-half hours post treatment. Signiticant dif- 


ferences between adjusted means on a tranquil ad- 


jective scale, supported by clear trends on four of the 
other seven affect tests, permitted the conclusion that 
subjects who received methylphenidylacetate ex- 
pressed improved affect with respect to the absolute 
control group. Similar . tendencies were noted in 
the placebo and the other drug groups.” There were 
also noted shifts in all groups on affect measures; 
efficiency measures did not show differences.—J. VM. 
| ‘anderplas. 

1551. Robbin, A. A. (Runwell Hosp., Essex, Eng- 
land) A controlled study of the effects of leucot- 
omy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1958( Nov), 
21, 262-269.—""The results in 198 cases treated by 
leucotomy were compared with those in 198 controls 
matched tor chronicity, age on admission, sex, and 
under treatment at the same time. Leucotomy did not 
appear to (a) improve the chances of discharge from 
hospital, (b) discharge, (c) reduce the 
chances of readmission, (d) delay readmission, (e) 
reduce the number of readmissions, ({) reduce the 
total period of readmission, (g) improve hospital be- 
havior as judged by ward level, (h) significantly in- 
crease the death rate. A second leucotomy did not 
signiticantly improve the patients’ prospects of dis- 
charge in relation to the controls. “Recovered pa- 
tients had at least the same level of adjustment in 
the control group as in the leucotomy group and 
seemed similar in that they showed the same dis- 
tribution of diagnoses, ages and lengths of stay.” 25 
reis—M. L. Simmel. 

1552. Robinsult, Isabel P. (Columbia U., College 
Vhysicians & Surgeons) Perceptual difficulties and 
their relationship to therapy. Cerebral palsy Kev., 


accelerate 
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1958, 19, 3-4, 15.—Regarding therapy as “a learning 
situation in which therapist and patient cooperate in 
evaluating the patient's achievement, his rate of 
achievement and possible causes of success and failure 
therein,” the author discusses the contributing effects 
of attention span (‘short attention span,” “a lack of 
interest,” “a lack of sustained motivation”), of carry 
over (trying “enough variations within the therapy 
situation to alert him to possible changes in environ- 
ment and procedure”), and equipment deficits (black- 
outs, sensory deticits of central dysfunction—failure 
to organize and feed-back defects). ‘Too, the fact that 
the patient has no body-based perception of relaxation 
can mitigate the therapist’s admonition to “relax.”— 
T. E. Newland. 

1553. Rolla, Edgardo H. La comunicacion y 
las técnicas sociales. {Communication and _ social 
techniques.]} Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958 
(Jul-Sep), 15, 244-260.—After a brief summary of 
communication theory with examples from his per- 
sonal private practice experience, the author empha- 
sizes the need to consider the patient as a symbolic 
whole. The therapeutic situation is very much like 
the social one, where verbal and nonverbal commu- 
nication ocurs. “The maturing of the individual in the 
therapeutic process parallels improvement in his use 
of previously distorted communication. In social in- 
tercourse the same phenomenon is observed and com- 
mon social techniques of interpersonal relations are 
described.—.V/. Knobel. 

1554. Rosenthal, Hattie R. Psychotherapy for 
the aging. -imer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 55-05.— 
The therapist often unconsciously rationalizes his re- 
luctance to treat the aged by recourse to current cul- 
tural stereotypes. These stereotypes need reality 
testing. The possibilities of psychotherapy with the 
aged are explored.—L. M. Solomon. 

1555. Rosenthal, Melvin, & Schwartz, Lionel A. 
( Boston U. Hosp.) Psychological implications and 
effects of insulin therapy. /. nerz. ment. Dis., 1958, 
127, 232-237.—27 hospitalized schizophrenic patients 
responding favorably to deep coma insulin treatment 
were randomly assigned either to deep coma or sub- 
coma treatment. Statistically and clinically, the 2 
groups showed no significant pre- and posttreatment 
changes. It is inferred “thet subcoma its as effective 
as coma insulin therapy.’—.\V. H. Pronko. 

1556. Sager, Clifford J. Freedom and psycho- 
therapy. mer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 4-17.—Psy- 
chopathology limits one’s freedom in that his illness 
lessens his ability to perceive reality or to follow a 
course of action that is to his best interests. Psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy is aimed at the relief of those 
inner disruptive forces that produce this loss of free- 
dom. 16-item bibliog. —L. NV. Solomon. 

1557. Samson, E. I. Izmenenie vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’ nosti pri vnutrivennom vvedenii novokaina. 
| Modification of higher nervous activity with intra- 
venous injection of novocaine.| Zh. wyssh. neron. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 911-918.—Intravenous injection 
of novocaine produces in dogs certain changes in 
higher nervous activity, depending on the initial func- 
tional state of the cerebral cortex, type of nervous 
system, and dosage. ‘The action of novocaine is espe- 
cially pronounced where the cortex is in a functionally 
weakened state. Small doses (3 mg/kg) enhance the 
excitatory processes in dogs with strong types of 
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1558. Satterfield, James H. Prediction of im- 
provement by use of epinephrine-methacholine 
(mecholyl) test: Study of immediate response in 
twenty-six treated patients and one-year follow-up 
of forty-eight treated patients. 4.4 Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 513-516.—No significant differ- 
ences, in immediate response nor after the follow-up 
intervals, were found for patients designated test-wise 
as “favorable” and “unfavorable.”—L. 4. Pennington. 


1559, Saucer, Rayford T. Chlorpromazine and 
apparent motion perception by schizophrenics. /. 
onsult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 134-136.—The drug raises 
the threshold of perception of apparent motion in the 
schizophren ic, Confirmation is made that the drug 
ind | shot muy may produce equivalent behavior in 
abisaaiaenic s Che results consistent with a 
theory of schizoy _ nia as a process of functional de- 
cortication.—4. «1. Aramish, 


1560. Schmitt, my Nechtschein, S., & Gonnard, 
P. Etude des actions de la rescinnamine (réser- 
pine) sur le systeme nerveux central. [A study of 
the actions of rescinnamine (reserpine) on the cen- 
tral nervous system.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 
50, 75-89.—Rescinnamine, a sedative alkaloid of reser- 
pine, produces sedation in several mammalian species. 
It does not inhibit electroshock convulsions, nor those 
due to metrazol or strychnine. It antagonizes the 
ction of amphetamine and caffeine, and in the monkey 
catatonia. The effects on the 
slowing of activity without pre- 
distinguish it from reserpine.— 
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1561. Schneider, Marvin, & Baker, Katherine E. 
(U. Nebraska) The drive-level of different in- 
tensities of electric shock. {mer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 587-590.—"*Each of 10 Ss made 5 ratings of the 
unpleasantness of 20 intensities of electric shock” 
Lamp. to 3 mamp. “The results 
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1562 Schester, John Henry. (U. Colorado) 
The relation of patient-therapist personality simi- 
larity to the outcome of psychotherapy. Disserta- 

n Abstr., 1959, 19, 2659.—Abstract. 

1563. Segman, Serah Ann. (Purdue U.) Suc- 
cess of psychotherapy as a function of the dis- 
crepancy between the therapist’s concepts of pre- 
ferred and actual clients. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3027-3028.—Abstract. 

1504. Shagass, Charles, & Lipowski, Zbigniew J. 
(State [ Effects of methedrine on critical 
flicker fusion and its relation to personality and 
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effect. J. nerzv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 407-416.—A 
series of 75 psychiatric patients, including a control 
group, were tested for effect of methedrine on CFF. 
lhe Guilford R and S scales and the Cattell JPAT 
Anxiety Scale were also administered and affect and 
personality appraisals were made. Results in the 
form of interrelationships among the above variables 
are discussed and interpreted. 18 refs— NV. H. 
Pronko. 

1505. Shaw, S. Irwin. Clinical applications of 
hypnosis in dentistry. Vhiladelphia, Pa.: W. B. 
Saunders, 1958. 173 p. $4.50.—A brief history 
of hypnosis, glossary, induction techniques, deepening 
techniques, and dental applications. An appendix 
briefly outlines psychological development and_ its 
abberations and discusses “the positive approach” to 
the patient—S. E. Pulver. 

1506. Sheard, M. H., Coyne, E., & Hammons, P. 
A trial of oral pentamethylenetetrazol in senile 
patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 33-37. 
—Using a placebo control study with 44 senile pa 
tients, no significant change was noted in using penta 
methylenetetrazol.— S$. Kavruck. 


1567. Siou, G. Induction chez le rat d'un état 
d’agressivité utilisable pour l'étude de drogues 
“tranquillisantes.” [Induction in the rat of an ag 
gressive state suitable for the study of “tranquilizing” 
drugs.}| J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 504-507. 
Nociceptive stimulation of 2 rats confined to the same 
cage elicits aggressive and combative behavior be- 
tween them. This behavior is utilized to study the 
tranquilizing effects of certain drugs. Acepromazine 
in doses of 2 mg kg inhibits the aggression.—C. J. 
Smith, 


1568. Siou, G., & Brunaud, M. Etude chez le 
rat de quelques substances dites * ‘tranquillisantes” 
a l'aide d’un test d’aggressivité. {A study on the 
rat of certain so-called tranquilizing substances by 
means of a test of aggressiveness.| J. Physiol. Path 
gen., 1958, 50, 507-508.—Only certain drugs classed 
as tranquilizers are successful in inhibiting induced 
combativeness. The data demonstrate the diverse 
nature of drugs in this group.—C. J. Smith. 


1569. Slavson, S. R. Emergence de facteurs dy- 
namiques psychanalytiques dans une psychothéra- 
pie de groupes d’entretiens avec adultes. | Kmer 
gence of dynamic psychoanalytic factors in group psy 
chotherapy with adults.]| Kev. franc. Psychanal., 
1958, 22, 693-704.—Among a group of women in 
group therapy, one 5S is traced throughout the ses 
sions for the explication of group interaction and the 
therapeutic progress of the illustrative S.—G. Rubin 
Rabson. 


1570. Smith, Philip A., Barrows, Helen S., & 
Whitney, James N. (VA Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich. ) 
Psychological attributes of occupational therapy 
crafts. Amer. J. oceup. Ther., 1959, 13(1), 16-21, 
25-26.—A report on a study “designed to provide 
some basic, empirically derived information about the 
psychological properties of occupational therapy crafts 
as viewed by persons with different rehabilitation 
aims, and also to grade and classify the crafts ac- 
cording to the meaning or connotations they convey.” 
While some differences in attitudes toward occupa- 
tional therapy were apparent between tuberculous, 
psychiatric, and medico-surgical patients, these differ- 
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ences were of so small an order as to be disregarded 
in favor of individual considerations in selection of 
crafts or treatment goals. It appears possible to select 
crafts along a continuum in which such factors as 
value, potency, strength, difficulty, and even such 
specific attributes as cleanliness are the determinants 
of suitability for the patient.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 

1571. Speisman, Joseph C. (U. California) 
Depth of interpretation and verbal resistance in 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 93- 
99,—Ohbservations were made of the effects of vary- 
ing depths of interpretation on resistance. Conclu- 
sions were made that the therapist interpretations sys- 
tematically influence patient responses; that  resist- 
ance level of a patient remark does not influence the 
depth of interpretation ; and that moderate, rather than 
deep or superficial, levels of interpretation are most 
effective in lowering resistance. 16 rets.—A. A. 
Kramish. 

1572. Stock, Dorothy; Whitman, Roy M., & Lie- 
berman, Morton A. (U. Chicago) The deviant 
member in therapy groups. Hum. Relat., 1958, 11, 
341-372.—“‘Three patients were studied who were 
deviant members in their respective therapy groups; 
that is, their behavior was different from that of the 
other patients . . . theoretical approach was adopted 
in which both the group interaction and the individ- 
ual personality of the deviants were formulated in 
focal-conflict terms.” Several formulations of de- 


viancy character are concluded.—M. York. 


1573. Stroikova, N. G. Ob antagonizme kora- 
zola a narkoticheskimi veshchestvami v ikh deist- 
vii na koru golovnogo mozga. 


[On the antagonism 
between corazol and narcotic substances in their ef- 
fect on the cortex of the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 919-928.—The antinarcotic ac- 
tion of corazol was studied by means of the condi- 
tioned-reflex method, with sodium amytal and chloral 
hydrate as the utilized narcotics. Corazol alone fails 
to produce any visible changes in the unconditioned 
and conditioned reactions of dogs at ordinary levels 
of higher nervous activity. “In the hypnotic state 
corazol may exert an excitatory influence on the cere- 
bral cortex, enhancing positive conditioned reflexes.” 
With combined administration of corazol and the 
narcotics, a “pronounced antagonistic influence on the 
cerebral cortex” is observed.—l. D. London. 


1574. Strupp, Hans H. The performance of psy- 
choanalytic and client-centered therapists in an 
initial interview. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 265- 
274.—A comparison was made between psychothera- 
pists following psychoanalytic principles and thera- 
pists following the Rogerian theory. Rogerians and 
psychoanalytically oriented therapists disagreed about 
the time devoted to obtaining historical data. There 
were pronounced differences in approach which pre- 
sented discrepancies between psychoanalytic and 
client-centered therapists. Rogerians tended to ad- 
vocate greater self-acceptance; analytically oriented 
therapists tended to strive for some insight. Roger- 
ians were generally disinclined to make plans for 
treatment or to set up therapeutic goals. Their prog- 
nostic estimates were more favorable and attitude 
toward the patient more positive. Therapist atti- 
tudes toward patients may have important influences 
upon the course and outcome of psychotherapy. Ad- 
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ditional research is stressed in studying the contribu- 
tions of the therapist to treatment—A. A. Kramish. 


1575. Tedeschi, Gianfranco. Psychothérapie de 
la réalisation mythologique chez les schizophrénes. 
| Mythological realization therapy in schizophrenics. ] 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 
64-71.—The more the psychic process spreads at the 
impersonal, unconscious level, the more archaic, 
mythological will be its archetypal symbolism, and 
the stronger its instinctual and human power. Ther- 
apy must encourage projection of this symbolism to 
create correspondent reality —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1576. Tedeschi, R. E., Tedeschi, D. H., Mucha, 
A., Cook, L., Mattis, P. A., & Fellows, E. J. Ef- 
fects of various centrally active compounds on 
fighting behavior of mice. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 
1959, 125, 28-34.—"Fighting episodes were produced 
in mice by exposing the animals to a mild footshock. 
This method permitted the objective measurement of 
the frequency of discrete fighting episodes in fighting 
pairs of mice... after injection of various centrally 
active compounds.” Compounds were also tested for 
depression of spontaneous motor activity. “Reser- 
pine and the phenothiazines that were tested sup- 
pressed fighting episodes only in doses which produced 
a moderate to marked degree of motor inactivation.” 
Meprobamate, on the other hand, suppressed fighting 
activity at doses well below those that produced de- 
pression of spontaneous motor activity. —G. A. Heise. 


1577. Templeton, Gordon, & Spruiell, Vann. 
Methedrine interviews: Clinical and Rorschach 
studies. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 781-795.— 
Methedrine was of value in diagnosis and psycho- 
therapy in that it exaggerated previously suspected 
psychopathological features. Methedrine increased 
verbal facility and increased the ability to tolerate the 
unhappiness of the illness. In view of certain dangers 
methedrine should be given only in the setting of in- 
tensive dynamic psychotherapy. 21 refs.—D. Prager. 

1578. Thomas, D. L. C. (Suffolk Mental Hosp., 
England) Premedication for E.C.T. with mepro- 
bamate. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 241-242.—This 
drug did not improve patients’ dislike of treatment.— 
W. LL. Wilkins. 

1579. Urquhart, R., & Forrest, A. D. (Royal 
Edinburgh Hosp., Scotland) Clinical trial of pro- 
mazine hydrochloride and acetylpromazine in 
chronic schizophrenic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 
105, 260-264.—Trial with 39 long-term patients in- 
dicates that these drugs will not replace reserpine or 
chlorpromazine. 17 reis.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1580. VanderKamp, Harry. Methacholine reac- 
tion indices as prognosticators for insulin coma 
therapy. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 303- 
308.—Findings on various methacholine chloride re- 
action indices for 75 schizophrenic Ss undergoing in- 
sulin coma therapy are presented. Spanish and 
French summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

1581. Verhave, Thom. The effect of metham- 
phetamine on operant level and avoidance be- 
havior. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 207-219.— 
“Methamphetamine can produce large increases in the 
rate of responding even early in training. This 
effect is not due to an increase in ‘general activity’ 
or unconditioned responding. Temporary periods of 
depression of responding occur at higher doses, and 
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1582. Vélgyesi, Franz Andreas. Schizophrenie, 
schizoide Psychopathien and deren Hypnosethera- 
pie. Hypnothetr in schizophrenia and_ schizoid 
psychopathy Acta psychi chosom. ortho- 
aed 1959, 7, 36-53.—Schizophrenia and psy- 
hopathy are neurohumoral diseases of the neocor- 
i ystem undet the highest neohuman forma- 
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1583. Vorbusch, Hans J. Mepazine in the treat- 
ment of psychiatric disorders with one year fol- 
low-up. J. clin. exp. Psychopa 1959, 20, 18-25. 
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trols. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 357-363.—Self- 
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Psychiat., 1958( Nov), 21, 297-300.—“A clinical trial 
is described in which the average duration of hospi- 
tal stay in 19 manic attacks treated with reserpine is 
compared with that in 44 manic attacks not treated 
with this drug and is found to be significantly smaller. 
The two groups were not contemporary, but it 
shown that it is improbable that this difference be- 
tween them could be accounted for by shorter hos 
pital stay following recovery in the group treated with 
reserpine or by other changes in hospital policy. In 
eight patients who had had several attacks of mania 
the attack treated with reserpine was, in the majority 
of instances, shorter than the patient’s other attacks.” 
37 refs.—M. L. Simmel. 

1588. Weigert, Edith. Problems of communi- 
cation between doctor and patient in psychother- 
apy. /’sychiatry, 1958, 21, 241-—248.—Verbal and non- 
verbal aspects are discussed among the various and 
diffuse communication problems in psychotherapy. In 
his development, man has acquired the tools for ra- 
tional inquiry through the facilitation of abstraction 
by verbalization and through the ability to postpone 
the discharge of tension. Therewith the basis for 
understanding himself and others is provided. Never 
entirely free from his emotions and the self-centered 
defenses against them, sufficient detachment may be 
gained to integrate the needs for spontaneous self- 
expression with the need for communication with 
others.—C. T. Bever. 

1589. Weinstein, Edwin A., Kahn, Robert L., & 
Bergman, Philip S. Effect of electroconvulsive 
therapy on intractable pain. 11/4 Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 37-42.—10 patients on a neuro- 
logical ward were treated with electric shock a 
therapeutic method. Results indicated that this ap- 
proach is not a feasible method of treatment. Of the 
patients treated, pain cither “was nat altered or re- 
turned shortly after termination of trgatment.”- -I.. A. 
Pennington. 

1590. Weiss, I. I., Rubinger, J. H., Sorin, M., & 
Ryzen, N. Perphenazine treatment in psychotics. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 44-52.—Perphena- 
zine (trilafon) was used with 363 chronic psychotic 
women. Improved behavior was seen early but a 
number of reactions — that close supervision is 
ssarv.—S. Kavruc 

1591. Whitman, wind M., & Stock, Dorothy. 
The group focal conflict. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 269- 
276.—The group interaction in 3 successive sessions 
studied with special consideration of French’s 
‘focal conflict” concept which represents the most 
superficial conflict explaining all or almost all of the 
verbalizations and behavior of a given The 
relationship between focal and nuclear conflicts is dis- 
cussed and some striking parallels between focal con- 
flict theory and Lewin’s force field analysis are out- 
lined. The therapist preferably interprets the reac- 
tive rather than the disturbing motives of the 
posing field forces which represent the 2 sides of the 
focal conflict—C. T. Bever. 

1592. Wilhelm, Wolfgang. Zwei Grenzfille ana- 
lytischer Einwirkung. [Two cases indicating limits 
of analytic influence.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 
131-135.—2 histories illustrate the thesis that 
analytic therapy cannot succeed if the problems of the 
individual grow out of “civilization and its discon- 
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1593. Wilkens, Bernard; Malitz, Sidney; Glus- 
man, Murray, & Hoch, Paul H. Pilot evaluation 
of flexin as a tranquilizing agent in mental dis- 
orders. /’sychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 691-708.—The 
Ss were 18 schizophrenics and 1 psychoneurotic. ‘The 
conclusion was that flexin could not be classified as 
an effective tranquilizing agent in chronic mental 
disorders. 15 refs.—D. Prager. 

1594. Wilmer, Harry A. The use of sound re- 
cordings in group psychotherapy. /ut. J. suc. I’sy- 
chiat., 1957, 3, 102-109.—Shows how sound stimuli 
might help patients relieve anxiety, get along better 
with each other, and be better patients —A. M. 
Frumkin. 

1595. Wisebord, Nathan; Denber, Herman C. 
B., Charatan, Frederick B., & Travis, John H. 
(Manhattan State Hosp., N. Y.) Patient reactions 
to the “open door.” mer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
518-521.—"Fifty-five of 86 patients were interviewed 
concerning their attitudes to the ‘open door’ as a 
function of the therapeutic community in the research 
division ward. The patients generally agreed that 
the ‘open door’ had played a beneticial role in thei 
strivings toward successful reintegration and adapta- 
tion.”"—N. H. Pronko, 

1596. Witt, Peter N. (State U. New York Coll. 
of Medicine) The identification of small quantities 
of hallucinatory substances in body fluids with the 
spider test. In ©. F. Reed, 1. E. Alexander, & S. 5S. 
Tompkins (Eds.), Psychopathology: A source book 
(see 34: 1645), Pp. 660-674.—Ditterences in the 
web-building behavior of the Zilla-x-notata Cl. allows 
identification of most of the hallucinatory and some 
other psychotropic drugs. The method involves pre- 


and postdrug application differences in web spinning 
and is sensitive enough to identify small quantities ot 


the drug. Preliminary experimentation. on the chem- 
istry of schizophrenia yielded essentially negative re- 
sults at least as concerns toxic substances in patients’ 
urine, 28 refs.—O. IV. Lacy. 

1597. Ytrehus, Aagot. (Dikemark Mental Hos- 
pital, Norway) Environmental therapy of chronic 
schizophrenic patients: Its application to a men- 
tal hospital ward. -<dcta psychiat. neurol. Scand., 
Kbh., 1959, 34, 126-140.—The problem of chronic 
mental patients is discussed. The principles of en- 
vironmental therapy, and the work carried out in a 
chronic mental ward and the observations made of the 
patients’ and the nursing staff's reactions to the 
changes that followed are described.—wW. Kaelbling. 

1508. Zimet, Carl N., & Fine, Harold J. Method- 
ology and evaluation in group psychotherapy. 
Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 189-196.—The method- 
ology and evaluation of group psychotherapy is based 
on the use of a group of 15 top school executives. 
The group attended 16 weekly sessions of 5 hours 
each. A 2-hour. session before the dinner was classi- 
fied as Group A, which was lecture-type content-cen- 
tered. The 2-hour session after the dinner, Group B, 
was discussion-centered involving group interaction. 
The group was tested prior and after the research. 
Projective tests such as the Picture Story Technique 
and parts of the Combs Desires List were used. The 
results indicate that for the group as a whole, there 
was a change of participation towards more positive 
interaction. The results were statistically significant 
at a level greater than .05.—S. Kasman. 
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1599. Zimmerman, Frederic T., & Burgemeister, 
Bessie B. A controlled experiment of glutamic 
acid therapy: First report summarizing thirteen 
years of study. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 
81, 639-648.—"A selected group of 159 children were 
treated for 6 months and was matched with a cor- 
responding group of 150 children given reserpine, 
and a placebo control group of 50 children.” For 
the experimental sroup the average verbal 1Q (Stan- 
ford-Binet) showed a significant point rise. The 
reserpine and the placebo groups showed “only a 
small rise.” No group showed a significant increase 
in performance scores (Merrill-Palmer, Pintner- 
Paterson). Behavioral improvement rates of 64% 
and 57% were “given to the glutamic acid and reser- 
pine groups” by means of clinical observation. The 
results “support the hypothesis that glutamic acid has 
an activating action and reserpine a more calming, 
or tranquilizing, effect for the groups as a whole.” 
These results are discussed in relation to previous 
studies and to the problem of psychophysiology.- 

A. Pennington, 

1600. Zimmerman, Frederic T., & Burgemeister, 
Bessie B. Analysis of behavior patterns follow- 
ing glutamic acid therapy. (AWA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 649-657.—(see 34: 1599) Study 
of the responses of 464 patients treated with glutamic 
acid over a 6-month interval tended to show changes 
in the management of the more “abstract” intelligence 
test items suggesting that “reduction in emotional in- 
terference partially accounted for this improvement.” 
lhe drug has been found more effective where the S 
is shy, unresponsive, negativistic, and distractible. 
lhe present findings “point away from narrow fixa- 
tion on IQ changes as a criterion for evaluating 
glutamic acid treatment, and in the direction of clini- 
cal improvement in behavioral traits and patterns, 
which are extremely wide in scope and highly in- 
dividualistic. the IQ point change is only an 
incidental or secondary factor, no doubt arising from 
removal or assuagement of emotional barriers.” Con- 
tinued research from this broader viewpoint is urged. 
—L. A. Pennington, 


(See also Abstracts 192, 212, 248, 264, 276, 316, 362, 
1766, 1806) 
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1601. Bloch, Donald A. (Washington School Psy- 
chitary, Washington, D. C.) Residential treatment 
for disturbed children. .\Vurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 636- 
638.—Adults are protected from such intense emotions 
as disturbed children express. Stresses, the staff feel, 
from such exposure are not found to a comparable 
degree in any other kind of therapeutic work. The 
author analyzes the numerous problems involved in 
working with children who are suffering from a psy- 
chiatric disability and who are living and_ being 
treated in a residential facility. Factors include: 
severely damaging life experiences with adult fer- 
tility; abandonment; multiple placements in homes of 
relatives, foster parents, and other institutions ; symp- 
toms of marked rebelliousness, antiauthoritarianism, 
assaultiveness, and aggressiveness ; and deviant sexual 
activity.—S. M. Amatora, 

1602. Cameron, Kenneth. Symptom classifica- 
tion in child psychiatry. 7. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
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25, 241 
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rhe child is seen from 3 aspects: as a 
ganism, aS an organism reacting to the 
as an individual based on primary en- 
American and British child concepts in- 
and psychobiological, but have neg- 

type. Viewing the child according 
often overlooks a base- 

The author aims at establishing 
permits the formulation of an ob- 
section of the manifest findings at the 
ination.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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1603. Cohen, Reuven. Ekronot hadvoda hatera- 
peutit bemosad leolim tseirim. [Principles of thera- 
peutic work in an institution for young immigrants. | 
Vegamot, 1957, 8, 393-410.—Treatment methods used 

an institution for emotionally disturbed children are 
inalyzed. An attempt is given to apply a set of con 
cepts and principles, taken from therapeutic 

in order to find out a theoretical explanation 

the rehabilitation lhe focal principle is 
ntegration and its strengthening. It is concluded 
that the liatrist’s work as well as the psycholo- 
gist’s — are and have to be carried 
out education staff. English 
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1604. Frick, Willard B. (Arkansas State Coll.) 
Child psychology and en education. Peabody 

Ieduc., 1958, 36, 11-15.—The author points out a 
number of psychological connota- 
authority ; morbid introspec- 
changes marked by 
pathetic lack of con- 


involving 

adult 
‘ behavior ; 
t and a 

S. M. Amatora. 
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1605. Harms, Ernest. The doctor and the prob- 
lem child. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 457-458.—Pressure 
fro | of psychiatry has resulted in a law in 

State stamping all child guidance institu- 
1 clinics with compulsory super- 
sts. It is suggested that in some 
© of the general intake require psy- 
Many need pediatric help or remedial 
uggested that the pediatrician and 
might make a team in an 

i. M. Bower. 
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1606. Hjelholt, Gunnar. The neglected parent. 
14, 347-352.—A group of young 
enh volunteers at a 

ined by interview 
import arly 
adjustment at the 
of previous stud 
ant role; loss of the 
rtant than loss of the disciplining 
primarily in the child's 
ial groups. ‘The institutional 
nt situation accounts for the 
the father role as authority. 

It and social adaptation accom- 
msh lip between child and father.” 
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1007. Shapiro, Marvin I. The clinical formula- 
tion of epoumc parent-child psychodynamics. /’sy 
32, 554 564 It 1s possible to 


ne aware of his specitic invol 


58 


ptoms without resorting either 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY ,,GUIDANCE, 


COUNSELING 


to a psychoanalysis or other prolonged psychotherapy 
of the parent. “The key therapeutic maneuver lies in 
the mutual elucidation of the paradox that the child 
has apparently turned out to be the complete opposite 
of those attitudes and ideals which the parent had at- 
tempted to realize in rearing the child.” The 
syntonic paradox formulation enables the parent to 
recognize and accept his own unwitting participation 
in the child’s emotional problem.—D. Prager. 


1608. Weidemann, J. Das Kind im Heim. | The 
institution child.] 2. Kinderpsychiat., 1959, 26, 1- 
10.—121 institution children manifest about 200% de- 
velopment lag as compared with 62 controls from the 
same region. Qualitative differences are also found, 
particularly between ages 3 and 5.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


ego- 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1609. Cowan, Lawrence, & Goldman, Morton. 
(U. Kansas City) The selection of the mentally 
deficient for vocational training and the effect of 
this training on vocational success. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1959, 23, 78-84.—The primary concern was 
the relationship of training to the vocational success 
of the mentally deficient. Explorations were made on 
several criteria used to predict the success or failure 
of the mentally deficient in achieving adjustment. 
Those receiving training made a better vocational ad- 
justment. Training to the mentally deficient means 
that someone is interested in them and encourages 
their efforts. Success was unrelated to IQ level, 
formal education, or past work experience.—A. 4. 


Kramish. 


1610. Davis, Howard. (Southern Illinois U.) 
The status of guidance workers in Missouri: 1953- 
1957. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 194-198.—The data in 
the Directory of Guidance Workers in Missouri have 
been analyzed for the 4-year period of 1953-57. 
(a) Titles of guidance workers: Persons with the 
title of counselor constituted the largest group of 
workers, and their number increased each year. 
There was a decline, percentage-wise, in those desig- 
nated as teacher-counselor, while the number of di- 
rector of guidance consistently increased. (b) Status 
of certification: The number of guidance workers 
holding professional certification were greater at the 
end of the period, but 627 of a cumulative total of 
1670 guidance workers reported having no certificate 
during the period of this study. (c) Time devoted to 
guidance activities: 206% of guidance workers spent 
Full time in counseling. No significant change in the 
assignment of counseling time was noted for the 4- 
year period. (d) Years assigned guidance duties: 
This shows no significant change for the period of the 
study.—F*. Goldsmith. 


1611. Mehta, Perin H. Vocational maturity. J. 
voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 4, 86-90.—A general article 
consisting of a brief review of the USA work of Ginz- 
berg and Super plus a summary of the author’s PhD 
thesis at Columbia on vocational maturity indices. 
Awareness of need for choice, consistency in voca- 
tional choice, patterning of measured interests, agree 
ment between vocational preference and ability may all 
be used as maturity indices. Vocationally mature 
ninth-grade boys did not possess higher IQs, nor did 
they rate higher on peer acceptance, than did imma- 
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ture boys. Suitable criteria and measuring instru- 
ments for vocational maturity are clearly needed.— 
HW. L. Barnette, Jr. 


1612. Murray, Evelyn. (U. S. Dept. Labor, 
Washington, D. C.) Employment service counsel- 
ing for youth: Yesterday and today. /’oc. quid. 
Ouart., 1958, 7, 3-8.—A review of the developments 
in state employment services from 1929 to the present 
with particular emphasis upon youth counseling. 
The early work of the Junior Placement Bureau, in- 
corporated by the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice in 1929, its lack of present day testing tools and 
organized occupational information is discussed. The 
growth into parallel services in other states begun in 
1937 by Mary Hayes had expanded by Octeber 1939 
into 177 cities in the United States “The GATB was 
first introduced in 1946... is used in 1300 local pub- 
lic employment offices.” Other special services and 
publications of today are outlined.—F’. 4. Whitehouse. 


1613. O’Connor, N., & Rawnsley, K. Two types 
of conditioning in psychotics and normals. /. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 157-161.—The con- 
ditionality of 2 groups of schizophrenics (chronic 
paranoids and chronic nonparanoids). and a normal 
(male nurses) was tested via 2 methods of condition- 
ing: visual (stimulus )—eyelid (response), and audi- 
tory (stimulus )—handpress (response). The results 
indicated no difference between the groups re: eyelid 
conditioning, but the paranoid group took signifi- 
cantly longer to condition on the verbal procedure. 
Suggested reasons for the results are discussed, and 
the results are compared with that of previous re- 
search. 18 refs.—G. H. Frank. 


1614. Petri, Gottfried. 


Die psychologischen 
Forschungsaurgaben auf dem Gebiete der Berufs- 


beratung. [I’sychological research in the field of 
occupational counseling.| Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 
94-104.—A synthesis of intuitive and exact, statis- 
tical procedures is advocated for future research in 
order to control intuitive fallacies on the one hand 
and to avoid meaningless mathematization on the 
other. Complex problems cannot be solved by single 
investigators; interested parties should work out a 
program similar to the validation program for the 
USES General Aptitude Test Battery.—IV’. J. Kop- 
pits. ? 


1615. Sharma, V. D. Vocational counseling in 
work-cum-orientation camps. J. educ. Guid., 
1957, 4, 91-97.—A report on a new aspect of voca- 
tional guidance in India which discusses the organi- 
zation of 2 vocational training camps for the educated 
unemployed. The aim is to divert these from fruit- 
less search for white-collor jobs and to steér them to 
skilled trades where they possess the requisite apti- 
tudes. The vocational counselor plays a significant 
role, although not a nondirective one, as friend, phi- 
losopher and guide. Follow-up on graduates of the 
first 2 centers indicates many have joined technical 
training institutions for further training or have be- 
come apprentices in trades where they showed both 
interest and aptitude at the center. The centers are 
under the control of the Ministry of Labor; 2 new 
centers are to be established shortly —W. L. Bar- 
nette, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 2080, 2084, 2278) 
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1616. Boisen, Anton T. (Elgin State Hospital, 
Ill.) Religious experience and psychological con- 
flict. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 568-570.—“I 
shall center my attention upon the constructive aspects 
of the profounder variety of psychological conflict to 
which we give the name of ‘schizophrenia.’ I shall 
submit and defend the position that psychological con- 
flict, even in its schizophrenic manifestations, has re- 
ligious significance.” There are “forms of mental 
illness which are manifestations of healing power 
analogous to fever or inflammation of the body.” An 
illustrative case history is presented. “Fundamental 
mental disorder is best understood as an attempt to 
deal with an intolerable sense of personal failure and 
guilt. .. . Other things being equal, the outcome of 
an acute schizophrenic episode is likely to be con- 
structive insofar as it represents an honest attempt 
on the part of the patient to grapple with his real 
difficuities. . . . In order to understand either mental 
disorder or religious experience, the one should be 
studied in the light of the other.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1617. Brengelmann, J.C. (U. London) Abnor- 
mal and personality correlates of certainty. J. 
ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 142-162.—For neurotics and 
schizophrenics measures of degree, extremeness, and 
adequacy of certainty in recall and recognition showed 
clear differentiation between groups depending on the 
conditions used; these measures were related to self- 
inventory neuroticism with no results, but to meas- 
ures of rigidity of opinion, extraversion, and mo- 
tivational intensity in specified ways. 38 refs.—IV. 
L. Wilkins, 

1618. Cohen, Mabel Blake. (Ed.) Advances in 
psychiatry: Recent developments in interpersonal 
relations. New York: W. W. Norton, 1959. 314 p. 
$4.95 —15 articles published between 1940 and 1957 
in Psychiatry are grouped under the headings: 
“Values and Philosophy,” “Psychiatry and Culture,” 
“Schizophrenia,” and “Clinical and Therapeutic.” 
The emphasis is on “that zone where psychological, 
biological, and social sciences come together.”—RX. 


Kaelbling. 


1619. Commission de la Ligue Frangaise d’Hy- 
giéne Mentale. Attitude de la société a l’égard 
des maladies mentales. [Public opinion in regard 
to mental illnesses.] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 14-43.— 
This report is composed of the results of surveys of 
popular reactions to mental illness in the United 
States, England, and France. In the popular mind 
there is a stigma which attaches to the mental patient 
and remains even after his cure. The general lack 
of information in the public is striking. 95°% of the 
Ss questioned failed to recognize the importance of 
the problem. The greater tolerance necessary to 
facilitate treatment and readaptation of the mentally 
ill can on!y be achieved through education.—IV’. H’. 
Meissner. 

1620. Craft, Michael. (Royal Western Counties 
Hosp., Starcross, Devon, England) Mental dis- 
order in the defective: A psychiatric survey among 
in-patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 829-834. 
—"Using as a criterion of illness, the loss of work- 
ing days, 7 per cent of 314 adult in-patient defectives 
over IQ 37 were found to show mental illness during 
a twelve month survey. Using Schneider's definition 
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rmal pegsonality 33 per cent of the 314 patients 
listurbances. Previous findings 

iterature are discussed, and a comparison made 
enrose’s Colchester Survey of 1938. The re 

sults are felt io be relevant at a time 
] Commission recommends 
many patients now 
moron.”—I", M. Standt. 
1621. D’Ambrosio, Richard Anthony. (New 
York U.) An inquiry into the predictability of ad- 
justment to community living from five known 
factors in the lives of institutionalized boys. Dis- 
Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3020-3021.—Ab- 
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1622. Dinitz, Simon; Lefton, Mark; Simpson, 

Jon; Patterson, Ralph M., & Passamanick, Ben- 

jamin. (Colwnbus Psychiatric Inst., Ohio) Cor- 

relates and consequences of patient interaction 

and isolation in a mental hospital. J/. nerz. ment. 

Mis., 1958, 127, 437-442.—In an attempt to study pa- 

val patterns as well as their correlates 

series of over 100 observations 

of 27 male and 62 female hos- 

patients In general, no very 

f patient-patient and patient- 

action or of thei was found.— 


tall mnter significance 


H. Pronko. 


Dinitz, Simon; Mangus, A. R., & Pasa- 
manick, Benjamin. Integration and conflict in 
self-other conceptions as factors in mental illness. 
1959, 22, 44-55.—The tindings from a 
institutionalized mental patients using 
onal Check List include: “1) Patient 

lo not in general appreciably differ 

pts of them held by | significant 
Patients tend to view significant others 
from the way these persons view them- 
Patient self concepts, past, present, and 
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1624. Fattovich, Giovanni. Osservazioni sull’- 
incidenza dei tumori maligni nelle malattie men- 
tali. Observations on the incidence of malignant 
tumors in mental disorders.] Dtfesa soc., 1958, 37, 

On the basis of a careful review of the litera- 
| of recent data, it is concluded 
of malignant tumors of the diges- 
rkedly inferior in psychiatric patients 
il population.—L. L’ Abate. 


1625. Fernandez-Zoila, A., & Lebreton, M. Dis- 
tance sociale et rapports interindividuels en milieu 
psychiatrique. and interpersonal 
relationship in a psychiatric environment.] Ann. 

! 1958, 2(2), 224-254.—Using carefully 
led questionnaires, the authors weigh 
ocial contacts and interpersonal 
ental institution. Interviews fol- 
questions, permit a better evalua 


for patients in a psychiatric 


in the genet 


Social distance 
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1626. Feuss, Charles D., & Maltby, Jeanne W. 
(U. Cincinnati) Occupational therapy in the 
therapeutic community. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1959, 13(1), 9-10, 25.—A frank discussion of ex- 
perience in developing the “open door policy in a 
therapeutic community established within a 1000 bed 
governmental hospital for the mentally ill.” The oc- 
cupational therapist became a key figure in establish- 
ing normal socialization. The results attained result 
in a significant decrease in patient population in spite 
of an increase in new admissions. Shorter hos- 
pitalization and increasing emphasis on a coordinated 
program with even greater staff understanding of the 
values in this form of therapeusis are stressed. —.”. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

1627. Fleming, G. W. T. H., & Walk, A. (Eds.) 
Recent progress in psychiatry. Vol. III. New 
York: Grove Press, 1959. 397 p.  $7.50.—Reviews 
of the literature and research trends: “Psychiatric 
Genetics” by Valerie Cowie and Eliot Slater; “Or- 
ganization of Hippocampal and Intralaminar Sys- 
tems” by T. P. S. Powell; “Cybernetics” by W. Ross 
Ashby; “Neuropathology” by J. A. N. Corsellis and 
A. Meyer: “Neuropathology of Oligophrenia” by R. 
N. Normah and H. Urich; “The Enzymatic Bases of 
Psychoses” by Jonathan Gould; “Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction” by Alexander Kennedy and F. J. 
Fish; “Psychiatry and Major Crime” by J. Gould; 
“Surgical Treatment of Mental Illness” by Murray A. 
Falconer and Peter H. Schurr; “Mental Deficiency” 
by Robert Gibson; and “Personality Tests, 1950-1959” 
by H. J. Eysenck, who concludes that projective tests 
are now so demonstrably invalid that they have no 
place in clinical psychology, that a theoretical merger 
of Hullian learning theory and psychometric ap- 
proaches will give valid tools to the clinician, and 
that research in clinical psychology which is based 
only on gross empiricism has to fail.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


1628. Goodrich, D. Wells; Mazer, June, & Cline, 
Betty. Fostering the involvement of the psychi- 
atric patient in group activities. Psychiatry, 1958, 
21, 259-268.—The participation of the activities thera- 
pist in the program of a psychoanalytically-oriented 
hospital was studied by collecting and discussing cri- 
tical episodes bearing on such problems as mediating 
between the needs of the individual and the group, 
knowing when to asume and relinquish responsi 
bility, and providing a clear, definite structure for 
the patient—activities therapist relationship. This 
method of staff education provided the opportunity 
for reformulating previously vague problem areas 
and relieving anxiety.—C. 7. Rever. 

1629. Gynther, Ruth Autrey. The effects of 
anxiety and of situational stress on communica- 
tive efficiency. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
274-276.—Results of the study indicate that anxiety 
and stress interfere with a person’s effectiveness of 
communication. 15 refs—P. Ek. Lichtenstein. 


1630. Hauck, P. A., & Armstrong, R. G. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ill.) Seasonal patterns by sex 
in admission rates to a state hospital. /sychol. 
Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 215-221.—It is concluded 
that “the evidence clicited thus far from this study 
tends to indicate that the weather per se has little 
effect on admission rates. Instead it appears that 
sociological, economic, cultural factors, which tend to 
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occur during certain seasons, have greater relevance 
in the problem of when admissions occur.”—M, S 
Maysner. 


1631. Kelley, Mary. (St. Louis U.) The In- 
cidence of hospitalized mental disorder among 
religious sisters in the United States. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3041.—Abstract. 


1632. Krishef, Curtis H. (St. Louis Park, Minn.) 
The influence of rural-urban environment upon 
the adjustment of dischargees from the Owatonna 
State School. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 860- 
865.—This investigation aimed to identify specitic 
variables apparent during the institutional period 
which would be prognostic of successful or unsuccess- 
ful postinstitutional adjustment. The choice of varia- 
bles was restricted to those found to be consistently 
and objectively reported in all cases. The significant 
findings reported by the author are the following: 
“1, More wards adjust successfully when discharged 
to rural communities. 2. More wards adjust success- 
fully who have had work assignments at the institu- 
tion. 3. Fewer wards adjust successfully who have 
heen behavior problems. 4. More males adjust suc- 
cessfully in rural settings. 5. More of those above 
the upper end of the moron level adjust successfully 
in rural communities. 6. More wards adjust success- 
fully in rural communities when a social agency has 
been involved in discharge planning. 7. More of 
these with longer institutional experiences adjust suc- 
cessfully in a rural setting.”—I". MW. Staudt. 


1633. Lamb, Josephine T. 


State 


for Texas 
Freedom 
Amer. J, Nurs., 
1958, 58, 358-360.—The plan for rehabilitation on an 
open-door policy, shows how the program of self- 
government was organized, how the patients regained 
hope, and how their incentive to strive for recovery 
The role of the nurse relative to the 
patient's freedom of expression and activities was 
discussed.—S. M. Amatora. 


1634. Leventhal, Donald B., McGaughran, Lau- 
rence S., & Moran, Louis J. Multivariate analysis 
of the conceptual behavior of schizophrenic and 
brain-damaged patients. J/. uhnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 58, 84-90.—A cross-validation of the findings 
of previous research by the authors and Grassi (see 
33: 3260) with regard to the conceptual behavior of 
schizophrenics and brain-damaged Ss. The multi- 
variate analysis involves the conceptualization of a 
given response along coordinate axes of 2 continua: 
open-closed, public-private. The previous findings 
are reproduced, discussed, and compared and related 
to the Grassi findings. 15 refs.—G. H. Frank. 


1635. McMurray, Robert N. Mental illness in 
industry. Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 37, 79-86.—The 
author points out that every business has its quota of 
problem employees, ranging from people with minor 
eccentricities to borderline psychotics whose contact 
with reality has become extremely tenuous. He in- 
dicates that in no instance is treatment in the province 
of the amateur, no matter how well-intentioned. The 
grossly maladjusted employee, he concludes, requires 
positive action, even outright dismissal if necessary, 
to benefit both the company and the individual.— 


A. J. Kubany. 
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1636. Magnussen, M. G., & Kidorf, I. W. (UL. 
Kentucky) Bibliography on repression. /’sychol. 
Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 92-95.—56 refs.—M. S. 
Mayzner. 

1637. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Mental contagion. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 66-82.—*" Mental in- 
fection is defined as the existence of a pathogenic in- 
ductor spreading pathogenic suggestions. The study 
elaborates on the mechanisms conducive to such men- 
tal contagious action. Man, looked at as standing in 
the center of a web of manifold communications, will 
be unobtrusively pushed into a regressive form of 
empathy and sign acceptance every time he perceives 
archaic sign-communication in his fellow-beings.” 
23-item bibliog. —L. Mf. Solomon. 

1638. Monro, A. B. (Long Grove Hosp., Epsom, 
England) The inadequate personality in psychi- 
atric practice. J. ment. Sct., 1959, 105, 44-50.— 
Analysis of earlier data on 200 patients led to con- 
sideration of 35 clusters and their intercorrelations. 
After excluding those relevant to recognized psy- 
chiatric symptoms, to capacity for mental health, and 
to modes of behavior of a socially desirable sort, there 
remained 5 clusters descriptive of types of inadequacy, 
and these are entitled: low tenacity, egoic hypersen- 
sitivity, diminished social responsiveness, feeling 
avoidance, defensive denigration.—lV’. L. IWilkins. 

1639. Murray, Edward J., & Cohen, Melvin. 
Mental illness, milieu therapy, and social organiza- 
tion in ward groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
58, 48-54.—"It was concluded that as degree of men- 
tal illness increases, there is a decrease in social or- 
ganization and social relationship involving positive 
or negative feelings. This process appears to be re- 
versed by milieu therapy.”"—G. H. Frank. 

1640. Ostow, Mortimer. (Riverdale, N. Y.) The 
nature of religious controls. <{mer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 571-574.—‘Religion is certainly one of our 
most important institutions for influencing human be- 
havior. Since religions, of one form or other, occur 
so regularly in almost all known human societies, one 
may examine the proposition that religion performs 
an important biologic function for the group, which 
survival value for the religion.” 5 devices 
“by means of which behavior can be influenced: imi- 
tation, communication of affect, intervention in the 
pursuit of instinctual gratification, obedience, and dis- 
arming by vulnerability’ are discussed with refer- 
ence to organized religion. A sixth mechanism, “con- 
trolled regression,” is “encouraged by religion to 
facilitate the regulation of behavior.” On the as- 
sumption “that we are able to learn and to use effec 
tive technics of behavior regulation, are we sure that 
we can use them more wisely than religion has?” 
S. J. Lachman. 

1641. Parker, Seymour. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
Leadership patterns in a psychiatric ward. /! 11s 
Relat., 1958, 11, 287-301.—"*Types of leadership pat- 
tern were functionally related to felt needs of the 
group members. when there appeared to be a 
fairly balanced concern about therapy and living in 
a pleasant environment, this was reflected in a bal 
anced distribution of the types of leader... ar 
in an atmosphere of friction between patients vie 
leaders served mainly to relieve tension, and he'p to 
cement relationships.” The writer suggests that the 
conclusions shed light on milieu therapy.—./. } ork 


creates 
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1042. Prensky, Samuel J. (New York U.) An 
investigation of some personality characteristics 
of epileptic and psychosomatic patients: An evalu- 
ation of certain personality measures and reac- 
tions to frustration in idiopathic epileptic, symp- 
tomatic epileptic, and peptic ulcer patients. 1s 
sertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3025.—Abstract. 
Preston, Burman H. (Longview State 
Cincinnati, O.) Group activities with pa- 
tients in a mental hospital. /nt. J. group I’sycho- 
ther., 1958( Oct), 8, 459-465.—A partial solution for 
the chronic of the all too limited staff re- 
sources of such institutions.—D. Raylesberg. 


1644. Pryer, Ronald S., & Ellis, Norman R. 

State Colony and Training School, Pineville, La.) 
Skin conductance and autonomic lability as a 
function of intelligence in mental defectives. 
} Defic., 1959, 63, 835-838.—"“Skin re- 

orded to the nearest 
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1000 ohms ini- 
intervals over a 12 min. period 
mental defectives. 

1 to conductance 


Resistance values 
units, microohms, for 
For four of these groups a 
fired at the end of the 12 min. 
recorded conductance, in microam- 
intervals over a 3 min. period. It 
igh level white females exhibit sig- 
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was 


skin conductance than other groups 
ental defectives. No GSRs_ be- 
veen these Staudt. 


1645. Reed, Charles F., Alexander, Irving E., & 
Tompkins, Silvan S. (Eds.) (State U. New York) 
Psychopathology: A source book. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1958. 804 p. $12.50. 

\ compendium of 46 papers selected primarily fron 
the psychological and psychiatric literature of the 

riod 1952-57, this source book is intended as a 

‘ondary text in abnormal psychology and psychi- 

*. There are reprinted 10 papers on psychopathol- 

vl early experience, 11 on psychosomatic dis 

ind neurosis, 9 on schizophrenic psychoses, 8 

} in psychopathology, and & on 

and the social context.—O. IV. 


differences in 
groups were found.”—I’. M 
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1640. Schmid, Fred Werner. (U. Pittsburgh) 
A multidimensional analysis of the behavior of 
hospitalized mental patients. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3027.—Abstract. 
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47. Schneurson, F. 


(Municipal Psychohygienic 
Inst lel Aviv) 


Al hahizayon shel teruf teguvati 
etsel yeladim. On transient insanity reaction of 
hildren.| Dap. refuiyim, 1957, 16, 113-119.—Some 
s there appear among children states which show 
insanity symptoms; nevertheless they 
to mere psychotherapy, and disappear 
ng the environment accompanied by psy 
treatment. Classification of these 
according to their appearance at home, 
its form (motor excitation, phobias). 
nch summaries.—H. Ormian 


lo48. Schottstaedt, William W., Pinsky, Ruth 
H., Mackler, David, & Wolf, Stewart. Prestige 
and social interaction on a metabolic ward. /s) 
1959, 21, 131-141.—Physicians, 


student, and a sociologist observed 


srg 
mt vicd 
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the behavior of patients on a metabolic ward in a re- 
search hospital. The events on the ward are de- 
scribed and interpreted. ‘They furnish striking evi- 
dence of the important effects of prestige and group 
attitudes upon individual behavior. . . . The interac- 
tion between internal psychologic factors and social 
forces within the environment in determining be- 
havior and the response to treatment” are of con- 
siderable significance.—L. 4A. Pennington. 


1649. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Canada)  Letter-writing in a mental hospital. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 514-517.—The rela- 
tionship was studied between incoming and outgoing 
mail among a group of patients in a mental hospital 
and their length of hospitalization. Results showed a 
highly significant relationship between these varia- 
bles and certain additional ones.—N. H. Pronko. 


1650. Spicer, Robert Allen. (U. Colorado) An 
investigation of the problem solving behavior of 
high-grade mentally defective children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2660.—Abstract. 


1651. Whatley, Charles Dewey. (Tulane U.) 
Reverence groups and recovery from mental ill- 
ness. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2676.—Abstract. 


1652. White, Robert W. (Harvard U.) Ab- 
normalities of behavior. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 
10, 265-286.—This review surveys the literature of 
the neuroses, psychosomatic disorders, delinquency 
and psychopathic personality, tranquilizing drugs, 
schizophrenia, and experiments with hospital care. 
8l-item bibliog.—4. J. Sprow. 


1653. Windle, Charles. (J’acific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) An exploratory prognostic study 
of unauthorized absences from Pacific State Hos- 
pital. rain. Sch. Bull., 1959, 55, 73-75.—*“One hun- 
dred twenty patients on authorized absence from 
Pacific State Hospital were divided into those re- 
maining on unauthorized absence for over a month 
and those returned to the hospital within a month. 
These ‘outcome’ groups were compared in pre-unau- 
thorized absence hospital-leave or visit status, age, 
length of hospitalization, sex, IQ, previous unau- 
thorized absences, and interaction between IQ and 
length of hospitalization. Those remaining outside 
the hospital over a month significantly more often 
took unauthorized leaves from visits or leaves than 
from the hospital, were female, and had previous un- 
authorized absences. There was borderline signifi- 
cance to the prognostic efficacy of the interaction be- 
tween IQ and length of hospitalization.”"—Il’. M. 
Staudt 


1654. Wolf, Joanne, & Thurston, John R. (VA 
Hosp., Madison, Wis.) Relationship of ward be- 
havior to the discharge status of tuberculosis pa- 
tients. Nurs. Res., 1958, 7, 29-32.—The role of 
situational and emotional maladjustment has been 
stressed in the case of irregular discharges. The 
Ward Behavior Scale was developed for the objective 
assessment of all aspects of ward behavior among 
these patients. A sample of 155 male veterans was 
used for the experimental study. Results are pre- 
sented in detail followed by discussion and some case 
history.—S. VM. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 201, 286, 1257) 
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1655. Armstrong, R. G. (Last Moline State 
Hosp., Ill.) Review of the current theories and 
findings concerning mongolism. /’sychol. News- 
ltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 151-158.—A review of mongolism 
is given with respect to the following areas: history, 
frequency, physical description, etiology, physical dys- 
function, intelligence, personality, speech disorders, 
and treatment. 51 refs.—M. S. Maysner. 

1656. Beck, Harry S. (U. Virginia) A com- 
parison of convulsive organic, non-convulsive or- 
ganic, and non-organic public school children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 866-875.—Children 
diagnosed as convulsive organics, nonconvulsive or- 
ganics, and nonorganic mentally retarded were studied 
to determine whether there are any significant differ 
ences between these groups wita respect to: intelli- 
gence; variability in functioning; use of color; flaws 
occurring on the Bender-Gestalt test; developmental 
problems; the diagnostic behavior rating scale of 
personality in mentally deficient children; ages of 
sitting, standing, walking, speaking, weaning, and 
toilet training. The author that “it can be 
stated that each group seems to differ from the other 
two groups in some ways or that each group has cer- 
tain characteristics not found in the other two.”— 
V’. M. Staudt. 


1657. Benoit, E. Paul. (Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City, Del.) Toward a new defini- 
tion of mental retardation. .dmer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959, 63, 559-565.—A detinition of mental retardation 
in terms of Hebb’s theoretical framework is proposed 
“as promising to be more fruitful than those that are 
17 refs.—I". M. Staudt. 


Savs 


already in the literature.” 
1658. Bullock, Donald H., & Maline, David B. 


Diagnosing child behavior: II. The behavior of 
retarded and non-retarded subjects in a psycho- 


logical work-for-reward situation. Jyrain. sch. 
Bull., 1958, 55, 47-53.—"A research project was con- 
ducted which (a) elucidated certain similarities and 
differences between non-retarded and retarded sub- 
jects in a specific situation involving conditioning and 
extinction of a simple motor response, (b) provided 
specific hypotheses upon which to base subsequent 
studies, and (c) provided preliminary data suggest- 
ing that the general method has genuine value as a 
potential diagnostic tool.”—l’. M. Staudt, 

1659. Cantor, Gordon N., & Girardeau, Fred- 
erick L. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) 
Rhythmic discrimination ability in mongoloid and 
normal children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 
621-625.—"Forty-four mongoloids (aver. C.A. = 12 
yr., 4 mo.; aver. M.A. = 4 yr., 4 mo.) and 24 normals 
(aver. C.A. = 4 yr., 8 mo.; aver. M.A. = 5 yr., 6 mo.) 
were exposed to 60 presentations of eight metronome 
beats, 30 at a rate of 120 beats per min. (‘fast’) and 
30 at 88 beats per min. (‘slow’). Half of each group 
of Ss were required to tap with the metronome beats. 
The S’s task was to identify each stimulus -presenta- 
tion by means of the proper label. Both the mongo- 
loids and normals as groups did significantly better 
than would be expected by chance (i.e. 30/60 correct 
responses ), but the normals significantly exceeded the 
mongoloids in performance. This finding must be 
interpreted in light of the fact that the normal group 
had an M.A. level significantly above that of the 
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mongoloid group. The presence or absence of tapping 
had no significant effect on performance. The re- 
sults call into question the commonly expressed gen- 
eralization that mongoloids are characterized by a 
‘marked’ sense of rhythm.”—V. M. Staudt. 


1660. Collman, R. D. (Royal Eastern Counties 
Hosp., Colchester, England) The galvanic skin re- 
sponses of mentally retarded and other children 
in England. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 626- 
632.—The aim of this study was to investigate the 
differences between the GSR’s of mentally retarded, 
dull, normal and bright 13- and 14-year-old boys and 
girls. 827 Ss participated. GSR was expressed as 
a percentage decrease of resting skin resistance. It 
was found that: there were no statistically significant 
sex differences in any IQ group in mean resting skin 
resistance (or conductance ) ; there were no significant 
sex differences in mean GSR’s in any IQ group to 
either the warning or the actual stimuli; the mean 
GSk’s of the dull and normal IQ groups to both 
types of stimuli were significantly greater than for 
either retarded or bright groups, there being no sig- 
nificant difference between the means of the latter 2 
groups. Further analysis indicated that the IQ range 
which corresponded with the greatest GSR was 75- 
104 with the peak at about 90 1Q. Retarded and 
bright children show fewer disconnected GSR’s than 
either the dull or normal.—lV’. M. Staudt. 


1661. Condell, J. F. Note on the use of the Am- 
mons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test with 
retarded children. /sychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 150.— 
The Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test, the Stan- 
ford Binet, Draw-A-Person, and the WISC P+ rform- 
ance Scale were administered to 22 Chippewa Indian 
children (mean age 10.28 yr.), who were suspected 
of mental retardation. “The FRPVT correlated .73 
with the abbreviated form of the Binet, — .21 with the 
DAP, and — .04 with the WISC performance scale.” 
C. H. Ammons. 

1662. Cromwell, Rue L., & Moss, James W. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) The influence 
of reward value on the stated expectancies of men- 
tally retarded patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 
63, 657-061.—"Eighty mentally retarded Ss were each 
presented a card guessing task under three different 
conditions. In each condition the Ss were to guess 
the color of each card as it appeared in a series of 
80 cards known to be half black and half yellow. 
The cards were always randomized through shuffling 
and were out of sight until the Ss had made each 
guess. In the first condition the Ss attempted to 
guess the series without reward. In the next two 
conditions the appearance of one particular color of 
card always brought a reward regardless of the Ss’ 
responses. In addition, the Ss were rewarded for 
guessing correctly. The two tinal conditions, counter- 
balanced from S to S, differed from each other in 
terms of the amount of final reward which could be 
acquired. As predicted, the high and low reward 
conditions brought significantly more guessing of the 
valued card than would be expected by chance. Con- 
trary to predictions, the high and low reward condi- 
tions did not differ significantly from each other. 
Additional analysis indicated that Ss guessed ac- 
curately better than chance but there was no differ- 
ential accuracy with respect to card of particular 
value or color.”"—Il’, M. Staudt. 
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1670. Long, Wilma J. An exploratory study 
of the use of role playing with severely retarded 
children efi 1959, 63, 784-791 
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& Stromberg, Charles E. The development of an 
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1672. Moss, James William. (George leabody 

oll. tor Lea Failure-avoiding and success- 
striving behavior in — retarded _ normal 
children. Lis , 1959 , 19, 3012 
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1676. Pappanikou, A. J.. & Bowman, Peter W. 
(Pineland Hosp. & Training Center, Pownal, Me. 
Driver education: Asset or liability? Amer. / 
ay 1959, 63, 662-066.—This report 
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lox] Spits, Herman H., & Blackman, Leonard 
S. A comparison of mental retardates and nor- 
nals on visual figural aftereffects and reversible 
figures 1 rm ychol 1959 58, 105-110 
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tally retarded children. ./» ment 
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Sievers, Desuie rs Columb 
A study to compare the eaibuianiin of 
brain-injured and non- brain- injured mentally re- 
tarded children on the Differential Language 
Facility Test t. Defic., 1959, 63, RY 


1683 Seene, Nellie D., White, Bernard ~~? & 

Parnicky, Joseph J. Guidance Clinic for the Re 

t inge, N. J.) Clinical team treat- 

ment of a mentally retarded child and his parents 
{mer ment, Di 1959 63, 707-722 


1680. Spitz, erm an H. 
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Cortical satiation as a common factor | in percep- 
tion and abstraction: Some postulated relation- 
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Amchin, Abraham. (? York U.) Per- 
sonality patterns of adolescent delinquent enure- 
tics: A comparative analysis between adolescent 
delinquents who are known to be enuretic and 
adolescent delinquents who are known not to be 
enuretic. / ttion Al 1959, 19, 2-2653.— 
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1089. Anthony, James. An experimental ap- 
proach to the psychopathology of childhood: 
Autism. Prit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 211 
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1690. Armstrong, R. G. (hast Moline State 
Hosp., UL) A review of the theories explaining 
the psychodynamics and etiology of alcoholism in 
men. /’sychol. Newsltr., 1959, 10, 159-171 
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1691. Auersberg, A., Chamorro, M., Moreno, A., 
& Varas, M. Delirio de amenaza y delirio de 
persecucién. [Delirium hallucinosis and persecu 
tion delirium.| Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1958, 
21, 418-444.—An analysis of the forms of 
leoholic mental rs with particular stress on 
e kind of delirium accompanying such 
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3. Becker, Wesley C., Peterson, Donald R., 
Hellmer, Leo A., Shoemaker, Donald J., & Quay, 
Herbert C. Factors in parental behavior and per- 
sonality as related to problem behavior in children. 
nsult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 107-118.—The pat 
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1694. Berryman, E. School phobia: Manage- 
ment problems in private practice. /’sychol. Rep 
1959, 5, 19-25.—“In this paper we have discussed the 
management in private practice 
the unwillingness to go to school, in pre 
patients, and have tried to show that the im 
portant factor in the treatment of the problem is the 
insight that the phobia is caused by separation anxiety 
lue to a symbiotic relationship between mother and 
child. On this basis we make our first interpretation 

ild which] is the beginning of the 

Once the child is going to school 

subsequent treatment follows the usual 

h the exception that there are likely to be 
vacation.”"—C. H. Ammons 


1695. Bruun, Kettil. (Finnish Foundation 
Alcohol Studies, Helsinki) Significance of role and 
norms in the small group for individual behavioral 
changes while drinking. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1959, 20, 53-04 iometric and attitude questions 
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1707. Jones, Ernest. On the nightmare. 
York: Grove Press, 1959 374 p- $1.95 “Tt 
Freud who first demonstrated the inherent connection 
between intrapsychic dread and repressed sexual im 
pulses, and we can now understand the Nightmare as 
in event in which such 
whelmed, and shrouded 


impulses have been over 
by extreme fear An in 
tensive study of the Nightmare and the beliefs held 
about it makes it hard to avoid the conclusion that 
religion is in of the hitherto 
perhaps the most of helping mankind to 
cope with the burden of guilt and fear everyone in 
herits in his unconscious from the deepest stirrings 
of mental life, the primordial conflict over incest. . . . 
One cannot lay too much emphasis on the fact that 
sex inversion plays characteristic and most 
mportant part, not only in anxiety dreams, but in 
ill the products of the imagination derived from them 
or influenced by them.”—F. Auld, Jr 
Klaf, Franklin S., & Brown, William. 
Necrophilia: Brief review and case report. /’s) 
] Ouart., 1958, 32, 645-652.—An example of in 
ia in which the necrophilic fantasies 
light through sodium 


rhe psycl origins of the 


its essence one 
i! 
ie 


means 


\ lua 


a highly 


1708 


hiat 
hibited necrophil 
brought to 


interviews 


were CTICS of 
odynam 
» discussed with emphasis on the sadistic 
elements Necrophilic fantasies are more common 


than i generally realized D 


' 
imvta 


perversion ar 


Prager 


1700. Leconte, M. L’erotomanie de De Cléram- 


bault ou érotisme orgueilleux. [Frotomania of De 
leram! ticism inn. med 
\ description of ero 
ipto olution, and 
expectations: | een as a delusional 
red around a far ed 


panied by f 


mult or vain glorious eroti 
1958 22 22 
is 1 wit! 


iy ms, €V 


' 
sexta experience 
ranti lousy and unrestrained act 


VW. D. Stein 


1710. Le Magnen, J. Apparition de l'alcoolisme 
chez le rat blanc a la cessation d'un traitement 
prolongé par la d-amphétamine. The 
holism | white rat foll 
treatment with d-amphetamine J. Physiol 
gen., 1958, $0, 371-374 The an 


‘ a tree choice 


ing -out 


appearance 
prolonged 
Path 
ount of 6% alcohol 

rnative was 


of alce« in the owing 


ilter of aministration of 

24 days. Another group was fed 
diet equ il to that ingested by the ex 
sroup, to control for the reduction in in 


amphetamine Ihe control group drank 
treatment than before, but less 


in the experimental group.—C. J. Smith 


1711. Leonard, Marjorie R. Fear of walking in 

a two-and-a-half-year-old girl. /’sychoanal. OQuart., 
1959, 28, 20-39 ‘A bright infant girl developed a 
phobia of standing or walking following an accident 
h caused a greenstick fracture of a bone in one 

g. Her anxity is related to the birth of a brother 


l atter the 


wh a 


‘ 

\ loving family environment gave her the reassurance 
! but inhibited in her the 
her hostile impulses The t 


e need 


} 


suthcient expres 
tal effect 


apy effected a symp 


Was a 
ssion. Minimal thet 

L. M. Solomon 
1712. Levy, Robert I. (Adult 
150 Otis St.. San Francisco, Calif.) 
dynamic functions of alcohol. 
Alki ohol, 1958( Dec , 19, 649-659. 


(;uidance Center, 
The psycho- 

Quart. J. Stud 
While alcohol per- 
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forms a multitude of psychodynamic functions, some 
it will perform for anyone and some require an idio- 
syneratic personality structure. It becomes habituat- 
ing only when it “solves” a large variety of problems. 
Che 2 major sets of needs it solves seem to be passive- 
infantile and masochistic.—W. L. Wilkins 


1713. Liberman, David. Autismo transferencial. 
Narcisismo: El] mito de Eco y Narciso. [Trans- 
ferential autism. Narcissism: The myth of Echo and 
Narcissus.] Rez. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958 
(Oct-Dec), 15, 369-385.—Infantile narcism in the 
analytic situation is expressed by what is known as 
“transferential autism,” basically an attitude that tends 
to dissolve the therapeutic meaning of interpretations. 
For these “correlative interpretation between 
report and repetition” is recommended. To under- 
stand the problem, mythology is brought in. 32 refs. 

VW Knobel 

1714. Lilienfeld, Abraham M. Emotional and 
other selected characteristics of cigarette smokers 
and nonsmokers as related to epidemiological stud- 
ies of lung cancer and other diseases. /. Nat. Can- 
cer Inst., 1959, 22, 259-282 

1715. Lindner, Robert M. Rebel without a 
cause: The hypoanalysis of a criminal psychopath. 
New York (;rove Press, 1958. xill, 296 p- $1.75. 
A paperback edition of a 1948 book.—H. B. English. 

1716. McDonnell, Gerard J., & Carpenter, John 
A. (Yale UU.) Anxiety, skin conductance and 
alcohol: A study of the relation between anxiety 
and skin conductance and the effect of alcohol on 
the conductance of subjects in a group. (Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 38-52.—Skin conductance of 
Ss (40 graduate students or wives) prior to a drink 
ing situation was related to reported anxiety by a 
function. No differential effects of near 
! he related to the anxiety scores.— 


cases 


curvilinear 
or real heer coulc 


WwW. L. Wilkins. 


1717. McReynolds, Paul. Anxiety as related to 
incongruencies between values and feeling. /’sy- 
chol. Rec., 1958, 8, 57-66.—“It is proposed that anx 
iety is a function of the magnitude of perceptual ma- 
which an individual has not assimilated.” It is 
also proposed that unassimilated percepts are those 
which are incongruent with each other or with exist- 
ing material. This paper reports 3 studies testing the 
relationships between anxiety and incongruency. 
Psychiatric patients and college students were used 
They asked to indicate their feelings 
(like-dislike) and their evaluations (good-bad) for a 
number of items. The discrepancy between feelings 
and evaluations taken as a measure of incon- 
gruency and rating and test scores taken as measures 
of anxicty. The findings in general tend to support 
the hypothesis. —S. C. Natner. 

1718. Mirone, Leonora. (Manhattan Coll.) Wa- 
ter and alcohol consumption by mice. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 24-27.—Males consumed 
more water, but there were no sex differences in in- 
gestion of 10°, alcohol solution.—HW". L. Wilkins. 

1719. Opitz, Erich. Verwahrlosung im Kinde- 
salter. |Sociopathic reactions during childhood. | 
Gottingen, Germany: Verlag fur Psychologie, 1959. 
190 p.—A very detailed discussion of the origins, 
stages, manifold symptoms, and meaning of socio- 
pathic reactions in childhood. Case histories and re- 
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terial 


is OS were 


was 
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sults trom psychological tests help to illustrate the 
psychoanalytically oriented theoretical formulations of 
the dynamics involved in the development of socio 


pathic reactions. 5 p. bibliog. —D. F. Mindlin. 


1720. Raush, Harold L., Dittmann, Allen T., & 
Taylor, Thaddeus J. The interpersonal behavior 
of children in residential treatment. /. abnorm 
soc. Psychol., 1959, $8, 9-26.—6 “hyperaggressive” or 
“acting out” boys, in a residential treatment center 

NIMH) were observed for a vear and a half as re- 

rds the interactive between them and a 

er group and adults. The observations were coded 
initially discussed by 
hostility-friendliness and 
The boys did change 


process 


> . 

< categories, 

Freeman dan Leary in 1951: 
issive-dominant activity 


he basis of 


particularly with regard to the adults. and in the 
lirection of showing less « 
, 


lominant reacti 


he meaning of the results are 


H. Frank 


1721. Robbe, H., & Girard, Cl. Le sexe cyto- 
logique et ses relations avec la psychopathologie 
sexuelle. Cytological sex and its relations with 
sexual psychopath 1959, 48, 5-45. 
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1722. Robertiello, Richard C. Voyage from les- 
bos. New York: Citadel Press, 1959. 253 { $4.00 
Report of the psychoanalysis of a female homosexual 


: 
Auld, Jr. 


723. Rom, Paul. The problem of “distance” in 
sex behavior. /ni. J. s Psychiat., 1957, 3, 145 
151 A di ] ! 
] 1 distance 


SCUSSIOT f the concept of socia psycho 


(as developed by Alfred Adl r and 
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r , yr! >a , 1 
ers iS it applies to Sexual havior k V 


Orica 
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Frumkin 


1724. Royden, Halsey L., Suppes, Patrick, & 
Walsh, Karol. A model for the experimental 
measurement of the utility of gambling. Aechav. 
Sci., 1959, 4, 11-18. —“In the development of a theory 
of gambling behavior the need has ognized 

nbler’s ‘utility function’ with re- 
the relative worth to him of 
mev. But 
he gambler’s 
ve a ‘utility’ 


ions takes into ac« 


enav heen rec 


more than money 

gain. 
Here a 
ount both 


expected 
for him 


cecis 


"—J. Arbit. 

1725. Salfield, D. J. Considerations concerning 
the origin and phenomena of anxiety in children, 
its psychiatric diagnosis, differential diagnosis and 
treatment. 7. K hiat., 1959, 26, 10-17.— 
Normal, primary, and reactive anxieties must be dis- 
and psychologi al test 

their quality. Various 

suggested: bed rest, ataraxy, 

diversion of energy to 
autogeneous relaxation training, 


nder ps) 


tinguished inc “ vsica! 
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ysician 
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psychoanalysis after toning down of affects, ete.—G 
Rubin-Rabson 


1725. Sattes, Hans. (U.-Nervenklinik Wurzburg, 
Germany) Uber die gegenseitige Ersetzbarkeit 
der Suchtmittel. [Substitution of habit forming 
drugs with each other.| Nervenarst, 1959, 30, 129- 
131 70 cases of drug addiction were observed of 
only 27 confined themselves to taking only one 
drug, mostly a sleeping medicine. The author em 
phasizes that commonly only certain drugs are used 
by addicts. These drugs have quite different chemi 
cal structure and widely different pharmacological 
action, but all create the same peculiar mental state in 
addicts. Addiction is compared with perversion be 
cause of the similarities of the dynamics involved 
Withdrawal reactions were thought to have changed 
in comparison with the past, in that they now com- 
prise more autonomic than psychomotor disturbances 

M. Kaelbling. 


1727. Scott, E. M. Psychosexuality of the al- 
coholic. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 599-602.—“Clinical 
study of 300 consecutive case records of alcoholics 
suggests that the dominant psychosexual factor is 
that of immaturity. This suggestion stems from the 
high divorce rate, which is interpreted, on the basis 
of quotations from patients’ records, not as an indica- 
tion of latent homosexuality, but rather as an in 
ability to assume responsibility for one’s state in life 
Furthermore, the records indicated a desire for hetero 
sexual experiences but an inability to form a stable 
situation in which such would be available.”"—C. H 


whom 


Ammons 


1728. Shah, R. M. The dynamics of corrup- 
tion. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 474-480 
—-Corruption has been a social problem for a long 
time. It is a wonder why it has not been scien 
tifically investigated After defining corruption, 
motivation by considerations other than merit or need, 
its causes are discussed under such headings as: 
poverty, lack of social security, morality, responsibility 
at social vs. individual levels, and intrapersonal dy- 
namics. A major contribution in resolving this prob 
lem would be changing social values from material to 
paramaterial aspects.—D. Lebo 


1729. Shippee-Blum, Eva Maria. The young 
rebel: Self-regard and ego-ideal. J. consult. Psy 
chol., 1959, 23, 44-50.—The_Ss were divided into 
rebellious and cooperative groups according to the 
severity of the discipline problem. The study was 
concerned with the rebel group before, rather than 
after, social intervention branded them as members 
of a special group. On an adjective check list the 
rebel. group revealed unrealistic self-regard, which 
differed from the realistic self-appraisal of the co- 
operators. Rebels regarded themselves more highly 
than their parents; cooperators admired their parents 
more than themselves. The results supported the psy 
choanalytic thesis of ego-weakness in the rebel_—A 
A. Kramish 


1730. Simmons, Ozzie G. (Harvard U.) Drink- 
ing patterns and interpersonal performance in a 
Peruvian Mestizo community. (Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1959, 20, 103-111.—While drinking and drunk 
enness are universal in males over 15 in the com 
munity studies, there is no drinking pathology and 
drinking is a social affair. In a culture where getting 
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away with something is so highly valued, while short 
of paranoia, the drink serves to reduce inhibitions and 
allow getting along with one’s fellows.—W. L. Wil- 
kins. 


1731. Stern, Erich. Verhaltensstérungen bei 
Kindern und Jugendlichen. [Behavior disturbances 
in children and adolescents.] Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 1-23.—Studies in 
English, French, and German published during the 
last years are reviewed. 36-item bibliog.—G. Rubin 
Rabson. 

1732. Strayer, Robert. ( Bridgeport Clinic of Con 
necticut Commission on Alcoholism) Treatment of 
client and spouse by the same caseworker: Illus- 
trated by the-case history of an alcoholic outpa- 
tient. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 86-102.- 
A single case of a man of 52 who had been abstinent 
for 18 months before coming to the clinic is detailed 
for the 44% years of treatment to illustrate advantages 
of a single therapist seeing both marriage partners.- 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1733. Summo, Anthony J. Humor in review. 
J. $0Cc, Ther., 1958, 4, 201 208 The theoretical, 
physiological, statistical, integrative, and educational 
aspects of humor are discussed by review of selected 
philosophical and experimental approaches to the 
topic. The conclusion is reached that “there appears 
to be a prevalence of belief that humor is, with or 
without Freudian terminology, a release of tension 
or anxiety.”"—L. A. Pennington. 

1734. Tamarin, G. R. Liveayat biutey layla. 

On the problem of pavor nocturnus.] Dap. refuiyim, 
1957, 16, 96-99.—Pavor appears when all defense 


mechanism fails and the ego is prone to the ancient 


fear of destruction (connected with the nonvisual part 


of the frightening dream). The pavor incites the ego 
to mobilize new defensive forces and causes a com- 
plication of the clinical picture. English and French 
summaries.—H. Ormuian. 


1735. Taylor, Janet A., & Rechtschaffen, Allan. 
Manifest anxiety and reversed alphabet printing. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, $8, 221-224.—"“A 
group of 96 S's was given a reversed printing task, 
presumed to involve considerable intratask interfer- 
ence. Task performance was found to be negatively 
correlated with Ss’ scores on the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. Scores on a number of subscales, correspond- 
ing to factors extracted from the total scale in a 
previous study, were also computed and 
correlated with performance. ... The theoretical im- 
plications of these findings were discussed.”"—G. H. 
Frank, 


1736. Thomas, Robert E., Gliedman, Lester H., 
Imber, Stanley D., Stone, Anthony R., & Freund, 
Julia. (Maryland State Dept. of Health, Baltimore, 
Md.) Evaluation of the Maryland Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Clinics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 
20, 65-76.—A 3-month sample of patients showed 
only 20% rejecting treatment. The 77 treated showed 
significant changes in family, social, and occupational 
adjustment. Patients whose spouses received concur 
rent treatment improved most.—H’. L. Wilkins. 


1737. Werczberger, Arie. Zur Katamnese der 
Enuresis Nocturna. [Concerning the catamnesis 
of nocturnal enuresis.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1959, 8, 1-6.—2 groups of enuretics and 
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former enuretics, consisting of children and adults 
between 8 and 22 years, and adults between 22 and 
34 years, were studied in detail. The latter group had 
been enuretic-in childhood but had no memory of the 
symptom. The purpose of the study was to corrob- 
orate or disprove a previous study by another in- 
vestigator, who found enuretics to have specific per- 
sonality characteristics. Other questions which the 
present study hoped to answer were related to the 
frequency of spontaneous remission, prognosis, need 
for therapy, and the effectiveness of the therapy em- 
ployed by the investigators at a children’s hospital. 
rhe results are reported in part and the report will 
be continued in a future article. —E. Schwerin 

1738. Wintergerst, Ruth. (Gladbachstr. 45, Zur- 
ich, Switzerland) Erziehung geltungssiichtiger 
Kinder. [Guidance of children with an abnormal 
drive for attention.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958( Nov- 
Dec), 27, 249-254.—Exaggerated attention-seeking 
behavior is an emotional disturbance constituting a 
misdirection of effort; a defense against the blocking 
of normal expression of desire for recognition. Cau- 
sation can lie in lack of recognition, lack of love, and 
absence of trust. Feelings of anxiety may be com- 
pensated by this behavior. In treatment, the objec- 
tive is to eliminate causes and strengthen the child’s 
self-confidence. Professional help or change in en- 
vironment may be necessary.—D. F. Mindl:n, 


(See also Abstracts 100, 1366, 1607, 2064) 
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1739. Ahrens, R. (Univ.-Klinik, Gottingen, Ger- 
many) Zum Problem der impressiven Sprach- 
stérungen. [On the problem of perceptual disturb- 
ances of speech.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 488-493.— 
In total sensory aphasia optic and tactile perceptions 
are impaired in addition to acoustic ones. More pre- 
cisely, there is inability to perceive stimuli presented 
as sequence in time (e.g., Morse code), while coordi- 
nation of stimuli in space is preserved. As optic and 
tactile stimuli usually appear in some spatial arrange- 
ments, this accounts for the predominantly acoustic 
manifestations of impairment in sensory aphasia. It 
is further plausible, that impaired perception of tem- 
poral succession of stimuli does not entail associative 
disturbances as in amnestic aphasia —M. Kaelbling. 


1740. Clarke, P. R. F.. Wyke, Maria, & Zangwill, 
O. L. [National Hosp., Queen Square, London, 
England) Language disorder in a case of Kor- 
sakoff's syndrome. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1958, 21, 190-194.—"The occurrence of paraphasic 
speech disorders in organic confusional states is re- 
viewed. A case of Korsakoff’s syndrome presenting 
a marked disturbance of language and thought is re 
ported. This disorder is best described as a kind of 
confabulation within the sphere of language (‘para- 
logia’). The relation of the language disorder to 
focal dysphasia and to concomitant defects in other 
spheres of psychological function is considered.”—M. 
L. Simmel. 

1741. Flanagan, Bruce; Goldiamond, Israel, & 
Azrin, Nathan. Operant stuttering: The control 
of stuttering behavior through response-contin- 
gent consequences. J/. erp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 
173-177.—3 male stutterers were Ss. When termi- 
nation of a noxious stimulus (loud noise) was made 
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contingent upon stuttering, response rate rose. When 
onset of the noxious stimulus was made contingent 
upon stuttering, response suppression oc curred, show- 
ing compensation with 
J. Arbit. 


1742. Franks, Beulah B., & Rousey, Clyde L. 
(U. Kansas Medical Center) Visual perception of 
stutterers and nonstutterers. Child Develpm., 1958 
(Sep), 29, 445-447 No important differences were 
noted... ina visual perceptual abili- 

Che two groups were essentially the same with 
respect to their case histor 


cessation of consequences,— 


study of 
ties. 
ies.” —B. W. Camp 
1743. Inskip, Wilma M., & Burris, Grace. 
erans Hosp., Hines, III.) 


ul 


( Vet- 
A coordinated treatment 
program for the patient with language disability. 
Amer. Arch. rehabilit 1959, 7, 27-34.—A co 
ordinated language retraining program is described 
Language disability is regarded as but one aspect of 
a total foll 

injury.—/ 


_ 1/44. Johnson, Wendell. Toward understand- 
ing stuttering. Chicago, |! 


lil.: National Society for 
Cr led Children and Adults, 1959, 3.2 
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1745. Moore, Wilbur E. A study of the blood 
chemistry of stutterers under two hypnotic condi- 
tions. Speech Monogr., 1959, 26, 64-68.—12 


rer 1 } 
terers 11-21 years, “under hypnosis to the 


stut 
level 
when talk 
panying the 


aged 
significantly more 
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mbolic environment changes 
these mechanism still very little understood.” 


—D. Lebo. 


1/46. Schneiderman, Norma. (Queens Coll. 
Flushing) Teaching the child with delayed speech. 
Education, 1959, 79, 419-422 
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CrRiMe & DELINQUENCY 


1747. Chwast, Jacob. The significance of con- 
trol in the treatment of the antisocial person. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 816-825.— 
Treatment services for the‘antisocial “are less than 
orderly” chiefly because of the “failure to make clear 
a cohesive, theoretical framework as a guide in the 


creation of therapeutic resources. .. . Treatment suc 
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cess depends upon the preciseness with which the in 
dividual’s inner control capacity and his outer control 
needs, both inversely related, are assessed.” ‘Thus, 
if a person “lacks inner control, permissiveness with 
out appropriate limit setting can prove utterly made 
quate.” Suggestions are made for providing such an 
assessment aiter which a “major hurdle in treating 
the antisocial person can be surmounted.”"—L. A 
Pennington. 


1748. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Psychanalyse 
et criminologie. [Psychoanalysis and criminology 
Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 1-15.—’sychoanalysis initially 
viewed the criminal as having an excessively strong 
id, or an inadequate superego. Later Freud described 
the “criminal from a sense of guilt,” and then Melanie 
Klein’s conception of the primitive preoedipal super 
ego gave a new approach to the understanding ot 
criminal behavior. Currently a 
given by efforts to explain crune 
namics Of perversion 
of “acting out.” 
exact studies of crin 


promising lead 1s 
in terms of the dy 
stressinge the common teature 
Most ot all more psychoanalytically 
inals are needed Ek. W. kng 

1749. Frankenstein, C. (Hebrew | 
Tipus hadash shel avaryanut hanoar. [A new type 
of juvenile delinquency.| Megamot, 1958, 9, 23/7- 
249.—Some elements in modern technological age and 


; 


Jerusale mm) 


mentality are analyzed in order to explain some new 
patterns in the delinquent conduct of adolescents to 
day. Changes in the structure and educational fun 

tion of the paternal image occurring along the process 
f socialization are emphasized. 


ot 


Lhe delinquent man: 
festations are explained as a compromise between ag 


' 
gressiveness and feeling of existential emptiness, both 
resulting from paternal insecurity and incompetence 
English summary.—H. Ormian 


1750. Gibbens, T. C. N. Car thieves. 
Delingu., 1958, 8, 257-265.—The theft of 
cially for the sake of joy-riding, is a 
times that has long been 
States and is becoming increasingly serious in Scan 
dinavian cities and in England. A study of lads 
committed to Borstal from the London area disclosed 
interesting differences both in personality and social 
background between the car thieves and other offend 
ers. An attempt is made to relate the findings to the 
thesis of A. K. Cohen and Talcott Parsons about the 
social aspects of middle-class delinquency.—A. Bassin 


1751. Gibbens, T. C. N., Pond, D. A., & Stafford- 
Clark, D. (U. London) A follow-up study of 
criminal psychopaths. /. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 108 
115.—Comparison of an 8-year follow-up of 72 
severely psychopathic criminals with 59 control prison 
ers showed that 24 had 1 or no reconvictions—the 
inadequate psychopaths were not reconvicted 


W. L. Wilkins 


1752. Hoeck-Gradenwith, Erik. Rohrschachtest 
mit kriminellen Psychopathen. [lhe Rolrschach 
test of psychopathic criminals.] Psychol. Rdsch 
1959, 10, 105-118.—62 inmates classified as psycho 
paths were tested with the Rohrschach. The results 
partly agree partly disagree with former investiga 
tions by Boss and by Zullinger. Different forms of 
criminality could not be differentiated with the help 
of the Rohrschach.—W. J. Koppitz. 


1753. Jahoda, Gustav. “Money-doubling” in the 
Gold Coast: With some cross-cultural compari- 


Brit. J 
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sons. Brit. J. Delingu., 1958, 8, 266-276.—It has be- 
come a commonplace of criminology that cultural fac- 
tors exert influences on the forms taken by various 
offences. The interest of “money-doubling” (a type 
of confidence game) lies in the fact that it is a crime 
which reflects some of the major stresses of Gold 
Coast (now Ghana) society in transition. Observa- 
tions on confidence games in a British city are re 
ported and compared to 12 cases of “money-doubling” 
reported to the police during the period 1951-55 
at the CID Headquarters at Accra. The magical and 
technological aspects of the swindles are described 
and related to the thesis that “cultural setting de 
termines to a large extent the type of person who be- 
comes a confidence trickster, those who are liable to 
become their victims and the kinds of methods em 
ploved.”—A. Bassin 


1754. Jones, Howard. Approaches to an eco- 
logical study. frit. J. Delingu., 1958, 8, 277-293 
As a first step in a study of crime 


in Leicester, ju 
venile court records were 


inal yzed spot maps were 
constructed to show the areas in which delinquents 
lived at different stages in the development of the city, 
and also in what areas of the 


city they committed the 
offenses. 


The sex and ages of offenders, the preva- 
lence of gang-offenses, the type of offenses committed, 
their monthly and distributions, and the dis 
positions made by the court were also examined and 
discussed 1. Bassin 


daily 


1755. Karpman, Ben. Dream life in a case of 
uxoricide (conclusion). Arch. crim. Psychodynam 
ics, 1957, 2, 866-925 The dream life of a convicted 
murderer is reported in this last installment (see 32 
4354) of the author's study of psychodynamic varia- 
bles in criminalism.—/l. A. Pennington 


1756. Lin, Tsung-Yi. Tai-Pau and Liu-Mang: 
Two types of delinquent youths in Chinese society. 
Brit. J. Delingu., 1958, 8, 244—-256.—Tai-Pau, a nick 
name of juvenile delinquents, has become a problem 
of growing concern in Formosa). An ex- 
amination of the problem suggests comparison with a 
group of adolescents, 


Taiwan 


Liu-Mang, who are not less sig 
nificant in providing social difficulties. The behavior, 
characteristics, structure and sociocultural background 
of these 2 grour 1 
to understand the 


to their existence 


are examined and an attempt made 
dynamics which is related 


3 case histories are presented fol- 


group 


lowed by a discussion of the essential features of dif 
ference and similarity 
A. Bassin 


hetween the 2 deviant groups 


1757. Lippmann, Werner O. Psychoanalytic 
study of a thief. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 
2, 782-81L5.—This translation from the German of an 
urticle published in 1926 sets forth the family back- 
ground, sex life, manifestations of the neurosis, be- 
havior during psychoanalytic sessions, and the psy- 
chodynamics of a recidivist-thief. It now stands 
“among the first psychoanalytic studies of criminals, 
and is important in this respect” among others.— 
L.. A. Pennington 


1758. Popescu-Sibiu, I. (Bucharest) 
rare d’inversion sexuelle criminelle. 
of criminal sexual Ann. med.-psychol., 
1958, 2(2), 279-285 The case of a male homosexual 


impelled to strangle his partners during active sodomy. 
—M. D. Stein. 


Un cas 
[A rare case 
inversion ] 


34: 1754-1765 


1759. Romano, Carlo, & Paolella, Alfredo. Primi 
risultati dell’indagine sulla personalita di alcuni 
detenuti per omicidio. | First results from an in- 
quiry into the personality of imprisoned murderers. | 
Difesa soc., 1958, 37, 41-71.—Pattern and scatter 
analyses according to Wechsler and Rapaport of 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, and TAT records of 
20 imprisoned murderers evidence 2 distinct person- 
ality types. 1 type is characterized by hyperthymia 
in emotional responsiveness. ‘The other type is char- 
acterized by cold and detached, schizoid affect. De- 
tailed analyses of representative protocols are given. 

L. L’ Abate. 

1760. Slaton, Paul, & Jorgensen, Donald. Visual 
screening in a county school for delinquent boys. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1958( Jul), 35, 369-372.—This study 
of 80 delinquent boys showed no apparent relation 
between IQ or AQ on the 1 hand, and visual acuity 
or fusion or stereopsis on the other.—E. G. Heine- 
mann 

1761. Smith, Groves B. Situational murder due 
to emotional stress. /. soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 173-181. 
—Vital statistics relative to 10-year admissions of 
homicidal offenders to Menard Diagnostic Depot, Illi- 
nois are reported. Their discussion leads to the con- 
clusion that “our laws with respect to homicides are 
antiquated .... the punishment . . . should be made to 
fit the motivation arising out of the situational aspects 
leading to the commission of the act.” 


4 case reports 
are used to illustrate this view.—L. 


A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstract 1785) 


PsYCHOSES 


1762. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) 
nisch-experimentelle Untersuchungen bei ver- 
schiedenen Formen von Schizophrenie. [Clinical 
and experimental investigations of the different forms 
of schizophrenia.| Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, 
Leipzig, 1958, 10, 355-356.—The subgroups of the 
schizophrenias were studied with follow-up interviews 
of about 500 patients 6-8 years posthospitalization and 
with testing of about 500 patients using association 
experiments with simultaneous plethysmographic and 
pneumographic recording and the defense reflex to 
electric stimulation Defect schizophrenias show 
kassitude, dissociation, and severe inhibitions espe- 
cially of the subcortical centers. Russian summary.— 
C. T. Bever 

1763. Bracha, Solomon, & Weiss, A. A. A case 
of catatonic-paranoic syndrome and its treatment. 
Acta psychother. psychosom, orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 
72-85.—A short visit by the physician to the patient's 
home clarified the underlying dynamics of his illness. 
Parents were influenced by demonstration rather than 
by verbal explanation.—G. Rubin-Rabson 

1764. Colarelli, Nick J. (Northwestern U.) The 
effect of affectivity upon discriminative judgment 
in schizophrenics and normals. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959, 19, 2654.— Abstract. 

1765. Coppen, A. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London) 
Blood-cerebrospinal fluid bromide ratios in men- 
tal patients. /. \Veurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959, 
22, 61-63.—“An accurate method of determining the 
bromide content of serum and cerebrospinal fluid was 
applied to a study of the permeability of the blood 
cerebrospinal fluid barrier in mental patients. The 


Kli- 


169 





34: 1766-1779 
iagnostic groups investigated were a) schizophrenia, 

affective disorders, c) senile dementia, d) peur- 
peral psychosis e) general paresis, and the findings 
were compared with those in a control group of pa- 
tients without any mental disorder tf the 
central nervous system. The bromide ratios in schizo 
phrenia, senile dementia, affective disorders, and puet 
peral psychosis do not differ from those in patients 
not suffering from mental illness. Patients suffering 
from general paresis had a slightly decreased bromide 
ratio. "—M. L. Simmel. 

1766. Daston, Paul G. Stylus maze performance 
of chronic schizophrenics taking chlorpromazine. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 384.—A stylus maze 
was used to investigate the effects of large doses ot 
the drug. Perceptual-motor coordination not 
affect by large doses. Placebo errors 
tended to increase. Judgment was not differentially 
uffected. The use of the drug ritalin in this study 
needs further investigation.—A. A. Aramish 

1767. Dastur, Darab K. The pathology of 
schizophrenia: A historical survey. 4WA Arch 
Neurol. Psyc 1959, 81, 601-614.—The histo 
pathological matogenic hypothesis is 
forth and the twentieth century literature re 
viewed. The conclusion “seems inescapable that no 
specific change in any tissu f the body 
has been demonstrated that can account for the clini 
vf schizophrenia.”"—L. 4. Pennington 

1768. Downing, Joseph. Chronic mental hos- 
pital dependency as a character defense. /?’s) 
hiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 489-499.—Prolonged hos 
I atrophy of the 


ve de 


or disease of 


a. c msult 
was 
1 significantly 


nwa 
aspect ot the so 


set 
system ( 


' ; 
cai syndrome 


cause patient's self 


pendent gratifications 
The possibility of dis 
results in increased psy 
I y it is shown that help 
needed, that psychotic behavior 
ving up the hospital safety and 
ive cooperation of the patient 
! change.—D. Prager 

1769. Durand, V. J.. Ledoux, G., & Benoit, Y. 
A propos des paraphrénies. |About paraphrenias 
inn l 1958, 2(1), 15-59 The concept 
a | is reviewed historically, Starting with 
1 scheme of Kraepelin to the 
in attempts at « ription 
isorder d by delusional 
In the 


paranoic sta 


Ss essential to any 


. - | } 
med .-psycint 


latest 
ind classi 
characterize 
herwise fairly intact personality 
1is condition is called * 
ictions”’ 


84 refs 


ited States tl nan 


and place 
j VW. D. Stein 

1770. Engelhart, Roland S. (Duke U.) Seman- 
tic correlates of interpersonal concepts and paren- 
tal attributes in schizophrenia. Dissertation Ab 
19, 2653-265).—Abstract 

1771. Faurbye, Arild. Modern treatment of 
schizophrenia. / hiat, Ouart., 1958, 32, 768-780. 

[he most important influencing schizo 


id re 1 within the frame 


izoprenia 


“paran 


P jn 


’ ; 
meas 
+} 

) eTap 


psy rapy in the 
lieu treatment, occupational therapy, ac- 
ind entertainment. The 
ent are drugs, electric shock, insu 


D. Prager. 


broadest sense, 


accessory 
leucotomy. 


' 
mm ronta 


1772. Freernan, Howard E., Simmons, Ozzie G., 
& Bergen, Bernard J. Possessiveness as a char- 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


acteristic of mothers of schizophrenics. /. ab 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 271-273.—Possessive 
ness in mothers of schizophrenics was compared with 
wives and other female relatives of schizophrenics, 
and mothers and wives of patients with nonorganic 
disorders. The results indicated that there was no 
difference in the quality of possessiveness between the 
groups studied, rejecting the notion that this is a 
Significant factor in the psychogenesis of schizo 
phrenics.—G. H. Frank. 


1773. Fromm-Reichmann, Frida. Problemas 
basicos en psicoterapia de la esquizofrenia. { Basic 
problems in psychotherapy of schizophrenia.] Rez 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958( Oct-Dec), 15, 398 
406.—The last paper of Frida Fromm-Reichmann 
presented at the Second International Meeting of 
Psychiatry in Zurich (1957) and published in Eng 


lish in Psychiatry (see 33: 6656).—M. Knobel 
(U. 


1774. Giebink, John William. Wisconsin ) 
Response deviancy as related to degree of schizo- 
phrenia, test ambiguity, and instructions. isser 
tation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3023.—Abstract 


1775. Guertin, W. H. A transposed analysis of 
paranoid schizophrenics. /’sychol. Kep.. 1958, 4, 
591-594 —“The present study investigates the type 
factors that are revealed by a transposed factor analy 
sis of paranoid schizophrenics as rated on the Multi 
d 29 patients and a hypothetical ‘nor 
Normalcy, With 


imension Scale 
” 4 } , ’ 
al’ disclosed four oblique tactors 
drawn and Deteriorated, Tense and Labile, and En 
ipsulated Schizophrenic. The results are discussed 
in relation to previous work.”—C. H. Ammons 


1776. Hariga, J. A propos de la psychologie de 
Van Gogh. [About Van Gogh's psychology.| Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, §9, 215-227.—“‘The ab 
normal growth of Van Gogh's personality and his 
later psychosis have marked his work with peculiar 
ideo-aftective contents. The epileptic character is 
obvious in Van Gogh's works, as it is in his per 
sonality, his ethics, his life and his suicide.”—I’ 
Sanua 

1777. Harris, A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng 
land) Sensory deprivation and schizophrenia. / 
ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 235-237.—12 schizophrenic pa 
tients seemed more tolerant of conditions im a sound 
proof cubicle than are normals, the periods varying 
however, from 30 minutes to 2 hours.—H’. L.. Wilkins 


1778. Izard, Carroll E. (Vanderbilt U.) Para- 
noid schizophrenic and normal subjects’ percep- 
tions of photographs of human faces. /. consult 
Psy hol., 1959, 23, 119-124. The differences between 
paranoid schizophrenics and normals on reported per 
ceptions of normal adult faces was studied to deter 
mine the usefulness of such pictures as a diagnostic 
device and as a method of studying personality 
Judges evaluated verbal responses with respect to 
favorableness of feelings expressed and internal in 
The concept of highly variable needs 
variable perceptions 


consistency 
and feelings leading to highly 
and behavior was suggested as a more useful con 
cept than ambivalence, particularly in studying para 
noid schizophrenic personalities. 25 refs.—A. A 
Kramish 


1779. Kangas, John Omar. (U. Minnesota) 
Some aspects of verbal stimulus generalization in 
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hospitalized schizophrenics. Dissertation 
1959, 19, 2658-2659.—Abstract. 

1780. Koizumi, Shiro; Kano, Kyosuke, & Ko- 
bayashi, Hisao. Antigen-antibody reaction through 
DNP and DNA extracted from the fresh brain of 
schizophrenics. /olia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 
9-14.—DNP and DNA extracted from the brain ot 
schizophrenics were injected into rabbits to produce 
antibody-containing sera. Injection of 
produced greater skin reactions in 
than in normals.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1781. Laboucarié, J. (Chateau d'Aufréry, Balma, 
France) Les “schizophrénies aigues.” [Acute 
schizophrenias.| /:volut. psychiat., 1958, No, 3, 549 
574.—The evolutional importance of certain delirious 
and hallucinatory psychoses in the development of 
schizophrenia is documented by 170 patients whose 
age range is 15-30. This research indicates that | 
schizophrenic experience does not necessarily con 
dition the patient. Therefore transitory schizophrenic 
experiences should be detected, for at this poimt pa 
tients are more susceptible to therapy. Despite the 
limitations of psychodiagnostic testing, this tech 
nique is valuable in determining the patient's stage 
in the evolution of schizophrenia.—L. A. Ostlund 


1782. Laffal, Julius, & Ameen, Lane. Hypothe- 
ses of opposite speech. /. abnorm. soc. I’sychol., 
1959, $8, 267-269 A continued analysis of the mean 
ing of “opposite speech,” i.¢., the use of the reverse 
apparently intended, in schizophrenics, accompamed 
by a clinical illustration.—G. H. Frank 


1783. Lefort, Rosine. L'’enfant au loup. Phe 
child with the wolf.| Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 145-164 

In psychoanalytic therapy a 4-year-old psychotic 
boy showed the following development : 
initial confusion; generalized awareness of 
location of the “wolf” in the surround; focusing of 
the “wolf” in the therapist, followed by its symbolic de 
struction together with discovery of his own aggres 
sion; “rebirth” experience of integral body ego; emer 
gence of capacity to without feeling simul 
taneously attacked ; emergence of power to give with 
out evoking attack and loss of identity. Here “wolf” 
referred to the introject of an ientification with a 
hostile world, originally a neglectful mother, an in- 
troject which held, in projection, the boy’s own ag 
gressive responses to a world that had been hurtful 
and disappointing from early infancy.—L. W. Eng. 

1784. Le Guen, C. Le temps figé du schizo- 
phréne. [The arrested time of thé schizophrenic. | 
Evolut. psychiat., 1958, No. 4, 701-735.—Statements 
of schizophrenics which indicate a lack of reality con 
cerning the passage of time are cited. The reports 
of many investigators attest to this aspect of schizo 
phrenia, Chronic schizophrenics present a temporal 
syndrome which is individual and original. It 1s 
characterized by: an orientation in time which was 
satisfactory to them, the negation of time during ther 
illness, and the inability to project time into the fu 
ture. Nevertheless, it is significant to note that the 
schizophrenic confers upon his autistic world a sem 
blance of duration in which he is the central figure. 
L. A, Ostlund. 


1785. MacDonald, John M. (U. Colorado) La 
Sindrome di Ganser. [|The Ganser Syndrome. | 
Quaderni di Criminologia, 1959, 1, 88-97.—"The 


Abstr., 


these sera 
schizophrenics 


Stages ot 


ogee 
a wot ; 


receive 


34: 1780-1789 


Ganser Syndrome is a hysterical reaction not con- 
fined to criminals, characterized by the patient's fail 
ure to correctly answer even simple questions. Yet, 
no matter how absurd an answer may be, it is usually 
clear that the question has been understood, and some 
times the error is so slight as to suggest that the pa- 
tient is aware of the correct answer. Other features 
of the Ganser Syndrome may include bizarre behavior, 
auditory and visual hallucinations, delusions, disori- 
entation and hysterical convulsions, paralyses or sen 
sory disturbances. The patient lacks insight, and, 
following recovery, has amnesia for the period of the 
illness. The syndrome may occur on a background 
of clouding of consciousness, schizophrenia or other 
psychosis. Onset of the symptoms follows psycho- 
logical stress, and, in the case of prisoners awaiting 
trial, the unconscious motivation is to avoid responsi 
bility for the crime by appearing insane. A somewhat 
similar picture may be the result of conscious stimula- 
tion and the differential diagnosis has been reviewed.’ 
H. B. English. 


1786. Martin, Peter A. One type of earliest 
memory. /’sychoanal, Quart., 1959, 28, 73-77.—The 
“earliest memory” that the child is being frightened 
by being held by his or her father over water, while 
the mother rebukes the . may be a sign that the 

Such a fantasy of 


patient is potentially 
rebirth is in some arable to certain 
L. M 


Morselli, G. E. (Viale Roma 7, Novara. 
Aspect psychopathologique de la schizo- 
Psychopatholog ix al aspects oft schizo 
volut psychiat., 1958, No. a 539- 548. 2 
e most truitiul approach in the understanding of 
izophrenia is the concept of the total organism, 
organic and psychodynamic. While the pathology of 
schizophrenia reflects the collaboration of a multi 
plicity of factors, the affective and psychogenic are 
most important. Because schizophrenia involves an 
in the basic order of the mechanisms of 
e, the study of organizational factors is important 
L. A. Ostlund. 


1788. Muller, 
analytiques des 


, 
lather 
Ds hotic 
psychotic, 


ways com “earli 


| 
ollected by Freud 


est memories” ¢ Solomon 
1787. 
Italy) 
phrénie. 
phrenia i 
1 
1, 


“ 


imbalance 
? ‘ 


Christian. Les thérapeutiques 
psychoses. [Analytic therapeutics 
in psychoses. | Rev. Franc Psychanal., 1958, 22, 
57 5-047.—-According to various opinions, endogenous 
psychoses are neurological, of somatic basis but aided 
by psychotherapy, multifactorial but stressing heredi- 
tary factors, unyielding to psychoanalysis because of 
inability to reinforce the ego, and the psychoanalytic 
which assigns the greater importance to psychologi- 
cal factors. During analytic therapy, the nonverbal 
aspects equal the verbal in value; even regressed pa- 
tients will respond to a key verbal suggestion. Trans- 
ference-counter transference remains the heart of the 
problem, and when successful is usually established on 
an archaic and primitive level—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1789. Miiller-Hegemann, D. Beitrag zur Psy- 
chopathologie der sozialen Isolierung. {(Contribu- 
tion to the psychopathology of social isolation.| Psy- 
ciat, Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 347- 
355.—2 groups of 4 patients are described and con- 
trasted: the psychic disturbances are unrelated to the 
social isolation due to a foreign language environ- 
ment or deafness; psychotic manifestations largely of 
paranoid hallucinatory, but also of depressive nature 
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appear in circumstances of conflictual social isolation 
in socially differentiated 7 emorbid personality types 
free of psyche trend Russian summary.—C. 

T. Bever. 
1790. Nacht, S., & Racamier, P.-C. La théorie 
diag a8 du délire. he psychoanalytic 
le Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 


ypatiic 


theory Or ¢ 1m AN¢ 
22, 417-574 -Delirium is at once flight and 
mise, a manifestatron of fear and a defense against 
it. Paranoid and paranoiac deliria are distinguished. 
Dynamic theories underlying 
viewed historic ally follows the 
delirant act topical, 
dynamic points of view.—G. Kubin-Kabson 


conipro- 


the psychosis are re 
psychoanalysis of the 
and 


ivity, stressing the economic 


1791. Payne, R. W. Some aspects of perception 
and thought disorder in schizophrenic subjects. 
Anwend., 1958, 17, 300-308. 


Schweis. Z. Psychol 
tigation attemy| resolve an 


rhis investi 
ct mtr adiction between Go ldstein’s theory ot ‘concrete 
] inclusion.” An 


ted to apparent 
{ arn l oT I over 
experiment on 16 n rotu } 18 schizopl renics 
utilized the Epstein | rf rinclusion, the Gold 


ness” an 


stein Scheerer Object Sorting t, an Object Classi 
heation lest, ; Ice} ‘ormation lest 
from the Fe Verbal 
the Leiter-Partington Pathways I 
overinclusion differentiated the groups better 


' 
concreteness it was 


measures ot concluded 


Cameron's theory rf lusion | 
adequate explanatior 
} 


thought disor we J. House 


Robertson, J. P. S. The operant condi- 
gunmen of speech and drawing behaviour in 
chronic schizophrenics. Sciiwetz. Z. l’sychol. An 
1958, 17, 309-315.—An exple study on 
16 severely disor hizophrenics with operant 


rator 
wend . ratory 


conditioning technique reported. Rewards con 
sisting Of sweets, Cigarettes, or money were given OMmy 
if the | 


to be conditi med. he conclusi 


atient carried out the action to which he was 
1) a care- 


patient 


ons are 
ii lysi s of each 
| to response to incentives; (2) 
> based on building up trom very 
behavior s to the more complex ones; (3) it 1s 
at conditioning techniques are 
[to treatment] and must be 
approac hes, partic u 
V. House. 


ful psychological individual 


uy 
Ae! 
iS necessary in regal 
be 


the technique must 


simple 
essential to recognize Ul 
only a partial solution 
coordinated with other 
larly the biochemical one.”’—J. 


1793. Rumke, H. C. La différence clinique a 
l'intérieur du groupe des schizophreénies. Clinical 
differences within a group of schi zophre nias.} Evolut. 
psychiat., 1958, No. 3, clinical differ- 
entiations outlined by Kraepelin are defended. 2 gen 

Actual schizo- 

hebephrenic, de 
and paranoid, agi 

paranoid forms lhe 
izophrenia, includes endo 
transformation, de 
cerebral, and un 


screntihic 


525-538.—The 


eral classifications are desc 
phrenia includes simple dementia, 
pressive and porous, depressive 
tated states mic, 
second group, pseudosch 
genic, exogenic, toxic, character 
generative hysteria, organic and 
classified. After delineating these various forms the 
author suggests that ription and classification 
ought to be the primary business of psychiatry. More 
over, ation is needed between favoring 
constitutional, psychoanalytic, and psychodynamic 
viewpoints.—L. A. Ostlund 
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1794. Saucer, Rayford T. A further study of 
the perception of apparent motion by schizo- 
phrenics. /. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 256-258.- 
Chere is a noticeable deficit in the perception of op 
timal movement by the schizophrenic. The use of 
ipparent motion perception as an added diagnostic 
procedure seems warranted. However, the visual 
movement thresholds may be better suited to research 
than to routine diagnostic testing. —A. A. Aramish. 


1795. Saunders, J. C., & Chipkiewicz, H. Stud- 
ies of ceruloplasmin in schizophrenics and normal 
controls. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 7 
\ difference between normals and schizophrenics in 
volving the concentration of ceruloplasmin has not 
been applicable to differential diagnosis 
an Overlap of 63°, between the 2 groups. 


1796. Schneersohn, F. 
reaktiver “Verriicktheit” 


because > 
\4 A at ruck 


Ueber die Erscheinung 
bei Kindern. [lhe phe 
nomena of reactive “madness” in children.| Z. Aim 
derpsychiat., 1958, 25, 245-251.—Characteristic symp 
reactive psychosis 


und extremely bizarre 


toms of in children: long-lasting 
ement, long-last 
gradual 
lac k ot response 


through 


States of excit 
develop 
to psy 
elimination of the 
tactor in the educational environment, de 
pendence on a Specihic environment Ihis temporary 
infantile amentia 
hallucinatory form 2 
vielded to psy hothe rapy ot! 
G. Rubin-Kabson 
Schulte, W. (Landesheilanst, Guterslol 

any) Zum Problem der Krankheitsunein- 
sichtigkeit bei Psychosen. [(n the 
of insight in psycl 
509.—Lack of insight into being mentally ill is a 
most invariably found lhe author con 
siders it to be an “auto protective * detense and wants 
to make the differentiation from “m 
more often acknowledged by 
more, the rarity with which insight can be 

being contrary to the assumption 


ing and dan 

ment of this aaiennal State, 

hotherapy, radical cure 
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gkerTous agyuressiveness 
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take a motor and a 
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patients and 
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problem of lack 


1958, 29, SOI- 


1OSes Nervenarst 


in psychoses 
which 1s 


Further 


achieved 


ilaise,”’ 


psychotics 


is interpreted as 
that there is a healthy and a diseased part of the pa 
tient’s personality. but 
a different form of existence WV. Aaelbling 


1798. Schweich, Michel. Données cliniques et 
approche psychanalytique de la_ schizophrénie. 
Clinical data and the psychoanalytic approach to 
schizophrenia.}| Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 197-219 
The objectively observable dissociations and the sub 
jectively experienced nondifferentiation and abandon 
ment in schizophrenia form “an indissoluble unity 
which detines, in our view, the lived relationship with 
the external world.” Isolated from the world in one 
sense, the schizophrenic is extraordinarily permeable 
to it in another way. To separate conceptually the 
fixated oral frustrations from the regressive struc 
tures is to leave an obscure residue of pathology and 
to reject the schizophrenic. The apparent “enigma” 
of schizophrenic behavior and experience, which are 
actually a kind of language, is to be referred to coun 
tertransference with the schizophrenic.—E, W’. ing 


1 
cisease, 


Psychosis is not a 


1799. Shakow, David. Normalisierungstenden- 
zen bei chronisch Schizophrensen: Konsequenzen 
fiir die Theorie der Schizophrenie. [Normalizing 
tendencies of chronic schizophrenics: Consequences 
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! 


for the theory of schizophrenia.] Schweiz. Z. Psy 
chol, Anwend., 1958, 17, 285-299.—It is contended 
that differences in performance between schizophrenic 
and normal Ss tend to be reduced under certain 
“normalizing” conditions These conditions are 
grouped into 5 factors: repetition, passage of t.me, 
cooperation, selfi-preparation, and influence. 
Conditions appearing to be less conducive to nor 
malization are of 2 kinds: where a quick response ts 
urged, where self-appraisal of performance and 

involvement are important. Experimental 
findings are presented and their implications tor 
schizophrenics are dis 


and the 
summaries.—J. H 


social 


and 
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cussed i nglish and | rench 


House 


180). Shapiro, M. B. Experimental method in 
the psychological description of the individual 
psychiatric patient. /n/ soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 
89-102.—Attempts to provide support tor the idea 
that the urgent needs of the psychiatric patent can be 
fulhiled using the most 1 
mental methods. 15 ret 

1801. Stern, Arthur. 
hiatria. | Twin study in psychiatry 
1957, 16, 100-112.—In Israel study ot 
has been neglected. Now 5 pairs of identical twins 
letatl 4 ot 
ophrenic form, and 2 to u 
Psychiatric twin study 
portant results. I-nglish and French su 
(/rmian 


rou rerititic 
i. M. bramkin 


118 s experi 
Mehkar teomin bapsik- 
Dap. re 


identical twins 


furyom 


, ; , 
ire registered and described them tx 
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1802. Stuntz, Edgar C. The beard as an expres- 
sion of bodily feelings in a schizophrenic. /'s) 
chosom. Med., 1959, 21, 28-33 Analysis of tre 
ment sessions over a © month rval is given with 
particular reference to 

ily feelings in schizophr 
illustrate a t t 
object, transference to the body, further 
mutil 


believed to 


ation), a way ot litte tor this patient who grew 
} | 


1 beard, shaved it off, grew another with cl m 


therapists L. A. Pennington 


1803. Talland, George A. ( Massachusetts General 
Hosp Psychological studies of Korsak- 
off's psychosis: II. Perceptual functions. /. ner: 
ment, Dis., 1958, 127, 197-219.—A series of 24 pa 
tients diagnosed as having Korsakoff’s psychosis was 
compared with a control 
on a series of intelligence 
of perceptual functioning 


toston ) 


in thetr 


tests and a var 


group periormance 
icty of tests 
Their perceptual deficien 
cies are 


presented and the theoretical implications 


thereof are discussed. 34 rets V. H. Pronko 


1804. Talland, George A., & Miller, Alicemarie. 
Perceptual sets in Korsakoff's psychosis. /. ab 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 234-240 On the 
that th ognitive disorder character 
sakoff’s psyche may bb at least 


sug 
istic ol 
rt, at 


gestion 
Kor 


in | 
tributed to 


rel 
incapacity to adopt and main 
‘ 


ppropriate to the situation or task, a 


21 was tested for the effect different types 
would their perception of auditory 
stimuli presented near the threshold level of intelligi 
bility The findings |are presented and discussed | 
in relation to previous studies attitudinal factors 
in Korsakoff psychosis and to Bartlett's theory of 
remembering.” —G. H. Frank. 
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1805. Venables, P. H. Factors in the motor be- 
havior of functional psychotics. / 
Psychol., 1959, 58, 153-156. 


continuation of a 


abnorm, soc. 
The author presents a 
research project 32: 1873) 
which suggested that reactive inhibition developed 
to a greater extent in schizophrenics than normals. 
The initial task (depressing a key in response to the 
appearance of a light on a panel) was altered to per- 
mit the possibility of 


(see 


quicker response rates, and a 
group of depressives Wil added lor comparison, Ihe 
results of the follow-up study are 
to support the theory re: 
Frank. 


shown to continue 
inhibition. —G. H. 


reactive 


1806. Whitehead, William A., & Thune, Leland 
E. The effects of chlorpromazine on learning in 
cLronic psychotics. /. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
379-383.—An attempt is made to explore chlorproma- 


zine effects on different aspects of the learning proc 
1 


ess and 


on verbalized social adaptation in a group of 
hospitalized chronic patients. The drug 
loes not gynificantly iffect the learning process, but 
does have influence on motivation It has a sig 
nificant effect on impr 
to involve social adaptation Ihe overall results in 
that those who recei 1 the 
otor task at the same rate as tl 
receiving the drug The 
i! mal 


psychotic 


ovina re 


ponses to items judged 
dicate learned a 
were not 
increases the motiva 


drug 
IOs who 
drug 


level of chronic psychotics. The findings sup 
port the hypothesis that motivation is a key 


t 
learning deficit found in psychotic 
Kramish 


factor in 
groups.—A. A. 


1807. Zahn, Theodore P. Acquired and sym- 
bolic affective value as determinants of size esti- 
mation in schizophrenic and normal subjects. / 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 39-47 The 
ment investigated the size estimations 
of pictures imbued with two kinds of affective mean 
with good premorbid adjust 
premorbid adjustments, and 


negative 


pres- 
)t ter 

‘ 
tT Xp 


schizophrenics 
with poor 

als Positive and affective meanings 
e built into two pictures by means of a prior task 
iving differential re 
size estimates 


moth 


nforcement. In addition, 
made of pictures depicting a 
and feeding a boy 
S hizoy hre nics 


were 

er scolding a boy The good 
. . Significantly over 

estimated the sizes of both the pictures associated with 
‘wrong’ and the Scolding 
interpreted in 
iffective 
nance 


premorbid 


picture. . 


terms of a high d 


The results are 
egree of anxiety or 
responsivity in the Goods and the predomi 
of avoidance and withdrawal mechanisms in the 
Poor.” 19 refs.—G. H. Frank. 


1808. Zuckerman, Marvin; Oltean, Mary, & 
Monashkin, Irwin. The parental attitudes of 
mothers of schizophrenics. J. consult. Psychol, 
1958, 22, 307-310.—The study was a retesting of the 


hypothesis that mothers of schizophrenics have mors 


parental attitudes than mothers of normals 
Mothers of schizophrenics were compared with 
mothers of normals on the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument (PARI). Significant interactions were 
found, however, the hypothesis was not supported 


A. A. Kramish 


severe 


(See also Abstracts 460, 1399, 1413, 1453, 1460, 1471, 
1479, 1491, 1512, 1527, 1533, 1537, 1548, 1555, 
1559, 1575, 1579, 1582, 1585, 1587, 1597) 
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PSYCHON EUROSES 


Beck, Aaron T., & Hurvich, Marvin S. 
Psychological correlates of depression: I. Fre- 
quency of “masochistic” dream content in a pri- 
vate Practice sample. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 
50-55 \ rating scale is developed for the 
tive identification” of the-need-to-suffet 

l content 


tic) manifest dream 
oanalytic 


who in psych 
neurotically depressed. 6 m 
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1811. Bourdon, J. Quelques considérations 
clinques et techniques sur - Dr sone pee cos 
depressions. [Some nd techni 

! 
erations 


in the psychotherapy of de 


ress 


, 
*? r 
psychiat. Belg., 19: 228 
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with cases of 
cases which 
treatment 
then d 
atention 
havior of the 


to the dreams and to t! 


treatment of 
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terfering 


—Vl. Sanua 


1812. Bracha, Solomon. Report on an obses- 
iemaniaaeie epndeeme and its treatment. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopae dagog., 1959, 7, 4+ 
64.- Oedipal 0 t t 


coms Ss onsession 


lict underlies the pati 
hadow, black and white, his 
condition is ameliorated by 


Rubin Rabson 


sloring The 
musical career.—G 


1813. Buck, Carol W., & Laughton, Katherine 
B. (U. Western Ontario, Canada) Family patterns 
of illness: The effect of psychoneurosis in the 
parent upon illness in the child. 4cta psychiat. 
neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1959, 3, 5 
tudinal data from family 
al care plan have bee d to it Te re in 
fluence of minor psychiatric i in the parent upon 


the healt! he chil d > » incidence of all 


recore 


types of illness was found among children of ps 
neurotic mothers; however, 
tempted for differences in the utilization ot 


services, the only certain excess was that of be 


when correction wa it 
physicians’ 
Kaelbling 


havioral and psychosomatic disorders R. 
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ITIONS 


1814. Chance, Erika. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Fran 
cisco, Calif.) Measuring pathogenic family rela- 
tionships. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 10-17 
An attempt to show empirically that the vicious cycle 
of neurosis in family relationships rests on the com 
plex interdependence patterns between parental selt 
exp and the 
perience. Kesearch efforts should be directed toward 
tinding effective methods of interrupting the cycle and 
sO prevent neurosis.—. M. Frumkin 

1815. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) 
tance of neuroticism: A reply. /. ment. Sci 
105, 76-80.—Keply to Karon and Saunders’ critique 
of kysenck’s 33: 8825)—W. L. Wil 
kins 

18lo. Forrer, Gordon R. The mother of a de- 
fective child. /’sychoanal, Quart., 1959, 28, 59-03. 
Che overattachment of a mother to her defective child 
is described and interpreted as revealing - it the child 
had to the mother the unconscious sym! repre 

ntation of a penis.—L. N. Solomon 

1817. Frank, G. H. On neurosis: By and 
treatment. /’sychol. Kep., 1958, 4, 728.—"An 
attempt has been made to apply an 
Freud's libido theory, which would then include pre 
genital and pre-Oedipal factors, to a theory of the 
genesis of neurosis sui generis and to the technique 
«©. psychotherapy which would seem to trom 
this modification of * libido theory . H. Am 
mons 
_ 1818 Grand, Henry G. The fear of becoming 
insane. Amer. J. l’sychother., 1959, 13, 51-54 rhe 
tear ot becoming insane is the representation of an 
unconscious wish to solve some neurotic conflict by 
into an ‘insanity’ as popularly 
our culture. ... The fear of insanity is a variant of 
anxious hypochondri ical preoccupation i, ‘ 
Soiomon 


1819. Harrington, J. A., & Mayer-Gross, W. | | 
Birmingham) A day hospital for neurotics in an 
industrial community. /. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 224 
234.—The organization and treatment program in 
clude clinical psychological services such as routine 
testing and vocational guidance and 
group psychotherapy.—W’. L. Wilkins 

1820. Husquinet, H. Reflexions sur la psycho- 
thérapie des nevroses en milieu hospitalier fermé. 
[Reflections on the psychotherapy of neurotics in 
closed wards.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, $9, 
239-252.—The psychotherapy of severe neurotics in 
secluded wards. The author “insists on: 1. The 
necessary independence of the therapist towards the 
hospital personnel and the patient's relatives. 2. The 
liberty to be granted to the patient, no decision to be 
made for him. 3. The therapists’s obligation to do 
away with the successive picture of the neurotic self 
image. 4. Eliciting present d others by 
discovering the past. The treatment must be con 
tinued in the doctor's office.”"—l’. Sanua 

1821. Ibor, J. J. nape. 

Neurotic anxiety 

1958, 21, 410-417. 
rotic anxiety in 3 ways: 
tionate reaction to a situation, qualitative—deviant 
behavior, and comprehensive—behavior seems incom 
summary, such neurotic anxicty 1s 
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due to a disturbance of the vital structure of the self. 


R. M. Frumkin. 


1822. Ivey, Evelyn Parker. Recent advances in 
the psychiatric diagnosis and treatment of phobias. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 35-50.—Effective 
diagnosis and treatment of phobias depends upon the 
therapist's understanding of the meaning of these 
reactions and the relation of this effort at adaptation 
to other defense mechanisms of the ego 
the literature is presented to this end 
of treatment is discussed. 
Solomon. 


A review of 
rhe prognosis 
36-item bibliog.—L. N. 


1823. Lacan, Jacques. Le séminaire sur “la 
lettre volée.” {Seminar on The Purloined Letter. | 
Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 1-44.—The “repetition com 
pulsion” described by Freud in Beyond The Pleasure 
Principle emphasizes control of experience and be 
havior by unconscious symbolic patterns that both 
conceal and express narcissistically gratifying iden 
tifications. The same symbolic determination can be 
seen in some social processes. The original narcis- 
sistic relation is gratified in a clever “theft” from or 
triumph over another person representing the imagi 
nary partner. This triumph however is succeeded 
by a self-defeating repetition compulsion stemming 
from unconscious identification with the victim or 
loser out of a strategy of feint and deception 
tory, The Purloined Letter, 
tail rich in } 


Poe's 
illustrates this with de 
psychological implication.—E. W. Eng. 


1824. Lagache, Daniel. Deuil pathologique. 
f Pathological mourning | Psy hanalyse 1956, 2, 45 
74.—The analysis of the pathological grief of a 44- 
year-old widow, following the sudden death of her 
only son. The identification with her dead son repre 
sented a response to the gui’: of going on living and 
a continuation of the relationship in a masochistic 
form. A most significant moment of the “work. of 
mourning” here was not simply nor essentially sepa- 
ration from a love object but the effort to destroy a 
“moral authority” who did not permit her to have a 
life of her own. Genetically this moral authority was 
a continuation of the relationship with her 
mother.—i. W. Eng. 


own 


1825. Leclaire, Serge. La mort dans la vie de 
lobsédé. [Death in the life of the obsessed.| Psy 
chanalyse, 1956, 2, 111-144.—2 negations are to be 
found in an obsessive structure. First, the negation 
in the retentive symbolic identification that is a nega 
tion of growth and time. Second, the negation of the 
first symbolic identification in the tendency to experi- 
ence the first symbolization as real. The death in- 
stinct of Freud refers to the negation in play here like 
a force, even though it be to “embalm” memories of 
onetime formations of eros. The analysis of a man 
who was prepared for death, lived only in “clock 
time,” and was preoccupied with mummies, shows 
how this double denial separates the obsessional from 
life and his own life —E. W. Eng. 


1826. Morales, Francisco Pérez. 
rosis de examen. | A case of examination neurosis. | 
Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958( Jul-Sep), 15, 
278-292.—A 27-year-old male patient with examina- 
tion neurosis and sexual difficultics resorts to psy- 
choanalysis to solve his problems. The analyst starts 
interpreting from the very beginning without other 
data than the ones offered by the patient spontane- 


Un caso de neu- 


34: 1822-1831 


ously. The interpretative technique was focussed 
upon the omnipotent control exerted by the patient 
in order to protect himself against communication, 
which was lived in the same way as sexual intercourse 
or an examination. The problem is tracked down 
to prenatal fantasies where to sit down for an ex- 
amination was the same as to be born.—M. Knobel. 


1827. Morimoto, Osamu. Searches in the organ- 
selection in neurosis, especially in neurocircula- 
tory asthenia: On chronic arachnoiditis. Folia 
psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 34-49.—Histopatho- 
logical examination of the spinal cord and the spinal 
subarachnoid space of 4 neurotics disclosed abnormal 
cellular reactions at the level corresponding to the 
somatic symptoms manifested by the patient. 23 refs. 


W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1828. Nacht, S. La névrose de transfert et son 
maniement technique. [Transference neurosis and 
its technical management.| Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1958, 22, 675-691.—Transference reactions and trans- 
ference neurosis must be distinguished, reserving the 
latter term for complete and unique absorption as the 
person of the analyst. Transference is reviewed 
according to the theories of several analytic schools. 
The author believes “neutrality” in treatment must 
give way to flexibility. Techniques alone are ineffec 
tive, the climate and quality of the personal relation 
effect results —CG. Rubim-Rabson. 


1820. Pasche, F. Réactions pathologiques 4 la 
réalité. [Pathologic reactions to reality.] Rev. 
franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 705-717.—Possible causes 
for the precipitation of pathologic reactions are re- 
viewed, including the frustration induced by the ob- 
ligation to progress and the impossibility of doing 
so. External reality acts as precipitant by its effects 
on the personality’s energy regime and by the very 
nature of the exciting event.—G. Kubin-Rabson. 


Phobies et hystérie 
Phobias and anxiety hysteria.|] Psy- 


1830. Perrier, Francois. 
d’angoisse. 
chanal yse, 1956, 2, 165-195.—The phobic phenomenon 
expresses passively experienced capitavation by an 


image or imaginary situation. It ‘simultaneously im- 
poses, demonstrates, and opposes the anxiety which it 
defines. This is illustrated by the analysis of a phobia 
that constituted the central problem in a case of anx- 
iety hysteria. The phobia usually appears at the 
moment when there is a disturbance of the imaginary 
ego in its narcissistic ties, while the latter ties are 
still prevalent over object ties. Anxiety itself may 
be understood as the state intervening between dis- 
turbance of the old imaginary relations and estab- 
lishment of new one:, involving helpless passivity and 
problems of identity. —E. W. Eng. 


1831. Pervov, L. G. Osobennosti narusheniia 
vysshel nervnol deiatel’nosti u bol’nykh isteriei. 
[Features of higher nervous activity in hysterics. | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 654-658.— 
Utilizing new methods (“speech stereotype,” simul- 
taneous presentation of verbal and direct stimuli, and 
a variant of motor reaction with verbal reinforce- 
ment), it was shown that in hysterics there exist: 
considerable disturbances in forming new conditioned 
connections, particularly inhibitory ones; lowered 
lability of nervous processes; predominance of reac- 
tions in the first signal system.—/. D. London, 
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1832. Regnér, Elis, G. (Children’s Hosp., Gote 
Sweden) Obsessive-compulsive neuroses in 
children. 4 rvchiat Scand., Kbh., 1959, 
34, 110-125.—After consideration of pres 
ent } childh and 
‘ the 6 case reports are given 
th 
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Stenstedt, Ake. (Karolinska Inst., Stock- 
Swe Involutional melancholia: An 
etiologic clinical and social study of endogenous 
depression in later life with special reference to 
genetic factors. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 
1959, 34, Suppl. No. 127. 71 Among 1975 sib 
arents of the 307 prohands with a form of 
1al melancl ’ diagnosed by continental 
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1834. Taylor, F. Kraupl, & Hunter, R. C. A. 
Observations of a hysterical epidemic in a hospi- 
tal ward. Psychiat. Ouart., 1958, 52, 821-839.—Epi- 
’ nvoly hocr ili red female neurotics. re 
caused ex 
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1835. Vallade, L. Répercussions psychopatho- 
logiques des conflits politiques d’Algérie observées, 
dans la métropole, chez des musulmans algériens. 
[Psvchopathological repe the Algerian 

ical conflicts, as observed in Algerian Moslems 
hol., 1958, 2(2), 


rcussion t 


inn. med.-ps 


in France. ] 
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1836. Weissman, Philip. Characteristic super- 
ego identifications of obsessional neurosis. Ps} 
choanal 1959, 28, 21-28.—The archaic super 
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1837. Winkler, Monica. Die Kurztherapie einer 
Angstneurose be’ cinem sechsjahrigen Knaben. 
Short-term ther: of an anxiety neurosis in a 6 
year-old boy Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat 
1959, 8, 6-11 play were suffi 
cient to clear up the pavor nocturnus in a 64-year 
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that intellectual insight was not necessary or desira 
ble to help resolve the child's problem.—E. Schwerin 


(See also Abstracts 1458, 1494) 


PsyCHOSOMATICS 


1838. Berndorfer, A. L’histoire esquissée de la 
physiognomie. [Sketched history of physiognomy. | 
inn. med.-psychol., 1958, 2(2), 286-294.—A plastic 
surgeon reviews the interest given to physiognomy 
throughout history and its importance in psvchosoma 
tic medicine. He emphasizes the part plastic surgery 
may play in some psychosomatic and emotional dis 
VW. D. Stein 

1839. Bonfils, S.. and de M’'Uzam, M. Une ob- 
servation d'un cas d’association ulcus gastrique et 
psoriasis. [Gastric ulcer associated with psoriasis 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 719-731.—Internist 
and analyst report on a a 39-year-old male 
with gastric and skin symptoms. In such a 
avoidance of surgery is recommended.—G. Rubin 
Rabson 


orders 


case of 


case 


1840. Capone, Cristoforo. L’ulcera gastro duo- 
denale: Problema sociale. (Gastro-duodenal 
ulcer: A social problem.] Difesa soc., 1958, 37, 72 
95.—Pathogenic theories and predisposing factors for 
gastroduodenal ulcer are reviewed in relationship to 
working conditions, profilaxis, and therapy through 
On the basis of such considera 
tions, the gastroduodenal ulcer is affirmed to be a 
social disease —L. L’ Abate 


1841. Chafetz, Morris E.. & Schwab, Robert S. 
Psychological factors involved in bizarre seiz- 
ures: Report of four cases. Psychosom. Med., 1959 
21, 96-105.—Attention is called to a group of patients 
with seizures who have major psychological problem 
inter icting w ith their phy sical conditions The team 
is strongly urged as the method of diagnosis 
The term “hvysteroid epilepsy” 


lo occur 


gastric resection 


approach 

is re 

as bizarre seizures « in the 

It is hazarded that the emotional con 

in some wav lower the seizure threshold with 

accompanving clinical convulsive reactions. 15 refs 
[ ! 


Pennington 

1842. Chapmon, A. H. Psychogenic urinary re- 
tention in women: Report of a case. /’sychosom 
Ved., 1959, 21, 119-122.—This psvchodynamically 
oriented report describes the social history and the 
therapeutic progress of a woman undergoing treat 
ment over a 4-year period. “The symptom was found 
to be rooted in severe and extensive emotional trauma 
in the childhood.”—L. A. Pennington 


1843. DeQueiroz, Aidyl Macedo, & Straus, 
Annelise. Contribuicoes psicologicas a clinica da 
crianca asmatica. [Psychological aspects in asth- 
matic children. | Rev. Psicol. norm. patol . Sdo Paulo, 
1958, 4, 83-94.—A brief review of the literature is 
made, the authors’ personal experience is presented 
and symptoms of anxiety are compared with those 
of asthma. Medical-allergic and psychological study 
and treatment was carried on with 40 children. The 
psychological study revealed: direct influences on the 
asthma, such as strong emotions: indirect influences, 
such as poor educational attitudes; behavior problems 
of the child, such as aggressivity or dependency con 
tributing to the asthmatic picture. Psychological as 
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well as medical-allergic study and treatment of the 
child and his family is important.—M. J. Vargas. 

1844. Ehrentheil, Otto F. Some remarks about 
somato-psychic compared to psychosomatic rela- 
tionships. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 1-7.—"“It is 
often extremely difficult to determine the first cause 
of a psychic disturbance since somatic influences may 
produce psychic phenomena, and these in turn may 
produce somatic processes, and vice versa.” Sugges- 
tions are made whereby ctiological factors may be 
more readily determined in the field of medicine.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1845. Fisher, Seymour. Extensions of theory 
concerning body image and body re«ctivity. Psy 
chosom, Med., 1959, 21, 142-149.—‘he author re 
views his findings from earlier studies on the body 
image concept (see 33: 9693, 9749, 9942) and indi 
cates “that important socialization experiences may 
become translated into image attitudes and 
these in turn into body reactivity gradients or land- 
marks.” It is then hypothesized that many of the 
“crucial roles learned by the individual need to be 
transposed into body attitudes before they can be- 
come an integral part of his identity.” Psychosoma- 
tic symptoms might accordingly represent “distorted 
attempts by persons under stress to maintain fading 
hody excitation landmarks whose existence have con- 
siderable reassurance valuc.” 
of this view is indicated, its value for research is 
stressed. 16 refs L.. A. Pennington 

1846. Fontana, Alberto E. Colitis ulcerosa: 
Presentacién de un caso. [Ulcerative colitis: A 
case presentation.| Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 
1958( Jul-Sep), 15, 261-277.—A case of a 34-year- 
old married woman with ulcerative colitis with her 
clinical history and psychoanalytic treatment. 
tive colitis in its spasmodic form is an 
chosis os 


body 


The speculative nature 


Ulcera- 
“organopsy- 
really an expression of a neurotic attempt to 
solve a psychotic conflict. A great role is plaved in 


the illness by oral-aggressive and incorporative im- 


Schizoid mechanisms both in the division 
mind-body and the division body-outer-world, are of 
paramount significance.—M. Knobel 

1847. Harmon, Alice Rae; Purhonen, Ruth Ann, 
& Rasmussen, La Prele Steele. (Utah State Dept. 
Health) Obesity: A physical and emotional prob- 
lem. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 452-456.—This experi- 
ment was carried on to determine whether the obese 
adolescent girl can lose weight and not regain it if 
she is provided with both the physical devices for 
reducing and the emotional support she needs to 
achieve an accepted concept of self. Control and 
experimental groups were used, and again were di- 
vided into the physical group, the emotional groups, 
and the combination group. Discussion of the experi- 
ment is given in full, followed by an evaluation of the 
procedures and of the experiment.—S. M. Amatora. 

1848. Heigl, Franz. (Géttingen, Beethoven- 
strasse 25, Germany) Die “rechthaberische Uber- 
tragung” im Vergleich mit Freudschen Abwehr- 
mechanismen. [Contentiousness in transference 
compared with Freud's defense mechansms.]  Z. 
psycho-som. Med., 1959, 5, 110-118.—Contentious- 
ness in transference is a form of aggression which 
frequently goes together with over-compliance. Mani- 
festations of contentiousness are loud and fast talk- 
ing, arguments about tangential topics, concern with 


pulses 
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principles. The author offers 6 technical suggestions 
for coping with contentiousness in transference, one 
of which is to suggest several interpretations to the 
patient at the same time. ‘ontentiousness in trans- 
ference is a defense against oral aggressive impulses 
and is compared with rationalization, displacement, 
and identification with the aggressor. Illustrative 
excerpts from cases in treatment are presented.—L. 
Katz. 

1849. Hovey, H. Birnet; Kooi, Kenneth A., & 
Thomas, Madison H. MMPI profiles of epileptics. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 155-159.—The profiles 
of epileptics showed significantly low Pd and Pa 
scores in relation to other scores.—A. A. Kramish. 


1850. LeShan, Lawrence. Psychological states 
as factors in the development of malignant dis- 
ease: A critical review. /. Nat. Cancer Inst., 1959, 
22, 1-18.—Eighteenth and nineteenth century pub- 
lications are first reviewed wherein the view is 
hazarded that emotional states had some effect on the 
development of cancer. Twentieth century studies 
from the fields of medicine, psychiatry, and clinical 
psychology tend to document the earlier judgments. 
It is concluded that “there seems to be a correlation 
between neoplastic disease and certain types of psy- 
chological situations.” Of these situations the loss 
of a major emotional relationship prior to the de- 
velopment of the early symptoms is most often en- 
countered. It is also noted that there “appears to be 
some relationship between personality organization 
and the length of time between the appearance of a 
neoplasm and the death of the patient.” The data 
also suggest that “there may be some relationship 
between personality organization and the type or 
location of a cancer.” 75 refs. —l. A. Pennington. 

1851. Lewin, Karl Kay. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psy- 
chosomatic research: Problems in methodology. 
Ann. intern. Med., 1959, $0, 122-128.—The erroneous 
notion that some diseases are more psychosomatic 
than others, the skepticism of physicians about psy- 
chological data and their mysticism and lack of con- 
sistency with physiological fact, the interests of physi- 
cians in particular illnesses, difficulty of separation 
of the clinical and research case, and the search for 
unitary factors all have been obstacles to psvchosoma- 
tic research. Solution to the impasse will require 
the combined effort of experts in “clinical medicine, 
clinical psychiatry and psychoanalysis, biochemistry, 
neurophysiology”—working in a team approach— 
with mutual respect and cooperation —J. L. Yager. 

1352. Lewin, Karl Kay. Role of depression in 
the production of illness in pernicious anemia. 
Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 23-27.—By the inter- 
view method 10 patients were studied along with 
selected controls. “This pilot study revealed a com- 
mon denominator of depression and a history of 
recent loss prior to the onset of the illness.” These 
observations are interpreted as suggesting that the 
depression is a factor in depleting the “intrinsic 
factor” (gastric secretion) and hence should be fur- 
ther investigated. The paranoid core often attributed 
to patients in this illness was not found by this in- 
vestigator. 26 refs —L. A. Pennington. 

1853. Luby, Elliot D., Ware, J. Garth; Senf, 
Rita, & Frohman, Charles E. Stress and the pre- 
cipitation of acute intermittent porphyria. P-sy- 
chosom. Med., 1959, 21, 34-39.—2 patients and several 
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relatives are studied with reference to this rare, “prob- 
ably inherited as a non-sex-linked Mendelian domi- 
nant condition” in which the enzymatic defect is 
associated with a block in porphyrin biosynthesis. 
Urinanalysis and emotional stress reactions comprise 
the methods used. Those studied in this report “all 
became ill at a time when either anxiety or depres- 
sion was produced by disturbing life situations,” and 
therefore suggest an emotional factor in triggering 
this difficult-to-diagnose condition. The uses of the 
Dollard-Mowrer Discomfort-Relief Quotient and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory are 
mentioned along with the finding that the premorbid 
personality pattern determines in general the nature 
of the psychiatric symptoms exhibited during this so- 
called physical illness. A plea is made for additional 
study.—L. A. Pennington. 

1854. Neumann, Charlotte. (Sanatorium Eben 
hausen bei Munchen, Germany) Psychische Beson- 
derheitern bei Krebspatientinnen. [Psychic peculi- 
arities of female cancer patients.] Z. psycho-som 
Med., 1959, 5, 91-101.—The life history data of 30 
female cancer patients were compared with those of 
30 healthy women from the same geographical area 
and similar social level. The cancer patients showed 
a patern of self-sacrifice, care for others, great pa- 
tience, and a relative lack of concern with personal 
need, indifference or even revulsion about sexual 
needs. 80% of the cancer patients had suffered the 
loss of a significant person in their lives within 1-2 
years before the onset of their symptoms.—L. Katz. 

1855. Paneth, Herbert G. Some observations on 
the relation of psychotic states to psychosomatic 
disorders. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 106-109.— 


3 case reports are presented in which a psychosomatic 
ps) 


disease was transformed into a psychosis. “In each 
case there appeared to be a similarity between the 
unconscious impulse and fantasy behind the somatic 
disease and the overt content of the psychotic delu- 
sion.” —L. A. Pennington. 

1856. Rothstein, C.. & Cohen, I. S. Hostility 
and dependency conflicts in peptic ulcer patients. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 555-558.—“The purpose of 
the study was to investigate the relative tenability of 
‘specificity’ and ‘non-specific stress’ interpretations of 
the role of psychological conflicts in peptic ulcer pa- 
tients. Rorschach content measures of dependency 
and hostility were obtained to determine whether a 
peptic ulcer group would score significantly higher 
than a normal, a psychoneurotic, a schizophrenic, and 
a non-gastro-intestinal psychosomatic group. Groups 
were small but carefully chosen. The ulcer group 
scored significantly higher on both measures than the 
normal and psychoneurotic groups, but not higher 
than the schizophrenics or non-gastro-intestinal psy- 
chosomatic group. These results seem more consist- 
ent with a ‘non-specific stress’ than a ‘specificity’ in- 
terpretation.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

1857. Schellack, D. (Berlin-Schoneberg, Salz- 
burgestr. 10) Grundsatzeiches zun Psychosoma- 
tik von Darmkrankheiten, insbesondere des spati- 
schen Colon. II. Teil. [Psychosomatic principles 
of intestinal diseases, especially of spastic colon. Part 
II.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1959, 5, 102-110.—(see 
33: 10844) In the life history of 48 patients stud 
ied, the author found constitutional and environmental 
predisposing factors. The parents frequently suffered 
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from GI symptoms, had difficulty in managing per- 
sonal property, especially money, were either too self- 
sacrificing or too petty and miserly. The author 
offers the formulation that inhibition of oral needs 
results in intensification of anal retentive needs. An 
inadequate or inconsistent supply of love, nourish- 
ment or possessions results in the unconscious reso- 
lution to cling fast to whatever the person does pos- 
sess.—L. Kats. 


1858. Smith, C. M., & Hamilton, J. Psychologi- 
cal factors in the narcolepsy-cataplexy syndrome. 
Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 40-49.—7 adult narco- 
leptic patients are studied by clinical and psychologi- 
cal test methods. There was a high incidence of ab- 
normalities revealed by the MMPI, the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory, and the Rorschach. No com- 
mon personality profile emerged, however. The pa- 
tients were not found to be hysterical nor extraverted. 
Emotional constriction was noted on the Rorschach 
The conclusion is reached that this condition is not 
primarily a psychological one, that, even so, psycho 
logical factors may have an important influence on 
the symptom picture. A high incidence of neurotic 
traits in childhood is reported. In some instances 
patients in this class do well on psychotherapy. 36 
refs.—L. A. Pennington. 


1859. Stokvis, Berthold. (Ocgstgoest., Leiden, 
Holland) Psychosomatische Erkrankung als leib- 
seelisches Phanomen. [|I’sychosomatic illness as a 
body-soul phenomenon.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1959, 
5, 77-80.—The author deplores modern acceptance of 
the idea of mind-body interaction. The theory of 
psychoenesis and the causality principle are rejected. 
Instead, the author regards man as a whole, considers 
affective experience and expression as simultaneous 
phenomena. “Anxiety inheres in the (rapid) heart- 
beat.” The concept of multiple determination is in 
dispensable in psychosomatics. 53 refs.—L. Katz. 


1860. Willingham, Warren W. Non-medical 
correlates of medical complaints. (/SN Sch. Aviat 
Ved. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj). No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 
4, No.6. ii, 8 p.—Naval cadets with a high incidence 
of medical complaints were evaluated in terms of 
biographical information, aptitudes, aviation school 
performance measures, and social groupings. These 
individuals proved to be equivalent to a normal popu 
lation, except for slight inferiority on school perform 
ance measures. However, they tended to come from 
certain formal groups rather than being randomly 
distributed.—L.. Shatin 

1861. Willingham, Warren W. (USN School 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Non-medical 
correlates of medical complaints among aviation 
cadets. J/. aviat. Med., 1959, 30, 29-34.—(see 34 
1860)—J. M. Vanderplas. 


1862. Wilner, Milton. (New York U.) De- 
pendency and ulcer: Dependency and familial at- 
titudes in peptic ulcer and control groups. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2661-2662.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 686, 1539) 
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1863. Arnaud, Sara H. Some psychological 
characteristics of children of multiple sclerotics. 
Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 8-22.—Selected psycho- 
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logical characteristics of children who have been ex- 
posed to the type of family disruption occurring when 
the parent is chronically ill and remains in the home, 
are studied by administration of the Rorschach to 60 
children of multiple sclerotic parents and to 221 con- 
trol children. Results indicated that the experimental 
group scored higher in the following areas: body con- 
cern, dysphoric feelings, constraint in interpersonal 
relations, dependency longings, and a higher incidence 
of the pattern of “false maturity.” The experimental 
children, aged 7-12, also were more anxious; this dif- 
ference disappeared among the age group 12-16. 
These and other results are discussed in relation to 
methodological problems and to the effects of chronic 
illnesses in parents upon family life. 27 refs.-L. A. 
Pennington. 


1864. Bailey, Orville, & Woodard, J. S. Small 
vascular malformations of the brain: Their rela- 
tionship to unexpected death. /. Newropath. exp. 
Neurol., 1959, 18, 98-108.—A series of case studies 
report clinical phenomena associated with small vas- 
cular changes such as subarachnoil hemorrhage, focal 
seizures, intraventricular hemorrhage, hydrocephalus, 
and mental deficiency. Patients with mental defi- 
ciency often show enlargement of the vascular tree in 
large areas of the brain without focal malformation, 
but this is not indicative of increased vascular supply 
to the neural parenchyma. In instances the 
vascular malformations are part of an area of tissue 
dysgenesis, involving neural parenchyma as well as 
vasculature. Small malformations resulting in sub- 
arachnoid and intraventricular hemorrhage are usu 
ally single lesions, which those causing obstructive 
hydrocephalus may be.—A. H. Urmer. 


1865. Barahal, H. S. 1000 prefrontal loboto- 
mies: A five to ten year follow-up study. /sychiat. 
Ouart., 1958, 32, 653-690.—176 of the 231 patients 
discharged from the hospital were traceable. About 
6% of the patients died from the surgery while 14% 
showed postoperative convulsions. Lobotomy should 
be a last resort and its performance can wait safely 
for at least a 2-year period.—l). Prager 

1866. Benton, Arthur L. (State U. lowa) 
Aphasia in children. Education, 1959, 79, 407-412. 

In considering aphasic disturbances in children, it 
is essential to draw a fundamental distinction between 
icquired aphasia and congenital aphasia. The author 
presents a complete analysis of each, including neu- 
rological findings, semantic and empirical objections, 
influences of emotional disturbances, and speech re- 
habilitation including psychotherapy.—S. M. Amatora. 


1867. Berger, David; Everson, Richard; Rut- 
ledge, Louis, & Koskoff, Yale D. The spiral after- 
effect in a neurological setting. J. consul?. I’sy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 249-255. ution must be exercised 
in the clinical use of the est, particularly in the 
evaluation of individual cases where there is question 
as to diagnosis. The results of the study tend to con- 
firm the general usefulness of the test as a heuristic 
laboratory technique for the study of brain pathology. 
—A. A. Kramish. 


1868. Bravo, Gonzalo J., & Coo 
(St. Barnabas Hosp., N. Y.) 


some 


, Irving S. 
A clinical and radio- 
logical correlation of the lesions produced by 
chemopallidectomy and thalamectomy. /. Newrol. 
Veurosurg. Psychiat., 1959, 22, 1-10.—Report of 360 
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lesions produced by the balloon cannula alcohol method 
in 300 consecutive patients suffering from Parkin- 
sons’ disease and followed from 6 to 18 months post- 
operatively. The lesions were plotted on maps based 
on skull X-rays. The authors conclude: “The most 
constant and complete relief of both alternating tremor 
and rigidity is obtained from a lesion in the region 
of the venterolateral nucleus of the thalamus. No ab- 
normal sensory, motor, intellectual or psychological 
abnormalities result from such a lesion. . . . Lesions 
of the mesial globus pallidus, the efferent pallidal 
pathways, and the antero-ventral pathways provide 
good relief of rigidity but less consistent relief of 
tremor. Ihe areas responsible for neurological 
complications are distributed in a predictable manner 
in such a way that those complications can be pre- 
vented.”"—M. L. Simmel. 


186°. Drussell, Ruth D. Relationship of Min- 
nesota Rate of Manipulation Test with the indus- 
trial work performance of the adult cerebral pal- 
sied. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13(2, Pt. I), 
93-%, 105.—An evaluative study of the MRM Test 
in relation to the job performance rating attained by 
adult cerebral palsy patients. The correlation between 
these 2 measures was 0.68. The value of manual 
dexterity tests in selecting suitable CP patients for 
training is considered. However, new norms in the 
MRM Test applicable to the cerebral palsied are 
indicated.—M. A Seidenfeld. 

1870. Gilberstadt, Harold; Schein, Jerome D., & 
Rosen, Albert. Further evaluation of the Archi- 
medes Spiral Aftereffect. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 243-248.—This test has proven to have very 
limited clinical usefulness in detecting pathological 
cortical brain damage. ‘The test would not seem to 
have utility for screening neurological patients.—. 
A. Kramish. 

1871. Haase, H.-J. (Psychiatrisch Klinik der 
Medizin Akademie, Dusseldorf, Germany) Merk- 
schwiache und Persénlichkeitsabbau. [impairment 
of memory and deterioration of personality.] Nerve- 
narct, 1958, 29, 494-498.—In “amnestic psycho-syn- 
drome” there is increasing constriction of memory 
with increasing severity. First the quantity of im- 
pressions, then abstractions are impaired, while simple 
actions and the perceptions connected with activity 
persist longer. Eating, drinking, and concrete pos- 
sessions are the drives which become affected last. 
Ihese observations are based on 45 patients, half of 
whom are afflicted with presenile or senile degenera- 
tion of the brain and the rest with brain damage from 
chronic alcoholism.—M. Kaelbling. 


1872. Hague, Harriet Ruth. An investigation 
of abstract behavior in patients with cerebral- 
vasculer accident. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13 
(2, Pt. 11), 83-87.—A group of 15 patients with a 
history of a cerebral vascular accident “manifesting 
physical involvement of the non-writing hand” and 
varying in age from 21 to 65 were studied and their 
performance on the Grassi Block Substitution Test 
compared with the performance of 86 “normal” Ss. 
The results indicating that “an existing disturbance 
in abstract behavior was found in the majority of a 
group of patients with a cerebral vascular accident of 
the non-dominant hemisphere resulting in hemi- 
plegia.” The author points to the need for careful 
regulation and consideration in treatment of the hemi- 
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1874. Healy, Alfred. (State U. lowa) Two 
methods of weight-training for children with 
spastic type of cerebral palsy. Aes. Quart. Amer. 
Ass Hith 1958, 29, 380-395.— 
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1875 ett Leslie B., & Freedheim, Donald 
K. (Duke | Further studies on intelligence in 
—s palsied children. Amer. J. phys. Med., 
58, 37, A} 17 i t stud y reat the inte test 
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876. ” Jenkin, Noel, & West, Noel Ireland. (U. 
Sydney) Perception in organic mental defectives: 
An exploratory study. Il. The Muller-Lyer illu- 
sion. 1959, 55, 67-7 see 33: 
8665 ) veness Lyer illu- 
three pairs of experimental 
sihed as brain-dam ged were, 
on the average at less responsive to the iliu- 
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1877. ietiee Derwood E., Bauer, Robert W., 
& Brown, Don R. (Evansville State Hosp., In- 
diana) Visual after-phenomena in diagnosis. 
consult. P’sychol., 1959, 23, 90—A. A. Kramish. 

1878. Kaliski, Lotte. (Educational Therapy for 
the Exceptional Child, 127 W. 79th St., NYC) The 
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brain-injured child: Learning by living in a struc- 
tured setting. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, O88 
695.—Education of the brain-injured child is dis 
cussed with emphasis on the provision for “a struc 
tured setting tor the brain-injured child whom we 
set out to help to learn how to live in a mentally 
healthy state gratifying to himself and to his en 
vironment.” After discussing a well-rounded educa 
tional program for the brain mjured the author con 
cludes “Motivation and group dynamics within the 
structure of the program and the personality of the 
educational ther are the forces which—in the end 

will determine the success of our teaching.”—J/’. M 
Staudt 
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to genetic differences in emotionality 
in the rat. /’sychol. Kep., 1959, 5, 11-17.—"An ex 
periment was performed to determine whether the in 
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. heightened emo 
with their normal or 
preoperative emotional disposition An oper 
control group, however, showed increasingly less emo 
tional expression postoperatively than its unoperated 
control group, suggesting a delayed depressant ettect 
of passing electrodes down to the 
C. H. Ammons. 


1880. Kleffner, Frank R. (Central Inst. for the 
Deaf, St. Louis) Teaching aphasic children. du 
cation, 1959, 79, 413-418.—The meaning of 
in children, characteristics of children 
aphasic, and basic prim iples of the procedures used 
with aphasic children. A complete 
by which expressive aphasia and 
are characterized. A summary of prognosis as a r 
sult of 30 years at the institute is included.—S. M. 
Amatora. 


1881. Kofman, O., & Hyland, H. H. Tuberous 
sclerosis in adults with normal intelligence. 4M 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 43-48.-—-A case his 
tory of a man aged 26 who developed this condition 
is given. “This case is of imterest 
ease is rare in adults” and because this man, 
62, has shown no impairment in intelligence. 
there is no family history of the disorder. “Ihe ap 
parent lack of progression of the disease over 25 
years is a most unusual feature. This suggests that 
some cases may become arrested, and thus have a 
more favorable prognosis than is generally assumed.” 
The authors discuss 10 other cases by reterence to 
the literature where the condition appears to have 
had its onset in the adult years. —L. 4. Pennington 
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1882. Kooi, Kenneth A., & Thomas, Madison H. 
(U. Utah College Medicine) Electronic analysis of 
cerebral responses to photic stimulation in pa- 
tients with brain damage. /:/:G clin. Neurophysiol, 
1958, 10, 417-424.—Patients with organic cerebral 
dystunction were found to have lower response values 
to photic stimulation than normals, as measured by 
EEG with frequency analyzer. Elderly psychiatric 
patients resembled normals rather than brain damaged 
patients.—K. J. Ellingson, 


1883. Kugelberg, Eric, & Lindblom, Ulf. (Sera- 
fimerlasarettet, Stockholm, Sweden) The mecha- 
nism of the pain in trigeminal neuralgia. /. Veu- 
rol. Newrosurg. Psychiat., 1959, 22, 36-43.— The rela 
tionship between various stimuli applied to the trigger 
zone and resulting pain paroxysms was studied in 5O 
patients with trigeminal neuralgia. Results imdicate 

The adequate stimulus for precipitating an attack is 
touch and possibly tickle, rather than pain or tem 
perature There is evidence that the largest touch 
fibers are not involved. This 1s discussed in relation 
to the fact that the hbers engaged by touch stimulus 
have a broad caliber spectrum and therefore feed im 
pulses not only to the main trigeminal nucleus but 
also to a large extent in the spinal fifth nucleus ; 
The long summation times, the tendency of the attack 
to be selft-maimtained, the effect of anti epile pt drugs 
as well as the long lasting retractory period sugyest 
that the mechanism responsible for the paroxysmal 
pain is situated centrally, probably in the brain stem 
structures related to the spinal fitth nucleus.’ 

VW. L. Simmel. 

1884. Kurshev, V. A. O rastormazhivanii v 
sovmestnoi deiatel'nosti signal’nykh sistem u bol’- 
nykh afaziiami. [On disinhibition in joint activity 
of the signal systems in aphasics Zh. wyssh. neron 
Deiatel’., 1958, 816), 814-819.—Positive and inhibi 
tory conditioned reactions were formed to pictures and 
to spoken and 


23 refs. 


written words as stimuli in aphasics. 
Data, related to disinhibition of the established dffer- 


entiations, are reported.—/. D. London 


1885. Laidlaw, John. (Neurology, Postgraduate 
Medical School, London) The application in gen- 
eral medical conditions of a visual method of as- 
sessing and representing generalized electro-en- 
cephalographic abnormalities. /. Newrol 
surg. Psychiat., 1959, 22, 69-76.—*Certain disorders, 
not primarily cerebral, may produce alterations in con 
sciousness and generalized clectro-encephalographic 
abnormalities. A simple empirical method of assess 
ing these abnormalities and representing them graphi 
cally is described Iwo illustrative examples are 
given and the scope and limitations of the method are 
discussed briefly.”"—M. L. Simmel 


1886. Lindemann, James E., Fairweather, George 
W., Stone, Gideon B., Smith, Robert S., & Lon- 
don, Ira T. The use of demographic characteris- 
tics in predicting length of neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital stay. /. consult. P?’sychol., 1959, 23, 85-89.—By 
means ol a predictive index patients who fall in the 
long stay group could be transferred to such a pro 
gram immediately upon completion of routine admis- 
sion procedures. Short-term therapeutic and coun 
seling procedures could be instituted for those pa 
tients in the short stay group. The index variables 
allow for certain speculations concerning psychologi- 
cal limitations. There is potential value for research 
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in chronic mental illness for a predictive instrument. 
Ihe index devised predicted with high accuracy. 
Such predictors would facilitate early, comprehensive 
studies of the potential chronic population.—A. A. 
Kramish. 

1887. Majkowski, Jerzy. (Neurology Clinic, War- 
saw) The encephalogram and electromyogram 
of motor conditioned reflexes after paralysis with 
curare. E/:G clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 503-514. 

-In the light of experiments involving the establish- 
ment of defensive motor conditioned reflexes under 
conditions of: paralysis of the extremity with curare, 
substitution of passive for active movements during 
the CS, and administration of pontocaine into the 
joint. Factors underlying the appearance and dis- 
appearance of driven rhythmic activity in the kines 
thetic analyzer are discussed, and the importance of 
proprioceptive stimuli for the formation of motor con- 
ditioned reflexes is emphasized.—K. J. Ellingson. 

1888. Meurice, E. (U. Liége) Contribution a 
l'étude des troubles psychiques de l'epilepsie. {A 
contribution to the study of psychic difficulties in 
epilepsy.| Encephale, 1959, 48, 66-77. 
of a petit mal seizure 
“a clouding ol 
EEG results 
teral synchronous 


A case study 
Ihe main characteristic was 
lasting 24-36 hours. 
constant succession of bila 
swells and especially of multi- 
peaked waves, lasting 3-5 seconds and separated by 
several seconds of normal oscillation. Centrencepha- 
lic paroxysms were also recorded, but did not seem to 
be immediately related causally to loss of conscious 
ness, 18 refs. —IV. WW. Meissner 

1889. Negrin, Juan, Jr. Neurological surgery in 
state mental hospitals. /’sychiat. (/wart., 1958, 32, 
796-804.—Psychosurgery is only a part of the neu 
rological surgery performed in a state mental hos- 
pital; it includes frontal leucotomy, topectomy, 
thermocoagulation, and possibly stereoencephalotomy. 
There is also intracranial electrotherapy in which 
an electric current 1s administered directly to the 
brain.—D. Prager. 

1800. Obrist, Walter D., & Henry, Charles E. 
(Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Electroencepha- 
lographic frequency analysis of aged psychiatric 
patients. Ei:G clin. Neurophysiol., 1959, 10, 621- 
632.—EEGs of 90 aged patients, half with chronic 
brain syndrome, half with “functional” disorders, were 
analyzed. Brain syndrome patients had significantly 
lower peak frequencies than functional cases in the 
occipital and temporal areas, more delta activity, less 
alpha and beta activity. High intercorrelations were 
obtained between delta, alpha, and beta voltage in the 
functional group; brain syndrome cases gave sig- 
nificantly lower correlations for delta activity, sug- 
gesting a greater independence of abnormal slow 
waves.—R,. J. Ellingson. 

1891. Parsons, Thomas C. Extraocular motor 
disturbances in primary brain tumors. 4MA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 182-188.—The in- 
cidence of disorders of involvement of the third, 


consciousness 
showed a 


sixth, and fourth cranial nerves in a group of 235 
primary brain tumor cases, verified by autopsy, has 


been studied. Results indicate that extraocular motor 
disturbances constitute a frequent and important sign 
of brain tumor. “Bilateral or multiple extraocular 
motor nerve signs suggest basilar or brain stem le- 
sions.” These and other findings from this survey 
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ire discussed in relation to clinical 


L. A. Pennington. 


1892. Piantoni, G., & Faienza, C. Risultati dell’- 
osservazione col reattivo di Rorschach di un 
gruppo di bambini epilettici. [Rorschach reactions 
in a group of epileptic children Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959, 26, 17-21.4—20 epileptic children, aged 6-17 
showed an increased number of epileptic and organic 
Rorschach signs, as well as binding,” 
explosion, and fire. Neuroses appeared late, prob- 
ably reactions of both child and parent to the disease. 

-G. Rubin-Rabson. 


Rodin, E. (U. Michigan) Metrazol toler- 
ance in a “normal” volunteer population. LEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 433-446.—Metrazol 
(measured by the amount of Metrazol at 
slow intravenous injection had to be stopped 
because of marked EEG changes or excessive sub- 
jective discomfort) of 40 normal Ss was correlated 
with history and interest ir i psychiatrist. Re 
sults indicate that low tolerance in “nm * should 
be considered as 
atri 


R. J. Ellingson. 


1894. Schalling, Daisy. (U. Stockholm) Quali- 
tative changes in vocabulary test performance 
after lobotomy and selective frontal operations 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 221-229.—40 neurotic patients 
were given a vocabulary test before and after lo 
botomy and also 3 types frontal operation 
After lobotomy there re 
quantitative s s and 
of quality of word definitions. Afte 
! 


liagnosis. 38 refs. 


response Ss ot 


1893 


tolerance 
which 


s 
) 
i 


[x i on neuropsych; 


illness ind positive 


patients 


creases in 


Signihcant de 
a great lowering 
r selective frontal 
was no great decrease in quantitative 

but a marked quality of word 
The author however warns against use 

of vocabulary scores to 
gence in | l 


operat ms there 


scores. lowering 


measure premorbid intelli 
lings support 
Yacorzynski’s hypot i h; he abil ot the 


brain-injured patient Fi 


vocabulary tests in some 

is only apparent. Traditional “opposite 
test scores are crude and may not show 
word discrimination. There is stressed the adequate 
analysis and quantification of qualitative view of test 


‘rform * nm experimental clinical testing.—O. /. 


impairment 
" vocabulary 


losses of finer 


1895. Silverman, Daniel, & Morisaki, Alfredo. 
UL. Pennsylvania) Re-evaluation of sleep electro- 
encephalography. EEG clin. Neurophysil., 1958, 
10, 425—431.—Review of 1620 EEGs with waking and 
sieep 


al 


llowing conclusions 
EEG a) ut 


} 


1 
sion ana 


Tracings warrants the tf 
yout the usefulness of the 

gross 
sleep EEG will 
ftusely 


eX- 
waking EEG is 
probably add little, but if 
abnormal, sleep EEG may 


amination is for a 
normal, 
waking EEG is di 
reveal a focus, or 


waking EEG is focal slow, sleep 
EEG may provide data from wh 


h depth or extent 

) sleep EEG very often 

yields vital information if examination is tor epilepsy. 
R. J. kllingson 


1846. Tordrup, S. A. Reversibility and its tend- 
encies. .Vord. ’sykol., 1958, 10, 117—128.—Reversing 
letters and figures in arithmetic, has been 
considered a criterion of word-blindness. The author 
carried on a reading experiment with 231 students 


whom he divi into 4 groups on the basis of errors 


of lesion may be inferred; (t 


in reading, 


l 
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had 


Tever sals 


made. 0-5 


errors 


Group 1 
were 


and 299 of the 
(sroup 2, 6-10 errors, 27% 
Group 3, 11-20 errors, and 16° were 
reversals; and Group 4, over 20 errors, and 12% 
were there were a number of students 
who had no reversals at all, and 10 students had over 
one-halt of the total number of reversal 
the entire group. It is concluded that reading re 


versals are no indication nor symptom of word-blind 
} 


errors, 
were reversals: 
reversals 


errors tor 


ness, but that reversals in spelling can be imdications 
ot it.—O. 1. Jacobsen 

1897. Wallon, H., & Denjean, G. Sur quelques 
signes d'apraxie chez des enfants inadaptés. 

\bout signs of apraxia in disturbed children.| nn 
med.-psychol., 1958, 2( 1), 2-14.—During routine ex 
aminations in a children’s clinic, signs of apraxia are 
noted, in connection with various emotional disorders 
These signs, although slighter than those generally 
ascribed to this symptom, are sufficiently clear to per 
mit a better study of this puzzling disorder. The 
most evident factor seems to be the child's mability 
to prehgure spacially and temporally the desired 
action.—M,. D. Stem 

1808. Wolf, I. S. (Denison U.) Stimulus varia- 
bles in aphasia: I. Setting conditions. J/. scient 
Labs. Denison [| 1957-58, 44, 203-217.—The et 
fect of stimulus variables upon language behavior was 
studied in 11 aphasics under the 2 speech modalities 
of naming and understanding (pointing to a named 
object). There were more correct naming and under 
standing responses when the objects (12 common 

ble objects) were in the context of a conventional 

ble setting than when the objects were disordered 

1 a constant but unfamiliar arrangement The re- 

Its are interpreted in terms of the difficulties in 
volved in classification of aphasics, modifications of 
clinical testing procedures, changes in therapy, and 
suggestions for prophylactic procedures for the newly 
brain-injured. Aphasic behavior is related to ex 
perimental neuroses.—P’. 7. Mountjoy 

1899. Wolf, I. S. (Denison UL.) Stimulus varia- 
bles in aphasia: II. Stimulus objects. J/. scien! 
Labs. Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 218—-228.—(see 34: 
1898) The linguistic behavior of 11 aphasics in rela- 
tion to 12 common table objects was investigated 
under the 2 speech modalities of naming and under 
standing (pointing to a named object). Some ob 
jects were responded to correctly with greater fre 
quency than others. It was found that aphasics, when 
making a linguistic error, did not give a random re 
sponse but often one related along some dimension to 
the appropriate response. The results are interpreted 
in terms of their implications for therapy with aphas- 
ics and for the understanding of aphasic behavior.— 
P. T. Mountjoy. 

1900. Yoshii, Naosaburo, & Hockaday, William 
J. (WU. California, Los Angeles) Conditioning of 
frequency-characteristic repetitive electroencepha- 
lographic response with intermittent photic stimu- 
lation. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1959, 10, 487-502. 

Electrical Rs at a number of cortical and subcortical 
points induced by a 7.5/second repetitive visual stimu 
lus (UCS) were conditioned to a 450 cps tone (CS) 
in cats. Early in conditioning the CS elicited desyn 
chronization of electrical activity; later a frequency- 
specific CR occurred at all recording points; later 
still the CR was confined to the cortex. Unilateral 
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electrocoagulation of the center median and other sub 
cortical structures did not eliminate the CR, but 1 
animal with bilateral destruction of the center meaian 
J. Ellingson. 


(See also Abstracts 411, 1410, 1552, 1589, 1739, 
1911, 1914) 


did not show conditioning 


Puysicatty HANDICAPPED 


1901. Ades, H. W., Graybiel, A., Morrill, S. N., 
Tolhurst, G. C., & Niven, J. 1. Non- -auditory ef- 
fects of high intensity sound stimulation on deaf 
human — USN Sch. Aviat. Med. proj. Rep., 
1958, Jt. Proj. No. NM 13 01 99, Sub. 2, No. 5. ii, 
22 p.— Deaf human Ss were exposed to pure tone and 
wide-band sound of various intensity levels from 115- 
170db. Tentative established 
for sensations of vibration, tickle, warmth, pain, dizzi 
ness, and nystagmus.—L. Shatin 

1902. Appell, William T. (Veterans Hosp:, 
Chillicothe, O.) Research problems in the develop- 
ment of physical medicine and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. dimer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1959, 7, 20-23 

The importance of research in rehabilitation is em 
phasized, and numerous problems are indicated which 
require solution.—L. Shatin. 

1903. Bingham, Robert. (Riverside, Calif.) 
Ultrasonic therapy for crippled children. .4mer. 
J phys Med., 1958, 37, 124-126 During the past 
three years ultrasonic therapy has proven to be a 
valuable agent in the treatment of physically handi 
capped children.” Author 
R88 cases ranging from 
the diseases treated were rheumatoid arthritis, derma 
poliomyelitis, spastic cerebral palsy, and 
acute injuries such as strains and sprains of muscles 
and joints. Children tolerated treatment 
adults reactions resulted “Ultrasonic 
therapy does not take the place of any previously used 
method of physical treatment but is a valuable addi 
tional modality which deserves 
institution treating physical! 

F. A. Whitehouse 

1904. Brent, Sidney Z. (VA Hosp., 
Y.) Personality integration: 
habilitation of the disabled. .!mer. /. phys. Med 
1958, 37, 7 17 Author reviews S« veral approac hes 
to defining rehabilitation. “They have made little, 
if any, attempt to define rehabilitation as a coordi- 
nated effort by a number of specialties directed toward 
making the disabled an integrated, functioning per 
son.” A discussion of various personality theories 
and their relevance for rehabilitation is presented 
“Finally, personality integration or personality rein 
tegration is the synthesis of all the rehabilitation dis 
ciplines.” A. Whitchouse 

1905. Bryan, Geraldine Elizabeth. (U. Utah) 
Psychological characteristics of adolescents in a 
kindred known to have facio-scapulo-humeral 
muscular dystrophy. Dissertation Absir., 1959, 19, 
2653-2654.— Abstract. 

1906. Carpenter, William A. (U. Buffalo) 
cial psychology and the physically disabled. Voc. 
guid. Ouart., 1957, 6, 37-40.—The author presents a 
hypothetical case history and applies 3 social-psycho- 
logical theories to the possible solution. The social- 
psychological theory of Meyerson, the field theory of 


threshold curves were 


reviews the experience of 


ages 24 to 20 years. Among 
tomvyositis 
as well as 


and no serous 


acceptance im every 
vy handicapped children.” 


Bronx, N. 
A concept of re- 


So- 
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Lewin, and the phenomenological approach of Snygg 
and Combs are discussed and 3 solutions are offered 
in terms of these theories. —/’. A. Whitehouse. 


1907. Choren, Bernadine G. The initial inter- 
view as a treatment procedure in a 
therapy. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13(2, Pt. 11), 
K8-92, 106.—The role of the iat interview in the 
communication between patient and occupational 
therapist, particularly with regard to improving the 
planning of treatment.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


1908. Cromwell, Florence S. (United Cerebral! 
Palsy Ass., Los Angeles, Calif.) A procedure for 
pre-vocational evaluation. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1959, 13(1), 1-4.—Any comprehensive testing pro- 
gram should include a determination of the individ- 
ual's capacity to perform the “Activities of Daily Liv- 
ing,” as well as measures of manual dexterity, work 
habits and attitudes, performance of specific job sam- 
ples, emotional adjustment and physical tolerance for 
work. Proper recording and interpretation of find- 
ings make the results useful for both research and 
service purposes. The author is of the opinion that 
“Occupational therapists are ideally suited to the role 
of examiner in pre-vocational evaluation programs be- 
cause of their professional training as observer and 
interpreter of the performance of handicapped per- 
sons.’—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1900. DuBois, Franklin S. (New Canaan, Conn. ) 
Rehabilitation and occupational therapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1950, 115, 635-640.—Recent advances in 
the area of rehabilitation and occupational therapy 
are noted and briefly commented upon.  104-item 
bibliog. —N. H. Pronko 


1910. Dvorine, Israel. (2328 Eutaw PI., Balti- 
more, Md.) What you should know about sight: 
III. Symptoms of abnormal function of the visual 
process. /:ducation, 1958, 79, 240-246.—The author 
analyzes a number of symptoms of abnormal function- 
ing of the visual process. These are divided into 3 
groups: ocular discomfort, including eye fatigue, ex- 
cessive blinking, headache, poor concentration, tear- 
ing of the eyes and frowning, and slow reading; dis- 
turbances in the use of the 2 eyes including poor 
fusion, poor convergence, excessive convergence, and 
low emplitudes of accommodation ; and impaired visual 
acuity including low visual acuity at far because of 
faulty structure or functional impairment and low 
visual acuity at near. (see 33: 2734)—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


1911, Eames, Thomas H. (Cohasset, Mass.) 
Reading failures and nonfailures in children with 
brain damage. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959, 47, 74-77. 

Hyperopia of over 1 diopter, amblyopia, and 
muscle imbalance of over 6 prism diopters at near are 
more common in children with brain damage. Study 
of a small group indicates that significant muscle im 
balance and dominance variations are more common 
in those who fail to read well than in those who read 
easily.—D. Shaad. 

1912. Ebihara, Taeko. (Yokohama Blind School) 
Mdji ni okeru katachi no shigekiiki ni tsuite. 
[Stimulus-threshold of shapes of blind children.] J. 
Psychol. Blind, 1958( Jun), 4, 27-31.—15 blind and 18 
normal children participated in the experiment. In 
i. tactilkinesthetic test, series of geometrical cut-out 


objects ranging from 2 mm to 7 mm in a side were 
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explored by a finger tip. In a static tactual test, 
geometrical objects were placed on the finger tip with 
a 300 g pressure. The size of the 

rectly recognized, w considered as the threshold 
Results showed that blind Ss are sensitive than 
normal Ss and that th ireshold 


" 
smallest object cor 


more 


is lowest for tri 
angle, second for squar highest 
S Ohwaki. 

1913. Gellman, 
Service, Chicago 
the handicapped. 
A general 

e } 


for hexagon 


William. Vocational 
Ill.) Roots of prejudice against 
J. Rehabilit.. 1959, 25, 4-6, 25 
ssion of the sociopsychological fac 
tors which play a role in prejudiced behavior toward 


the handicapped.—M. A. Seidenfeld 


1914. Hausmanowa-Petrusewicz, Irena. 
action in simultaneous motor functions. 4MA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 173-181.—21 hemi 
plegic patients were asked one at a time to press a 
rubber bulb “at a convenient rate” first with the nor 
mal, then with the paretic hand. Next, the S was to 
press the bull inds at once The data 
that performance of a 
affected by simultaneous 
| parlyzed limb. “The nature 
interpretation,” in 
as the manife tions of the interaction dif 
whether movements were started 
1 movements of the paretic 
time, or the : 
We believe the phenomenon of interaction to corre- 
spond to the interference of rival 
stimuli in the central portion of the 
n ils in the phenomenon the 
extinction’ as 


neous stimuli.” These 


(Jewish 


discu 


Inter- 


» with the 2 h 


: 
obtained cx 1 the 
healthy limt 


tact 


work of the svmm 
vf the interaction rgests a new 
asmuch f 
fered, “depending 
with the healthy hand ar 


| 


hand were add I ft a 


reverse 


shenomenon of 
. taking place 
analyzer. Observation reve 
same properties of in the perception of 
other two simult findings are 


» methods used in rel ihilitation 


, 
liscussed in relation t n 


4 


| r ‘ 
clinics.— A 


1915 


Pennington 

(State Dept. of Social 
Life adjustment services 
1959, 25, 7-9, 13.—The 


blind is discussed as a 


Hayes, Harry E. 
Welfar Topeka, Kan 
for the blind 


sah 


Rehabilit 
r the 
ccomplishing the adjustment 
for the attainment of the 
use sketches help provide 

str Ive iter Seidenfeld 
1916. Heather, Arthur J. (U. Pennsylvania) A 
two-year follow-up study of the patients admitted 
to the rehabilitation center of the hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Amer. J. phys. Med 
1958, 37, 237-255.—Author reports on an analysis of 
ies to a questionnaire to 208 patients of whom 194 
ponded. “This study was instituted in an effort to 
ant 


¢ n Vv f 


rep 


letermine the arge status of those patients 


treated during the 


The 
‘ disability in regard to the ir ambu ion. de 
nent are 


ST DOSS! *w } 


first Center's 


1 


) 
ition of several 


two vears of the 
ration.” present situ: types 
pendency 
umong other 
ir existence 
indey is more desira 

lies bevond the 


A. Whitehouse 
1917. Heissler-Baumstein, N. Rééducation des 
déficient moteurs en U.S. S. R._ [ Reeducation of 
the USSR.] En 
fance Institutes for caring for 


the crippled and disabled are to be found all 


capabilities 


physically handicapped in the 


1957. No. 5. 569 


576 


over 
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Russia. For children especially, the aim is to use 
the influence of a normal social environment as much 
as possible as an instrument in their rehabilitation 
Children are cared for in a hospital school which is 
considered an antechamber to life. The work of the 
Turner Institute in Leningrad is described in some 
detail. An educator makes first contact with the child 
who enters the institute and rehabilitation begins with 
this first contact. The various institutes have spon 
sored studies of accidents and fostered safety meas 
ures.—S. S. Marszolf 

1918. Hunt, Joseph. (Office of 
habilitation, Washington, D. C.) The rehabilita- 
tion counselor and the future. /. Rehabilit., 1958, 
24, 4-5, 15.—A philosophical discussion based upon 
an overview of the potential for development of a 
broad rehabilitation program.—M. A. Seidenfeld 

1919. Imai, Kotaro. (Ritsumeikan U.) M6ji ni 
okeru jyiiry6 sakkaku no mondai. [On weight 
illusion of the blind.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1956, 1, 17 
21.—The factors determining size-weight illusion were 
studied with blind children under 2 conditions. When 
S grasped the objects with their fingers, 95°7 of com 
parisons showed the illusion. But when S lifted the 
objects by means of a thread attached to the object 
the illusion was 50% It that 
the necessary factor for the size-weight illusion is the 
perception of size difference of objects through vision 
and ‘or touch.—S. Ohwaki 

1920. Imai, Kotaro. (Ritsumeikan U.) 
shégaibutsu chikaku ni tsuite. [ 
tion of the blind children.) J. Psychol. Blind, 1956 
1, 11-16.—3 preliminary experiments were conducted 
with total blind, half blind Blind 
folded Ss walked toward a wooden board of various 
sizes placed at various heights. Results showed that 
total are most and differentially 


Vocational Re 


only was concluded 


M®dji no 


Obstacle-percep 
and normal Ss 


blind Ss sensitive 
responded to various stimulus conditions, while nor 
mals are least sensitive and failed to perceive the ob 
stacle—S. Ohwahi 

1921. Ishida, Tomonobu. (Shizuoka School 
Blind) Rensétest ni yoru mdéji no daishd hydgen 
no kenkyi. [A study of compensatory expression of 
the blind children through association test.) J. Psy 
chol. Blind, 1956, 1, 37-43.—Comprehension of words 
in blind children was studied. Responses to the words 
related to visual perception showed that the blind 
tends to understand color in terms of brightness, ob 
jects by means of touch taste, and concep 
tually related objects which intangible 
through nonvisual senses are hardest for the blind 
to understand.—S. Ohwaki 

1922. Ivanov, N. I. Gistologichkie izmeneniia 
vo vnutrennem uklie zhinotynkh, podvergnutu- 
tykh rentgenovskomu oblucheniiu. [Histological 
changes in the inner ear of animals after exposure to 
X-ray irradiation.) Vest oto-rino-larginol., 1958, 19, 
78-83.—General and localized X-rav irradiation in 
amounts from 300-600 and 1000-2000 roentgens re 
spectively, were applied to rabbits and guinea pigs 
Atrophy and degeneration of the organ of Corti 
hemorrhage of the inner and middle ear, exudate, and 
other changes in the cochlea were reported with slight 
change in the cellular elements of the nervous system 
In 1 human patient, high tone hearing loss is re 
ported after several years of direct radiation exposure 


1. J. O'Hare 


olfaction 


Words 


are 
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1923. Jacobs, Abraham. 
seling for job readiness. 
20, 45-47. 


abled 


(Columbia U.) Coun- 
J. Rehabiit., 1959, 25, 19- 
The psychological appraisal of the dis- 
individual and his preparation for the job. 
Particular attention is called to the tools and tech- 
niques which may be used by the counselor “in work 
ing with his client and preparing him for a job com- 
mensurate with his level of aspirations, vocational 
interests, psychological needs and the potentialitic s he 
retains despite his disability."—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


1924. Kimmel, James. (New York U.) A com- 
parison of children with congenital and acquired 
orthopedic handicaps on certain personality char- 
acteristics: An evaluation of self-concept, anxiety, 
defense mechanisms, and adjustment in children 
with orthopedic handicaps. J)issertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3023-3024.—Abstract. 


1925. Konstas, K. A. (U. Augenklinik, Saloniki, 
Greece) Beobachtungen ueber den Konvergen- 
zexzess. | Observations on excessive convergence. | 
Ophthalmologica, 1959, 137, 22-35 


/ cases, the author 


On the basis of 
his views on the clinical 
picture, pathogenesis, etiology, diagnosis, and therapy 
ot convergence disturbance. Usually schoolchildren 
are the suffers rs, and they come to the clinic because 
of ocular and opt asthenop Symptoms The optical 
disorders are based on disturbances of accommodation 
which follow the primary convergence disorders. The 
latter are mainly rease of 
esophoria, by work. Ihe disturbance is, in 
agreement Scobee, believed to be due to an 
oversensitivity of the mesencephalic convergence cen 
ter, produced above all by a psychic trauma. For 
treatment, psychotherapy, as well as eve and body 
hygiene is recommended.—K. M. Newman 


1926. Koyanagi, Akiyo. i Asahigawa 
School) M6ji no zukei gakushi ni tsuite. 
learning of forms of the blind.| J. Psychol. 
1957( Nov), 3, 20-24.—Nonsense irregular 
were used as the stimulus. In Experiment 1, S was 
asked to find a standard among 5 other forms These 
choice forms were magnified with various proportion 
to the standard form. ‘There was no increasing tend 
ency in recognition time with increase in size of the 
choice objects. In Experiment Il, S was asked to 
localize 3 points of the standard object on magnified 
objects of the same form. Whenever the points are 
in peripheral area of the form, the localization was 
accurate 


States 


seen aS a progressive im 
close 


with 


Blind 
i 4 m 
Blind, 


torms 


In sum, tactual learning of form and loca 
tion transfers from one size to another S. Ohwaki 


1927. Lineberger, Mildred I. (Michigan Crip 
pled Childred Commission) Children who need 
prostheses. Nurs. (utlook, 1959, 7, 28-30.—The 
author analyzes the program of the Michigan Crip 
pled Childred Commission in providing services to 
child amputees since 1946 under its regular program. 
rhe program analyzes points essential in helping these 
children learn to play and work with prostheses as 
naturally as the child would with his own limbs.—S 
M. Amatora. 


1928. Masterman, Louis E. 
ies, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) 
aspects of rehabilitation. J. Kehabiit., 1958, 24, 
4-6, 26.—A recent house-to-house survey provided a 
group of 250 disabled people of whom 83% were 
found to have “psychological problems serious enough 


(Community Stud- 
Some psychological 
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to interfere to some degree with maximum rehabilita- 
tion success." Almost half of this group were so seri- 
ously involved that special treatment measures had to 
be instituted in order to go on with rehabilitation. 
The author found that “the higher the level of intelli- 
gence, the better the chance for rehabilitation suc- 
Similarly, age and sex play definite roles in 
influencing patient attitudes toward the rehabilitation 
process, toward themselves and toward others in their 
milieu. A serious question is raised about economic 
elements as the principal factor influencing the atti- 
tudes of welfare patients toward rehabilitation. Ac- 
tually, psychological determinants more closely related 
to age, sex, and intellectual status appear to be the 
sources of many problems in the case of disabled on 
welfare rolls. Other factors discussed include the 
nature of the disability, emotional impact of stress, the 
recovery curves and unrealistically high goals, all of 
which complicate the patients’ rehabilitation. —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1929. Matsubara, Toshimi. (Hachinohe Blind 
School) Méji no shikisaigo no rikai ni tsuite. 
[On understanding of color-words of the blind.} J. 
Psychol. Blind, 1957( Nov), 3, 25-31.—Association 
to 14 color words were recorded for 30 normal, 30 
total blind, and 15 half blind Ss. The number and 
variety of the response were much less in blind than 
in normal Ss. Responses of half blinds and postnatal 
blinds were similar to that of normals. It was con- 
cluded that for blind Ss color is a concept which is 
known through familiar objects, while for normal 
Ss it is a direct experience. Neutral tints are most 
difficult to understand for blind Ss.—S. Ohwaks. 

1930. Miller, C. H., & Hamil, E. M. (U. South- 
ern California) Rehabilitating patients with 
chronic disease. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 324-325.— 
The problem of rehabilitating patients with chronic 
disease is primarily a psychological one. The authors 
discuss research in the area, in-service traming pro- 
grams, and methods of preventing further regression. 

S. M. Amatora 

1931. Muranaka, Yoshio. (Bunkyo School Blind, 
fokyo) Shikan tenké nései ni kansuru m6jin to 
seigansha no hikaku shdjikken. (|( omparison be- 
tween the blind and normal on conservation of 
habits.} J. Psychol. Blind, 1957( May), 2, 41-44.— 
As an aspect of personality, conservatory tendency of 
habit was studied. 12 blind and 12 normal Ss were 
used. The first half of an arithmetic test contained 
addition while the second half contained addi 
tion and subtraction in random order. In the same 
way, the first half of a word test was tree association 
while the second half was free and restricted associa 
tions. ‘The number of errors in these 2 parts was 
compared. It was found that, in general, the blind 
made more errors while normals made less errors im 
the random tasks than in simple tasks. It was con- 
cluded that the blind is less proficient in altering his 
attitude and more rigid in personality than normals. 
—S. Ohwaki. 

1932. Nagai, Masahiko. (Kyoto Blind School) 
Mdjin no shokuund6-‘teki keitai chikaku ni tsuite. 
| Gestalt-perception of the blind through tactual move- 
ment.| J. Psychol. Blind, 1957( Nov), 3, 10-19.— 
rhe role of visualization in tactual form perception 
was investigated. 33 normal and 33 blind Ss were 
used. The task was to draw and to orally report the 
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34: 1933-1942 


shape of cut-out geometrical forms which were tac- 
tual-kinesthetically presented to the S. Normal Ss 
showed better drawing, faster recognition time, and 
clearer oral report than blind Ss. These results sup 
ported that visualization is an important factor in 
tactual form perception.—S. Ohwaki 

1933. Nakamura, Taeko. (Aomori Blind School) 
M6ji no shégaibutsu chikaku ni tsuite. II. [Ob- 
stacle-perception of the blind. I1.} J. Psychol. Blind, 
1958( Jun), 4, 32-36.—In the first experiment sensi- 
tivity to an obstacle was tested with blind and blind 
folded normal children (see 34: 1920). Congenital 
blind and postnatal blind Ss before reaching 10 years 
of age showed higher sensitivity than half blind and 
normal Ss. In the second experiment, blind Ss were 
tested under: (a) usual condition, (b) ears stuffed 
with cotton, (c) face draped, and (d) ears stuffed 
and face draped. The sensitivity dropped with condi 
tions from (a) to (d). This results indicates that 
audition and of face cues for 
obstacle S. Ohwaki 


1934. Patton, Catherine J., & Barckley, Virginia. 
(Pennsylvania Dept. of Health) Almost all’s right 
with their world. Nurs. Otulook, 1959, 7, 31-33.- 
The author’s show how hope and pride can replace 
bitterness and despair when child amputees are fitted 
with prostheses and trained to use them to best ad 
vantage. They can have a full life, look the world 
in the face, and « levelop i into emotionally well-adjusted 
individuals. —S. M. Amatora 

1935. Richardson, Geraldine, & Lund, Aida. 
Rae Free Bed Guild Children’s Hosp. & Orthopedic 
Center, Grand Rapids, Mich.) Upper extremity 
Amer 
J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13(2, Pt. 1), 57-63.—A rather 
detailed presentation of the techniques of 
used with child 5 4 years of age 
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prosthetic training for the young amputee. 


training 
and re- 
Special training 
“below elbow” as 
amputees are discussed step 
of the small child with shoulder 
disarticulation is also considered. —M. A. Seidenfeld 
1936. Rittmanic, Paul A. (Dixon State School, 
Ill.) Hearing rehabilitation for the institution- 
alized mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defi 
1959, 63, 778-783.—A therapeutic program of hear- 
ing rehabilitation for the mentally retarded 
State School. Results and cases are 
M. Staudt. 


1937. Sakurabayashi, Hitoshi; Sato, Yasumasa, 
& Uehara, Efko. (Tokyo Art Coll.) Médjin no 
chékaku benbetsu-ryoku ni kansuru kenkyi. | Au 
ditory discrimination of the blind.| J. Psychol. Blind, 
1956, 1, 3-10.—By means of the Seashore Measure 
of Musical Talent Test, discriminations of pitch, loud 
ness, rhythm, duration, timber, and tonal memory 
were tested. 282 normals, 148 normal students in 
music, 150 blinds, 17 blind students in music were 
used as the Ss. It was expected that if there is a 
compensatory mechanism between senses, blinds will 
show higher auditory sensitivity than normals. In 
general, music specializing students showed distinc- 
tively high sensitivity. But there was no clear dif- 
ference between normal and blind Ss.—S. Ohwaki. 

1938. Sakurabayashi, Hitoshi; Uehara, Eiko, 
& Sato, Yasumasa. (Tokyo Art Coll.) Mdjiini 


between 2 and 
quiring upper extremity prosthe ses 
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well as for the bilateral 
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okeru chékaku benbetsu gakushi. [An experiment 
concerning learning of auditory discrimination of the 
blind.| J. Psychol. Blind, 1957( May), 2, 4548.— 
The etfect of repeated learning on auditory discrimi- 
nation of pitch was investigated. 350 discriminations 
of tones were made by blind Ss daily for 6 days. 
Scores were plotted for each day. All Ss showed a 
progress with learning except those whose IQ is be 
low 90. In general, IQ is positively related to this 


discrimination ability. —S. Ohwaki 


1939. Sato, Yasumasa, & Imai, Shimako. 
UL. Educ.) Méjin no kan no hattatsu ni kanksuru 
kenkyai: Koe ni yoru hito no ninchi ni tsuite. 
[Researches on development of so-called “Kan” 
(sense) of the blind: On perception of people through 
voices.| J. Psychol. Blind, 1957( Nov), 3, 1-9.—Ss 
for this experiment were congenital and postnatal 
blind, weaksighted, and normal students. In a pre 
liminary experiment, a sentence was read by familiar 
persons and Ss were asked to identify them. Con 
genital blind and postnatal blind Ss who lost sight 
before 5 years old showed best ability in this task 
In the main experiment the sentence read by 
unknown persons. This learning lasted for 5 weeks 
In this task again congenital blind and _ postnatal 
blind since early childhood learned in 2 weeks, while 
normal Ss learned in 4-5 weeks. According to in 
trospections blind and normal Ss used different cues 
for the voice discrimination.—S. Ohweki. 


1940. Sato, Yasumasa, & Isogai, Yoshiro. 
(Tokyo U. Education) Shiidan handan ni okeru 
m6ji to seijydji no hikaku. [Comparison of the 
blind and normal in group judgment.j J. Psychol 
Blind, 1956, 1, 22-29.—Consistency of judgment was 
studied as an aspect of personality. It was asumed 
that if the blind S is less confident in his own be 
havior, his judgment will be more affected by others 
than in normals. 3 kinds of tasks were given under 
2 conditions: individual judgment, judgment after 
hearing 10 other people's judgments. Both blind and 
normal Ss showed the effect of group judgment. No 
clear difference was found between blind and normal 
Ss.—S. Ohwaki 


1941. Sato, Yasumasa, & Muranaka, Yoshio. 
(Tokyo U. Educ.) Méjin ni kokoromita Kraepelin 
seishin sagyOkensa no kekka ni stuite. {On results 
of the Kraepelin test tried with the blind.| J. Psy 
chol. Blind, 1956, 1, 44-51.—The utilization of the 
Kraepelin test with the blind was studied. The test 
was individually administered, the test paper was 
translated in Braille, and oral response was recorded 
by the E. Although blinds showed quantitatively 
lower performance level and higher percentage in 
errors, their performance curve was similar to that 
for normals. It was concluded that the Kraepelin 
test is useful with the blind as a reliable measure of 
personality. —S. Ohwaki. 


1942. Suzuki, Masatoshi. (Tochigi Blind School) 
MO6ji ni yoru jibutsu no ninchi to rikai ni tsuite. 
[Blind children’s recognition and understanding of 
things.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1958( Jun), 4, 18-26.- 
Blind children were asked how they knew various 
properties of objects and events. The items asked 
were color, light, brightness, scenery, heavenly bod 
ies, temperature, form, moving objects, transparency, 
and voice. Their introspective reports revealed that 
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for congenital blind Ss visual properties are under 
stood through association and imagination trom non 
visual senses, and for postnatal and weaksighted Ss 
those are understood through memory and residual 
sight. The finding was discussed with respect to the 
method of science education for blind children.—S. 
Ohwaki 

1943. Volpicelli, Luigi. II 

The mute young boy. | 
1958. it, 125 p. L. 500 
2, 46.—H. BR. English. 


1944. von Noorden, Gunter K., & Burian, Her- 
mann M. Visual acuity in normal and amblyopic 
patients under reduced illumination. 4AMA Arch 
Ophthal., 1959, 61, 533-535.—Snellen chart visual 
acuity was determined for 3 classes of eyes, normal, 
squint amblyopic, and organic lesions, under 2 con 
ditions of illumination, bright and reduced by Kodak 
Wratten filter. Normals showed a constant reduction 
in acuity, the squint amblyopic showed little reduc- 
tion or sometimes an improvement in acuity, and the 
organics fell way down in acuity with filters. “All 
the observations support the previously established 
finding of a selective functional suppression of form 
vision—a photopic function par excellence—in stra- 
bismic amblyopia.”—R. L. Sulzer. 


1945. Weigelin, E.. & Neumann, G. (UU. Augen 
klinik, Bonn, Germany) Statistische Untersuch- 
ungen zum Verlauf der hochgradigen Myopie. 
{Statistical studies concerning the etiology of severe 
myopia ] Ophthalmologu a, 1959, 137, 1-14. Using 
a sample of 205 eyes with severe short-sightedness 
(correction values from 10 to — 30 diopters), a 
statistical evaluation was made of visual acuity in the 
different age groups, together with a correlation be 
tween age and degree of myopia, and between visual 
acuity and myopia. On the average, for the samples 
investigated, invalidity appeared with high-degree 
myopia only around the age of 60. Manual workers 
and housewives became unable to work earlier than 
intellectual workers.—A. M. Newman. 


1946. Wright, George N. (West Lafayette, In- 
diana) Wanted: More referrals from high school. 
J. Rehabiit., 1959, 25, 22-23.—"“Every effort should 
be made to identify the vocationally handicapped per 
son before he finishes high school.” <A systematic 
procedure based on the use of a self-reporting “Stu 
dent Health Survey” questionnaire for use in the 
schools is discussed as a useful means of securing the 
early referral of disabled youth for vocational re- 
habilitation service—M. A. Seidenfeld 


(See also Abstract 234) 
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1947, . Ob ukreplenii sviazi shkoly s 
zhizn’iu i o dal’neishem razvitii sistemy narodnogo 
obrazovaniia v strane. [On strengthening the con 
nection of the school with life and on the further de 
velopment of the system of popular education in our 
country.| Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 3-26.—The 48 
theses of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party with respect to the decreed reform of the 
Soviet school system from the lower to the higher 
levels are presented along with prescriptions of rele- 
vant action.—/. D. London. 


34: 1943-1951 


1948. Agafonov, T. I. VWneuchebnaia rabota so 
studentami po psikhologii. | xtracurricular ac- 
tivity with students of psychology.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(4), 144-148.—Knowledge of psychology is 
important for future teachers. It is recommended 
that pedagogical institutes consider work of psycho- 
logical interest outside the classroom: activity involv- 
ing pupils in school, keeping of a “psycho-pedagogi- 
cal diary,” and activity in school clubs.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


1949. Bartlett, Neil; Finger, Frank W., & Wil- 
liams, Stanley B. On recruiting graduate stud- 
ents. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 595.—“The best 
estimate is that nearly 1700 students who received 
baccalaureate degrees in 1957, and 400 graduating 
previously, began graduate work (half-time or more ) 


ate number of students: e.g., California and New 
York totaled 26% of the entire entering group. In 
contrast, the 13 Southern states, excluding Texas, 
enrolled only 16° of the new students.” The great- 
est number of new graduate students came from col- 
leges and universities in New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Texas. “The 
Southern states contributed relatively few students.” 
S. J. Lachman 


1950. Bernatowicz, A. J. (U. Hawaii) Teleol- 
ogy in science teaching. Science, 1958, 128, 1402- 
1405.—“For most teachers of science, telology and 
anthropomorphism are not issues to be debated but to 
be deplored—we stand against the evil.” However, 
professors and textbooks alike make uncritical use of 
teleological and anthropomorphic language. Exam- 
ples of nonrigorous language from publications in 
geology, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology 
are provided. “The danger is not that we teach 
‘unscientific’ terminology but that we are actually 
thinking teleologically and communicating these 
modes of thought to students.” If words such as 
dominance, competition, selection, and function are 
not carefully used, they “lose the respectability 
granted to technical terms and communicate their 
intrinsic connotations of anthropomorphism, ani- 
mism, or teleology.” A classroom approach justify- 
ing avoidance of teleological, animistic, and anthro- 
pomorphic viewpoints involves pointing out that: 
when mechanistic explanations are available, teleol- 
ogy and its allies violate the principle of parsimony ; 
teleological and similar elements of explanations are 
probably never heuristic in the natural sciences ; ques- 
tions formulated in teleological and similar styles are 
“meaningless” in the sense that they are not suscepti- 
ble to scientific investigation.—S. J. Lachman. 


‘ 


} 
(Educational Testing 
The conservation of talent in the USSR. 
Calif. J. educ, Res., 1958, 9, 195-196, 213.—Since the 


1951. Chauncey, Henry. 


Service ) 


Russians have assumed that all but 1% of the 
population can “absorb and profit from a rigorous 
academic program,” conservation of talent to them 
implies the full exploitation of all talent. Testing and 
educational guidance practices have not been em- 
ployed. The impact upon this condition of a recent 
proposal for a part-time work program is yet to be 
seen. An extensive extracurricular system compen- 
sates in part for stimulation and identification of the 
talented. Academic competitions, the “Olympiads,” 
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1952. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. 
lyn Coll.) Educational psychology. 
New York American Book Co 1958 
$6.00.—In this revision of a 1948 text 
1909) 4 basic substantive areas are emphasized: 
pment personality: 
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1954. Dockrell, W. B. (U. Alberta) The rela- 
tionship between socio-economic status, intelli- 
gence and attainment in some Scottish primary 
schools. Alberta ‘duc. Res., 1959, §, 16-22.— 
Among childrer 1 completing primary school, correla- 
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1955. Doris, John. Test-anxiety and blame-as- 
signment in grade schoo} children. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 58, 181-191.—* in attempt was 
made to measure the relationshiy bet ween test-anxiety 
in elementary hool children and the propensity 
self-blame mment in regard to the experi 
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1956. Eddy, E. D. (U. New Hampshire) A 
larger task or the American college. Educ. Re 
1959, 40, 113-117.—Summary results are reported of 
an investigation of the influence of colleges on stu 
dent character. The investigation was conducted by 
observation and interview on the campuses of 20 col 
and universities. Results reveal a lack of chal 
lenge in college programs, lack of disciplined growth 
in knowledge, sex isolation on noncoed campuses, and 
a paucity of enriching relationships.—IV. W 
Veissner 

1957. Epstein, Shim’on. Psikhologia hinukhit o 
psikhologia lemaan hahinukh. [Educational psy 
chology or psychology for education.] U’rim, 1957- 
58, 15, 553-556.—Scope and content of educational 
psychology, sometimes even its existence, are contro 
versial. “We have to distinguish between educational 
psychology and psychology for educators.” The first 
is not more than an anorganic collection of informa 
tion, whereas psychology for education and educators 
is meaningful because it is organized from a systema 
tic point of It has to be dynamic, 
developmental, and to help in linking 
chology and education.—H. Ormian 

1958. Finch, Stuart M.. & Kroon, Edwin H. 
(Children’s Psychiatric Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Some educational factors in the religious educa- 
tion of children. Relig. Educ., 1959, 54, 36-43 
The effort to strengthen the superego ignores the 
fundamentals of mental health, in the normal 
child the ego and superego are scarcely distinguish 
ible For effective religious education, the 
teacher better understanding of emotional 
growth, parents, nor can the importance of 
carefully selecting the teacher be over-estimated 
G. K. Morlan 

1959. Foshay, Arthur W. Education: 
present needs for future excellence. duc. Leader 
ship, 1958, 16, 133-150.—These needs are listed 
a better teaching force; better teaching education 
important to psychologists a coherent theory of learn 
ing, and this discussion ‘calle for a reconciliation of 
the various learning theories; a redefinition of 
cational consistent with 
held by individuals and 
learning theory is 
the whole of the organism, the 
of learning is 
apparent thing being 
what to do and the 
of learning therefore 
er's taken as a whole, learning is highly 
learn at different rates and 
they learn with different perceptions of what is im 
portant They ly individualistic 


highly 
figurations out of identical stimuli.—R. Baldauf 


1960. Gallese, Arthur James, Jr. (U. Minnesota) 
Personality characteristics and academic achieve- 
ment in school of engineering students. /isserta 

n Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3022-3023.—Abstract. 

1961. Gordon, Ira J. Developments in human 
behavior. Educ. Theory, 1958, 8, 259-268, 274.- 
A systematic set of concepts derived from biology 
cybernetics, and perceptual psychology is presented 
and implications for educational practice are consid 
ered [he organism is seen as on-going, transac 
tional, homeostatic, self-actualizing, information- 
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ordering, and meaning-secking 
“process,” “open energy 
“self-system,” “growth,” 


The concepts of 

“organization,” 
“individual variability,” and 
“multiple causation” defined and discussed. 20- 
item bibliog.—A. FE. Kuencli 


1962. Haralambides, Theodore. 
of education for peace. J. Educ. I’sychol., Baroda, 
1958, 16, 431-434.—Eduecation should become the 
right and opportunity of every citizen in every coun- 
try The challenge of education as the foundation of 
civilization and harbinger of peace on earth should 
“For there 
power on 


Lebo 


1963. Jensen, Gale E. (Ed.) (U. Michigan) 
Socio-psychological analysis of educational prob- 
lems. Ann Arbor, Mich Ann Arbor Publishers, 
1957. 99 pp. $2.00 brief readings, several of 
whi and books, divided 
Socio-Psychological Organiza 
‘The Structure and 

~f Communities as Educational Influences” ; 
Cultural Settings and Personality Development.” 
11 authors contribute P. R. Gt 

1964. Jensen, Gale E. (Ed.) (U. Michigan) 
Case studies on the socio-psychological aspects of 
educational practice. Ann Arbor, Mich: Ann Arbor 
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1965. Kemmler, Lilly, & Heckhausen, Heinz. 
Miitteransichten iiber Erziehungsfragen. { Moth 
opinions about questions of education Psychol 
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HW. J. Koppits 

19066. LaFave, Lawrence. Habit or attitude as 
the central tree in educational theory? Edu 
Theory, 1958, 8, 172-178.—It is contended that “atti 
tude” is a more fruitful concept for educators than 
is “habit” because attitude has “causal and uniquely 
human properties which habit seems to lack.” Atti- 
tude, as contrasted with habit, is a nonmechanistic 
concept which implies a thinking process within the 
organism Attitude connotes conviction and de- 
mocracy while habit implies dictation and autocracy. 


A. k. Kuensali. 


1967. Leont’ev, A. N., Gal’perin, P. IA., & El’- 
konin, D. B. Reforma shkoly i zadachi psikholo- 
gii. Reform of the school and the tasks of psy- 
chology Vop. Psikhol., 1959, §(1), 3-22.—The 
new on strengthening the connection of the 
school with life and on further development of the 
system of popular education in the USSR,” adopted 
in December 1958 requires a shift in the goals of psy- 
chology, particularly as they relate to pedagogy. The 
future program should emphasize the following prob 
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lem areas: (a) “the role of strengthening the connec- 
tion of the school with life and [that] of uniting 
teaching with work in the psychic development of 
children and youth,” (b) “psychological problems of 
improving the content of general education,” (c) “the 
problem of methods of teaching and psychology,” (d) 
“the problem of abilities,” and (e) “problems of the 
psychological training of teachers.”—/. D. London. 

1968. Lowry, Howard. The -human privilege. 
Amer. Scholar, 1959, 28, 151-163.—Liberal education 
is viewed as a human privilege that has the potential 
to counteract the dangers symbolized by the concept 
of the organizational man.—J. Russell. 

1969. MacDonald, Ian C. Education import of 
the growth of learning. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 
3, 6-23.—Increase in output of scientific and tech- 
nical information results in the danger of learning 
“less and less about more and more” or “more and 
more about less and less.” The author favors greater 
quality and depth of education, selectivity in choosing 
areas of learning for concentration in depth, improve- 
ment of communication skills of scientific investiga- 
tors, and stress on learning how to learn so as to 
equip the investigator with skills useful in gaining 
needed depth and breadth beyond that possible in 
formal education.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

1970. Pidgeon, D. A. Selection for grammar 
schools in England and Wales. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 204-207, 214.—For the most part, the selec- 
tion employed with 11-year-old children 
incorporates a verbal reasoning test, standardized 
achievement tests in arithmetic and English, and 
assessments obtained from the primary school head 
teachers. In some places, such tests are administered 
earlier, also, to the children, and interviewing is em- 
ploved by nearly half the local education authorities. 
Errors in allocation are estimated to be in excess of 
10% of an age group. Some 20% receive secondary 
education ; 28°) of these continue their fulltime educa- 
tion at universities, teachers’ colleges, technical and 

art schools, and the like.—T. E. 
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1971. Pinneau, Samuel R., & Jones, Harold E. 
(U. California) Development of mental abilities. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 392-400.—During the past 
3 years increased emphasis was given to theoretical 
issues in the organization and development of mental 
abilities. Longitudinal research yielded information 
on age changes in patterns of mental growth. Cross- 
sectional studies helped to clarify the relationship of 
extrinsic and intrinsic factors to individual differ- 
ences in ability. Of special note were studies that 
dealt with social status in relation to ability. 68-item 
bibliog. —F. Goldsmith. 

1972. Schmeidler, Gertrude Raffel; Nelson, Mar- 
jory J., & Bristol, Marjorie. Freshman Ror- 
schachs and college performance. Genet. psychol. 
Vonogr., 1959, 59, 3-43.—Group Rorschachs were 
administered to 633 freshmen in 3 entering classes. 
Protocols were scored for adjustment status and po- 
tential creativity. Rorschach ratings of adjustment 
were significantly related in the anticipated directions 
to after-graduation estimates of academic honors, ex- 
tracurricular honors, severity of psychological dif- 
ficulties, going on probation, and extent of participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities. “The 58 students 
who had been rated as potentially creative showed a 
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suggestively different college record from the other 
students.” The use of Rorschach interpretations by 
members of a staff is 
Thompson. 

1973. Scott, Lloyd F. (U. California) Rela- 
tionships between elementary school children and 
television. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 134-137.—The 
relationships were examined that existed between 
either the total amount of television viewing or the 
amount of television viewing devoted to educational 
programs and: IQ, achievement, parents’ occupation, 
adjustment, and interests. The Ss of the research 
were 456 children of the sixth and seventh grades of 
4 schools in San Leandro, California The children 
who viewed most heavily were significantls 
to their lesser viewing friends in at 
and total achievement ] 
and came from famili 
F. Goldsmith 

1974. Skinner, B. F. 
machines. Science, 1958, 128, ‘ | he in- 
creasing demand for education “cannot be m imply 
by building more schools and 
Education must 
visual aids supp! 
tures, demonstrations and textbooks.’ they do 
not contribute to the “productive interchange between 
teacher and student in the small classroom or tutorial 
situation.” In the 1920s Sidney L 
several machines for the automatic 
gence and information 
such machines “could not only 
could teach. . 
to cultural inertia. 
first to emphasize the importance of immedi feed 
back in education and to propose a systen whicl 
each student could move at his own pace.” Require 
ments of a desirable teaching machine I | 
several machines with the required 
have been built. Such mach 
in: inducing sustained activity, ir 
point be thoroughly understood, 
material for which the student is rea 
student to come up with the right answer 
ing the student for every correct response 
ming of the material is considered. Uses 
and limitations of teaching machines ar 

Lachman. 


college discussed.—G. G 
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1975. Stephens, J. M. (Johns Hopkins | 
cational psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol 
109-130.—The 199 articles cited here were select 
from 4000 appearing in 95 serials. At the ons 
available summaries and their topics are listed 
remaining articles are reviewed under the 
of psychology in education, academic and intellectual 
growth, character, interests, and personal adjustment 
physique, intellect, and adjustment; interrelations 
the role of nonscholastic factors, methods, policy, and 
school organization, learning, and char 
acteristics of 199-item bibliog. —A. J 
S prow 

1976. Traversa, Carlo. Pedagogia e psicologia. 
[Pedagogy and psychology.] Turin, Italy: Radio 
Italiana, 1958. iv, 159 p. L. 300. Bibliog. Naz 
/tal., 1958, = 46 H. BI nalish 

1977. Winn, Ralph B. (Ed.) 
tionary of Education. New 


Edu- 
1959, 10, 


' 
ciassroom 


teachers 


John Dewey: Dic- 
York: Philosophical 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Library, 1959. x, 149 p. $3.75.—Quotations, vary 
ing in length up to 3 pages, arranged alphabetically. 

H. B. English. 

1978. Wolter, Emile. 
systematique des eleves. 
tematic observation of pupils.}| Paris, France: Bea 
trice-Nauwelaerts, 1957. 126 p. Belg. Fr. 80.—A 
detailed description of the method of child study de 
veloped by Albert Huth is given. It involves the 
making of observations both in and out of school and 
the synthesis of all these observations. Illustrative 
records of observation, scales for observation, and a 
bibliography of the works of Huth are included. 10 
p. refs.—S. Duker. 


(See also Abstracts 66, 298, 707, 955, 1076, 1385, 
2255, 2258, 2259, 2261, 2272, 2277, 2294) 


Initiation a l'’obervation 
Introduction to the sys 
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1979. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne) A look at homework. .imer. Sch. Bd. J 
1958, 137(6), 22-24.—The author analyzes the pros 
and cons of home assignments in the light of under 
lying psychological problems. These must be com 
mensurate with basic principles of child and adoles 
cent psychology, the principles underlying the laws 
of learning, and the recognition of the need for dif 
ferentiated ; nments according to the needs, abili 
ties, and interests of the individual pupil—S. M 
Amatora 

1980. Betts, Emmett Albert. (The Betts Reading 
Clinic) Developing basic reading skills: Through 
effective class organization. [ducation, 1958, 78, 
561-576.—The author points out the necessity for ef 
fective class organization in the developing of basi 
skills in reading: levels of professional competence 
regimentation, administrative and classroom plans, 
reading levels in grouping, interests and individual 
ized reading, individual differences, and goals of in 
struction.—S. M. Amatora 

1981. Blake, Elias, Jr. & Ausubel, David P. 

U, Min Proactive inhibition in the forgetting 
of meaningful school material. /. educ. Res., 1958, 
§2, 145-149.—Proactive inhibition is the interfer 

f ior learning with later learning. It is an 
portant factor in school learning because most new 
ideational materials are related to a previously learned 
background While retroactive inhibition is a sig 
nificant factor of forgetting in rote learning, proac 
tive inhibition is more significant in the forgetting of 
‘aningful material. The results of the experiment 
support the hypothesis that stability of established 
concepts increases the discriminability of the learn 
ing material and thereby minimizes proactive inhi 
bition. —F. Goldsmith 

1982. Brueckner, Leo J. Evaluation in arith- 
metic. Education, 1959, 79, 291-294.—Analysis in 
evaluation in arithmetic involved measurement, test 
ing, observation, and interviews with the learner and 
his a Involved in the analysis are: specity 
technical outcomes that are directly related to arith 
metic, outcomes related to child development and 
growth, broader outcomes concerned with social ob 
jectives to which they contribute. The author dis 
cusses the use of questions, check lists, inventories 
tape recordings, and similar pro 
personal interviews and evaluation 
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The uses and interpretations of standardized tests are 
likewise included.—S. M. Amatora. 


1983. Buswell, G. T. (U. California) Solving 
problems in arithmetic. /:ducation, 1959, 79, 287- 
290.—Teaching pupils to solve problems is a 2- 
pronged operation: thought processes need to be de 
veloped, and competency in the skills involved in num- 
ber processes are essential. Each of the aspects in- 


volved is analyzed in detail.—S. M. Amatora. 


1984. Cappa, Dan. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Kindergarten children’s spontaneous responses to 
storybooks read by teachers. J/. educ. Kes., 1958, 
$2, 75.—The spontaneous responses of over 2500 
kindergarten children in the schools of Contra Costa 
County, California to storybooks read to them by their 
teachers were investigated. The most noted spon- 
taneous response was the desire to look at the book 
read, 32.59% of the responses were verbalized, 67.6% 
were overt actions.—/*,. Goldsmith. 

1985. Carr, Patrick. (607 Spruce St., Villa Grove, 
Il.) Can comic books be used in education? 
Education, 1958, 79, 57-61.—The author examines a 
number of issues involved in the use of comic books. 
Following this he presents an evaluation of the vari 
ous types of comic books and points up suggestions 
for constructive use.—S. M. Amatora 


1986, Chapman, Robert Stanley. (Calgary, Al 
berta) Achievement and under-achievement in 
English language ten in an Alberta composite high 
school. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959, $, 41-49.—In 
a comparison of 112 achievers with 112 under- 
achievers in grades 10 and 11, some statistically sig 
nificant differences in the direction of the achievers 
were as follows: more girls, younger, fewer previous 
failures, more academic interests, better study habits, 
less time on hobbies, more private lessons, parents 
have more schooling and more often professional or 
owner of business, and teacher ratings agreed more 
with personality self-ratings. No significant differ 
ences on language spoken at home and time on after 
extra-curicular activities —G. M. 


school jobs or 


Della-Piana 
1987. Cleary, Florence D. 


Reading guidance programs. 
550-554 


(Wayne State VU.) 
Education, 1958, 78, 
Teachers need to guide the reading of their 
pupils so that books become a means of extending ex- 
perience, of gaining insight into human behavior, a 
testing ground for clarifying values and beliefs, for 
insuring life-long learning and fulfillment. The au- 
thor points out the skills that need to be developed 
and the guidance that must be provided. She shows 
the necessity for teachers and librarians to be skillful 
users of the world of communication media rhe 
psychological problems involved are usually the most 
important yet the most overlooked ones 
pointed out in a 7-point program.—S. M. Amatora, 


1988. Fay, Leo C. Improving the teaching of 
reading by teacher experimentation. ull. Sch. 
E:duc., Ind, U’., 1958, 34, 104 p.—As part of a read- 
ing improvement course offered to elementary school 
teachers, a problem for investigation was chosen by 
each of the participants and a research program was 
planned and executed. A sample of 11 experiments 
is presented which indicate the areas of concern and 
interest of these teachers. ‘They include phonics, 
reading in the content field, extensive reading, aiding 


These are 
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in the content field, extensive reading, aiding the 
handicapped reader, and reading in the high school. 
In summary, the results reveal that they were gen- 
erally successful in effecting reading improvement in 
their pupils. It would appear, further, that children 
can be helped to read significantly better by teachers 
who are interested and strongly motivated.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


1989. Fitzgerald, James A. (U.Scranton) What 
words should children study in spelling? /duca- 
tion, 1958, 79, 224-228.—In a survey of child letter- 
writing outside of school, pupil theme-writing in 
and adult letter-writing in life outside of 
school, the overlap of child and adult writing was 
determined. From this research together with that 
of other authorities, the author presents a basic list 
of 429 words. He then shows the need for testing, 
and the notable differences in children’s needs for 
spelling, the variation in their ability to spell words 
needed at all levels, and the research basis for differ- 
entiated instruction in spelling.—5. M. Amatora. 


1990. Fridian, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne) Reading achievement in a Catholic pa- 
rochial school. Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 403-405.— 
Pupils in a school in 1940 were compared to pupils 
in the same school in 1956 on reading achievement, 
accuracy, speed, and comprehension. Pupils in 1956 
read better than pupils enrolled in the same school in 
1940. Teaching of reading more effective now than 
in 1940.—E. M. Bower. 


1991. Furness, Edna Lue. (U. Wyoming) Psy- 
chological determinants of spelling success. /:du- 
cation, 1958, 79, 234—239.—Support needs to be given 
to prompt appraisal of spelling difficulty that remedial 
instruction be utilized before the pupil is psychologi- 
cally handicapped by results of failure. Included 
among the many determinants are: application of re- 
sults from experimental psychology; spelling as a 
sensorimotor habit; various types of imagery, visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic; the intelligence factor in 
spelling ability; phonetic generalization as a domi- 
nating factor in the psychology of differences in de- 
gree and kind of spelling errors; deeply conditioned 
emotional attitudes; intellectual inertia and careless- 
ness; specific experimental and temperamental fac- 
tors; opportunity, ability, and desire; and the role of 
incentives.—S. M. Amatora 


1992. Gilbert, A. C. F. (Princeton U.) The 
efficiency of certain variables in predicting sur- 
vival in an engineering school. /sychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1959, 10, 311-313.—". . . scores on the SAT-V, 
SAT-M, and Advanced Mathematics Test and score 
on a science test (Physics or Chemistry) do not seem 
to provide a very sound basis for predicting whether 
students will continue in the Engineering curriculum 
of Princeton University after the first year.”"—M. S. 
Maycner. 


1993. Glock, Marvin D. (Cornell U.) Some 
psychological aspects of teaching reading. [dw- 
cation, 1958, 78, 529-533.—In teaching by telling, 
guiding, or the encouragement of imitation many 
psychological problems need be considered: for ef- 
fective learning pupils need to see the reason; good 
guidance enables the learner to make errors and cor- 
rect them with his own skill; imitation does not 
ensure understanding; the pupil must understand 


school, 
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what he learns and be given practice in applying it to 
varied what elements in learning will 
transter, and why, and how.—S. M. Amatora. 

1994. Goldberg, Herman Krieger. (Baltimore, 
Md.) The ophthalmologist looks at the reading 
problem. mer Ophthal, 1959, 47, 607-74.—A 
review of 36 articles and 100 cases of reading re- 
tardation leads to the conclusion that refractive errors 
and muscle imbalance play only a small part in the 
problem ot the retarded reader and that it is possible 
to recognize a reading-retarded child at the tirst grade 
level where the problem dealt with. 36 
rets.—D. Shaad, 

1995. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) 
teaching of reading: An international view. Cam- 
Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1957. 30 p. 
$1.50.—The problems of literacy and the teaching 
ot reading in different parts of the sur- 

Experiment indicates that: children learn to 
by almost any method 
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; all children and adults 
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that other 
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10t show which method 
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methods emphasize differents reading ; 
progress in learning to read is most rapid when both 


word 


aspects Ol 


, 


meaning and the skills ot recognition are 


om the beginning.—/I}. WW. Meissner. 
1996. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) New ap- 
proaches to the study of interpretation in read- 
ing. 1958, 52, 65-67.—The earlier ap- 
proaches to the problem of reading by Thorndike, 
Judd, Buswell, Hilliard, and Davis were viewed in 
perspective. Other investigators (Swain, 
Piekarz, Gray and Rogers, Bloom and Broder, Jen- 
kinson, Letton) are now making use of retrospective 
techniques. JLhese studies give 
clear evidence of the value of these methods in study 
ing interpretation in reading. [hey reveal the nature 
ot thinking involved. The 


Stressed tr 
}. educ. KeS., 
: ’ 
historical 
and 


introspective 


article has 
newer approach.— I. 


aim of this 


been to call attention to the 
Goldsmith. 

1997. Gray, William S. (LU. | Sum- 
mary of reading investigations: July 1, 1957 to 
June 30, 1958. educ. Res., 1959, $2, 203-221.— 
Ihe past year has been an unusually productive one 

respect both to the number and quality of the 
reading investigations reported. Attention is di- 
rected to their variety and nature and the major con 
reached Short abstracts of 118 different 
publications are given in the 4 helds of: summaries 


reading, the 


hic ago) 


with 
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ciusions 
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reiating to specihc aspects ol SOC 1010 y 
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ldsmith. 


of reading, the physiology of reading, 


ing of reading 1 !8-item 
Hahn, Harry T. (Public Schools, Pontiac, 
Improving reading skills in junior high 
Education, 1958, 79, 153-156.—A _ number 
lved improv 


bibliog i & 

] 098 
Mich. ) 
school. 
of psychol nplications involved in the 
ing of reading skills at the junior high level 
iscussed. The author points out the factors in- 
volved, presents the experiment as carried on by the 
Oakland Reading Service, and gives conclusions.—S. 
M. Amatora. 

1999. Hart, Richard H. (Peter Boscow School, 
Hillsboro, Ore.) The effectiveness of an approach 
to the problem of varying abilities in teaching 
reading. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 228-231.—In the 


er ie al 
school 
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average classroom there is a very wide range in the 
reading achievement and ability of pupils. At Peter 
Boscow School pupils were tested with the Reading 
Battery of the California Achievement Tests, the 
Durrell-Sullivan Intermediate Reading Survey, and 
the 1950 5-Form Calitormia Short-Form Test ot Men 
tal Maturity, and the students were divided into ¥ 
different ability groups. Daily for 85 minutes grade 
level designations were dissolved and pupils of simi 
lar ability trom the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades met tor 
language arts instruction. lhe achievements of the 
pupils of the same grades under the regular reading 
program and under the experimental program were 
compared alter a year as measured by the Reading 
Battery of the Califormia Achievement lest. lhe 
results indicate that reading achievement under the 
experimental program was significantly greater than 
the reading achievement under the regular program 
—. Goldsmith. 

2000. Hone, Elizabeth. (( 
San Fernando Valley) Identification of children 
gifted in science. Calif. /. educ. Kes., 1959, 10, 64 
67.—A list of 49 characteristics, culled from the 
literature, is categorized as personal, socio-emotional, 
and intellectual ; 
educators in 


alifornia State Coll., 


the list was employed with some 6U 
an exploratory study—/. £. 

2001. [Aroshchuk, V. L. Rol’ osoznaniia tipo- 
vykh priznakov pri reshenii arifmeticheskikh zad- 
ach opredelénnogo tipa. [lhe role of identitying 


Newland 


problem-types in solving arithmetic problems of a 
1959, S( 1), 103-113 


xls are responsible tor 
, 
t! 


given type j , op Psikhol., 
improper instructional meth 
the ditticulties experienced by pupils in handling arith 
metic problems falling irto different categories of 
solution. In current practice no attempt is 
made, as a rule, to get pupils to look for 
tures which identify a problem type so 
him to apply the solution appropriate to the problem 
As a matter of fact, these features are not even re 
ferred to in class. Successful solution of a typical 
problem requires a more or less complete understand 
ing of those features which identity its type. In 
vestigation shows that only those pupils who have u 
dependently learned to identify types are able to cope 
with typical problems based on them. lype-identitica 
tion should be taught to pupils in generalized and 
abstract form from the very start with concrete illus 
tration. If this is done, “even backward pupils will 
be able successfully to solve practical as well as ab 
stract problems of a given type 1. D. London 


2002. Jacobs, James N., & Bollenbacher, Joan K. 
(Cincinnati Public Schools, O.) An experimental 
study of the effectiveness of television versus class- 
room instruction in sixth grade science in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools: 1956-1957. J/. educ. Kes., 
1959, 52, 184—-189.—The research was concerned with 
the effectiveness of instruction by television as com 
pared with the regular classroom instruction in pub 
lic schools. 12 classes of sixth grade science, con 
taining a total of 315 boys and girls, located in 12 
elementary schools in Cincinnati, were included in 
the experiment. 6 classes were assigned to the tele 
vision group and 6 to the control group. The tele 
vision instruction began on March 18, 1957, and con 
tinued for 8 weeks. he students were tested before 
and after the experiment. The TV-group averages 
exceeded the non-T V group averages at the high and 
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middle levels, the difference for the middle group 
being only slight, while the reverse was true at the 
low I¢vel.—F. Goldsmith. 

2003. Josephina. (Boston Coll.) Reading ac- 
complishment of gifted and average pupils. duc. 
psychol, Measmt., 1958, 18, 867-871.—Horn’s formula 
modified by the Pearsonian r's obtained in this study 
were used to compute mean discrepancy scores for 
giited and average pupils in reading vocabulary and 
comprehension. It is concluded that “pupils of 
above average ability in this study deviated more than 
the corresponding group of pupils of average ability 
when their obtained level was compared with their 
expected accomplishment.” —H’. Coleman. 

2004. Kasdon, Lawrence M. (Department of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawai) Early read- 
ing background of some superior readers among 
college freshmen. J. educ. Kes., 1958, 52, 151-153. 
—The reading background of 3) superior readers 
among college freshmen were studied. Approximately 
half of them reported that they were able to read 
before entering the first grade; of these, two thirds 
had been taught to read by some member of their 
families. Half of the students reported that they 
became interested in reading because they were curi 
ous about the content of the books. he tamily played 
a more important role in fostering interest in books 
in early years than the school did. No definite an- 
swer was given to the question if giftedness in read 
ing could be identified early in the life of the child. 

I. Goldsmith, 


2005. Krutetskii, V. A. Opyt analiza sposob- 
nostei k usvoeniiu matematiki u shkol’nikov. { Ex- 
perimental analysis of abilities [required] for learn- 
ing mathematics in pupils.| Vop. Psikhol., 1959, § 
(1), 32-50.—The “structure of mathematical abili 
ties” and the determination of its components are the 
subject of an experimental study conducted on 15 
pupils drawn from the sixth and eighth grades. The 
method utilized is that of comparative analysis of the 
process by which specially selected experimental alge- 
braic problems are solved by “capable” and “incapa 
ble” pupils. In this way certain individual mathe- 
matical abilities can be identified: the ability to make 
quick and broad generalizations, the ability to wind 
up the reasoning process and to bring things to quick 
conclusion through the corresponding mathematical 
operations, and the ability to switch speedily and 
freely from direct to reverse reasoning. It appears 
that the foregoing “components are not general abili- 
ties common to every activity of a given person but 
are specifically mathematical abilities and as such 
are peculiar only to the mathematical activities of 
that person.”—/. D. London, 


2006. Kudriavtsev, T. V. K voprosu o pri- 
menenii znanil na praktike. [On the application of 
knowledge to practice.}| J’op Psikhol., 1959, §(1), 
23-31.—Seventh and eighth grade pupils were ob- 
served in electrical mounting work requiring some 
knowledge of physics. Pupils experience considerable 
difficulty in the application of theoretical propositions 
to electric diagrams. Similar difficulty was observed 
in the deduction of theoretical principles from ele- 
mentary electrical set-ups. It appears that pupils may 
have “several relatively closed systems of knowledge 
and skills and a pattern of practical abilities, which 
very often lack mutual transition points.” Several 
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ways of effectuating the “transition” are discussed.— 
!, D. London, 

2007. Letson, Charles T. (l’ublic Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J.) The relative influence of material and 
purpose on reading rates. /. educ. Kes., 195, 52, 
238-240.—A recent experiment, conducted by the 
writer, examined whether the difficulty of the ma 
terial or the purpose for which the material is read 
exerts a greater degree of influence on the rate ol 
reading. The test consisted of 2 parts: to test the 
flexibility of rate in accordance with the difficulty 
of the material, and to test the flexibility of rate in 
accordance with the purpose. Lhe test was adminis- 
tered to a population of OU1 college freshmen. The 
following conclusions may be deduced from this study : 
the dithculty of the material exerts a greater influence 
on rate than does the purpose, slowing down to read 
more difficult material is important to good compre- 
hension.—/l. Goldsmith. 

2008. McDavid, John, Jr. Some relationships 
between social reinforcement and _ scholastic 
achievement. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 151-154. 

—Motivational differences assumed to account for 
scholastic over- and underachievement may be par- 
tially due to differences in the incentive motiva- 
tional reinforcement value of positive evaluation by 
teachers for various individuals. The more effective 
social approval is as a reward, the greater its incen- 
tive or motivational value. Consequently, the student 
is more likely to work toward a goal of high scholastic 
achievement.—A. A. Aramish. 


2009. McQueen, R., & Williams, K. C. Predict- 
ing success in beginning high school algebra. /’sy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 003-000.—**The present inquiry 
sought to ascertain the correlation between success in 
beginning high school algebra and four educational 
measurements: (a) eighth year arithmetic grades, 
(b) Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test, (c) Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability lest, and (d) Gates Reading 
Survey, Comprehension section. he sample was 
composed of 83 ninth grade students .. . enrolled in 
first year algebra. Correlations between algebra 
grades and reading comprehension, and algebra grades 
and general intelligence fell well short of significance. 
Positive, though moderate, correlations were found 
between algebra grades and arithmetic grades as well 
as between algebra grades and the Orleans Test scores. 
Data suggest that forecasting achievement in algebra 
would be considerably more accurate if both of the 
latter predictors were employed than if based upon 
either one alone.”—C. H. Ammons. 


2010. Marvel, John A. (U. Wyoming) 


or 


Acquisi- 
tion and retention of reading performance on two 
response dimensions as related to “set” and ta- 


chistoscopic training. /. educ. Kes., 1959, 52, 232- 
237.—"Set” is defined in this investigation as relat- 
ing to any performance change in reading rate which 
might occur from a specific set of verbal instructions. 
rhe effect of the tachistoscope and the effect of “set” 
for speed on the improvement of rate and compre- 
hension in reading were examined. The tachistoscope 
was used with verbal set and without verbal set. The 
implications indicated that reading ability can be im 
proved by increasing the motivation of the pupil. The 
requisite skills for improving reading rate lie in the 
ability of the teacher to motivate the students for an 
increase in reading rate, and expensive apparatus are 
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not essential to release these potentialities. 15 refs. 
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2012. Morrison, Ida E., & Perry, Ida F. (Sacra- 
mento State Coll.) Spelling and reading relation- 
ships with incidence of retardation and accelera- 
tion. J. educ. Res., 1959, §2, 222-227.—The results 
f sf nd reading 1007 children 
5 schoo 
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2014. Olivier, S. 
fluence 


pec ial, 


t 


Influence de la mixité. In- 
of coeducation.}] B/NOP, 1958, 14, 
123-129 ‘ f pupil in coeduca 
tional classes with those l 
finds slightly 
However, when the total 

urban or rural locale, it appears that coeducation in 
rural areas is an urban 


> success. 


Numero 
better perforn 


! , 
advantage, areas 


separate classes provid 
Further investigation is needed as to the nature of 
I f ffecting coeducation in urban areas.- 
ass 


other tactors a 
F. M1 

2015. Phelph, Waldo W., Hanks, L. Day, & 
Neef, Harold. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Speech activities in the United States history 
course. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 29-35.—67 
pairs of high school students, equated on Otis IQ and 
pretest history content scores, constituted the control 
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and experimental groups under different teachers. 
the experimental groups differed in that approxi 
mately one-half of their class time was devoged to 
student speaking, debates, and other less tormal 
verbal participation. No statistically significant dif 
were found between the gains of the 2 
groups.—J/. £. Newland, 

2016. Quay, Lorene Childs. (U. Illinois) Aca- 
demic achievement attitudes in group perception 
in sixth graders. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 
19, 3042-3043.—Abstract. 

2017. Roberts, Ruth. (U. Minnesota) English 
skills of foreign graduate students. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3014—3015.—Abstract. 

2018. Schubert, Delwyn G. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) How gifted junior high students attack 
unknown words. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 90- 
¥1, 94.—Analysis of 172 responses by 86 gifted stu 
dents (above “I.Q. 130") showed 32% using a dic 
tionary, 31% asking someone else, 17% using con- 
textual clues, 11% skipping the word, 6% relying 
upon phonetic and structural analysis, and 3% using 
a glossary.—7. £. Newland 

2019. Spencer, D. H. Interpretation and ex- 
planation of the syllabus for Standard IX. /. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 452-458.—Some of 
the dithcult from the Bombay Syllabus 
und an explanation of ways of introducing the basic 
structures of English to children were presented in 
a series of talks over the All-India Radio. The pres 
ent article is a published version of one such talk deal 
ing with the syllabus for Standard IX. 
noun, adverbial, and adjectival 
verbs (anomalous finites) are 
sidered.—D. Lebo 

2020. Thompson, Orville E. (U. California, 
Davis) College achievement of high school voca- 
tional agriculture students. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 175-178, 185.—In the University of Cali 
fornia College of Agriculture at Davis, no statisti ally 
igni differences were found between the college 

point ages of 75 students who had com- 

| 3 or more years of agriculture in high school 

and ymparable sized group who had completed less 
han that.—T7. E. Newland. 

2021. Tsudzuki, A. Prediction of the adjust- 
ment of middle-school pupils to the school life. 
Bull. Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957( Mar), 3, 395.—-The 
Kraeplin Test, Tanaka’s Test of Introversion-Ex- 
traversion, and Nagashima and Yamazaki's Person 
ality Adjustment Test were not good predictors of 
scholastic achievement in the middle school and had 
low test-test correlation over 1 year.—H. B. English. 

2022. Tsudzuki, A. Prediction of the scholastic 
achievement in middle-school pupils. ull. Fac. 
Educ., Nagoya, 1957( Mar), 3, 394.—School marks 


are better ! 


ferences 


point ‘<i 
points arising 


Tenses ; 
and special 
among the topics con 


clauses; 


; 
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rh 


aver 


a Cf 


predictors of scholastic achievement in the 
middle school than intelligence tests. The intelligence 
test had a test-test r over 1 year of about 5.6.—H. B. 
English. 


2023. Wollner, Mary H. B. (Rochford Coll.) 
Some European research in reading disabilities. 
Education, 1958, 78, 550-560.—Following a 4-month 
study of educational centers in Austria, Germany, and 
France, the author presents the research in reading 
disabilities being carried on in these countries. Im- 
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pressions gathered in visits to diagnostic centers and 
in the reading of their published research include: 
keen awareness of the problem of reading disability 
and outstanding research done in France: definitions 
expressive of complex ediology and agreement in de- 
scriptions of origins and natures of handicaps; ap- 
proaching a diagnosis from a medical-neurological 
vantage point; approach to the problem from a psy- 
chopedagogical or developmental vantage point; ap- 
proaching the problem from a sociological vantage 
point; lack of sufficient material and information 
about dyslexia in teacher preparation programs; a 
wide variety of practices in remedial procedures; and 
common elements in diagnostic keenness, enthusiastic 
championship, and devoted and insightful teaching.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


2024. Zykova, V. I. O primenenii geometriches- 
kikh znanil k resheniiu prakticheskikh zadach. 
[Om the application of geometrical knowledge to the 
solution of practical problems.] V’op. Psikhol., 1959, 
§(2), 53-65.—Sixth grade pupils were first engaged 
in the solution of problems involving determination of 
inaccessible distances given similar 
problems involving measurement out-of-doors The 
study showed that the ability this type of 
problem in practice d largely on the general- 
ized understanding of way such problems are 
solved on paper. The kinds of difficulties encountered 
and mistakes made in the determination of inaccessi- 
ble distances are also I. D. London 


(See also Abstracts 79, 81, 775, 1073, 1197, 
1451, 2271) 
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wy?s 


Bailyn, Lotte. 


and children: A study of exposure habits and 


P sve hol 
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cognitive effects. 
Whole No. 471) “The central problem of this 
stucly is the effect of the mass media on four cognitive 
aspects of the child: stereotyping, perception of threat, 
projected self-image, and passivity.” A questionnaire 
was administered to over 600 fifth and sixth grade 

blic school of suburban Boston. 
Information was elicited on frequency of exposure and 
content preferences to radio, TV, movies, comic books, 
hooks, and comic strips. Among the findings re 
ported were: those who are most heavily exposed to 
pictorical media comic books, and TV) do 
not spend much time listening to radio or reading 
books: boys tend to concentrate more than girls on 
pictorial media; parental restriction on amount of 
exposure, IQ, occupation of father, and religion seem 
the most closely related factors which influence ex- 
posure to pictorial media. A discussion of the types 
of programs preferred and the cognitive correlates of 
exposure reveals that the need for escape and ego- 
protection through passive release of aggression is 
particularly great in boys of the Catholic religion 
where fathers are workers or in service jobs. 25- 


item bibliog.—M. A. Seidenfeld 


2026. Brown, Donald R., & Datta, Lois-Ellen. 
Authoritarianism, verbal ability, and response set. 
J. abnorm soc Psychol., 1959, 58, 131-134.- -The 
relationship of authoritarianism (as measured by the 
F scale) to year of college and response set were 
tested and discussed.—G. H. Frank. 
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2027. Budd, William C., & Blakely, Lynda S. 
(Western Washington Coll. Education) The rela- 
tionship between ascendancy and response choice 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. J. 
educ. Res., 1958, $2, 73-74.—20 students who char- 
acteristically responded to items on the MTAI by 
selecting an extreme response position were com- 
pared with 20 students who selected the moderate re- 
sponse position. They were compared on 2 meas- 
ures: the A factor of the Guildford-Martin Inventory 
of Factors, and an incomplete sentence blank con- 
structed for this purpose. The results of the study 
showed no relationship between ascendance as meas- 
ured by either scale and the tendency to choose ex- 
treme response positions on the MTAI.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


2028. Calogeras, Roy C. Some relationships be- 
tween fantasy and self-report behavior. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 273-325.—57 tenth-grade 
boys were given direct and indirect attitude question- 
naires, were administered the TAT in group form, 
and were interviewed on intrafamily problems and 
situations. “A significant as well as a direct rela- 
tionship appears to exist between TAT derived intra- 
family attitudes and comparable attitudes measured by 
the self-report techniques.” The majority of the sig- 
nificant correlations were considered too low to be 
of value in individual prediction. Implications for 
theory and further research are discussed. 64 refs. 

G. G. Thompson 

2029. Cannon, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young U.) 
Stability of sociometric scores of high school stu- 
dents. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 43-48.—The socio- 
metric type test, Fun, Work, and Friends, developed 
by Staples, was used to determine the stability of a 
high school group’s acceptance of its members over 
periods of 1, 2, and 3 years. Beginning 1950 the tests 
were given to about 100 pupils attending a rural high 
school in Nebraska. The tests included 4 items ques- 
tioning with what pupils they would enjoy working 
on a committee or going to a picnic, for whom they 
would vote to represent the school, and who their 
best friends were. The social acceptance scores were 
found to have a high correlation coefficient, ranging 
from .61 to 91, over periods of 1, 2, and 3 years. 
This rural high school group's acceptance of its mem- 
bers showed a tendency to remain stable. In larger 
communities the may tend to be lower.—F. 
Goldsmith 

2030. Dass, Ajit Kumar. The effect of west- 
ernization on university students’ attitudes toward 
co-education. Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 1958, 5, 65- 
70.—Using a questionnaire and self-rating scale to 
study the relationship between westernization and 
attitudes toward coeducation, the author obtained a 
low r of .0391 between the 2 instruments. He con- 
cludes there is no definite relationship between the 2 
variables.—H. Angelino. 

2031. Deignan, F. J. Note on the values of art 
students. /’sychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 566.—“The Study 
of Values by Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey was ad- 
ministered in May of 1956 and 1957 to a total of 136 
seniors enrolled in general psychology at Rhode Island 
School of Design . . . and in September, 1956, to 212 
incoming freshmen. Results . . . warrant its con- 
tinued use as a screening device. . . . Comparisons by 
t-test, made after overall 6 X 3 analyses of variance 
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for males and females sep: 
nificant | 
significantly bigher 


irately had vielded sig- 
indicate that RISD seniors hold 
Aesthetic values than either RISD 
freshmen or college students in general, and markedly 
lower Social values than either group.”—C. H. Am- 
mons 

2032. Edwards, T. Bentley, & Wilson, Alan B. 
Attitudes toward the study of school subjects. 
Educ. Theory, 1958, 8, 275-283, 285.—As an intro- 
duction to a research project on motivations of high 
school students, the authors present a conceptual 
scheme out of an instrument is to be devised 
that will rank individuals, in terms of latent person- 
prudent vs. theoretic, 
immediate, prudent vs. aesthetic, theoretic 
vs. immediate, theoretic vs aesthetic vs. im- 
mediate.—-A. E. Kuensli. 

2033. Edwards, T. Bentley, & Wilson, Alan B. 
UL. California) The specialization of interests 
and academic achievement. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 
28, 183—-196.—Interest orientation of high school stu- 
dents is construed according to 2 bipolar dimensions: 
preference for social vs. nonsocial objects, and prefer- 
ence for ends through deliberative, abstract consid- 
immediate or proximate ends. In scales 
this formulation, students 
with boys tending 


values 
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2034. Elkins, Deborah. Some factors related to 
the choice-status of ninety eighth-grade children 
in a school society. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 
$8, 207-272.—Pup... in 3 eighth-grade classrooms 
were admin iometric test 4 times during a 
school year at intervals of 2 months. They were also 
interviewed on how they happened to choose particu- 
An interview was also conducted with 

one parent of each pupil. On the basis of an analysis 
it was concluded that “Children who 

were flexible in role formance, who had the ability 
to meet the needs of others, who could further the 
goals of the group, who displayed certain acceptable 
behavior patterns among the highly chosen 
There was a slight tendency also for highly 
ildren to elicit responses of satisfaction from 
parents, to find satisfaction in performance of roles 
in the home, to be more intelligent, to be somewhat 
igher than others in socioeconomic status, to achieve 
ligher be younger.” The 


, 
those 


with strong 


Stered a sox 


lar classmates 
of these data 


nerforn 
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cnosen ci 
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ni academic and to be 
characteristics of least-chosen pupils are also dis- 
cussed, with comments about the responsibilities and 
functions of school personnel. 40 refs.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

2035. English, O. Spurgeon; Katz, Max; Schef- 
len, Albert E., Danzig, Elliott R. & Speiser, 
Jeanne B. Preparedness of high school and col- 
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lege seniors for parenthood. 4WA4 Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 469-479.—Analysis of 972 ques 
tionnaires (445 college seniors), coupled with addi- 
tional information, indicated that the college group 
did better than the high school students on the “in 
formation section” but no differently in other areas. 
“High school respondents, for the most part, lacked 
knowledge about parenthood and evidenced a high 
incidence of attitudes which indicated unrealistic ex 
pectations and idealization of parent-child relation 
ships, together with nonacceptance of unsocialized in 
fantile traits and a fear of ‘spoiling’ and physical con 
tact.” The authors suggest more educational effort 
be directed toward the “biological, psychological, and 
social aspects of child rearing.” 22 refs.—L. A 
Pennington 

2036. Geist, Harold. (Pittsburg, Calif.) Re- 
search implications of a pictorial interest test. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 25-28.—A triad, forced 
choice, pictorial occupational interest inventory, 
standardized on males in grades 8-12, college, and 
trade school in this country, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 
Test-retest reliabilities of .69-80 are 
Transcultural and sociological implications 
are suggested.—T. E. Newland. 

2037. Glazer, Stanford H. (Wayne State U.) 
Educational attainment and interest patterns. / 
guid, Ouart., 1957, 6, 183-186.—The study attempts 
to answer the question “Does educational attainment 
really affect interest patterns?” 335 individuals were 
placed in 3 categories: did not complete high school, 
high school graduates, and high school plus some col 
lege. All had interest and intelligence test. Author 
concludes: (a) 3 groups present variance in interest 
patterns “suggesting that educational attainment 
might bean influencing factor.” (b) A marked 
similarity of interest between the 2 higher educational 
level groups. (c) “Intelligence scores ... appea: to 
be dependent upon the amount of education com 
pleted.”- F. A. Whitehouse 

2038. Hoyt, Cyril J.. & Cook, Walter W. The 
predictive validity of the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory based on pupil attitude toward 
school. J. teach. Educ., 1959, 10, 42-44.—Studies of 
pupils ratings of school and their teachers’ concurrent 
MTAI score show low positive relationships (.45, 
38, and .31). The mean ratings given to men teach- 
ers did not differ from those given women teachers.— 
E. M. Bower ‘ 

2039. LAkobson, S. G. O formirovanii u mlad- 
shikh shkol’nikov umeniia rabotat’ bez otvlechenii. 

On the formation of the ability to work without dis 
traction in younger pupils.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5 
(2), 77-82.—Data are presented to show that for 
a child to work without distraction it is necessary 
that: “the child itself strive to avoid distraction,” 
and “certain means specifically related to the child's 
efforts should be made available to the child.” The 
purpose of these means is to “materialize in the child's 
consciousness through some material process those 
aspects of behavior which it is seeking to control,” — 
I. D. London 

2040. Jervis, Frederick M., & Congdon, Robert 
G. (U. New Hampshire) Student and faculty 
perceptions of educational values. Amer. Psycho- 
logist, 1958, 13, 464-466.—“A questionnaire asking 
respondents to rank nine sets of phrases” represent 
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reported 
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ing different objectives of higher education was the 
basic instrument. 4 hypotheses were formulated as 
follows: “(a) there is a significant difference be- 
tween what students wish to gain from college and 
what faculty consider as worthy objectives of higher 
education, (b) the expectancies of freshmen and 
seniors are different, (c) seniors are better able than 
freshmen to predict expressed faculty goals, and (d) 
more students than faculty feel that their educational 
goals are being met at the university.” The first 
hypothesis was confirmed, data on the second hy- 
pothesis “led to a rejection,” and the third hypothe- 
sis “was not confirmed by the data.” The “students 
as a group reported substantially more goal fulfill- 
ment than did the faculty.”"—-S. J. Lachman. 

2041. Lantagne, Joseph E. (U. California, Santa 
tarbara) Interests of 4000 high school pupils in 
problems of marriage and parenthood. Res. Quart., 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1958, 29, 407 
416.—4000 high school students, equally divided by 
sex were given an inventory relative to determining 
their interests in marriage and parenthood. The re- 
sponses were compared with those of an equal num 
ber of college students to determine the effect of age 
and maturity. It is reported that high school boys 
showed the greatest interest in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, while the girls were most in 
terested in pregnancy problems. In general, girls 
appear to have a greater interest in problems of mar 
riage and parenthood than do the boys in this age 
group.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2042. Larson, H. L. (Ponoka Schools) The 
five school project dropout study. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1958, 4, 212-215.—5 Canadian high schools com- 
bined in a questionnaire study of the factors associ 
ated with student dropouts. Questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to principals and to the dropouts. Recom- 
mendations are made for local action.—G. M. Della- 
Piana 

2043. Lehmann, Irvin Jack. (Michigan State U.) 
Learning: III. Attitudes and values. Kev. educ. 
Res., 1958, 28, 468-474.—During the last decade psy 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and educa- 
tors studied extensively the effect of the development, 
stability, and change of different pedagogical meth- 
ods on attitudes and values There is need for: 
research related to establishing causal factors in 
changes, an interdisciplinary approach in the study 
of attitudes and values, and new instruments possibly 
based on results of factor-analytic studies. 50-item 
bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 


2044. Lévy-Bruhl, Odette. 
la lecture. [Reading interests of adolescents.] En- 
fance, 1957, No. 5, 561-567.—Baumegarten's Catalog 
lest was modified for French use. It consists of 400 
hook titles, real and fictitious, with brief annotations, 
classified under the following headings: novels (with 
subdivisions), stories of great men, lands and peo 
ples, history and civilizations, marvels of science and 
technology, the nature of the living world, social and 
economic problems, human problems, the artistic life, 
the spiritual life, and sports. The test has been given 
to more than a thousand Parisian and suburban 
secondary school and college youth. The resu'ts are 
presented mainly in tabular form. Novels relating 
to social problems are rather uniformly in first place. 
Unemployment in the United States and racism in 


Les adolescents et 
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South Africa are topics of very lively interest.—S. S. 
Marzolf. 

2045. Little, J. Kenneth. (U. Wisconsin) The 
Wisconsin study of high school graduates. Educ. 
Rec., 1959, 40, 123-128.—The findings on a question- 
naire given to 34,151 Wisconsin high school grad- 
uates reveal that: 30% plan to go to college; 60% 
of these place in the top third of their graduating 
class; 90% of those planning for college actually go; 
differences between those who plan to go and those 
who don't are found in the influence of parents and 
parental occupation, teachers, friends, strength of de- 
sire to attend college, and willingness to help them- 
selves. The conclusion drawn is that counseling 
efforts should be extended to parents as well as stu- 
dents.—W. W. Meissner. 


2046. McKee, John P., & Sherriffs, Alex C. 
Men’s and women’s beliefs, ideals, and self-con- 
cepts. Amer. J. Sociol., 1959, 64, 356-363.—A study 
of male and female student ideas on masculinity and 
femininity reveals that women wish for more of the 
“feminine” qualities in men and that they consider 
themselves more feminine than they would wish. 
Men Ss were found to be more perceptive of what 
women desire in them as attributes than were women 
Ss insightful about the current desires of men for 
characteristics in them.—. M. Frumkin. 


2047. Miller, Eleanor O. (Illinois Coll.) Non- 
academic changes in college students. Fduc. Rec., 
1959, 40, 118-122.—A study of changes in student 
values from freshman to senior year is reported. 
Average scores for “religious values” on the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study are not significantly different 
for freshmen and seniors, but individual scores reveal 
considerable change. A group of 50 freshmen, 12 of 
whom were remeasured as seniors, was evaluated by a 
battery consisting of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
(Form Il), Rorschach, Machover drawings and 2 
cards from the TAT. Changes were highly individual 
and no significant group tendencies were detected.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


2048. Naegele, Kaspar D. (U. British Columbia) 
Friends and acquaintances: An exploration of 
some social distinctions. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 
28, 232-252.—4 groups of high school seniors, com- 
prising 5 students in each, participated in informal 
discussions of friendship led by a psychiatrist and 
the author. Discussants were chosen on a socio- 
metric basis, including 2 groups with reciprocated 
friendships in the school, and 2 made up of students 
who believed themselves without friends. Major 
themes developed in the recorded conversations con- 
cerned: the varieties of “others,” the constitutive 
characteristics of close friendship, friendship as con- 
trast, and friendship as constant and changing reci- 
procity. Differences in the social perceptions of 
isolates and sought-after students were apparent in 
the character and content of their discussions. Sev- 
eral aspects of adolescent friendship seemed incon- 
gruous with the major emphases of North American 
values. Theoretical reconsiderations are proposed.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


(Michigan State U.) 


2049. Nosow, Sigmund. 
Educational value-orientations of college students. 


J. educ. Res., 1958, $2, 123-128.—The materials in 
this study are based upon an analysis of the responses 
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interview schedule of a randomly 

ple of 169 students who were leting their first 
term of social sciences at Michigan State University: 
December, 1954. The interviews were designed to get 
it students’ reactions to: the course in general. the 
content of the and the instructor The re 
sponses to the questions indicate that the students’ 
lly achievement-oriented ones. From 
of the student, the instructor seems 
insignificant. The 
students or their success in school 
did not differentiate their atitude toward the course 
or toward social science in general.—F. Goldsmith 
2050. Ogawa, T., Kihara, K.., Hukaya, S., & 
Tanaka, K. A comparative research in the collec- 
tive attitude of primary school children. Pull. Fa: 
Educ., Nagoya, 1957( Mar), 3, 390-391.—In 4 out of 
6 school systems (1315 pupils in grades 4-6) teach 
successful in inculcating democratic ideals 
toward the cor mon good A chief dis 
ling feature of 
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cessful systems was their 
collectiv man relations among 
another was guidance over a wide 
laily activitic The chief instrument 
was a critical situation test.—/H. BR. English 

_ 2051. Pierce-Jones, John. (U. Texas) Voca- 
tional interest correlates of socio-economic status 
in adolescence. duc. psych Veasmt., 1959, 19, 
65-71 Adolescet f r} conomic status had 
significantly higher Kuder scores on the literary. 
in those of 
tatus were more strongly 
und mechani 


interest scales er nstructed 
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2052 


an Poffenberger, Thomas, & Norton, Donald. 
Cali 


fornia) Factors in the formation of atti- 
tudes eomand mathematics. !. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 
171- 7 The evelopment of attitudes toward 
mathematics was investigated 390 freshmen of the 
U ] Davis were given the 
Psychological Ex- 
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2053 Smith, John Allan, & Nash, Philip G. 
| District, Paramount, Calif Dif- 
ferences in interest patterns according to high 
school major sequences. | . educ. Res., 1958, 
9, 179-185.—In terms of results shite’ by means of 
the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory on 
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1015 Los Angeles City high school seniors, it was 
found that: “students taking the various major se 
quences in high school represent somewhat homo- 
geneous groupings with respect to their interest pat 
tern”; “boys with the various major sequences are 
more sharply differentiated in their interest patterns 
than girls”: and “where there [was] no direct rela- 
tionship between the major sequences and any of the 
interest fields, there apparently [was] no interest 
pattern that could be identified.”"—-T. F. Newland. 

2054. Smith, M. B. (Iowa State Teachers Coll.) 
“Stage fright” as a barrier to class participation 
on the verbal level. /ducation, 1958, 79, 175-177.— 
The author points out a number of factors involved in 
verbal inhibition, drives for attention, and avoidance 
of critici After discussing various areas included, 
awareness of frustration as a natural 
‘itant of social intercourse, transmission of 
h fact to students, desire and fear of com 
munications, a permissive atmosphere compounded of 
both rf for criticism and for attention, preparing 
students until such a time as they are prepared to 
neet the consequences of criticism.—S. M. Amatora 

2055. Strunk, O., Jr. Relationship between self- 
reports and adolescent religiosity. /sychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 683-686.—‘136 high school students were 
given a modified form of the Brownfain Self-Rating 
In A significant 

ference in religio sity was found between the high 

ww self-report scorers [on the Brownfain Self 

Inventory], those adolescents with a rela- 

irmative self-report tending to score higher 

viosity than the less affirmative self-report 

r = .32 between self-reports and religiosity 

s Since these relationships appear to con- 

lict results of some classical studies in the psy 

hology of religion, and interest in understanding the 

significance of value schemata in the formation of 

the self-concept is growing, further research in the 
psychology of religion is urged.”"—C. H. Ammons 

2056. Vanderpol, Jeanette A. (Northwestern 
State Coll.) And what's your concept of your pro- 
fession? J. teach. Educ., 1959, 10, 49-55.—Re 
sponses of college freshmen to questions such as 
“What do you think you want to know—or how to 
do—before you take your first professional position 
four years from now?” Student answers and discus- 
sion are given.—E. Bower. 

2057. Wright, Wendell W., & Jung, Christian 
W. Why capable high school students do not 
continue their schooling. Pull. Sch. Educ., Ind. U 
1959, 35, 1-78.—1011 graduates of Indiana high 
schools in 1955, ranking in the highest 10% of their 
class, who did not continue their education were the 
sample studied. The procedure involved interviews 
with student, parent, and school official, and com 
pleted data were obtained for a considerably smaller 
number of Ss. Factors affecting the decision of 
youths s concerning college are grouped and discussed 
under the general headings of guidance, finances, mar- 
riage, parental attitude, intentions of the youth, 
friends, health, and distance from college. The con 
fluence of several determining factors, rather than a 
single cause is recognized. The outstanding pri 
mary cause among boys appears to be the view that 
high school is terminal, combined with the desire to 
earn immediately, or some other competing interest. 
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Among girls, marriage, and indifference toward fur- 
ther schooling have high rank. Recommendations in 
the counseling and guidance areas to cope with the 
problem are offered.—R&. C. Strassburger. 


2058. Youmans, E. Grant. Factors in educa- 
tional attainment. Aural Sociol., 1959, 24, 21-28.— 
Youths and parents in 3 low-income farming areas of 
Kentucky were interviewed to locate other variables 
than social status associated with elimination from 
school, The aim was to uncover factors less re- 
sistive to change than social stratification. Among 
these are parental attitudes toward education, less un- 
paid and more part-time work, acceptable rules in ex- 
tracurricular activities, and encouragement by teach- 
ers for youths to remain in school.—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 138, 1007, 1124, 2281) 
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2059. Baldauf, Robert J. (Cedar Rapids Public 
Schools, la.) A comparison of the extent of edu- 
cational growth of mentally advanced pupils in the 
Cedar Rapids experiment. /. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 
181-183.—This is an attempt to evaluate the results of 
a curriculum enrichment program in 3 schools in 
Cedar Rapids, carried out in the regular classroom 
situation for mentally advanced children. The pupils 
in the experimental and control groups were randomly 
drawn by selections from a master list of all pupils 
of an I[Q of 125 (CMMT) or higher of 4th, Sth, 6th, 
and 7th grade class sections. A total of 95 pupils 
were selected and tested the first 2 weeks in October 
1954 and were retested during the last 2 weeks of 
May 1955. The California Achievement Tests sup- 


plemented by the California Test of Social and Related 


Sciences were used to measure educational achieve- 
ment. The conclusions indicate that the normal 
achievement of mentally advanced students in Cedar 
Rapids is not adversely affected by curriculum en- 
richment and in some cases, a significant above-aver- 
age gain is shown.—F. Goldsmith. 


2000. Baldwin, Willie Kate. The social position 
of the educable mentally retarded child in the 
regular grades in the public schools. xcept. 
Child., 1958, 25, 106-108, 112.—Using the WISC, 
the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, the Ohio Social 
Recognition Scale, and personal interviews with 
teachers and one group of fifth-grade pupils, the 
wuthor studied the social position and acceptance of 
31 mentally retarded children and 572 nonmentally 
retarded children in 22 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
classes from 10 different schools. “The findings... 
showed that the mentally retarded children . . . were 
less accepted socially by their classmates than were 
the non-mentally retarded children."—B. Camp. 

2061. Blessing, Kenneth R. (Wisconsin Dept. 
of Public Instruction) The middle range mongo- 
loid in trainable classes. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959, 63, 812-821.—“Discusses attitudes of com- 
munity toward mongoloid children in public school 
trainable classes."-—H. B. English. 

2062. Brundidge, A. D. (Veterans Hosp., Castle 
Point, N. Y.) A remedial reading program in edu- 
cational therapy. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 
1958, 6, 39-41.—A hospital program of reading tests 
for adults is described. This program aids in:edu 
cational and prevocational planning.—L. Shatin. 
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2063. Capra, James. (Waukegan, lil.) Individ- 
ualizing instruction. Amer. Sch, Bd. J., 1958, 137 
(6), 17-18.—The author analyzes an experimen- 
tal program in which the needs of each individual 
school determine what program or combination of 
plans will be used for individualizing instruction for 
the gifted. It includes: understanding children and 
a sympathetic approach to the instructional program ; 
the eclectic policy; replies to objections to the pro- 
gram; psychological factors involved in individualiza- 
tion, in its universally accepted practices in differ- 
entiated assignments commensurated with abilities of 
individual students.—S. M. Amatora. 

2064. Clise, Marjorie H. (U. Michigan) Dis- 
turbed children are disturbing children. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1957, $, 638-640.—Helping emotionally dis- 
turbed children calls for skills not taught in the 
classroom. Few persons are so mature, or well 
enough prepared to be consistently warm and friendly 
to these children in the face of the naked emotion 
they express. The author analyzes numerous prob- 
lems involved and presents a number of case studies. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


2065. Eichorn, John R. (Indiana U.) Let's con- 
sider the teacher. Education, 1958, 79, 22-24.—The 
author presents a number of psychological issues in- 
volved in the education of the gifted child which are 
of special interest to professors and students in courses 
in educational psychology: responsibility for locating 
the giited, type of method used to determine the 
quality of the type of teacher concerned, the teachers 
understanding of human growth and development, and 
needed research in this area.—S. M. Amatora. 

2066. Gilfoy, Lewis W. (Superv. Secondary Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis) Educating the most able 
high-school students at Indianapolis. Education, 
1958, 79, 25-27.—Salient points relative to the in- 
tellectually superior high-school student include: a 
systematic program identifying the superior student; 
an adequate counseling program for effective educa- 
tional, personal, and vocational guidance; ability 
grouping based on learning capacity; breadth or 
depth of class enrichment; and mental, emotional, 
social, and physical growth of the superior student 
stimulated through extracurricular activities —S. M. 
Amatora. 

2067. Goldman, William J. (State Teachers Coll., 
Fitchburg, Mass.) Identification of teaching prac- 
tices peculiar to special classes of educable re- 
tarded children in selected Massachusetts schools. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 775-777.—An objec- 
tive questionnaire which was administered to 1000 
special class teachers of mentally retarded children 
and to 1000 teachers from Grades 1 through 6. Re- 
sults are discussed.—l”. M. Staudt. 

2068. Hall, George V. (San Diego City Schools) 
Programs for the benefit of able students. [du- 
cation, 1958, 79, 28-33.—The author analyzes in con- 
siderable detail an experimental program which has 
been in progress in the San Diego city schools. These 
include the 2 programs: the experimental program 
for the gifted; the program of honors courses. These 
are separate and unique programs.—S. M. Amatora. 

2069. Hill, George E., Lauff, Rita J.. & Young, 
John E. (Ohio U.) Identifying and educating 
our gifted children. Athens, O.: Ohio Univer., 
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1957. 43 p. $1.00.—A summary of current prac 
tices in the identification and education of the gifted 
“hi Also presented are the results of a survey 
e schools of the Ohio Valley, which includes 31 
ies located in Ohio and West Virginia 

J. 4. Elias 
2070. Housego, Ian E.. & Mowat, Gordon L. 
Kellogg Fellow) Alberta composite high schools 
and gifted youth. Alberta / 1959, §, 23 
Ril On the basis of gifted students 
ninety-seventh percentile or above on the Dominion 
Intelligence Test) and administrators and analysis of 
school ind a questionnaire sent to teachers, 
a description is given of present practices in iden 
tifcation, Organization, motivation, enrichment, co 
ordination of school and community resources, and 
supervision. Current practices in areas are 
evaluated in terms of an ideal gleaned from the litera 
Della-Piana 


36 rets 


educ. Res 
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records 
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2071. Klausmeier, Herbert J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Critical questions related to the education of the 
gifted. Education, 1958, 79, 39-44.—Guiding prin 
ciples included: giftedness, as appraised by significant 
idult contributions to society, with nurture; the gifted 
child and his parents have the final responsibility for 
entering into any school provision which deviates 
markedly from regular provisions for all children; 
and competent instructions, psychological guidance, 
curriculum, and administrative staff are needed. Fol 
lowing this, plus a discussion of some false values, the 
author points out 11 critical questions, analyzes each, 
and makes suggestions.—S. M. Amatora 


2072. Massachusetts Counsel for Public Schools. 
gifted. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 137 
Chis is a summary of several programs 
students in districts, high- 
goals selection of sys- 
ninar-type program for exceptionally en- 
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tion and concentrated enrichment provided for 
talented in Grades 1 through 12 


program are presented.— S. M. Amatora 


2073. Monsheimer, Otto. Object and methods 
of the vocational trade schools. /. voc. educ. Guid 
1957, 4, 67-77.—A discussion of the development of 
vocational trade schools in Germany from the pre- 
World War I period and largely stemming from the 
educational philosophy of Kerschensteiner. The au- 
thor sees a 4-fold task today such schools: pro- 
fessional training, liberal arts’ training, training to 
allow students to be useful in the community, in- 
culcation of respect for religion and philosophy. “The 
vocational school is the educational center whose 
message can reach 80% of the German youth... at 
their most impressionable age.”"—IV’. L. Barnette, Jr. 


2074. Semmel, Melvyn J. (Nassau County Voca- 
tional Education & Extension Board, Special Services 
School, Westbury, N. Y.) Teacher attitudes and 
information pertaining to mental deficiency. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 566-574.—"The attitudes and 
information pertaining to mental deficiency were ex- 
plored using regular grade and special class teacher 
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responses to an attitude-information questionnaire. 
Special teachers showed significantly greater knowl 
edge of mental deficiency than regular teachers. 
Regular teachers displayed greatest lack of know!l- 
edge in the medical and vocational ramifications of 
the condition. Both groups showed an equally high 
positive attitude score. Special teachers’ correct in 
formation scores and positive attitude scores revealed 
a significant positive correlation. 
tionship was found in 


Insignificant rela 
correlating regular teacher 
Che inconsistency of results could not be 
interpreted. The research questions the implied rela 
tionship between correct information and positive 
attitudes toward the retarded.” 26-item bibliog.—Il’ 
VM. Staudt. 


2075. Shannon, J. R. (Box 175, Del Mar, Calif.) 
Talent, instruction, and motivation. /ducation 
1958, 79, 34-38 Ihe author discusses the role of 
motivation with reference to the gifted and shows the 
importance of this and its psychological concomitants 
along with talent and instruction.— SS. M 


2076. Smilansky. Gan hova keémtsai Iekidum 
hahitpathut haintelektualit. [Jhe obligatory kin 
dergarten as a means to promote intellectual develop 
ment.}| Megamot, 1958, 9, 163-180.—Observation 
and testing of culturally underprivileged children in 
12 kindergartens proved that they were unsufhciently 
fitted for elementary school learning. Educational 
suggestions are given on how to develop the childrens’ 
perception, thinking, and language; the child's family 
situation has to be taken into consideration. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 


2077. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U.) _Individ- 
ualizing instruction for the able learners. /[duca 
tion, 1958, 79, 53-56.—The author presents a number 
of problems involved in providing for individual dif 
ferences. These include: meeting the needs of in 
dividual children, knowledge of these needs, skill in 
individualized instruction, suitable materials. Work 
with individuals goes hand in hand with group work 
Principles of educational psychology are underscored 

S. M. Amatora 


(See also Abstracts 1098, 1917, 1942) 
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2078. Dague, P. A propos d'orientation sco- 
laire. Concerning academic guidance.] Enfance, 
1957, No. 5, 577—582.—A refutation of the idea that 
there is a necessary conflict between a so-called diag 
nostic notion of vocational guidance and a so-called 
educative notion. The school psychologist and the 
educator can and must work together for the best in- 
terests of youth.—S. S. Marzolf 


2079. Froehlich, Clifford P. (U. California) 
Must counseling be individual? duc. psychol 
Veasmt., 1958, 18, 681-689.— Using as a criterion the 
agreement between self-rating and test scores, 4 dif 
ferent analyses were made to compare the effective 
ness of multiple counseling (4-6 students) N = 25, 
with individual counseling (N = 17). Differences of 
self-ratings from test scores before and after counsel 
ing were essentially alike for the 2 groups of coun- 
selees. Counselee ratings of counselor helpfulness 
were similar for the 2 methods, suggesting that for 
the criteria used in this study that multiple counseling 
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is as effective as individual counseling. It is also as 
well received as individual counseling.-—W’. Coleman. 

2080. Galloy, D. L’enseignement et |’orienta- 
tion. [Education and guidance.}] B/JNOP, 1958, 14, 
298-307.—This article is devoted to a detailed discus 
sion of one of the themes of the World Congress of 
Vocational Guidance, 1958, dealing with the organ- 
ization, practices, and proposed changes for vocational 
guidance within the French educational 
I’. M. Douglass. 

2081. Garner, Walton. (State Dept. Education, 
Jackson, Miss.) Problems discussed during the 
counseling interview: According to the record. 
Voc. guid. Quart., 1957, 6, 69-72.—A study of the 
systematic recording of problems which 6 counselors 
noted during a 2-year period of high school counsel- 
ing. Author indicates that actual count of problem 
frequency was contrary to what had been assumed by 
the counselors. Findings indicate: selection of courses 
27%; request for testing or interpretation of same 
1414% ; choice of career, vocational planning 1144% ; 
course rescheduling or difficulties 744% ; selection and 
admission to higher education 744% ; each other item 
was under 6%. Author believes that method of tabu 
lation was useful. —/’. A. Whitchouse 

2082. Peiffer, H. C., & Walker, D. E. The crisis 
in student personnel. /duc. Rec., 1959, 40, 69-71.— 
“If there is a crisis in student personnel, it exists 
primarily as a psychological state among personnel 
workers.” Every worker must rethink his position 
ind identify his relation to the goals of student per 
sonnel as they relate to the college or university and 
to society. One difficulty is measurement of program 
results. Counselors are convinced of the value of 
psychological ministrations for salvaging many stu 
dent careers, but they are hard-pressed to present sig- 
nificant statistical evidence.—W. W. Meissner. 

2083. Rao, K.G. Rama. Guidance, selection and 
placement. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 4, 78-85.—A 
general article discussing the basic needs and require 
ments of a total guidance system in the schools of 
India in contrast to the early vocational guidance 
efforts which limited themselves to testing and dis 
semination of occupational information. This total 
sort of guidance program should develop close func 
tional relationships with the secondary school system 
(after completion of eighth grade) and deal with 
educational, personal-social, vocational problems of 
all students until, at the final stage, the school leaver 
has been successfully placed.—W’. L. Barnette, Jr 

2084. Reuchlin, M. Les bases psychologiques 
de Yorientation. [Psychological foundations of 
guidance.| BINOP, 1958, 14, 326-344.—Psychologi- 
cal study of aptitudes can contribute to solution of 
educational-vocational problems on 2 levels. The 
first level is that of the general organization of edu- 
cation which ought to take into consideration that all 
aptitudes do not develop to maturity at the same time 
or same rate. Psychology might give further in- 
formation as to ages at which abilities become suf- 
ficiently differentiated to lead to specialized study. 
The second level is that of individual guidance of 
pupils. On the basis of these 2 levels, the author 
discusses both the theoretical and practical problems 
in evaluation and use of information with regard to 
the individual's aptitudes and interests, and their in- 
terrelationships with the social, emotional, and labor 


system. 
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problems as they affect his school performance and 
choice of vocation.—F. M. Douglass. 


(See also Abstracts 233, 2096) 
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2085. Ahmann, J. Stanley; Smith, William L., 
& Glock, Marvin D. (Cornell U.) Predicting aca- 
demic success in college by means of a study 
habits and attitude inventory. duc. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 853-857.—The SSHA did not add 
significantly to a multiple regression equation (4 
ability and achievement tests) for predicting grades, 
nor did it distinguish between over- and under- 
achievers. An item analysis did show that most of 
the items had satisfactory discriminating power.—W. 
Coleman 


2086. Anderson, M. (Duke U.) The relation- 
ship between level of ESP scoring and student 
class grade. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 1-18.—An 
extensive series of ESP experiments conducted in the 
public school room was analyzed to find out if there 
was any relation between the school course grades 
and the level of performance in the clairvoyance test. 
A statistically significant relationship was found be- 
tween the ESP scores and the course grades: students 
with marks of A and B scored above the mean chance 
expectation in the ESP test, those with D and E 
scored below, while those with the “neutral” grade 
of C were near the chance average in their ESP score 
as well. The possible implications of this research for 
educational psychology are discussed.—J. G. Pratt. 


2087. Baker, Robert L., & Doyle, Roy. 
State Coll.) 
and subsequent high school achievement. duc. 
Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 158-166.—Based on a sam- 
ple of 2 groups of Madison elementary students, the 
study proposed to determine the comparative effects 
on subsequent academic achievement of 2 methods of 
assigning marks to eighth grade pupils. The authors 
conclude that: no significant differences in achieve- 
ment in high school English, algebra, and group guid- 
ance were found between students assigned marks on 
an individual basis and students marked by the con- 
ventional system in the eighth grade, and the Mul- 
tiple R values between the relevant intellective con- 
trols and the 3 high school subject areas were all 
highly significant beyond the 1% level of confidence. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


2088. Barry, Charles A., & Jones, Arlynne L. 
(Grambling Coll.) A study of the performance of 
certain freshman students. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 
163-166.—At the end of their second semester the per- 
formance of 2 groups of freshman students on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) was 
tested. The relationship of their scores to their 
scholastic status were compared. The 2 groups 
were: the honors, 44 students with a grade point of 
2.00 or above; the probates, 61 students who were 
on probation because of their low grades. 58% of 
the probates made raw scores on the total test that 
were lower than the lowest raw score made by any of 
the honors. Approximately 29% of the honors made 
raw scores higher than the highest raw score made 
by a probate. The implication is that the result of 
the CTMM may be used to predict success, or lack 
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of it, in freshman work at Grambling College.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


2089. Black, D. B. (U. Alberta) A study of the 
relationship of the Grade IX Principal's Rating to 
performance on the Alberta Grade IX Depart- 
mental Examinations. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1958, 
4, 227-236.—Of the random sample of 625 Grade 9 
students drawn from the files, 567 contained complete 
sets of data. Some correlations obtained were: from 
59 to .67 between principal's ratings (actually made 
by subject teachers) and final mark in 6 departmental 
exams; .76 to 85 between SCAT-3 total score and 
departmental exams; and .82 to .90 between depart- 
mental exams and a combination of principal's ratings 
and SCAT scores. Recommendations are made for 
local practice and further study.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

2090. Bowman, Howard A. (Advisory Council in 
Educational Research) Educational differences be- 
tween fall and spring classes in a school system 
with semi-annual promotions. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 186-192.—Standardized achievement test re- 
sults showed February-entering (“B”) pupils to score 
less well than the September-entering (“A”) pupils. 
Data suggest that a large contributing factor could 
well be a more frequent practice of moving pupils 
from the “A” to the “B” group and a less-than-com- 
pensatory frequency of moving pupils from the “B” 
to the “A” group. The facts are not taken as neces- 
sarily supporting annual promotion.—T. FE. Newland. 


2091. Crawford, D. H. (U. Alberta) An intro- 
ductory study of the consistency of marking 
mathematics papers in schools. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 5, 31—-40.—-Summer mathematics examina- 
tion scripts of a representative sample of 35 first-year 


pupils of a Scottish senior secondary school were 


marked by 8 markers using a standard marking sheet 


instructions. Papers were 

with a 3-month interval. 
award marks which differ in 
a manner greater than that to be expected on the basis 
of chance alone. .. . The degree of self consistency 
exhibited by markers was found to differ significantly 
from one marker to another.’"—G. M. Della-Piana. 


2092. Ebel, Robert L. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) What kinds of tests for college admission 
and scholarship programs? Proc. 1958 Invitation. 
Conf. Test. Probl., 1959( Nov), 88-97.—3 major types 
of tests suitable for admission and scholarship pro- 
grams: tests of innate capacity for learning, developed 
ability, and substantive knowledge. “... the best way 
of measuring a student's preparation for college learn- 
ing in general is to set out directly to measure the 
most generally useful aspects of substantive knowl- 
edge.”—R. L. McCornack. 


2093. Edminston, R. W., & Rhoades, Betty Jane. 
(Miami U.) Predicting achievement. J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 52, 177-180.—While school marks pro- 
vide general suggestions of achievement, intelligence, 
attention, acceptance by one’s peers, and the ability 
to learn from the printed word, these relationships 
are not high enough to warrant individual analysis. 
If teacher’s marks are to be used by employers and 
educational institutions, some standards should be de- 
termined to make the interpretation of school marks 
more reliable and valid as measures of achievement.— 
F. Goldsmith. 
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2094. Educational Records Bureau. 1958 fall 
testing program in independent schools and sup- 
plementary studies. Educ. rec. Bull., 1959, No. 73. 
xii, 63 p.—H. Gee. 

2095. Fishman, Joshua A. (College Entrance 
Examination Board, N. Y.) Unsolved criterion 
problems in the selection of college students. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 340-349.—Course grades 
as criteria for validating admission practices present 
several unsolved problems. Uniform achievement 
tests as criterion measures offer an attractive alterna 
tive solution, especially if given a year or more after 
the completion of course work. Extra-academic cri- 
teria, both during and after college have been pro 
posed, but are not being used as rigorous selection 
procedures. The choice of nonacademic criteria must 
be made through the resolution of issues concerning: 
(a) during-college and after-college criteria; (b) im- 
mediate and ultimate criteria; (c) criteria of desira- 
bility and criteria of success; (d) criteria related to 
predictability and criteria not so related; (e) inde- 
pendent criteria, sequential criteria, and joint criteria. 
—R. C. Strassburger 

2096. Flanagan, John C. (American Inst. for Re- 
search) Criteria for selecting tests for college ad- 
missions and scholarship programs. Proc. 1958 
Invitation. Conf. Test. Probl., 1959( Nov), 98-103.— 
Since the individual's talents must be identified early 
as a basis for his educational and career plans, college 
admissions should be viewed as a part of an overall 
student counseling and guidance program. 7 funda- 
mental considerations are detailed for an immediate 
program for testing for college admission and scholar- 
ship programs.—R. L. McCornack. 

2097. Franz, Gretchen; Davis, Junius A. & 
Garcia, Dolores. (University System of Georgia) 
Prediction of grades from preadmissions indices 
in Georgia tax-supported colleges. Educ. psychol 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 841-844.—The verbal and math 
sections of the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
mean high school grades in academic subjects were 
used to predict first quarter grade averages in the 16 
state colleges of Georgia. High school averages were 
generally better predictors than either test score with 
r’s spreading from .12 to. 35. Multiple R’s ranged 
from .33 to .70.—W. Coleman 

2098. Garcia, Dolores, & Whigham, Neil. (Uni 
versity System of Georgia) Validity of SSHA ad- 
ministered before and after college experience. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 845-851.—Admin- 
istration of The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
(SSHA) after college experience did not significantly 
increase the power of the SSHA to predict academic 
grades compared to its administration before college. 
The SSHA did not seem to add much variance for 
the predicting of college grades beyond the CEEB 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests —W’. Coleman. 

2099. Gilbert, A. C. F. (Princeton U.) Predic- 
tion of achievement in chemistry. Psychol. News- 
lir., NYU, 1959, 10, 135-137.—“The results of the 
study indicate that the three variables used, the con- 
verted school grade, and scores on the mathematics 
sub-test (SAT-M) and scores on the verbal sub-test 
(SAT-V) of the Scholastic Aptitude Test do not 
yield a multiple correlation coefficient that is effec- 
tive in the prediction of chemistry achievement.”— 
M. S. Mayzner. 
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2100. Harder, Donald F. (U. California, Davis) 
A comparison of the achievement of three aca- 
demic groups. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 208-213. 

3 groups of students were identified on entrance to 
college: 62 because of superior high school perform- 
ance, 72 because of superior placement test perform- 
ance, and 62 randomly selected as representative of 
the remainder of the entering class. The groups 
differed significantly (high school performance-to- 
test performance-to-random “representative”) in 
scores on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, in scores on the Cooperative 
Reading Test, and in gradepoint averages. A similar 
pattern of differences existed in the number of units 
taken, but the differences were not statistically sig 
nificant. —7T. E. Newland. 

2101. Hiscox, Elizabeth Ann Wilson. (Ohio 
State LU.) An investigation of the relationship be- 
tween certain personality characteristics and 
achievement in freshman English courses at the 
Ohio State University. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2658.— Abstract. 

2102. Hoffmann, Banesh. “Best answers” or 
better minds? Amer. Scholar, 1959, 28, 195-202.— 
The validity of the multiple-choice type of test item 
is seriously questioned. Many people cannot see be- 
yond imperfect statistics to the facts the statistics 
obscure. Multiple-choice items reward superficiality 
and penalize depth and intellectual honesty. Persons 
of commanding intellectual stature should be selected 
to study the inherent value of multiple-choice items 
and, if they deem it necessary, an alternative system 
of testing should be sought to break the tightening 
strangichold of multiple-choice tests on our educa 
tional system.—J/. Kussell, 

2103. Israel, Joachim. (U. Stockholm) A note 
on measurement of cross-pressures in groups. 
Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 185-190.—-When. responding 
to a questionnaire, students experience cross-pressure 
from the E or their psychology teacher. Their be 
havior as measured by the I-scale (Intelligence) may 
be due to their perception of the E’s wishes or expec- 
tations. We asume the genotypic scale values are 
fixed over time, and reflect the perception of social 
pressures exerted by the college authorities. ‘There 
are varying conditions and cross-pressures which 
differ by public compliance. Acceptance will have a 
fixed distribution, unless cross-pressures become too 
strong, whereby new dimensions are revealed by an 
unfolding technique. This reasoning will be exposed 
to further empirical testing.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


2104. Kittell, Jack E. (U. 


Rela- 
tionships of language scores to residence classi- 


California ) 


fication of college freshmen. J. educ. Res., 1959, 
$2, 190-193.—In January 1954 a questionnaire was 
presented to freshmen at the State College of Wash- 
ington to gather data concerning place and length 
of the students’ residences. 264 students were se- 
lected of whom 8&5 were from homes in metropolitan 
areas, 78 from homes in communities of moderate 
size, and 101 from rural areas. At least 8 of the 
past 10 years of each S's residence must have been 
within a single residence classifcation. They were 
tested on the Language Usage, on the Vocabulary and 
the Speed of Comprehension sections of the Coopera- 
tive English Tests, and on the ACE test. The study 
produced evidence that significant differences among 
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the 3 residence classifications may be found in educa- 
tional achievement. ‘The classification of moderate 
size population concentrations was associated with 
superior performance in 2 of the 3 language areas 
analyzed. 16 refs.—F. Goldsmith. 

2105. Larson, Robert E., & Selland, Cynthia T. 
(North Dakota Agricultural Coll.) A comparison 
of reading ages with mental ages. /. educ. Res., 
1958, $2, 55-59.—The mental ages of 475 sixth grade 
pupils in the public school system of Fargo, Nerth 
Dakota were compared with their respective reading 
ages. lhe mental ages were derived from the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Test, and the reading 
ages were derived from the lowa Basic Skills Test, 
Part |. 36.7% of the pupils had reading ages which 
were one or more years less than their mental ages. 
77% of the underachievers had IQ of average or 
above average ability. In slightly more than one 
half of the cases the reason for reading below mental 
level was attributed to nervous or emotional condi- 
tions.—F*. Goldsmith 

2106. Leahy, Dorothy M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Reading ability of college home eco- 
nomics students. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 
42-47.—Entrance test data from the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (reading comprehension) and the ACE on 
a stratified random sample of 477 women students in 
home economics at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, 57 freshmen, 28 sophomore, 45 juniors, 
20 seniors, and 10 graduate students) were analyzed. 
For all parts of the reading test (vocabulary, speed, 
and level), the disparities between the means of the 
home economics students and those of the national 
norms, the University of California, Los Angeles, 
freshmen were negligibly small (lower) and increased 
somewhat with increasing college level. The mean 
norm for the home economics students fell at ap- 
proximately the twenty-cighth centile of the college of 
education students. Reading total scores correlated 
.64 with ACE scores, .28 with grade point average.— 
T. E. Newland. 

2107. Letson, Charles T. (Montclair, New Jer- 
sey Public Schools) Speed and comprehension in 
reading. J. educ. Kes., 1958, 52, 49-53.—The pur- 
pose of this study was to measure reading rates ac- 
cording to the difficulty of the material being read 
and the purpose for which the material was being 
read. The test was administered to 601 students of 
college freshman level in 1956. 19-item bibliog. 
F. Goldsmith. 

2108. Lindquist, E. F. (State U. lowa) The 
nature of the problem of improving scholarship 
and college entrance examinations. roc, 1958 
Invitation. Conf. Test. Probl., 1959( Nov), 104 
113.—A test must be found that will serve a fairly 
large number of diverse, clearly defined purposes. 
More attention is given to the general direction in 
which further efforts at test improvement should be 
pointed than to merits of particular tests —R. L. 
McCornack. 

2109. Melikian, Levon H. The relationship be- 
tween Edwards’ and McClelland’s measures of 
achievement motivation. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 296-298.—Ss were Arabic-speaking students. The 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and McClel- 
land pictures for measuring achievement were ad- 
ministered. No relationship was found between the 
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achievement scores. The 2 methods probably meas 
ure achievement motive at different levels —A. A. 
Kramish 

2110. Merzbacher, C. F. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Some quick examination marking and scoring 
ideas. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 139-146.— 
Che author presents a device that he has used suc- 
cessfully for several years especially for weekly 
quizzes in large, lower division classes in physical 
sciences. The device presents a quick marking and 
percentile, quartile, median, and “T” 
Its utilization enables one to place a large 
number of letter grades on a set of papers and save 
time and labor.—S. M. Amatora 

2111. Mitra, Shib K. A factor analysis of ex- 
amination marks. /. Educ. Psy Baroda, 1958, 
16, 382-402.—The average of examination marks are 
used in India to select students for various 
of study. Such a system assumes that some general 
ability runs through the various Ss. The efficacy of 
this method was examined by factor analysis. “Con- 
sidering the evidence on the present set of marks, it 
can be said that an average over-all examination has 
little meaning as a criterion. As there are at least 
three common factors and the factors are not clearly 
identified, even factor scores will not be useful as 
criteria. It, thus, appears that, as criteria, each 
examination mark should be used separately. Even 
this is questionable in view of the high uniqueness of 
each examination, a major part of which is likely to 
be error.”—D. Lebo. 

2112. Nanda, P. B., & Dubey, S. D. On item 
difficulties of a scholastic achievement test. / 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 403-430.—This 


tor 
0 


scoring 


scores 
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courses 


critical study of the difficulty values of questions in a 


compulsory test of mathematics conducted by the 
Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, yielded 
discouraging findings. The questions were found to 
be unevenly distributed along a difficulty scale and 
the practice of matching items and offering alterna- 
tive questions “proved very unfortunate to the ex- 
aminees.” The examination is reproduced in a 3 
page appendix.—D. Lebo 

2113. O'Neill, Ralph C. (S. San Francisco Uni 
fied School District) Predicting college success 
with the ITED (lowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment). Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 86-89, 93. 
—ITED data, from tenth grade testing, high school 
average marks, ACE freshman scores, and college 
grade averages (for the freshman and sophomore 
years) were intercorrelated on 382 students (178 
males, 204 females) attending 4 California colleges 
and universities. ITED-freshman mark correlations 
ranged from .26 to .67, sophomore data yielded .25 
to .73. High school total grade average correlated 
highest with first year college marks. High school 
marks plus composite ITED score correlated .519 to 
83 with composite freshman marks.—7. E. Newland 


2114. Reuchlin, M., Blondel, J., & Bouabid, M. 
Etude de certains facteurs systématiques liés au 
jugement des éléves par les maitres. [A study of 
certain factors which systematically affect teachers 
ratings of pupils.} B/NOP, 1958, 14, Numéro Spé 
cial, 109-122.—A comparison of teachers grades and 
objective test scores was made for 1900 pupils of 
225 instructors as a means of investigating bases of 
variability among teachers’ judgments of pupils suc 
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cess. Teacher variables were sex, training, age, and 
number of years of experience. No significant sex 
difference was found in the distribution of divergence 
of teacher marks from test scores. Women tended 
to be slightly more severe in judging language and 
more indulgent in mathematics. Graduates the 
national normal school were slightly more severe than 
teachers with other types of training. Young teach 
ers were most indulgent, while those in the age range 
of 31-35 were most severe, with a gradual decrease 
in severity after age 35.—F. M. Douglass. 

2115. Shukle, N.N. Relation of intelligence and 
ability to scholastic achievement of pupils in S.S.C. 
class. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1958, 5, 3842.—A re- 
port of a testing program in Bombay secondary 
in Grades 10 and 11 during 1955-56. Test 
battery consisted of 3 locally made tests | vocabulary, 
reading, arithmetic) plus DAT Abstract Reasoning, 
Minnesota PFB, Bennett Mechanical Comprehension. 
Intercorrelations with IQ ratings are given. High- 
est r reported is 72 (N=510) between IQ and 
Reading Comprehension (Gujarati dialect used); 1 
between intelligence and achievement in school sub 
jects ranges from .45 to .71 all of which confirms 
author's belief in a clear relation between intelligence 
and school achievement. The author also notes that 
high IQ children are frequently underachievers in 
school.—W'. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2116. Simon, Arye. Al hahesegim halimudiyim 
shel yaldey olim banegev. [On school achievements 
of immigrant children in the southern district of 
Israel.} Megamot, 1957, 8, 343-368.—Scholastic 
achievements in Hebrew, Bible, and arithmetic of 
newcomer children (from Oriental countries), pupils 
of primary schools ( 2nd-4th grades), and of 7 control 
group classes (children from Europe and Israel born) 
examined. 44-55% of them failed, but only 
13% in the control groups. One-half to one-third of 
newcomer children couldn't read properly vs. 9-10% 
in the control groups. The gap between Oriental chil 
dren and others is increasing trom year to year. The 
main cause lies in socioeconomic and cultural condi 
tions. Some educational suggestions are given. Eng 
lish summary.—H. Ormian 

2117. Sivertsen, Dagfinn. (U. Oslo) Goal set- 
ting, the level of aspiration and social norms. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 54-60.—(see 33: 2195)— 
O. 1. Jacobsen 

2118. Smith, David Wayne. (U. Arizona) Vo- 
cational planning for the mentally limited. Joc. 
guid, Quart., 1957, 6, 142-146.—The vocational train 
ing program for mental retardates of the special edu 
cation program in the public schools of Tucson is 
presented. Author lists the objectives to be consid 
ered in setting upon learning goals and states the 
method of selection of trainees. Areas of employ 
ment and the placement process are discussed. “De 
termination of the success of a vocational program for 
the mentally limited involves an examination of em 
ployer reports, length of service, records, success on 
the job and the individual's all-around contentment.” 
\ number of guideposts to a school system's voca 
tional program are given.—F. A. Whitehouse. 

2119. Smith, William F., & Rockett, Frederick 
C. (Michigan State U.) Test performance as a 
function of anxiety, instructor and instructions. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, $2, 138-141.—This study follows 


ol 
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the lead of McKeachie who attempts to relieve student 
anxiety in examinations by allowing them to make 
comments on the questions in multiple choice ex- 
aminations. The results confirm that high anxious 
Ss should benefit most from anxiety-reducing condi 
tions. He found that not only did high anxious Ss 
improve, but low anxious Ss did more poorly than 
anxious Ss under nonanxiety provoking instructions 
—F. Goldsmith. 


2120. Thompson, Anton. (Unified School Dis- 
trict, Long Beach, Calif.) Tentative guide-lines 
for proper and improper practices with standard- 
ized achievement tests. Calif. /. educ. Kes., 1958, 
9, 159-166.—12 acceptable and proper practices are 
listed and 17 unacceptable and improper practices are 
briefly described lf New land. 


2121. Tupes, Ernest C., & DuBois, Donald B. 
(Lackland Air Force Base, Tex.) The educational 
achievement of air force officers. (SAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-68. vii, 35 p.—1300 student 
officers at Air University were given the area tests 
and an advanced test of the Graduate Record Ex 
amination, The results indicate that years of educa- 
tion is not very predictive of actual educational 
achievement and usually underestimates it. As a 
group, officers were found to have learned more than 
would be expected from their years of education, Al- 
though only 40°% of the officers had college degrees 
between 50% and 60% scored as high on the area 
tests as satisfactory college graduates.—R. V’. Hamil- 
ton. 


2122. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) The sta- 
bility of patterns of primary mental abilities 
among grade school children. duc. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 769-774.-—"SPA Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests were administered to 83 fourth-grade 
children who had taken the corresponding battery 
three years before and to 127 eighth-graders who had 
been tested in fourth-grade.” Patterns of relatively 
high or relatively low subscores at the fourth-grade 
level are not significantly related to patterns shown 
in the first-grade. “The relationship between fourth- 
and eighth-grade patterns is clearly significant, again 
suggesting increasing stability of individual mental 
ability patterns as age progresses."—IV. Coleman 


2123. Webb, Sam C., & Goodling, Richard A. 
(Emory U.) Test validity in a Methodist theology 
school. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 859-866.- 
The OSPE, Cooperative English and General Cul 
ture, MMPI, Guilford-Zimmerman, and the Strong 
were used to predict grades for 2 samples of theology 
students. Criteria included average grades, grades in 
selected courses, and ratings of written work. Mul- 
tiple R's of .58 and .62 were obtained with r’s ranging 
from .09 to .44 with grade average. English test 
scores predicted ratings of written work comparably 
with slightly higher r’s being obtained with selected 
course grades.—HW". Coleman, 


2124. Wesman, Alexander G.  (I’sychological 
Corp.) What kinds of tests for college admission 
and scholarship programs? /’roc. 1958 /mvitation. 
Conf. Test. Probl, 19590Nov), 114-120.—Tests 
which are best suited to the individual institution and 
the particular purposes of the scholarship donor are 
appropriate. No one testing program will suit all 
schools or all purposes.—K. L. McCornack. 


20 


2125. Willey, C. F. Classroom scoring of tests. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 611-617.—"" Methods and de 
vices which have been developed for regular class 
room scoring of multiple choice, completion, and essay 
examinations, either as a whole or item by item, are 
described. Advantages for the teacher and the learner 
are discussed.”—C. H. Ammons 

2126. Willey, C. F. Controlling an essay ex- 
amination variable. /’sychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 149.— 
Discusses the thesis: “The essay examination, as 
commonly used, reflects the aptitude, motivation, and 
efficiency of the examinee’s study.” He suggests that 
the instructor's understanding is facilitated by early 
presentation of many questions from which test ques 
tions are later selected.—C. H. Ammons, 


(See also Abstracts 48, 119, 2267) 
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2127. Barnes, John B. (Arizona 
Research: A daily diet for teachers. 
Educ., 1958, 36, 27-32 
in action research in 
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State Coll.) 

Peabody J. 
rhe author points out values 
the schools: the classroom 
teacher, the real force; a pivotal force in the learn- 
ing process; research as structured problem solving ; 
human resources in research. This is followed by a 
pointed discussion of 13 values of research to teach- 
ers.—S. M. Amatora. 


2128. Benz, Margaret. (New York U.) A study 
of faculty and administrative staff who have re- 
tired from New York University 1945-1956. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 282-293.—Questionnaires were 
sent to each of 107 retired members of the faculty 
and administrative staff from New York University 
from 1945 to 1956. Each of the 34 questions is ana 
lyzed in detail. The dominant note of the majority is 
indicated as: “What I like best [about retirement] is 
the fact that | am able to continue my scientific re- 
search and with good remuneration.” More than 
half are still gainfully employed.—S. M. Amatora. 

2129. Bing, Lois B. Visual problems in reading 
and optometric limits. Amer. J. Optom., 1958 
(Oct), 35, 536-541.—A plea for cooperation between 
educators and optometrists.—H. B. English, 

2130. Butterweck, Joseph S. (Temple U.) 
Teachers’ interests. /. teach. Educ., 1959, 10, 35-41. 

A study of teacher interests via a questionnaire did 
not reveal any conclusive results but raises questions 
about teachers interest in politics, age groups, and 
monetary incentives.—/:. M. Bower, 


2131. Cheale, John E., & Andrews, John H. M. 
(Kellogg Fellow) Role conflict in the principalship 
of the composite high school. Alberta J. educ. Res., 
1958, 4, 221-226.—2 tenth grade classes in 2 com 
posite high schools served as the focus of an investi 
gation of the role of the principal as seen by 4 super- 
intendents, 43 teachers, 123 pupils, and 78 parents. 
he greatest number of intergroup conflicts were 
found in statements dealing with extra curricular ac 
tivities. The least conflict was discovered to be over 
matters of discipline. Other incompatible role ex- 
pectations were found in regard to the instructional 
program and staff meetings. Possible causes of role 
conflicts are suggested and implications are drawn 
for the principal's role behavior.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

2132. Griffiths, Daniel E. (Columbia U.) 
Greater emphasis on people. \V} State Educ., 1958, 
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46, 100-103.—"Administration is now thought of as 
the direction of living in the social organization which 
is the school systerna. Che author discusses the prob- 
lems in perception, motivation, communication, power 
structure, authority, group dynamics, decision making 
and leadership that administration now entails, con 
trasting these problems of dealing with people to the 
former preoccupation with “bonds, buildings and 
buses.” Very briefly, educational programs in the 
field of administration are described as they try to 
provide the training need for educational administra 
tion. —L. D. Summers. 


2133. Guillon, M. E., & Pierce-Jones, J. MMPI 
in relation to elementary teachers’ adjustments to 
teaching. Psychol. Kep., 1958, 4, 619-622.—"“The 
MMPI and a leacher Adjustment Inventory (1A1), 
sampling difficulties in teachers’ interpersonal rela- 
tionships with children and adults, were administered 
to 125 women elementary school teachers. Product 
moment correlations between TAI Adjustment to 
Children and Adjustment to Adults scores and all 
MMPI scores were computed. In general, both TAl 
scales were similarly related to MMPI measures. 
On the basis of the significant correlations obtained, 
it was suggested that awareness of difficulties in rela- 
tions with children and adults in the educational set- 
ting is related to personality selt defen- 
and tendencies toward withdrawal. 


indicator otf 
siveness, anxiety, 
—C. H. Ammons. 


2134. Medley, D. M., Mitzel, H. E., & Rabino- 
witz, W. (Board of Education, NYC) Longitudi- 
nal studies of a group of teacher education grad- 
uates. J. teach. Educ., 1959, 10, 117-119.—A fol- 


low-up of 1600 students completing teacher education 
courses 3 years aiter graduation showed that begin 
able to make better than 


ning teachers seem to be 
chance judgments of their own effectiveness.—E. M. 
Bower. 


2135. Ostrovsky, Everett S. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Father to the child: Case studies of the ex- 
periences of a male teacher. New York: Putnam, 
1959. xviii, 173 p. $3.75.—Intensive description ot 
8 representative 4- and 5-year-old boys and girls, 
drawing on projective settings (particularly dramatic 
play) to substantiate hypothesis that as father’s direct 
influence diminishes or disappears, child’s concepts 
of masculinity and freedom oi expression are increas- 
ingly distorted. Refers to growing increase in male 
absence from child’s world, and describes the case 
technique used. 4 cases were from homes where 
father goes to work each day, 4 where divorce or 
father’s death has significantly curtailed experience 
with men. General similarities among these children 
are summarized. Points to the need for more male 
teachers for the young. List of books for children 
about fathers and other men. 100-item bibliog.—F 
Laycock. 

2136. Rettig, S.. & Pasamanick, B. Status and 
job satisfaction of public school teachers. Sch. 
Soc., 1959, 87, 113-116.—It is suggested that the 
greatest differences between teachers and other pro- 
fessionals lie in lack of recognition and socioeconomic 
power. Teachers suffer from an inferiority complex 
with respect to their own status and prestige. In 
working with other professional groups in the mental 
health field, teachers receive their highest status from 
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nonpsychiatric physicians and general hospital nurses 
while their lowest status comes from the clinical psy 
chologists and private practicing psychiatrists.—i:. 
WM. Bower. 

2137. Ryans, David G. (U. California, Los An 
geles) Teacher effectiveness research: Problems 
and status. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 148-158, 
166.—Summary observations are made upon methodo 
ogical aspects of the problem (approaches used in 
obtaining criterion data, those used in obtaining data 
describing teachers, and approaches employed in the 
investigation of “teacher characteristics’—*criterion 
of teacher effectiveness” relationship), and some ten- 
tative generalizations are drawn. Successful predic- 
tion tor groups of teachers is well within the realm 
of responsibility. Individual prediction, however, 

{can be} accomplished with a lesser degree of 
confidence.” 32-item bibliog.——-7. E. Newland. 


2138. Ryans, David G. (U. California, Los An 
geles) Some correlates of teacher behavior. /duc. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 3-12.—Personal charac 
teristics distinguishing groups of teachers with high 
and low observer assessments were extracted from 
data obtained in the Teacher Characteristics Study. 
Versonal characteristics were derived from a self- 
report type inventory of 30U multiple choice and check 
list items. The following characteristics seemed to be 
more prevalent for the “high” group. They were ex- 
tremely generous in appraisals of the behavior and 
motives of others; they possessed strong interests in 
reading and in literary affairs; they were interested 
im music, painting, and the arts in general; they par 
ticipated in social groups; they enjoyed pupil relation 
ships; they nondirective classroom pro 
cedures; they manifested superior verbal intelligence ; 
and they were above average in emotional adjustment. 
—W. Coleman. 


2139. Ryans, David G. (U. Texas) Teacher 
characteristics in relation to marital status of the 
teacher. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 68-72.—The 
data reported are part of the author's larger Teacher 
Characteristics Stvdy. Findings on 10 characteristic 
continua are reported on elementary and secondary 
level teachers in a large survey sample and in a more 
geographically restricted sample, within which latter 
group possible differences between mathematics-sci 
ence teachers and english-sociai studies teachers were 
explored. “Quite apart from the actual differences 
(found), relative to particular characteristics, it is 
important to note that the patterns of differences are 
not the same ior the teachers responsible for differ- 
ent grades and subject matter, and while general 
trends ... are apparent, it probably is more important 
to recognize the interaction of marital status with 
grade or subject taught when considering the teacher 
characteristics investigated."—7. £. Newland. 


(See also Abstract 1036) 
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2140. Meyer, Gladys D. A primer for coun- 
selors. Personnel J., 1959, 37, 409-412.—The primer 
was written to help supervisors either to counsel their 
employees themselves or to work with designated 
counselors. It points out that the good counselor 
needs objectivity, self-knowledge, and a respect for 
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other people at their own level of development.—M. 
B. Mitchell. 
Sevection & PLACEMENT 

2141. Allan, M. D. (Branch of the Scientific Ad- 
visor to the Air Ministry) Learning perceptual 
skills: The Sargeant system of recognition train- 
ing. Occup. Psychol., 1958, 32, 245-252.—“. . . to 
put the system, so far as aircraft recognition was con 
cerned, to the test of controlled experiment” was the 
writer’s purpose A classroom investigation, using 
only photographic materials and matched samples 
compared the Sargeant scheme and “conventional 
methods.” Results favored the former procedure of 
recognition training.—M. York 

2142. Bayroff, Abram G., Thomas, James A., & 
Kehr, Carol J. (TAGO, Washington. D. C.) 
Evaluation of EST for predicting AFQT per- 
formance. !/SA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech 
res. Rep., 1959( Feb), No. 1114. 16 p.—The Enlist 
ment Screening Test (EST) is used at field recruit 
ing stations to screen applicants for enlistments into 
the United States Army so as to restrict recruitment 
to those individuals likely to pass the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test (AFQT). This study was under 
taken to determine effectiveness of the present EST 
cutting scores as well as cutting-score method for 
predicting performance on AFQOT. Appropriate sta- 
tistical comparisons were made between sets of scores 
obtained from administering the experimental FST 
and operational AFQT to 500 selective service regis 
trants. The high relation obtained between the 2 
tests (r= 83) justifies continued use of FST in 
screening out likely enlistment failures. However, 
these “normative-equivalent” scores, used at the pres- 
ent time, did not appear the best for every enlistment 
situation. A hetter method was determined to be one 
hased upon management-established procurement ob 
jectives and upon prediction statistics furnished by 
research.—TAGO 


2143. Bender. W. R. G., & Loveless, H. E. (F 
T. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.) 


Validation studies involving successive classes of © 


trainee stenographers. Personnel Psychol., 1958 
11, 491-508 —S« were 171 female recent high school 
rraduates enrolled in 4 successive classes in a work 
study type of stenographer training program. Psy- 
chological testing and interviewing were used as an 
aid in determining qualifications of applicants for 
employment. Other techniques. including a 4-page 
hiographical inventory and a 1l-page teachers’ ap- 
praisal blank, were used to obtain additional in- 
formation. Approximately 2 years later anpraisals of 
stenographic performance were obtained from super- 
vision. Performance on the Turse Shorthand Apti- 
tude Test and the Seashore-Bennett Stenographic 
Proficiency Test was found to be positively related 
to the criterion of stenographic performance, as were 
certain information obtained by interviewing, bio- 
graphical inventory, and teachers’ appraisal blank. 
Consistency of these research findings from one class 
of trainees to the next, throughout 4 successive 
classes, are discussed in terms of a conceptual frame 
of reference concerning human growth, development, 
and behavior.—A. S. Thompson. 


2144. Brokaw, Leland D. (Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center) The airman classification battery. 


34: 2141-2149 


Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 606-608.—“The econo- 
mies made possible by the Aircrew Classification 
Battery were so notable that postwar Air Force lead- 
ers insisted that similar measures must be applied to 
enlisted personnel. .. . The first experimental airman 
classification battery, known as the Technical Train- 
ing Battery, was modeled closely after the aircrew 
batteries of World War II... . The first operational 
battery, designated as Airman Classification Battery 
AC-1A, was operational for one year from November 
1948 until early December 1949, at which time its 
revision, AC-1B, was introduced 

program of research leading to the revision of the 
Airman Classification Battery AC-1B was formally 
recognized in 1953, with an official request for re- 
placement of the battery.” Research suggested 5 job 
clusters (mechanical, administrative, electronics, gen- 
eral, and radio operator); these are covered in the 
most recent form of the Airman Classification Battery. 
Validity data concerning the Electronic Aptitude In- 
dex are presented in a figure.—S. J. Lachman. 


2145. Burger, Ruth. The executive interview: 
Pointers on the art of asking questions. Mqmt. 
Rev., 1959, 48, 18-25.—A discussion of points to be 
considered by management personnel in_ handling 
interviews. Topics included are: control; general 
vs. specific; transitions; and leading, dead-end, dis- 
arming, implied, and indirect questions.—A. 
Kubany. 

2146. Butler, W. P. Selection: Assessing ap- 
plicants. Personne! pract. Bull., 1958, 14, 29-35.— 
An assessment sheet is useful in relating information 
about applicants to job specifications. A sample as- 
sessment sheet for senior tradesman is presented. It 
is suggested that each factor be weighted and a “cut 
off” score be decided upon.—J. L. Walker. 


2147. Chebysheva, V. V. Nekotorye voprosy 
psikhologii proizvodstvennogo obucheniia. [Sev- 
eral problems in the psychology of industrial educa- 
tion.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 42-52.—In the 
process of being taught how to work creatively with 
resultant improvement in productivity and quality, 
students should at the same time be trained in methods 
@ critical analysis of their work. Besides acquiring 
a number of specific technical skills of a rather limited 
nature, students should be given an opportunity to 
acquire broader skills which are common to every field 
of human endeavor and are related to the develop- 
ment of such aspects of personality as self-discipline, 
independence, critical judgment, etc. In this connec- 
tion the author considers various problems of “instruc- 
tion in the methods of planning, self-control, and 
work-rate.”—/. D,. London. 


2148. Ferguson, Leonard W., Wallace, S. Rains, 
Jr., & Zelle, Robert K. Selection and turnover. 
Personnel J., 1959, 37, 376-378.—The first year after 
additional procedures, including a test, were used for 
selecting agents in half the districts of an insurance 
company, both the experimental and control groups 
showed an increase in turnover. During the second 
year, however, the experimental group went back to 
about their original percentage of turnover, while the 


control group showed an 18% increase in turnover. 
—M. B. Mitchell. : 


2149. Flyer, Eli S., & Potter, Norman R. 


(Lack- 
land Air Force Base, Tex.) Characteristics of basic 
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airmen willing to volunteer for a six-year tour in 
missile squadrons. USAF WADC tech Note, 1959, 
No. 59-35. iii, 18 | \ large group of basic airmen 
ot they would volunteer for a 
6-vear tour in missi nd about 42 


were 
were willing to 
assignment 
compared 
rround char 


extend thei ur duty for his type of 
Volunteer were then 
at : id backg 
self-selection proc 
rram would provide 
superior airman in 
udjustment, and a very 
lirman in tert rabilitv and motiva 
1”. Hamilton 
2150. Fokkema, S. D. De validiteit van groeps- 
Rorschach scores voor criteria van de viiegopleid- 
ing. lhe validi tv of group Rorsc hach scores for the 
Ved. Tijdschr Psy- 


riter m training 
13, 443 $64 \ statistical study of the 

of g hach scores for selection pur 
The author concludes, 

fluctuations 
jection test scores, 
quantitative Ror 


possible —R. H. 


a of 
hol. 19 58 
ty 


nnoortant 
POT Leathe 


Gordon, Leonard V. (USN 
Field Activity, San Diego) Right-handed 
answer sheets and left-handed testees. duc. psy- 
hol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 783-785 A significant mean 
fference (.05 level ) between equated 
ruits on a 

sheets 
re used in tl t, probably ounting for the differ- 


ence The impli : 77 iT ly ssed H’. Coleman 


Grabe, Sven. Int. Labor Office. Geneva) 
Management and ‘the training of supervisors. /n 
dustr. Relat., Calcutta, 1958, 10, 145-151.—The major 
ttern in Indian in 


Personnel Re- 


‘ 
searcn 


was obtaine 

ft- and right-handed naval rec 
, ; : 

] clerical test 


' 


groups oT ie 


imncert 


inswer 
21: 5°? 


weaknesses of the supervisory 
lustry is: lack of candid with adequate back 
grounds for trainings } cation hetween 
supervisor responsibility 

lrain- 
Training 


f communi 
various id little 
gyiven to super v1 


sors in 


, , 
» level range 
ing of supervisors is 

N fail if tt A 


wi coes 


man 

2153. Harding, Francis D (Lackland AFB, 
lex.) Tests as selectors of language students. 
Vod. lang / a 42, 120-122.—2 classes of USAF 
Russian languag selected on the basis 
f their performance in veek and 2 
of their scores 
Lambda 
1-hour 
final 


were 


were 
course, 
ther classes were leg d or the hasis 
Sapon Psi 
Battery, a 


— aeetatn enjoas £ the Carrnil 
n certain s ests arro 


Foreign Language Aptitude 
iest. Correlation f tr course 
examinations and grades in the 
39 and 53, respectively; the corresponding correla 
ions for the ected for re 
Aptitude tests 

trial course in 
arveli 


2154 Helme, William H., & Boldt, Robert F. 
(TAGO, Washington, D.C.) Prediction of success 
in aircraft naiahosuese courses. [SA TAGO 
Personnel Re Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 97. 14 


1 


( omposites f the Army Classification Battery 


Teguiar course 


ipt tude test, corr 
Te 72 and .64 
efficient than the 


trainees.—/. RB. ( 


were validated against final course grade in 3 army 
aircraft maintenance courses in 3 samples of 184, 631, 
and 297 enlisted men. The effect of using different 
cutting scores as prerequisites to course admission 
was also studied. Both the current ACB test com 
posite and a predesignated alternate composite ap 
peared to have satisfactory validity in the airplane 
repair course (r 59 and .58, respectively). Co- 
efhcients of both composites were less satisfactory for 
helicopter maintenance (rf $2 and .42) and heli 
copter repair courses (r = .51 and 44). No changes 
in cutting scores appeared to be in ordet.—7 AGO. 
2155. Helme, William H., & Boldt, Robert F. 
PAGO, Washington, D.C.) Prediction of success 
in selected precision and automotive maintenance 
jobs. (SA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res 
Vote, 1958, No. 98. 20 p.—Operational test com- 
posites of the Army Classification Battery (ACB) 
and grades were validated against job 
performance rating 1430 enlisted men in 10 pre 
cision and motor maintenance job Predesignated 
ACB composites were more valid (r's ranging from 
21 to .45) than the current selector for the precision 
maintenance jobs (r's of .15.41). Current selector 
for the motor maintenance valid than 
selectors but generally low (r's of 
15-26). Operational implications of this research 
ind future direction are discussed.—TAGO 
2156. Hollander, E. P. Sur les applications de 
la technique de nomination-entre-pairs. [On ap 
plications of the peer nomination technique.] Retr 
Psychol. Appl., 1958, 8, 189-198.—The peer nomina- 
technique is described and its appropriate ap 
plication discussed, particular attention to stud- 
ies bearing ~ realiabilitvy and validity A study 
conducted with 23 groups of 30 student officers each 
is described. They rated each other on command 
ability, motivation, probability of study 
an | I robabilitv officers Re 
liabilities were further 


army school 


Ss or 


jobs was more 


proposed alternate 


resear 1, 


tion 
with 


success in 
future 
Implications for 
Ht”. Wattenberg 


of SuCcCEeSSs is 
about .90 
use are discussed.—H]’ 
2157. King, Bert T. Some correlates of dis- 
qualification in the submarine service. [SV Sub 
mar Ved Res Lab Rep 1957} Aug , 16) 13 21 . 
i, 23 p.—Differences in the questionnaire responses 
and aptitude test 1 disqualified group and 
a qualified group were ¢ xamined. The 2 groups were 
found to be differentiated by a number of variables 
The disqualified Ss had a lower incidence of attend- 
ince at submairne lower final standing in 
ubmarine school when they did attend, and 
Navy GCT, arithmetic, and clerical scores. The 
data suggest a significantly higher incidence of per 
ility maladjustment in the disqualified group 
The 2 groups also were characterized bv different 
opinions and feelings toward the submarine service 
mY ) not appear to call for any changes 
and selection procedures 


scores of 


school, 


lower 


ese results d 


sessment 


n current a 
CSN SMRI 

2158. Landy, David, & Griffith, Wilmot D. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Placement of the emotionally handicapped. /. Re 
habilit., 1958, 24, 17-18.—A group of 52 employers, 
dr wide variety of businesses, were inter 
determine attitudes toward the employ 
ent (past and present) of emotionally disabled pa 
ents. “More than three-fourths of these employers 


awn from a 
. ewed to 
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responded with definitely receptive attitudes toward 
the proposal. However, in spite of the surprisingly 
high potential employers willing to 
accept referred patients in this category, it is ap- 
parent that patients often prefer to find their own jobs 
and without telling their employers about their men 
tal illness. The preparation and readiness of the pa 
tient to accept community relationships and employ 
ment is a matter that requires a highly individualized 
approach.”—M. 4. Seidenfeld 

2159. Lawshe, C. H., Bolda, Robert A., Brune, 
Robert L., & Auclair, Gilles. (Purdue U.) Ex- 
pectancy Charts: II. Their theoretical develop- 
ment. Personnel I’sychol . 1958, 11, 545 559.—A 
previous article by Lawshe and Bolda (see 33: 9316) 
described expectancy charts and tables empirically 
derived from predictor-criterion data. A second ‘type 
of table or chart is based on theoretical expectancies 


derived 


percentage ot 


ematical characteristics of 

The present 
theoretical expectancy 
personnel decision-making, 

Theoretical expectancy 
when the relationship be 
linear.—A. S§ 


from certain mat! 


bivariate distributions 


deve lopme nt of 


normal 
cle cribes the 


chart their 


nAarts, 


paper 


application it 
ind guides 

cl irts are 

tween test and riterion scores 1S 
Thompson, 


210). Lucier, Omer; Fischl, Myron A., & Court- 
ney, Douglas. Application of a systems concept 
to personnel research. (Courtney Co. Rep., 1958, 
No. 22. vii, 129 p The authors report on the feasi 
bility of implementing the feedback concept into the 
navy's personnel research system The investigators 
fleets t kind of data 
possibility of additional data 
i general framework for the flow of 
to and from the 


visited various determine the 
ivailable, to explore the 
ind to dete 
command 


consisted of & 


rimimne 

personnel information 

echelon rhe 
tasks to he 

ision census 

tion 

ments, 


ommencdce d 


system re 
ompleted in the following sequence: de 
critical informa 
information require 
juisition, data processing, analy 

and reporting 


problem clarification 


requirements sources of 
information ac 
sis and interpretation 
K. W. Colman 
2161. Merenda, Peter F. (Walter V. Clarke Ass 

Inc.) Navy Basic Test Batery validity for success 
in naval occupations. /’ersonnel P’sychol., 1958, 11, 
Navv Basic Test Battery was validated 
against success in service « iob tram 
and on-the-job performance using 2 independent 
samples of candidates for advancement in rating in 23 
naval occupations. For the 23 naval occupations 
stuclied, the multiple R's all proved to be both posi 
different from zero. Upon 
but one also proved to be both 
different from zero lhe 
with validity co- 
prediction of school success 
test battery 
prentices in these same naval 


A. S. Thompson 


2162. Mosel, James N., & Goheen, Howard W. 
(George Washington U.) The validity of the em- 
ployment recommendation questionnaire in per- 
sonnel selection: I. Skilled traders. Personnel Psy 
chol., 1958, 11, 481-490.—Validity of objectively 
recommendation questionnaires studied 
for 12 skilled jobs against the criterion of perform 


to command 


$67 -577.— The 
hools, in on-the 


ng, 


tive and significantly 
cross-validation, all 
and significantly 


compared quite 


positive 


findings favorably 
ethcrents re ported for the 


on the basis of the for naval ay 


17 refs 


scores 


occupations 


scored was 


34: 2159-2166 


ance ratings, and for 3 professional jobs against the 
results from intensive ticld investigations. Results 
show that ERQ’s for the trades positions had prac- 
tically no value in predicting later supervisory rat 
ings. Items on the applicant's character manifested 
slightly higher validity than did those on occupational 
ability, although the correlations varied considerably 
from job to job. Item discrimination in general was 
poor, except for judgments on the applicant's special 
qualifications for the particular branch of the trade 
for which he This. item, however, 
showed no validity. These results were obtained for 
the conventional type of ERQ item, scored objectively 
according to “face value,” and combined on an aver- 
age-respondent basis and therefore do not reject the 
possibility of developing empirically a more effective 
ERQ built around other types of items.—A. S. 
Thomps na 

2163. Murrell, K. F. H. (Bristol U.) Major 


problems of industrial gerontology. /. Geront., 
1959, 14, 216-221.—Problems relating to the employ 


was applying. 


ment of older workers are discussed and topics need- 


ing rescarc h are pre sented J. Botwinick 


2164. Newall, K. Selection testing of sewing 
machinists. /’ersonnel pract. Bull., 1958, 14, 36-38 

Experimental testing for selection of power sewing 
machine operators revealed that paper folding and 
tracing tests useful; dotting, pursuit, and the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board tests were not. Use 
f tests in selection represented an 18% improvement 


J. L. Walker. 


2165. Odlum, Doris M. L’hygiéne mentale des 
vieux travailleurs et les problémes de la retraite. 
[The mental hygiene of aged workers and the prob 
lems of retirement Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 259-278. 

The problems related to the increasing proportion 
of old age groups in the population is discussed in 
lifficulties There is a reluc 
workers and, as a result, mil 
ours are lost due to the failure 
to recognize and utilize the capacities and skills of 
elderly persons The retirement age, set by the 
French government at 65 for men and 60 for women 
s critical for most workers, and 60% wish to con- 
tinue working. Some of the psychological problems 
of senescence are discussed. Suggestions for remedy 
ire made, including the establishment of rest homes 
and recreation centers suited to the needs and inter- 
ests of elderly people W. W. Meissner. 


2166. Parrish, Jack A., Klieger, Walter A., & 
Loeffler, June. (TAGO, Washington, D.C.) Con- 
struction of the Officer Leadership Qualification 
Inventory, OLI-1. (’SA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 100. 23 p.—30 multiple- 
inswer (background), 120 preferred-choice, and 120 
ves-no (personality) type items were selected from 
previous operational and experimental self-description 
forms to comprise the Officer Leadership Qualification 
Inventory, a component of the revised battery for se- 
lecting Army OCS candidates. Experimental forms 
were administered to 2637 officer candidates enrolled 
in 4 combat and 4 technical branch schools. Items 
were selected on the basis of item-criterion correla- 
tion, item-test correlation, and p-values. Special items 
were included to control response distortion. Validity 
estimates of .38 and .24 were obtained for the new 


were 


in selection methods 


terms of employment 
tance to employ aged 


lions of valuable man-} 
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, 


instruments on 2 sets of independent cross samples.— 
PAGO. 


2167. Quinn, John. (U. Chicago) Emotional 
aspects of training discussion leaders. Personnel, 
1959, 36, 68-77.—“Most participants in a discussion 
leadership training program come to the training ses- 
sion hampered by feelings of self-consciousness and 
dependency—both serious emotional blocks to becom- 
ing a good discussion leader Effective discussion 
leadership calls for considerable flexibility on the part 

f the leader. He must be able and willing to use his 

dgment, imagination, and initiative in applying 

and skills of discussion leadership 

urse must aim not only at en 

acquire these techniques and 

> kind of atmosphere that 

of self-consciousness 

ind dependency.” training program designed to 
attain these ends is described —l’. M. Staudt. 

2168. Rainio, Kullervo. (Inst. of Indus. Super., 
Helsinki) The effect of the selection situation on 
responses to questionnaires. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 
8, 164-166.—The Thurstone Temperament Schedule 
(TTS) and the Maudsley Medical Questionnaire 
(MMQ) were given to 4 groups of foremen, with 
the hope that results would indicate a procedure 
ful in selection of new foremen 
were significant differences between 
selection situations for “Emotional 
”" “Dominance” and “Impulsivitv” in 
and “Neuroticism” in MMQ. There were 


schniques 


nd 


hel 
help 


(leaders). There 
-h and 
Stabilitv” 


resear;re 
“So- 
TTS, 
no sig- 
and 
In selective situations there is 
gher scores on variables shown to have 
that is, Ss in selec- 
variables are “good” 
conditions 
use of such 
Situation as 


ciability 


rrousitv’”’ 


nificant differences for “Activity” “Vig« 


“Reflectivity” in 
t 


‘ie et 


rend to hi 


’ 


a 
high corre 


tion to the criterion 
tive situations “know” 


for foremen. This shows that motivational 
important effect on answers, so the 
tests require as neutral in motivational 
possible —O. I. Jacobsen. 


2169. Robins, Alexander R., Roy, Howard L., 
& de Jung, John E. (TAGO, Washington, D. C.) 
Assessme:.t of NCO leadership: Test criterion de- 
velopment. [’SA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech 
res. Rep., 1958, No. 1111. 27 p.—Relationships be 
tween scores on the Army’s Leadership Performance 
Battery, consisting of 3 objectively scored tests of 
NCO “leadership in action,” and other variables were 
examined. Coefficients with peer and superior leader- 
ship rankings were around .35, with a general mental 
ability measure about .24, and with academic stand 
ing in NCO Academy about .39. Differentiation 
with respect to grade and branch assignment was in 
TAGO. 

2170. Scheer, Wilbert E. Let's be practical 
about training supervisors. Personnel /., 1959, 38, 
15-18.—The purpose of supervisory training is to 


d Il learn 


which 


nave 


exper ted directions 


esire to learn so the employee will 
ive job before he A training 
lanned by ssistance 
t the needs 
mployees better than one planned entirely by 
—M. B. Mitchell 
2171. Seymour, W. Douglas. Training opera- 
tives in industry. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 143-147. 
The importance of ironmental cues 
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in the performance of a task is often more important 
than learning the movements. Guides for a training 
program are suggested and include analysis of skills 
of the experienced worker, preliminary training to 
provide sensory adaptation, detailed instruction and 
practice on parts. Reasons for advocating “part 
learning” are given.—F. 7. Jensen. 

2172. Singleton, W. T. The training of shoe- 
machinists. Er yonomics 1959, 2, 148 182. As one 
approach to improving training in the British shoe 
industry, a training program for machinists was in 
stituted. The broad outlines of the program are de 
scribed. Reasons for failure of some industrial train 
ing programs are discussed.—#. T. Jensen 


2173. Smith, Gudmund, & Marke, Sven. (U 
Lund) An economical design for the control of 
commercial screening tests. Vord. Psykol., 1958 
10, 100-107.—The Humm-Wadsworth (H-W) tem 
perament scale consisting of 164 questions was given 
to SOS Ss in 2 factories. The authors feel that for 
industrial use the H-W test results are hardly trust 
worthy even by lenient standards. There would be 
a low correlation between test results and job success 
Their results point out the limits beyond which it is 
possible, not to say reprehensible, to interpret test 
profiles for industry. Every commercial test should 
be subjected to independent analysis of its limitations 
before it is offered for sale to the public —O. / 
Jai obsen 


2174. Taylor, Erwin K., Barrett, Richard S., 
Parker, James W., & Martens, Leon. (Personne! 
Research & Development Corp., Cleveland, O.) 
Rating scale content: II. Effect of rating on in- 
dividual scales. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 519- 
533.—Ratings were obtained on clerical employees 
from first and second level supervisors using rating 
scales differing in structure but directed toward the 
same attributes. The attributes were divided into 2 
categories, job-oriented and person-oriented Toh 
traits showed greater agreement between first- and 
second-level supervisors than did personal traits. In 
tercorrelations among job traits were substantially 
higher on both formats than among personal traits 
Except for “leadership,” personal characteristics were 
rated leniently than job characteristics An 
over-all scale correlated from 89 to .94 with the 
optimum sum of the 7 individual ratings. The com 
parison of standard score regression weights indi 
cated that the purely personal scales contributed prac 
tically nothing to the variance of the over-all scales 
The value of multi-trait scales is questioned as is the 
impact of human relations training of supervisors 


(see 31: 8941)—A. S. Thompson. 


2175. Taylor, F. V., & Garvey, W. D. The limi- 
tations of a “Procrustean” approach to the op- 
timization of man-machine systems. [ergonomics 
1959, 2, 187-194.—-Performance can be improved by 
training or by human engineering. Here is a report 
of a study of equalization of performance in 2 sys 
tems, through training. System achievement was then 
measured under different stresses on these one-man 
tracking systems. The author suggests that com 
pensating for design deficiencies by training is an in 
adequate approach.—B. T. Jensen 


2176. Thompson, C. A. (Lackland Air Force 
Pase, Tex.) The relation of selective aptitude in- 


more 
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dex to performance in technical school. (SAF 
WADC tec h. Note, 1058, No. 58 67. ill, 12 p- The 
effectiveness of the Airman Classification Battery in 
predicting success in airman technical school courses 
is examined, The population consisted of airmen en 
listed during the first 3 months of 1956 and assigned 
to 10 groups of technical schools after basic training. 
rhe selective aptitude index was predictive of class 
standing in all courses, the strongest relationships 
obtaining for the highly technical courses. During 
this period a majority of the airmen assigned to the 
highly technical courses did not meet the selective 
aptitude index minimums recommended by the Air 
Force.—K. lV’. Hamilion. 


2177. Valentine, Lonnie D., Jr. (Lackland AFB, 
lex.) Validity of the AFOQT (Form A) for pre- 
diction of student-officer success in observer train- 
ing. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-69. 
iii, 5 p—The Air Force Officer Qualifying Test, 
Form A, was administered to AFROTC sophomores 
by the AF ROTC detachments. ‘The aptitude com 
posites and subtests of the AFOQT were validated 
against 3 criteria of success in observer training 
using the scores derived from the rescoring. It was 
found that the observer-technical composite is a valid 
predictor of success in training for this 
population rhis note reports the first observer 
validities to become available‘ for an AFROTC popu 
lation... I’, Hamilton 


2178. Viteles, Morris S. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The identification of management potential. ull. 
Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1958, 7, 45-79.—"This paper 
is devoted to an evaluation of procedures employed 
for the identification of management potential, and to 
the formulation of general principles which require 
consideration in the program for the selection and 
promotion of managerial personnel.” Stress is placed 
on the use of psychological tests “as aids and not as 
primary tools... they can justifiably supplement but 
not supplant other appraisal procedures.” It is “the 
function of line management to develop managers, 
to identify management potential, and to select super- 
visory personnel.”—C. J. Adkins 


2179. Willemin, Louis P., Mellinger, John J., & 
Karcher, E. Kenneth, Jr. (1AGO, Washington, 
Db. C.) Identifying fighters for combat. USA 
TAGO Personnel Res. Hr. tech res Rep., 1958, No. 
1112. 30 p.—The improved effectiveness for combat 
assignment of the Army Classification Battery (ACB) 
composites containing newly introduced noncognitive 
combat arms predictors was computed on the basis 
of a validity 36 obtained in Korean 
combat for representative experimental predictors. 
Proportions of “top fighters” and “non-fighters” who 
would be cligible for combat arms assignment were 
estimated for an army standard score of 90 on the 
composites by entering tables of the normal bivariate 
surface.—/] AGU. 


2180. Wollack, Leonard. (lemple U.) The de- 
velopment of a forced-choice inventory for evalu- 
ating the administrative orientation of industrial 
supervisors. Jissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2651- 
2652.—Abstract. 


observer 


coecthcrent ot 


2181. Zeidner, Joseph; Martinek, Harold, & 
Anderson, Alan A. (1AGO, Washington, D. C.) 
Evaluation of experimental predictors for select- 
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ing army helicopter pilot trainees. I. USA 7AGO 
Personnel Kes. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 99. 
37 p.—Scores obtained for approximately 310 enlisted 
helicopter pilot trainees on 41 experimental measures 
were validated against flying proficiency, academic, 
and leadership criteria. Of the measures studied, 6 
experimental cognitive tests (validity coefficients 
from .19 to .34), and previous flying experience (.17 
to .33) were found to be the most promising predictors 
of flying proficiency. Military rank was best among 
5 measures significantly related to peer rankings of 
leadership (.41 to 48). Further examination will be 
made of these measures as well as the most promising 
predictors for academic achievement before determi- 
ning the composition of the tinal experimental battery. 
—TAGO. 


2182. Zeidner, Joseph; Martinek, Harold, & 
Anderson, Alan A. (1AGQO, Washington, D. C.) 
Evaluation of experimental predictors for select- 
ing army helicopter pilot trainees. II. USA 
LAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech res. Note, 1958, No. 
101. 34 p.—tThis study describes the analysis of the 
second (see 34: 2181) of 4 groups of tests from which 
an operational selection battery for predicting heli- 
pilot trainee success is being developed. Analy- 
sis was performed on 3 overlapping subsamples of 
students (N = 139 to 217). 8 psychomotor ability 
aptitude tests, 8 paper and pencil ability/aptitude tests, 
10 personality-background tests, 4 background factors 
(age, education, rank, and previous flying experi- 


copter 


ence), and the 3 leadership variables of the interim 
operational battery were validated against leadership 
and academic ability and helicopter flying proficiency 


criteria. 5- and 6-test composites of the predictor 
measures yielded multiple correlation coefficients be- 


tween .54 and .65.—T7TAGO. 


(See also Abstracts 101, 243, 1164, 2264, 2265, 2266, 
2274, 2291) 


Lapor- MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


2183. Arbel, E. Der Vorgesetzte und seine Auf- 
gaben. |The foreman and his_ responsibilities. | 
Mensch Arbeit, 1958, Suppl. No. 10. 64 p.—A popu- 
lar exposition on the scope of activities and responsi- 
bilities of the foreman, based on practical experience 
in industry and shop.—E. Schwerin. 


2184. Balma, M. J., Maloney, J. C., & Lawshe, 
C. H. (General Electric, Cincinnati, O.) The role 
of the foreman in modern industry: III. Some 
correlates of foreman identification with manage- 
ment. /’ersonnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 535-544.—In 
this supplementary study (see 33: 11120) of the cor- 
relates of foreman identification with management, 
the following findings emerged: superiority of the 
indirect approach to measuring foremen identification 
with management; a lack of relationship between 
FIM scores and the foreman’s feelings of importance 
received from his job; a consistent trend upward, but 
no significant relationship between FIM scores and 
tenure as a foreman; no significant relationships be- 
tween FIM scores and foreman age or shift; increas- 
ing sizes of work groups supervised showed significant 
increases in FIM scores; foreladies scored signifi- 
cantly lower than foremen; and better educated fore- 
men scored significantly higher than less well educated 
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2185. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
Leadership opinions as forecasts of supervisory 
success: A replication. Personnel Psycl 1958 
11, 515-518.—*" This i replication and nsion of 
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2189. Dawis, Rene V., oo George W., & 
Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) The effect 
of poor response distractors on the validity of 
multiple = tests. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 
561-566.—This study of the val tv of a test designe 
to measure the ettectiv nt commur t 
demonstrated t) he invalidi ot a test m 
directly f ivid 


Aiken. 


group standards on job satisfactions. 


agement: A reviving concept? 
21-24.—Althe 
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l What is morale? /’ersonnel, 1959, 36, 32-41 
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2193. King, 8. David M. The operator as a self- 
regulating system : A factory experiment. Erg 
nomics, 1959, 171-179 In the usual factory the 
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2194. Lange, Carl J., Campbell, Vincent; Katter, 
Robert V., & Shanley, Fred J. A study of leader- 
ship in amy infantry platoons. HumRKO res 
hee 1958, No. 1. vi, 58 p.—Interviews, ratings, ar 
actual day-to 
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incompatible with the practice of 
tions.—I". M. Staudt. 


2197. Sinha, Durganand. (I’itna U.) 
faction in office and manual workers. /ndian / 
soc. Wk., 1958, 19, 39-46.—Samples of 100 office, and 
100 manual workers were selected to each contain 50 
Ss who satished and 50 who 
with their jobs. Ss were asked to indicate on a 24 
item check list the their satisfaction, or 
dissatisfaction. The satished office workers most fre 
quently checked: interesting work, social status, good 
supervisor; the satished manual workers: 
esting work, good fellow workers. The general pat 
tern ot Signifcant tor Satistaction 
were much alike for both groups ( Kho 0.74). The 
2 groups differed significantly on factors causing dis 
Satistaction Dissatisfied othce workers most fre 
quently mentioned: inadequate salary, not enough 
leave, no competition, hurts the ego, no visible result; 
dissatisfied manual lack of security, no ad 
vancement, job not according to health. Rho 0.30 
Other findings tenure shifted the 
pattern of choice for satished workers in both groups 
whereas breakdowns according to age, family 


good human rela- 


Job satis- 


were were dissatistied 


reasons tor 


boss, inter 


jactors considered 


workers 
were length of 


Size, 
The office group 
While salary 
ecurity were not listed as important by workers 
who are satistied they were by the dissatistted worker 
—R Schaef 


2198. Speroff, B. J. The substitution method in 
role-playing grievance handling. [Personnel /., 
1959, 38, 9-12.—Labor counselors 
he Iped to handle and reduce grievances by parts ipat 
ing in a role-playing training program in which they 
alternately played and others 
play their role.—M. B 


and number of dependents did not 
were more dissatished with their work 
and 


relations were 


themse« lve Ss 


Mit hel 


2199. Stagner, Ross. (Wayne State LU.) A note 
on communist attitudes and job satisfaction. [er 
sonnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 509-513.—In a study in 
Italy, ficant differences in job satisfactions were 
obtained between workers in a communist union, in 
a noncommunist union, and in a control group. A 
ble interpretation of the that persons 
keenly dissatistied with their jobs develop aggressive 
and are attracted to doctrines and groups 
which offer outlets for aggression.—A. S. Thompson 


Attitudes block com- 
1959, 37, 325-328.—An 
a supervisory attitude questionnaire 
showed a significant difference between top-manage 
ment and foremen on 23 items [he toremen tended 
to be cynical in their attitude toward democratic pro 
cedures. Many foremen objected to leading their men 
in group discussions and seemed to believe the written 
word had magical qualities Most of the foremen 
were ] their men advice, but 
One third of top 
management considered the foremen’s main job was 
to get his men to work hard. By means of a long 
term feedback process and training in nondirective 
counseling, supervisors and workers were helped to 
understand each other's reference.—M. B. 


Vitchell, 
2201. Tiffin, Joseph. 


Personnel J., 1959, 37, 288-291.—Merit rating sys 
tems merely provide a systematic way for a super- 
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visor to record his judgments about the job-perform 
ances of his employees. Which type or combination 
of types of merit rating systems will be most effec- 
tive will depend upon the use to be made of the rat- 
ings. The purpose may be to identify men for promo- 
tion Or wage increases, transfer, or lay-off, te check 
up on selection tests, or to counsel the employees on 
how to improve themselves. The most widely used 
merit rating system is the graphic rating scale which 
requires correction for the “halo” effect. Other rat 
ing systems are: simple ranking from highest to low- 
est by supervisor, the employee comparison system, 
the forced distribution system, forced choice method, 
and the critical incidents rating system which is most 
useful for counseling employees —M. B. Mitchell. 


2202. Tubbs, David L. Morale and the training 
program. /ersonnel J., 1959, 37, 298-300.—Trainees 
assigned to a company training program should be 
helped with moving and housing, welcomed upon ar 
rival, and informed of what to expect. During the 
training program, they should be given instruction by 
enthusiastic program leaders and prevented from be- 
coming bored by being given worthwhile assignments 
during working hours and provided with interesting 
recreational activities, such as a student club, during 
leisure hours.—M. 8B. Mitchell. 


(See also Abstracts 123, 188, 1160) 
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2203. Caldwell, Lee S. (USA Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect of elbow 
angle and back-support height on the strength 
of horizontal push by the hand. [SA Med. Kes. 
Lab Rep., 1959, No. 378. ii, 11 p.—The strength of 
the movement was greatly dependent upon both the 
joint angle and the back-support height. The optimal 
elbow angle was about 135° or 160°. Little variation 
existed among the results for the various heights of 
back-support at elbow angles of 60°, 85°, and 110°, 
but at the 135° and the 160° angles, a high back-sup- 
port was most efficient. In general, the back-rest 
should be as high as possible without subjecting the 
scapulae to large reactive forces when force is applied 
to the control.—K. 1’. Hamilton, 


2204. Colquhoun, W. P. The effects of small 
doses of alcohol on car-driving skill. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1959, 37, 32.—Abstract. 


2205. Commission de la Ligue Frangaise d’Hy- 
giene Mentale. La securité du travail. [The se- 
curity of work. | Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 44-67 .—Se- 
curity of work is not only absence of illness or acci- 
dent, but it implies further the reduction of risk. 
Insecurity has considerable emotional repercussion. 
Attitude of denial of risk, fatalism, and irresponsi- 
bility prevent the attainment of greater security. The 
greater the security of work, the greater and more 
efficient will the worker's production be.—lWW’. W. 
Meissner. 


2206. Dupont, Jean-Blaise. (121, Ave. Bel-Air, 
La lour-de-Peilz, Switzerland) La mesure des in- 
terets appliquee a differents groupes profession- 
nels. | The measurement of interests applied to differ- 
ent professional groups. | Schweiz. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1959, 18, 42-53.—An index of group con- 
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& Ceran, S. J. (USA 
Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Deprivation of ‘ ‘subjective velocity” from angular- 
displacement estimates made during prolonged 
angular accelerations: Adaptation effects. USA 
1 b. Rep., 1959, No. 376. ii, 21 p.—Sul 
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2210. Levinson, Daniel J. Role, personality, and 
social structure in the organizational — J. 
1959 38, 170 180 An ialy 

* environ: sone 

hospital, busi 
and the resultant “role” 
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Mizrahi, Yitshak. Maakav aharey begrey 
batey — haklaiyim. [Follow-up of agricultural 
graduates Vegamot, 1958, 9, 150-155.—The 
influence of tl ultural secondary scl 
on occupat il choice of its graduates (672 boys and 
girls in 1949 3.5 of all graduates in this 
period is studied. 50% of them (399% of urban, 
79% of vill I | actually with agriculture, 


school 
: : 
001 in Israe 
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Graduates ot 
culture than 
mary.— 4. Ormian. 

2212. Rex, Charles H. Electric Co 
Hendersonville, N. C.) Computation of relative 
comfort and relative visibility factor ratings for 
roadway lighting. /illum. i:ngng., 1959, 54, 291 
310.—A detailed description of methods, numerica 
values, and equations involved in computing visibility 
on roads under artiticial lighting. —G. HW esthewer. 


2213. Schnor, C. G. (General Electric Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) Human engineering. /. indust, 
Engng., 1958, 9, 506-513.—The author discusses hu 
man tactors research, and its applications 
to man a ine system design. Military and indus 
trial applications are cited as illustrations of human 

ngineering.—M. Payne 


2214. Thomson, Robert Mapes. (U. 
Effects of time-set on work output. 
mr, 1959, 19, 2671 Abstract. 

22Zi3 . Wright, W. D. (Imperial Coll. Science & 
fechnology) Color standards in commerce and 
industry. J. Opt. S cimer., 1959, 49, 384-388 
The use of master color samples is wide 
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2216. Ambler, Rosalie K., Bair, John T., de- 
Rivera, Joseph; Nelson, Paul D., & Shoenberger, 
Richard W. A note comparing the interview and 
written questionnaire techniques for identifying 
anxiety toward flying. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res 
] 1958( Dec), Proj. No. NM 16 O1 11, Sub. 1, 
No. 20. iii, 5 p.—The 2 methods were applied to 20 
Ss who voluntarily withdrew from naval flight train 
ing. The interview and questionnaire methods gave 
similar results in the m of the Ss accord- 
ing to 3 levels of anxiety.—L. Shatin. 


2217. Bennett, Edward M., Kemler, Dorothy K., 
& Allen, Patricia S. The polydiagnostic method 
of multiple forced-choice rankings in design analy- 
sis. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-308. 
vi, 33 p.—3 examples are given of the application of 
the polydiagnostic method of multiple forced-choice 
rankings for determining consumer acceptance. One 
example had the Ss rank of 3 telephone hand 
ets, another ? pilot seats for comfort in 15 
locations on tl of the and the third had 
the Ss rank 3 pilot seats for feelings. Ih 

presented with 15 qualities or 
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ep., 


classificati 


body, 
subjective 


each case, the Ss were 
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locations and asked to choose 3, and then to choose 3 
more, etc., until only 3 remained. In this way, new 
products can be compared with old to see if they will 
be accepted by the consumers, including military per- 
sonnel. 15 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2218. Borisov, A. V. Rol’ psikhologicheskikh 
prichin v vozniknovenii élektrotravmatizma. || he 
hological causes in the occurrence of cle 

Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 141-146 

Sense of danger in a person who has been engaged 
in electrical work for a long time grows less acute 
with development of a certain Phis 
termed by the author as “secondary 
entially different that of 
ven to whom electric hazards are quite unknown. 
An analysi nade of the conditions and factors 
which contribute to the development of “secondary 
ommendations are offered as 
inate it and thus prevent the unneces- 
occurrence of accidents.—/. D. London, 

2219, Colman, Kenneth W., Courtney, Douglas; 
Freeman, John B., & Bernstein, Rosa. The con- 
trol of specular reflections from bright tube radar 
displays. ( courtney Co. Rep., 1958, No. 23. v, 20 p. 
he authors outline the problem of inadequate 
visual contrast in radar displays and survey prior 
research on the control of glare and reflections from 
specular surfaces. Multiple sources of glare and re 
flections are described and a technique for individual 

A graphic illus- 
tration of the effect of a prototype reflection attenuat- 
ing d is shown and a design study of a produc 
L—A. HW. Colman 
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2220. Colman, Kenneth W., Courtney, Douglas, 
& Wallace, Wallace H. Human factors in air 
trafhc control systems design. (Courtney Co. Rep., 
1958, No. 24. viii, 46 1 [he authors present a 
summary of their research under contract Nonr 
2346100) on Specie air trathe ontrol problems re- 
lated to human systems design Recom- 
mendations are made for display improvements with 
IV scan-converted radar systems, legibility of com 
puter-generated flight progress strips, and develop 
a 3 dimensional pict 


' ’ 
nent of 
h altitude 


factors in 


rial planning display for 
ontrol of hig! speed traffic. A sam 
coordinated res arch on 


high 
ling of activities illustrate 


riter 1 


iterion development and evaluation of air traffic con 


rol systems, data pr and simulation tech 


iques.-A. W’. Colman 


2221. Cyert, R. M., Feigenbaum, E. A., & March, 
J. G. Models in a behavioral theory of the firm. 
Behav. Sei., 1959, 4, 81-95.—“How do business or 
ganizations make decisions? What process do they 

in deciding how much to produce? And at 
what price \ behavioral theory of the firm is here 
explored. Using a specific type of duopoly, a model 
is written explicitly as a computer program to deal 
with the complex theory implicit in the process by 
which businesses make decisions. This model high- 
lights our need for more al observations of 
organizational decision-making.” 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 


Danaher, James W., Colman, Kenneth W., 
& Courtney, Douglas. The sirnulator pilot in a 
dynamic air traffic control simulator: An activity 
analysis. Courtney Co. Rep., 1959, No. 25. iv, 54 p. 
—The report presents a detailed analysis of a simu- 
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lator pilot's activities in operating an electromechani- 
cal radar target generator. All operator activities 
are listed, and recommended sequences for accom- 
plishing them are provided. Other recommendations 
are made for: an operator selection system, an opera- 
tor training program, problem script formats for 
operators and the simulation director, and improve- 
ments in future ATC simulator designs.—K. W. Col- 
man. 


D. Russell. Human errors and 

transport accidents. /:rgonomics, 1958, 2, 24-33.— 
On the basis of study of accident-investigation reports 
and laboratory experiments, the author suggests some 
psychological factors which might cause accidents. 
He describes some of the accidents. The causes pro- 
posed are called “the false hypothesis,” “pre-occupa- 
tion,” and “emergency mechanisms.”-——B. T. Jensen. 
2224. Etzioni, Amitai. (U. California) Demo- 
cratic and nondemocratic supervision in industry. 
J. hum. Relat., 1958, 6, 47-51.—The structural and 
cultural factors which relate to the acceptance of the 
human relations techniques have to be studied on 
comparative grounds in order to find out under which 
conditions they are accepted, rejected, or temporarily 
rejected and later accepted. The conditions under 
which workers in various cultures adapt to democratic 
supervision have to be spelled out. R. M. Frumkin. 


2225. Gellerman, Saul W. The company per- 
sonality: What it is, how it got that way, and what 
to do about it. Mamt. Rev., 1959, 48, 4-8, 69-76.— 
“The personality of a company is basically an expres- 
sion of the collective dispositions of its key people 
toward its key problems.” The author draws a 
parallel between the individual personality and the 
company personality. Steps to analyzing and chang- 
ing the company personality are presented.—A. J. 
Kubany 


2226. Glaser, Edward M. (Edward Glaser & As- 
sociates) Psychological consultation with execu- 
tives: A clinical approach. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 486-489.—"‘The purpose of this paper is to 
describe psychology in action at the executive level, 
pointing up some of the unique problems and oppor- 
tunities.” Illustrative material in the form of 2 case 
histories is presented. Psychological descriptions 
hased on interviewing and psychological testing serve: 
as a means of assisting individuals better to under- 
stand themselves and their developmental needs; as 
an applicant selection tool; and as a manpower in- 
ventory tool, thereby contributing to more effective 
utilization and coaching of personnel as well as to 
internal selection for promotion or transfer. The 
psychologist may agree to furnish a report to man- 
agement, but “this is done only after the report has 
been shown to and discussed with the individual and 
his consent obtained to discuss it with his superiors.” 
The “psychologist’s professional loyalty is to the in- 
dividual as well as to the company.” Special prob- 
lems of the clinical psychologist in industry are con- 
trasted with the situation of clinical psychologists in 
private practice.—S. J. Lachman 


2227. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol) A note on 
the effect of interrupting auditory signals on the 
performance of younger and older subjects. Ger- 
ontologia, 1958, 2, 136-139.—The hypothesis was 
tested that the performance of older Ss at pursuit 
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2228. Griew, Stephen. A study of accidents in 
relation to occupation and age. /-rgon 1958 
2, 17-23.—After find 
ngs of other stuclies in this area, the author describes 
is study of 10 categories of occupations ‘Accident 
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2229. Harding, Francis D. (Wright Air De- 
velopment Center) Incentives for hazardous work: 
A survey. Personnel, 1959, 36, 72-79.—The findings 

f an force survey of prevailing practices regard 

I f incentives for hazardous work are 
the incentives for hazardous 
based on the concept of supply 


Major discrepancies between ob 


} 
ir unpleasant work are 


ind 


’ 


demand, especially 
Nonmonetary 


iis study offers no 


when the incentive is mone 
used, but 
vasis for evaluating the efficiency 


f various incentives.—l’. M. Staudt 


tary. incentives are also 


+ 


, 2230. Indian Institute of Personnel Manage- 
‘ment. Seminar on safety at work. /ndustr. Relat 
Calcutta, 1958, 10, 243-258.—Includes P. T. K. Pa 
nicker (Tata Steel Co.) on “Attitude Towards and 
Outlook on ”’ N. J. Lipner (Kaiser Overseas 
Corp.) on as a Personnel Function,” G. Y. 
Mangrulker (Tata Steel Co.) on “Education for 
Safety.” and T. Q. Enright (Xavier Instr.), all of 
Jamshedpur, on “Accident Proneness.” A _ positive 
ittitu le the hicot ¢ 7 o? 5 sential for safety 


gnes eve 1s es 
they are caused. Safety 


Safety 


“Safety 


not happen: 


personnel 


function —— “Safety is 
ib.” Disturbed and s er 


quickly. 


nplovees 
Safety is a farce without 
least 6 hours on the company’s time, 

The accident 
poor motor co- 


refresher 
ably suffers from 
istabilitv, defective sense organs, 
ificulties. Fatigue should he avoided 
The best single 
H. Silver 


courses 


and perce; 
Poor morale will increase accidents 
iccident preventive is correct job training 


man. 


2231. Jackson, K. F. Behaviour in controlling 
a combination of systems. Ergonomics, 1958, 2, 
52-62.—A test was made of the effects of having to 

] nultaneously. The appara- 
oscillating and 
task was to maintain the needles 
number 


St ecifics of he 


control severa systems Sit 


tus presented 5 dials with needles 


knohs to ce ntrol the 


at zero. Mean error increased as the of dials 


be controlled Data regarding 
‘ 
1 


havioral a brief dis 


channels 


adjustments are presented as 1s 
cussion of behavi controlling multiple 


B. T. Jensen 


2232. Jerison, Harry J. Experiments on vigi- 
lance: V. The empirical model for human vigi- 
lance. IT'SAF WADC tech Rep 1959, No. 58-526 
ii, 25 p.—Vi is d s a probability of de- 


gilance 1s cet ned a 
tecting rare and near-threshold events Data were 


IND OTHER 


APPLICATIONS 


presented to show that this probability is a function 
of signal frequency, response frequency, signal de- 
tectability, time at work, and complexity of the dis 
play being monitored. Mention was also made of a 
“catchall subject variable” which includes motivation 
expectancy, wakefulness and effects of drugs, but no 
ta were presented on it. 34-item bibliog.—M. RB 
tichel! 
2233. Kipnis, David, & Glickman, Albert S. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing 
ton, D. C.) The development of a non-cognitive 
battery to predict enlisted performance. [/S.V Bur 
Vaval Personnel tech. Bull., 1958( Aug), No. 58-9 
vii, 25. p—Tests were developed to measure per 
sistence on tasks that promote satiation (Hand Skills 
Test), decisiveness (Error Finding Test), mainte 
nance of organized behavior under confusing condi 
tions (Color Naming Test), leadership support ( Petty 
Officer Leadership Questionnaire), risk-taking ( Risk 
Scale), and sports knowledge (Sport Information 
Seale). The Color Naming, Hand Skills, and Risk 
showed correlations with supervisory ratings 
of performance significant at the .05 level, and the 
Error Finding and Sports tests had correlations sig 
nificant at the .10 level. Multiple correlations of .50 
and .67 were obtained in the 2 samples using all 5 
tests Scores from the Navy Basic Test Battery 
aptitude measures) were uncorrelated with the cri 
terion. 15 refs.—H. P. Kelley 


2234. Klimov, E. A. Individual’nye osobennosti 
trudovol deiatel’nosti tkachikh-mnogostanochnits 
v sviazi s podvizhnost’ iu nervnykh protsessov. 
[Individual features of multiple-loom attendants in 
connection with the mobility of the nervous proc- 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, §(2), 66-76.—2 experi 
mental tests, indexing mobility of the nervous proc- 
esses, were used for selecting workers, each of whom 
was to be responsible for several looms. Differences 
in nervous mobility studied in relation to in 
dividual aspects of productive activity. On the basis 
of “variational statistical analysis” of the data ob- 
tained, it was shown that: there is no relationship 
between productivity and mobility, the activities of the 

inert” and the “mobile” are characterized by certain 
table features which show up in a variety of situa 
tions, in some situations “different and even opposite 
individual aspects of productive activity” 
relate with mobility —/. D. London. 
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were 
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2235. Lucas, A. L’automatisme dans l'industrie 
automobile. [Automatism in the automobile indus 
trv.) Psychol. Franc., 1958(Jan), 3, 35-45.—The 
development of automation in the automotive indus- 
try in recent years has brought about a number of 
psychological and physiological problems. Some of 
the most discussed.—C. J 
Adkins 


2236. McCroskey, Robert L., Jr. The effect of 
specified levels of white noise upon flicker fusion 
frequency. ()SN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, 
Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 80. ii, 10 p 
[he introduction of white noise, from 85 to 115 db, 
significantly lowered the visual fusion frequency of 
flicker. The level of noise within this range, and 
the duration of the Ss’ exposure to noise, were not 
conclusively or uniformly differentiating. 17 refs 
L.. Shatin 


serious of these are 
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_2237. Miller, Elmo E. Transfer effects of spe- 
cial training upon pre-solo flight training. lS. 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 
O01 11, Sub. 13, No. 1. iv, 60 p.—Economical and 
simple training aids in pre-solo flight training were 
developed for the followmg areas: procedures, trim 
ming, knowledge of the local area, nose attitudes, and 
landing approaches. These aids were applied to 72 
pre-solo students according to a complex (factorial) 
experimental design. Significant advantages resulted 
from the procedures training, the trim training, and 
the training for familarity with the local area. 52 
refs.—L. Shatin. 


2238. Olinger, Max E. (Lear, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.) Operation of the fuel management in- 
dicator. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, 58-94 
ii, 7 p.—A photographic display of an instrument is 
explained by a schematic block diagram and mathe 
matical formulae Ihe author states the 
use of this instrument is to 
continuing task of computing 
time and distance rema 
chosen unit of 
estimates and cal 


Hamilton. 


2239. Oshanin, D. A. O psikhologicheskom 
izuchenii proizvodstvennykh operatsil. On the 
psychological study of industrial operations l’op 
Psikhol , $11), 6475.—Though very different 
in nature, all industrial operations possess some fea 


' 
tures in common. Each oper 
from 2 


primary 
relieve the pilot 
and 


ning to dest 


of the 
recomputing fuel 
nation. lime was 
| l fuel 


as the since all 
ulations are me he nm 3 


measure ltl 


1959 


ation can be considered 
2 points of view: as partaking of a program 
and of a process. Program aspects include composi 
tion, structure, time and space 
tion; process aspects incluce 


relations of the opera 
control, esti 
mation, and inspection activities.—/. D). London 
2240. Plutchik, Robert. The effects of high in- 
tensity intermittent sound on performance, feeling 
and physiology. /’sychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 133-151 
There has been in recent literature some evidence 
indicating that intermittent sound as opposed to steady 
sound sources has a more disturbing effect on Ss 
This paper includes those studies which have appeared 
since 1950 and indicates that high intensity or inter 
mittent sound generally produces symptoms of discom- 
fort, instability, and distraction. In addition decre- 
ments in performance related to the level 
of the sound as intermittency. Changes 
in blood pressure, respiration, EEG, pulse raft, etc., 
as a result of sound have been reported in some stud 
ies. Some theoretical issues are 


cussion. 80 refs.—HW’. J. Meyer 


2241. Provins, K. A. Environmental conditions 
and driving efficiency: A review. Lrgonomics, 
1958, 2, 97-107.—The author reviews literature on ef 
fects of low temperature, high temperature, and air 
pollution and discusses the reports with reference to 
driving efficiency. 47 refs.—B. T. Jensen. 


2242. Roberts, Joseph W. “Sound approach” 
to efficiency. /’ersonnel J., 1959, 38, 6-8.—-Properly 
programed background music may increase eff- 
ciency on routine jobs an average of from 5 to 20% 
by reducing tension, boredom and fatigue.—M. B 
Mitchell. 


2243. Rockway, Marty R., & Franks, Paul E. 
Effects of variations in control backlash and gain 


p! inning 


may be 


well as its 


included in the dis 


34: 2237-2248 


on tracking performance. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No. 58-553. iii, 16 p—6 Ss performed 
a simulated aircraft tracking task under 12 condi- 
tions. These conditions were combinations of 4 
different amounts of backlash (free-play in the joy- 
stick) which was simulated electronically instead of 
being present mechanically in the stick and 3 amounts 
of gain (sensitivity of the joystick to touch), The 
tracking errors increased steadily with increase in 
free-play for each level of sensitivity of the stick. 
rhe rate of increase in errors was greater, however, 
when the joystick moved more sensitively to the 
tuuch. Therefore, more free-play might be acceptable 
in the joystick of a relatively slow moving cargo 
plane than in a fast moving fighter plane.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


2244. Snow, William B. Sound-level surveys for 
hearing conservation. vise Control, 1959, 5, 93- 
97.—Procedures for making a sound-level survey. 
Specific items include: selection of test locations, 
equipment, data recording, and data record forms.— 


1. Pollack. 


2245. Whyte, William Foote. Man and or- 
ganization: Three problems in human relations 
in industry. Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
1959. vii, 103 p.—The philosophical problem of the 
possibility of intentional change in human relations. 
Research methods and conceptual schemes. The prac- 
tical application of research.—H. B. English. 


2246. Wokoun, William, & Chaikin, Gerald. 
Guide to color banding for indicators (meters). 
USA Ordn. Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, 
No. 2-59. ii, 6 p.—This report presents a rationale 
for color-coded banding of meters. The principles 
set forth are illustrated, and swatches of the 4 colors 
are considered maximally discriminable are given.— 


Cc. Fried. 


(See also Abstracts 58, 88, 140, 205, 636, 657, 751, 
948, 949, 970, 1635) 


SUSINESS & COMMERCE 


2247. Babadzhanian, M. G., & Kostina, E. I. 
Nekotorye issledovaniia utomliaemosti voditelel 
lokomotivov zheleznodorozhnogo _transporta. 
[Several studies of fatigue in railway locomotive 
drivers.} Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 154-159.— 
Various psychophysiological functions in locomotive 
drivers before and after train runs were studied by 
determining the speed of a complex visual-motor re- 
sponse (selection response) and by testing the speed 
and accuracy of perception (number searching). 
toth tests indicate that certain reductions in speed and 
accuracy of perception as well as in speed of orienta- 
tion occur after working hours.—/. D. London. 


2248. Daniels, H. W. A visual perception labo- 
ratory in commerial research. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 331-338.—“‘The present paper described our 
Visual Impact Laboratory, established for the pur- 
pose of developing methods for identifying and evalu- 
ating the physical and psychological properties of all 
visual displays used in the commercial market-place. 
An example was given of one measure (Immediate 
Attention Value, the degree to which a stimulus 
dominates in one’s immediate awareness or ‘catches 
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IND 


the eye’), and the measuring instrument, the Stereo- 
rater, an enlarged and moditied stereoscope which 
it is possible to pr an S with two different 
stimuli simultaneously and monocularly. The results 
of two studies of advertisements as they 


magazine 
appeared two m nes were reported and their 
significance 


lagaZzil 
discussed.” —C. H. Ammons. 

2249. Pores, Edwin B. a control room 
human engineering propleme. i. a Mot. Pict. & 
TV Engr., 1958, 67, ¢ : brief com- 
‘ials in network s spectaculars may reach $4000 a 

: : ea studied the key job of the 
assembles and controls a TV 
lio. Human engineering data 
vision, body dimensions, hear- 
trols are sumn niael and the 
ribed in detail. 


esent 


( osts ol 
mere 


Sect md 


4 i nsole 1s desc 
—R., 
2250. Walle, Arne. (Norwegian Sch. Economics 
Business Administration, Bergen) Studies in em- 
ployee satisfaction. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1938, 
No. 10. 1971 The t of general satisfaction in the 
work situation, adapted from Brayfield and Rothe 
was administered to loyees of a shipbuilding com 
pany and a g having 500 em; 
by an outside neutral organization. Findings led to 
the establishment of courses, committees, information 
and suggestion systems. A follow-up study 2 years 
later sh lower level of satisfaction, inasmuch as 
management, due to expansion, did not really follow 
through 1 communication 


Decentralizati and good « 
are essential to employee satisfacti H. Sidverman 


‘ 
r 
lass factory, each lloyees, 


ywed a 


2251. Abdellah, Faye G, & Levine, Eugene. 
(U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare) De- 
veloping, a measure of patient and personnel satis- 
faction with nursing care. Nurs. Res., 1957, 5, 100 
108.—The authors expl: rent of a meas 


instrument person nel satisfac 
lh 


he developn 
uring 
tion: criteria for ble measure, the 
open ended iration 
of profile clinical nter validation ly, scoring 
the inst rument, ‘ [ to 
pitals, and preliminary findings of the 
Amatora 


Albino, R. C., & Yule, E. Pratt. Psychol- 
ogy in “da medical curriculum at the University of 
Natal. } med E au l 58, 33, 469-473. -Psychol 
ogy is a required preclinical t of 120 hours, em- 
phasizing a psychological approach to the sick person. 
Principal topics include: perception, learning, mo tiva- 
tion, inter , experir al psychopathology 
velopmenta! I 


torm rnin the Check list, Se] 


easures 


subje 


viewing 
psychology, and social psychology- al 
with primary ref ology. 
ing is done by member ‘rsity psychology 
! but with full aware: if the needs of 
lents.—J. 7 wiles 


rence to normal psycl l each- 
department, 
medical stu 


2253. Barnowe, Theodore J. (U. Washington) 
The human relations involved in administering 
nursing service in a large modern hospital. Nurs. 
Res., 1957, 6, 72-74.—This experiment was carried 
on with the general purpose of increasing insight into 
and understanding of human relation aspects of nurs 
ing service administration. Analysis of the experi 


* 


OTHER 


IPPLICATIONS 


situational elements, social in 
communication, interpersonal relationship, 
| human relation skills, internal 
reference, concepts of situational totality, 


t 
I 
ack training program.—S. M. Amatora. 


ment includes: the 
teraction, 
+ 


itiment, personal 
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2254. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Die Psychologie 
in der Ausbildung des Arztes. [I’sychology in the 
t Mensch Arbeit, 1958, 10, 
The teaching of psychology in training pro- 
students has been grossly neg- 
although urgent need exists for greater aware 

#f psychological factors in the physician-patient 
relationship on the one hand, and in physical illness 
on the other hand. Courses in psychology should be 
made obligatory for every student of medicine.—/ 
Schwerin 


nir ; Tor 
ime Oo } vsi ims j 


tor medical 


2255. Bowers, John Z. A comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the development of the medical curriculum. 
J. med. Educ., 1958, 33(3, Pt. 2), 293-296.—Guide 
given for the benefit of visiting foreign 
medical educators on how a curriculum can be sub 
jected to analysis and revision. The functions of a 
curriculum committee are outlined.—/. 7. Cowles 


Brant, Charles S. & Kutner, Bernard. 
Physician-patient relations in a teaching hospital. 
J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 703-707.—By means of inter- 
views with 50 surgical patients, and with their physi- 
cians and nurses, supplemented with direct observa- 
tions, the physician-patient attitudes were studied | 
an anthropologist and a social psychologist. Results 
indicate that patients’ questions and anxieties are not 
adequately dealt with by the professional hospital 
staff despite emphasis on “comprehensive me 
care.” Implications for medical education are dis 
cussed. Spanish summary.—J/. T. Cowles 


Bryan, G., Rigney, J., Bond, N., Jr., La- 
Porte, H., Jr.. Hoffman, L., & McAllister, B. The 
role of humans in complex computer systems: A 
description of the study. Los Angeles, Calif.: Uni 
ver. Southern California, 1959. 5/7 p.—‘“The back- 
ground, rationale, and procedures employed to study 
personnel problems connected with programming and 
laintaining general purpose digital computers.” 
(Juestionnaires and interviews were used to elicit 
information from selected employees at a large num 
ber of institutions utilizing computer operations. 
T. Jensen. 


lines are 


22% 


dical 


W isconsin ) The 
a actor: Handle with care. Nurs. Out 
look, 1958, 6, 558-560.—Learning does not take place 
without motivation. In curriculum planning, faculty 
must avoid overloading course content, particularly in 
the first year. Sequences must be arranged accord- 
ing to students needs and interests. Excessive repeti- 
tion must be eliminated. The student develops more 
effectively when she can understand the relationship 
between what she is learning and its practical value. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


2259. Cotsonas, Nicholas J., Jr., Kaiser, Robert 
J., & Dowling, Harry F. Adapting the group dis- 
cussion technique for use with large classes. /. 
med. Educ., 1958, 33, 152-163.—A method is described 
for use of group discussion technique with groups of 
50-55 medical students. Orientation of teachers, as 
well as students, is necessary to reduce threatening 


¢ 
2258. Coo yo: Signe S. (U. 
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aspects, to make discussion questions effective, and to 
control discussion. Results of questionnaires for stu 
dents and faculty support the apparent success of the 
method. Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles 

2260, Curran, Charles A. A Catholic psycholo- 
gist looks at pastoral counseling. Pastoral Psy 
chol,, 1959, 10(91), 21-28.—RBasic aspects of counsel- 
ing, with emphasis on pastoral counseling and its 
relation to pastoral work, are discussed. “To under- 
stand at the deep t level of another's feelings and 
reactions is an immeasurably more profound, complex, 
ind delicate kind of understanding than simply know- 
ing the meaning of the words a uses.” —A., 
E-qlash 


2261. Dingle, J. H. An approach to evaluation 
of medical education at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. J. med. Edu 1958, 33, 113-117.—Under 
guidance of a committee of faculty members. this 
medical school has un lertaken evaluation of its new 
curriculum Initial evaluation briefly 
described with a listing of available data for study 
of students. Diff in defining specific objectives 

] student 
f the need for a 


| erson 


studies are 


ulty 


and complexity o collection 


regarding 


nr ‘ft " 
prog on ‘ 


mmary, 
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262. Engel, George L. A graduate and under- 
graduate teaching program on the psychological 
aspects of medicine. /. med. Fduc., 1957, 32, 859 
871,—This is a report on the liaison program between 
licine and psychiatry at the University of Roches 
Medicine, 1946-56. It is staffed by 
ysicians who were first trained as internists and 
hsequently received psychological (largely psychi 

ic) training on the that more effective 
teaching could be accomplished by teachers trained in 
licine and in hiat ! 


aL 
ter School of 
premise 


psychiatry who 
identification 


then 


generally by 


may serve as 
medical stu 
methods and content of the 


‘tail, Spanish summary 


2263. Felton, J. Spencer. (U. Oklahoma) Re- 
solving stresses of affiliating students. Nurs. Out 

1958, 6, 25-28.—In endeavoring to find the 

of athliating student's emotional problems, the 

lyzes basic psychological problems involved. 

to establish etiology-effect relationship 

ins structure of a system that will develop 

and which 
tensions 


1 


rance, secks to ameliorate the 
‘umerous physical dis- 

ints are analyzed to find a common 
tension produced by psycho-physiologic conditions.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


2264. Fields, Sidney J. Personality inventory 
profiles during and after real life stress. J. med. 
F-duc., 1958, 33, 221-224.—Applicants to the Univer- 
Arkansas School of Medicine were adminis- 

‘red the MMPI under conditions of recognized stress 

st prior to interview by members of the admissions 

mittee. Upon successful admission, 79 male mem- 

e 1955 freshman class were again adminis 

tered the inventory under conditions of reduced stress. 
\ comparison of obtained profiles revealed no signifi- 
cant differences at the 1% level, only the K_ scale 
showed an increase in value significant at the 5% 


“structive 


1 comp! 


Sify of 


vers of th 


34: 2260-2269 


level on second administration. The stability of the 
MMPI under stressful conditions of selection for 
medical school seems demonstrated, assuring that it 
has direct utility in assessing nonintellectual charac- 
teristics of applicants. Spanish summary.-—J. T. 
Cowles. 


2265. Gee, Helen H., & Klinger, Eric. The 
study of applicants: 1956-1957. J. med. Educ., 
1958, 33, 49-58.—This represents the continuation 
and expansion of a series of annual studies on medical 
school applicants. Trends in numbers of applicants in 
relation to numbers of applications are presented for 
the previous 8 years. Similar data for 1957, sepa- 
rately by sex for each United States medical school, 
and in relation to size of entering class are given. 
Further data indicate relationship of acceptance rate 
and Medical College Admission Test (MCAT) scores 
to rate of multiple applications, also the acceptance 
rate according to type of school support. Distribu 
tions of MCAT score means by school, for applicants 
and accepted students, are given; also data on appli 
cants, acceptances, and relationships to population for 

! Trends are noted.—J. T. Cowles. 


each state. 

2266. Glaser, Robert J. Evaluation of the ap- 
plicant for medical education. /. med. Educ., 1958, 
33(3, Pt. 2), 272-283.—A summary of the mechanics 
of the admission process and measures commonly used, 
with special reference to college grades, Medical Col- 
lece Admission Test scores, letters of recommenda- 
tion, and the interview, in the selection of students 
for United States medical schools. This is one of a 
series of papers to orient visiting foreign scholars to 
the general nature of medical education in this coun- 
try.—J. T. Cowles. 


2267. Goldstein, Avram. An inquiry into the 
value of rank grades in the medical course. /. med. 
Fduc., 1958, 33, 193-200.—On the basis of several 
brief studies, in which essay or oral tests were found 
to be unreliably graded by independent judges, or in 
which a low correlation was found between an objec- 
tive and essay test, or an oral and written test, “cover 
ing the same material,” it is concluded that any nu 
merical grading of students should be 
Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


2268. Grusky, Oscar. (U. California, Los An 
Role conflict in organization: A study 
of prison camp officials. Admin. sci. Ouart., 195° 
3, 452-472.—"The author found that role con- 
flicts among prison officials [of a small midwestern 
prison farm] arose directly from the conflict between 
milieu and custodial goals. The conflict was in 
formally resolved in part by the neutrality of the chief 
administrative official who was able to instill an or 
ganization-wide attitude of impartiality with respect 
to the two major policies. When, however, this of 
ficial was succeeded by one with a custodial orienta 
tion, the equilibrium was shattered, and staff uncer 
tainty, property damage, and a high escape rate was 
followed. The administrative 
milieu type of policy are traced.”—I’ 


abolished 


gcles ) 


consequences of a 
M. Staudt 


2269. Gurel, Lee, & Morgan, Moiveline M. (U 
Colorado) Psychiatric aide evaluation: The proc- 
ess. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 590-592.—This is ar 
experiment in an interdisciplinary evaluation program 
based upon a group of aides working in a psychiatri 
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2270. Hollifield, Guy. A method of evaluating 
student-patient interviews. J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 
S53-858.—8 criteria for evaluating interviewing skill 
were identified and a 5-point descriptive scale devised 


interviews 


t of 210 
re ft n inde 
} + 


1¢ 
'T) 
nt 


were 
ndently assigned 
I team of 


eTview uv a 
total scores, to 


nweighted 
gether ith rate-rerate reliability of trait scores and 
liability 


total score are given 


Toa summary !. T. Cowles 


2271. Hopkins, Carl E. Biostatistics instruction 
in swedleal schools. . ted. Educ., 1958, 33, 370- 
372.—A survey of course offerings, medical school 

in which offered, clock hours 


texts, ! 


ers was made in 1957 in 94 


quali 
ns of the teach medi- 
hodls of the United States and Results 
tabylated and discussed in relation to imilar 
urvey m 1952. “Biostatisti 

essential part of the 

Emphases appear to be o1 ‘ientihe methodology 
rather than on details of ] } | 


MmtES. 


>”? 


Horowitz, Milton J., Brozgal, Joseph L., 
& Eaton, Joseph W. Observations of first-year 
students in preenpaeen groups. I. med. Educ., 1958, 
33, 118-131 TY mal studie re made of 

communica ind other behavior of medical 


s and their pr pt i! 1 interdisciplinary 


ol & 


student 
cal § first vear at 
Western R r\ Medical choo he teachin pro 
i int utcomes of the 

f student reactions an 

progresses. Values 

1 are identified, as 

ident-phvsician de 


/ wiles 
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2273. Hosken, Bobbie. (Ed.) a a Psy- 
ae Branch ne Wi on, D. ¢ 


] 45 and the present 
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2274. Hurtado, Alberto. Impressions of the 1956 
Institute on the Evaluation of the Student: The 
appraisal of gan to medical school. med 
duc., 1957, 32, 847- interpretive 
erning this institute by < ‘ruvian medi 
1 with special referen 


ti 


2275. Huttner, L., Levy, S., Rosen, E., & Stopol, 
M. Further ee on the executive personality. 
Personnel 1959, 36, 42-50.—The trait differ 
differences in characteristi of various types of ex 
ecutives I ll lication of 

mt er 


comments ¢ 
' 
tu ulent 


' 
nt selection 


and edu 


neces and 


these 


V.M Staud! 


2276. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. Two schools 
of thought about executive development. /erson- 


D OTHER APPLICATIONS 


1959, 37, 370-372.—One school of thought be 
lieves that executives develop over a life-time while 
another school of thought believes that executives can 
I oped in training programs lasting 2 weeks to 
> 7 VV } 

2 years. — WM. B. Mitchell 


7. Johnson, Davis G. Improving liaison be- 
tween medical and liberal arts colleges. /. med 

duc., 1957, 32, 767-771.—Techniques and attitudes 
are recommended on the basis of trial by this school 
for initi medical schools in gaining 
relations with preprofessional colleges for better selec 
tion and education of medical students. include 
publications, correspondence, follow-up reports, con 
and personal visitations, to 
gether with certain underlying atitudes. Spanish sum 
mary I. T. Cowles 


2278. Kaback, Goldie Ruth. (City Coll. New 
York) Guidance and counseling in nursing 
schools. Nurs. Outlo 1958, 6, 532-533.—The au 
thor analyzes the method whereby the guidance and 

orporated into a basic cur 
rsus advising, counseling meth 
ittee, students opinions 
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2279. Levandovskii, N. G. Nekotorye problemy 
anglo-amerikanskoi inzhenernoi psikhologii. 
problems in nglo-American engineering psycho! 
ogy | sith rl 1958 4(5), 167 174 A Te 
view presentative problems in Anglo 
American ny *T g psycholoy is oftered. The 
" and concentrates 

f man and contemporary 
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2280. Levitov, N. D. O  psikhologicheskikh 

komponentakh tekhnicheskoi deiatel'nosti. {On 

ological components of technical activity 
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2281. McCandless, F. D., & Weinstein, Morris. 
The relation of student anxiety to concepts of role 
in medical care. /. med. /:duc., 1958, 33, 144-151.- 
20 third-year medical students observed in bi 
weekly small-group discussions of their family care 
program in clinic and home. Evidences of student 

resolution, as well as role-concept, 
elation to treatment goals and action 
“accepting,” and “comprehensive” sub 
students were accordingly identified; anx 
iety was least in the “accepting” group and greatest 
in the “constricted” group. Implications for medical 
education are discussed. Spanish summary.—J. 7. 
Cowles. 
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McGhie, Andrew. (Glasgow Royal —— 
Hosp. ) Psychology as applied to nursing. [din 
burgh, Scotland Livingstone, 1959; Baltimore, 
Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1959. xii, 247 p. $4.50,— 


E. S. 
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An elementary text with special reference to basic in 
formation to meet needs of nursing personnel. The 
section on personality development, in addition to pre 
senting the characterists of adolescence, 
adulthood, and old age, discusses the person “as a pa 
tient” in these 4 phases. Instincts, attitudes, the un 
conscious, and heredity and environment 


hildhood, 


are dis ussed 
in terms of their influence on human motivation. The 
processes ot attending, pet ] 


learning, 
bering, thinking, and various aspects of 
NaAMmICS are 


ceiving remem 


group dy 
examined as interacting with the 


environment.—C. W 
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2283. Navran, Leslie, & Stauffacher, James C. 

American Lake VA Hosp., Wash.) The person- 
ality structure of psychiatric nurses. Nurs. Res., 
1957, 5, 109-114 Thi iment investigated the 
personality make-up of nurses using the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Sched | group of 196 psy- 
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emploved at 4 widely separated VA 
hospitals scored higher than a norma 
4 of the varia 
signi ! vy lower o of the 
Complete an; of the study, including 


results, and discussion are included 5S. M 


2284. North, Robert D (Educational Re« 
Bureau) Tests for the accounting profession. 
bedu psych Veasmt ] 58 18, 691 713 The 15 
vear history of the development of tests for the ac 
Educational Records 
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2286. Peres, Sherwood Harry. (Ohio State U.) 
A diagnostic forced-choice evaluation of highway 
patrolmen. /)issertation Abstr, 1959( May), 19, 
3013 Abstract 
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2287. Rosen, Ephraim. (. Minnesota) The 
executive personality. /’ersennel, 1959, 36, 8-20 
The executive personality th 
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havioral disturbances of the executive are also treated 
Some research problems and implications are dis 
cussed.—I. M. Staudt 


2288. Shapiro, Irving S., & Creedon, Carol F. 
(Reed Coll.) An evaluation of parent discussion 
and group leadership training for public health 
and hospital nurses. Nurs. Kes., 1958, 7, 27-20.— 
The experiment carried on with the interest and co 
sponsorship of the United States Children’s Bureau 
and Child Study Association of American selected 15 
public health nurses for an experimental tra‘ning 
program in the leadership of discussion groups for 
parents 17 research instruments, including ques 
tionnaires, observational forms, interview guides, and 
rating scales were devised or adapted by the research 
staff. Following the completion of the experimental 
program an evaluation made. The program 
training methods, evaluation, and summary of finding 
ire presented.—S. M. Amatora 


Smith, Louise C. (Columbia U.) An ap- 
proach to evaluating the achievement of the ol)- 
jective of an educational program of nursing. 
Nurs. Res., 1957, 5, 115-120.—An experiment (1 
vestigating an approach to the evaluation of achieve 
ments of objectives carried on through one 
hospital, 3 visiting nurse services, and 4 health de 
partments Described in detail are: methodology 
ypinionnaire for field course supervisors opinionnaire 
for interviewers, public health nurse examinations 
relationship between outcomes of all methods and 
relationship between em 
and ratings on understandings 
and analysis of 


was 


JR ) 


was 


employability of students 
ployability of students 
of skills, ay 
data 5. M 
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praisal of methodology 


Amatora 


22%. Soule, Rolland L. Flash recognition train- 
ing in law enforcement work. /. crim. Law Crimi 
police Sci., 1959, 49, 590-000.—This tachisto- 

training method, borrowed from the psycho 

laboratory, is here applied to the training of 
officers in the effort to improve their skills in 
servation and detection.—L. 4. Pennington. 


2201. Viel, Benjamin, & Requena, Mariano. 
Analysis of the results obtained with the entrance 
examination in the School of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 352-362.— 
Curt a selection procedure are presented and 

lhe validity of each of several predictors, 

i.e., premedical grades and admissions tests, is shown 
n terms of percentage success in the first year of 
medical school studies The Raven Intelligence Test 
apparent validity for first-year success, 
although it seemed related to premedical grades ; the 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire (of neuroticism) 
did not have appreciable relation to premedical grades 
or first-vear success.—J. 7. Cowles 


2292. Wolff, Ilse S. (Connecticut State Dept. 
Health) Interviewing in public health nursing: 
An examination of attitudes. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 
6, 267-269.—The author begins with the assumption 
that unless one understands his own attitudes, he can- 
not understand the attitudes of others, much _ less 
change them. She analyzes the various interview 
skills, concomitant experiences, and other environ- 
mental influences that affect the attitudes of the inter- 
viewer and the interviewee.—S. M. Amatora, 
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2293-2302 INDUSTRIAL AND 
2293. Wolff, Ilse S. (Connecticut State Dept. 
Health) Interviewing in public health nursing: 
Examination - skills and ap oe Nurs. Out- 
look, 1958, 6, 320-322.—Every interview should have 
a clearly defined purpose that the 1 tenervlawes knows 
what to say, wh to use a direc- 
tive or nondirective » author discusses 
1 num! involved in each of the 
juotes examples. Interpers 
inalyzed.—S. M 
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2294. Woolsey, Frank M., Jr. Two years of ex- 
perience with two-way radio conferences for post- 
graduate medical education. /. med. Educ., 1958, 
33, 474-482.—An inexpensive and effective technique 

f 2-way radio teact rs within a 100 

] f i Visual 


scope 


(See also Abstract 724) 
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2295. Albitz, Diane Ramsey. U. Minnesota) 
A discriminant analysis of the aptitudes and inter- 
ests of enlisted men in eleven naval aviation 
groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3008 
\l stract 


2296. Berry, Charles A., & King, Arthur H. The 
role of the altitude chamber in the diagnosis and 
disposition of problem aeromedical cases. ['SA/ 

iat. Med. Rep., 1958, Review, 7-58.—A low 
T aes a controlled altitude en 


level 


greater 


monitoring. ich “flight” must be 


closely 
the re 
ion cases 


» be en pre- 


2297. Crannell, Clarke W., & Debons, Anthony. 
Illumination and tilt as factors in the legibility of 
refiex-reflective numerals. ()SAF WADC tech. 
1958, No. 58 47. iii, 21 p—Army-Navy De 
sign 10400 dig 12” tall, 8” broad and 1.5” stroke 


Ith, made of ot ofl ae ive (scotchlite) material 
: " 


Kep 


to he 
rit on white 
greater than 
when the digits 
the angle of 
neither the vertical 
of digits of types is 
increases in illumination re 
provement in legibility of the 
M. B. Mitchell. 

2298. Fletcher, Dorothy E., Collins, Carter C., & 

Brown, John Lott. (USN Air Development Center 
hnsville, Pa Eflects of positive acceleration 
upon the performance of an air-to-air tracking 
task. J. aziat. Med., 1958, 29, 891-897 In a simu 
lated air-to task on the 
f participated in 


pensatory tracking 
centrifuge, ich f four subjects 


OTHER 


APPLICATIONS 


seventy-two runs. In each 14l-second run, a light 
at the ninety-first second signalied the subject to 
press a... button after checking that the target air 
craft was centered on the . this time 
score was unaffected by changes in control stick or 
in duration, level, and location of acceleration; but 
did vary signiticantly for different subjects. For 
tracking error scores ... all main variables and 
many interactions were significant. . . . The sig- 
nificant interactions between variables appeared to be 
unsystematic.”—J. M. l’anderplas 


2299. Ginzberg, Eli; Miner, John B., Anderson, 
James K., Ginsburg, Sol. W., & Hermann, John L. 
The ineffective soldier: Breakdown and recovery. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1959. xvii, 284 
p. $6.00.—In the findings of the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project, Columbia University, 79 
case histories of ineffective soldiers are presented and 
analyzed Effectiveness of performance prior to and 
after breakdown is analyzed relative to the nature 
and etiology of the breakdown 36-item bibio g 


1 
| ae 


scope. 


Suter 


2300. Gough, Harrison G., & Krauss, Irving. 
An assessment study of air force officers: II. De- 
scription of the assessed sample. ('S AF HWADC 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-91, Pt. 2. viii, 27 p.—This 
is the second of a 5-part report on the assessment of 
343 air force captains who are eligible for promotion 
(see 34: 2305). The tvpical captain is a 
officer who entered service 
nl sted man He is 


ce a 


reserve 
Vorld War II 
hes to make the 
areer, 1 I hov iverage but not of 
intelligence res well on paper and-penci] 
ility tests and average on tests of social acutty 
His strong interest profile is basically 
a “military ifficer” with no “A” 


“Mitche 


2301. Graybiel, Ashton. S. Naval School 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) The frailty of 
man in flight. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1958, 37, 227 
230 The maior factors to be considered in flying 
especially in outer sy] ire summed up as “1) the 
spontaneous developme of disease or 


unfavorable ] 


interests 


disorder 2) 
nental influences, and 3) me 
chanical or equipment failures.” Author discusses 
each area pointing out the difficulty of predicting the 
possibility of acute coronary 

is not det le by 


insufhciency “which 
resent methods of examination.” 
Certain aa diseases and disorders may also arise 
The problem of pressurized equipment and t! 

ennai well 


wTed as well 


e overt 


use and lack of exvgen are as the 
possible radiation problems of outer space. “... the 
conque st of worlds beyond our own holds the one 
great hope... which might unify man’ 


peaceful contest.”"—F. A. Whitehouse 


2302. Hall, Ian A. M. Effects of controlled ele- 
ment on the human pilot. USAF WADC tech 
Rep., 1958, No. 57-509. vi, 204 p.—2 navy pilots, 
re graduate students, were used in a simulator 

he human pilot performing a 2-dimensiona 
g task, with random excitation. The investi 
directed toward studying the effects on the 
longitudinal controlled element dy 

\ technique for representing the pilot's re 
mathematica and the describ 
netion and remnant term in the representation 
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were obtained for a wide range of controlled elements. 
Hilot opinion of the controlled element's handling 
qualities were recorded. In the plane of short-period 
frequency and damping, distinct regions appeared in 
which the describing function form remained the 
same. 2 distinct sources of remnant were found. 
Consistent physical explanations of these remnant 
terms and of the changes im describing function were 
found helpful in understanding pilot opinions.—M. B. 
Mitchell, 


2303. Janowitz, Morris. (U. Michigan) Chang- 
ing patterns of organizational authority: The mili- 
tary establishment. ddmin. sci. Quart., 1959, 3, 
473-493.—""As social demands and organizational 
forms have grown more complex, bureaucratic au 
thority has become generally less direct, arbitrary, 
and authoritarian. Ihe bases and manifestations of 
this change are analyzed in the military establish 
ment, often regarded as the protoype of bureaucracy. 
Ihe essential change is from an authority system 
based upon domination to one based upon the tech 
niques of manipulation, brought about by new wea 
pons, the automation of warfare, the demands of tech- 
nical and the emphasis upon individual 
initiative attending changes in warfare. Resistance 
to such demands and the failure to adjust to 
the changed environment are examined, and an ideal 
fraternal authority’ is proposed."—I". M. 


experience 
costs of 


system ot 
Staudt 


2304. McGuire, Terence E., & Leary, Frank J. 
Tranquilizing drugs and stress tolerance. | SA/ 
WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-64. ii, 6 p.—Stress 
tolerance studies were performed on a group of ten 
healthy male Ss, ranging in age from 18 to 27, both 
in their normal state and while on therapeutic doses 
of the tranquilizers promazine hydrochloride (Spa 
rine) or meprobamate (Miltown, Equanil). Stress 
tolerance was reduced while on tranquilizers. The 
limitation was more severe with the promazine hydro 
chloride than with the liowever, as 
the degree of stress increased, the limitation of re- 
sponse became marked with both groups of tran- 
quilizing agents. Experiments with very high doses 
yielded even more severe limitations results 
were obtained on Ss who showed overt anxicty before 
given the tranquilizers. It is that if the 
situation tranquilizers, then the 
should be removed from flying status while 
M. OB, Mitcheil. 


2305. MacKinnon, Donald W., Crutchfield, Rich- 
ard S., Barron, Frank; Block, Jack; Gough, Har- 
rison S., & Harris, Robert E. An assessment 
study of air force officers: I. Design of the study 
and description of the variables. USA WADC 
tech. Rep 1958, No. 58-91, Pt. 1. x, 153 p. rhis 
is the first of a 5-part report on the assessment of 
air force captains in the Air Training Command who 
promotion. The 343 captains par- 
ticipating in the field-testing phase were given 27 
paper-and-pencil tests. In addition, 100 of these 
captains were assigned, in groups of 10, to a 3-day 
living-in phase at Berkeley. During this period 50 
assessment procedures were used and 10 staff psy- 
chologists rated the captains on a wide variety of 
personality varieties. Effectiveness measures for cri 
teria obtained from Officer Effectiveness Re- 


meprobamate 


Similar 


believed 
demands airman 
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drug. 19-item bibliog 


were ¢ ligible tor 
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ports, promotion board ratings, superiors’ ratings, 
and lengthy interviews. The 648 variables derived 
are described and they are listed in the appendix with 
norms. 74 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2306. Nelson, Paul D. Personal influence as a 
factor in contract decisions. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 
17. ii, 7 p.—Friendship patterns and opinion leaders 
were studied as possible factors involved in the mak- 
ing of naval contract decisions by officer candidates. 
Neither opinion leaders nor friendship diads were 
consistently related to decision patterns. Individuals 
tended to make decisions similar to those made by the 
majority of their best friends, ie., “the majority 
effect.”"—L. Shatin. 


2307. Schohan, Benjamin. Human factors rec- 
ommendations for the design of cockpit proced- 
ures trainers. (SA WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 
56-527. ix, 49 p.—The cockpit procedures trainer 
(CPT) is a training aid used to teach pilots about 
aircraft systems, nomenclature and location of cock- 
pit controls and displays, and procedures required to 
operate aircraft safely. It is cheaper than the simu 
lator because it has fewer functional parts. Recom- 
mendations are made, for the benefit of design engi 
neers, regarding the parts which should be functional 
and those which can be mock-ups. Kealistic displays 
are considered essential for transfer of training to 
actual flying. 21-item bibliog.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2308. Svimonoff, Constantine. The air force 
integrated flight instrument panel. USA WADC 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-431. x, 152 p.—Since the 
conventional flight instrument panel limited the full 
tactical realization of the aircraft combat potential, an 
integrated flight instrument panel has been developed 
and tested. The purpose was to display all informa 
tion so that the pilot can obtain what he needs quickly 
and accurately. It not only tells him what he is 
doing, but gives “command information” as to what 
he should be doing. By using the system engineering 
approach, the optimal panel layout was found to have 
the attitude of plane information in the center above 
the heading, navigation and tactical information. The 
altitude and rate of climb information in vertical mov- 
ing tape form is placed to the right and the airspeed 
and Mach information in vertical tape form is placed 
to the left. This centralization achieved functional 
objectives with a minimum utilization of space, weight 
and The attitude director and horizontal 
situation indicator incorporated in the display were 
considered as major break-throughs in the field of 
flight instruments. A “moving horizon-fixed aircraft” 
attitude presentation white numerals on black 
tapes were adopted. The use of central air data com- 
puters for giving command information on the panel 
instruments was entirely new.—M. B, Mitchell, 


power. 
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2309. Weybrew, Benjamin B., & Youniss, Rich- 
ard P. The Personal Inventory Barometer (PIB). 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957( Aug), 16 


(12-290), iii, 25 p.—A verticai 9-point self-rating 
scale (called a barometer) extending from “Not at 
all like me” to “Exactly like me” was used as a means 
of reducing the tendency to deny symptom-like items 
similar to those found on the Taylor Scale of Manifest 


Anxiety. 2 item analyses were performed. As a re- 
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2310. Xhignesse, Louis V. (U. Illinois) Selec- 
tive survey of French developments in flight simu- 
lators and flight instruments: I. Flight simulators. 
USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 57-378. iv, 
19 p.—A selective survey of French developments in 

Ihe 
survey covered the characteristics of a flight simula 
trainer of the conventional engine 
type, 3 types of helicopter simulators, and a simulator 
n air-to-ground or ground-to-ground missile 


j z H imuton 
(See also Abstracts 493, 681, 1053, 1212, 2149 2160) 


aircraft and missile simulation was conducted 
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